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PREFACE 


The publication Foreign Relation: of the United States consti- 
tutes the official record of the foreign policy of the United States. 
The volumes in the series include, subject to necessary security 
considerations, all documents needed to give a comprehensive 
record of the major foreign policy decisions of the United States to- 
gether with appropriate materials concerning the facts which con- 
tributed to the formulation of policies. Documents in the files of 
the Department of State are supplemented by papers from other 
government agencies involved in the formulation of foreign policy. 

The basic documentary diplomatic record printed in the volumes 
of the series Foreign Relations of the United States is edited by the 
Office of the Historian, Bureau of Public Affairs, Department of 
State. The editing is guided by the principles of historical objectivi- 
ty and in accordance with the following official guidance first 
promulgated by Secretary of State Frank B. Kellogg on March 26, 
1925. 

There may be no alteration of the text, no deletions without indi- 
cating where in the text the deletion is made, and no omission of 
facts which were of major importance in reaching a decision. Noth- 
ing may be omitted for the purpose of concealing or glossing over 
what might be regarded by some as a defect of policy. However, 
certain omissions of documents are permissible for the following 
reasons: 


a. To avoid publication of matters which would tend to 
impede current diplomatic negotiations or other business. 

‘ b. hy condense the record and avcid repetition of needless 
etails. 

c. To preserve the confidence reposed in the Department by 
individuals and by foreign governments. 

d. To avoid givirg needless offense to other nationalities or 
individuals. 

e. To eliminate personal opinions presented in despatches 
and not acted upon by the Department. To this consideration 
there is one qualification—in connection with major decisions 
it is desirable, where ible, to show the alternative present- 
ed to the Department before the decision was made. 


Documents selected for publication in the Foreign Relations vol- 
umes are referred to the Department of State Classification/Declas- 
sification Center for declassification clearance. The Center reviews 
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the documents, makes declassification decisions, and obtains the 
clearance of geographic and functional bureaus of the Department 
of State, as well as of other appropriate agencies of the govern- 
ment. 

The Center, in coordination with geographic bureaus of the De- 
partment of S_ e, conducts communications with foreign govern- 
ments regarding documents or information of those governments 
proposed for inclucion in Foreign Relations volumes. 

David M. Baehler prepared the compilations on Eastern Europe 
and the Balkan Pact; Evans Gerakas those on Greece, Turkey, and 
Cyprus. The compilations on Trieste and Yugoslavia were done by 
Ronald D. Landa. Charles S. Sampson prepared the compilation on 
Finland, and I did the one on the Soviet Union. John P. Glennon 
assisted in final preparation of the volume. The Documentary Edit- 
ing Section of the Publishing Services Division (Paul M. Washing- 
ton, Chief) performed technical editing under the supervision of 
Rita M. Baker. The Twin Oaks Indexing Collective prepared the 
index 


WILLIAM Z. SLANY 
The Historian 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
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Epitor's Norte: This list does not include standard abbreviations in common 
isage; unusual abbreviations of rare occurrence which are clarified at appropriate 
points; and those abbreviations and contractions which, although uncommon, are 


understandable from the context 


A, Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Personnel and Administra- 
tion 

AD/S, Office of the Assistant Director 
for Supply, Mutual Security Agency 

AEC, Atomic Energy Commission 

AFN, Armed Forces Network 

AFP, Agence France Press 

AFSOUTH, Allied Forces, Southern 
Europe 

AFT, Allied Forces in Trieste 

AKEL, Anorthotiken Komma Ergazo- 
menou Laou (Progressive Party of 
the Working People), the Cypriot 
Communist Party 

AMAS, American Military Assistance 
Staff 

AMG, Allied Military Government 

ARA, Bureau of Inter-American Af. 
fairs, Vepartment of State 

ATDA, Agricultural Trade 
ment and Assistance Act 

AW, atomic warfare 

B/P, balance of payments 

B-29, US. four-engine bomber-type 
aircraft 

BKI, Bloku Kombetar Independent. an 
Albanian emigre organization with 
pro-Italian leanings 

BNA, Office of British Commonwealth 
and Northern European Affairs, De 
partment of State 

BW, biological warfare 

C, Office of the Counselor, Department 
of State 

C-47, US. twin-engine transport air- 
craft 

CA, circular airgram; Office of Chinese 
Affairs, Depariment of State 

Care, Cooperative for American Remit 
tances 

CC, Central Committee 

CCP, Czech Communist Party 


Develop- 


CG/COCOM, Coordinating Committee 
of the Paris Consultative Group of 
nations working to control export of 
strategic goods to Communist coun 
tries 

Cheka, see VCHK 

CIA, Central Intelligence Agency 

CIC, Commander in Chief 

CINCEUR, Commander in 
Europe 

CINCFE, Commander in Chief, Far 
East 

CINCNELM, Commander in Chief 
Naval Forces, Eastern Atlantic and 
Mediterranean 

CINCLANT, Commander in 
Allied Forces, North Atlantic 

CINCSOUTH, Commander in Chief, 
Allied Forces, Southern Europe 

CINCUNC, Commander in Chief, 
United Nations Command in Korea 

COCOM, Coordinating Committee of 
the Paris Consultative Group of na- 
tions working to control export of 
strategic goods to Communist coun 
tries 

Cominform, Communist 
Bureau 

COMLANDSOUTH, Commander, 
Allied Land Forces, Southern Europe 

Conf... confidential 

ConGen, Consulate) General 

CP, command post; Communist Party 

CPSU, Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union 

CPX-2, Command Post Exercise-2 

CPY, Communist Party of Yugoslavia 

CSA, Czechoslovak Airlines 

CW, chemical warfare 

CY, calendar year 

D-day, day on which an operation com 
mences or 1s to commence 

DefMin, Defense Minister 

Del, Delegation 


Chiet 


Chiet 


Information 
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Deis. series indscator for telegrams 
itr the United States Delegation at 
thee « nited 

[sep <irtel, Department of State circuiai 
ljegrar 

De FonMin, Vieputy Foreign Minister 

DepMinDef, Deputy Minister of De- 
PeTISe 

ikeptel, Der..rtment of State telegram 

dexp, despa .ch 

OMPA, [\\ense Materials ’rocurement 
Agenc: 

DMS, Di» 

DROG Defector 
Germs 5 

ORS, Research for the 

Sovie: ‘/nion and Eastern Europe 
Dep i-aent of State 

Ds, Ds. on of Protective Services, De 
par’ ‘yent of State 

E. A:«stant Secretary of State for Eco 
niase Affairs 

t.*.18. Economic Affairs, Investment 
i: Economic Development Staff, De 
~atiment of State 

Fi'4. Economic Cooperation 
Ro 4” PON 

ISOC, United 
wi Social Council 

EDs. Eniaia Demokratiki Ar 
(Ur:ced Democratic Left 
lit? party 

cDAC Ecunomc 
Com: tee 

EDC, European Defense Comm : 

EE, Office of Eastern Europear 
Department of State 

Embdesp, Embassy despatch 

EPEK, Ethnik Prodeftiki “no 
drou ‘Nationa! Progressive U 
the Center), a Greek political 
tion 

EPS, Emergency Procurement Servic 

EPU, European Payments Union 

ERP, European Recovery Program 

EUR, Bureau of European Affairs, D. 
partment of State 

EUR/P. Public Affairs Adviser, Buresu 
of European Affairs, Department of 
State 

ECON, series indicator for telegram. 
concerning the work of the Paris 
Consultative Group or its subsidiar 
bodes 

EXIM Bank, Export-Import Bank 

EW. Emergency War Plan 

FCY. Federation of Yugoslav Comm 
pists 


. . . 
vetoons General Assem- 


tor for Mutual Security 
Reception 


Center 


Tieision of 


Admu 


Nations Econo* 


a Greve? 


Defense 


FE. Bures:. of Far Eastern Affairs, De- 
partrer ‘ of State 

FEA!., U:: Air Force, Far East 

PoC, Fa: Eastern Commission: Far 
East ( uwnmand 

FNRJ, ?ederated National Republic of 
Yugoclavia 

FO, Foreign Office 

FOA. Foreign Operations Administra 
tw 

FO.4/W, headquarters of the Foreign 
‘ werations Administration in Wash 
nZton 

Fe« Aff, Foreign Affairs 

FP. +Min, Foreign Minister 

? eet fy, Forevn Office 

i enSec, Foreign Secretary 

* PRY. Federal People's Republic of 
Yugoslavia 

FTT. Free Territory of Trieste 

FY. fiscal year 

FYI. for vour information 

(;. Office of the Deputy Under Secre 
tary of State 

G-2, United States Army general staff 
section dealing with intelligence at 
the divisional or higher level 

(adel, series indicator for telegrams to 
the United States Delegation at the 
United Nations General Assembly 

GAF. Greek Armed Forces 

GARIOA, Government Assistance and 
Relief in Occupied Areas 

GMT, Greenwich Mean Time 

GNA, Grand National Assembly 

GTI, Office of Greek, Turkish, nd Ira 
nian Affairs, Department of State 

H. Office of the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations 

HAFSE, Headquarters, Allied Forces 
Southern Europe 

HMG. His (iter) Majesty s Government 

HQ. headquarters 

HWP, Hungarian Workers Party 

{AC Intelligence Advisory Committee 

IAD, Division of Acquis.tion and Distri 
bution, Office of Intelligence, Depart 
ment of State 

IBRD, International Bank for Recon 
struction and Development 

IBS/NY, International Broadcast Ser 
ioe, USLA, New York 

ICEM, Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration 

ICRC, International Committee of the 
Red Cross 

IDEA, leros Deemos Ellenon Axionma 
tikon (Sacred Bond of Greek Officers) 
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I1A, International Information Admin- 
istration 

IMF, International Monetary Fund 

Infotel, information telegram from the 
Department of State to specified 
posts 

INR, Office of the Director of !: .elli- 
gence and Research (from 1957), De- 
partment of State 

10, Bureau of International Organiza- 
tion Affeirs, Departme:t of State 

IPO, Office of Policy and Plans, USIA 

ITDA, Integrated Turnel Diode Ampli- 
fier 

JAMMAT, Joint America: 
Mission for Aid to Turkey 

JCS, Joint Chiefs of Staff 

JSSC, Joint Strategic Survey Commit- 
tee 

JUSMAG(G), Joint United States Mili- 
tary Aid Group (Greece) 

Kentel, series indicator for messages 
from Ambassador George F. Kennan 
to the Secretary of State only 

KGB, Committee on State Security 
(Kommissiya Gosudarstvennyi Bezo 
bastnosti) (Soviet Secret Police, from 
1954) 

KKE, Kommounistikon Komma Ellados 
(Communist Party of Greece) 

L, Office of the Legal Adviser, Depart- 
ment of State 

L/C, Assistance Legal 
International Claims 

L/EUR, Assistert Legal Adviser for 
European Affairs, Department of 
State 

LOC, line of communication 

LSO, Labor Service Organization 

MAAG, Military Assistance Advisory 
Group 

MAS, Military Agency for Standardiza- 
thon 

MDAP, Mutua! Defense Assistance Pro 
gram 

ME, Middle East 

MEC, Middle East Command 

MEDO, Middle East Defense Organiza 
tion 

MG, Military Government 

MGB, Ministry for State Security of 
the Soviet Union (Ministerstvo Gosu 
darstvennoi Bezopasnosti) (Soviet 
Secret Police, 1947-1953) 

MI-6, British intelligence organization 

MIG, Soviet fighter aircraft 

MRC, Munich Radio Center 

MRP, Mouvement Republicain Popu 
laire (French political party) 

MSA, Mutual Security Agency (Act) 


Military 


Adviser for 


MSA/G, Mutual 
Greece 

MSA/W, Mutual! 
Washington 

MSI, Movimento Sociale Italiano ‘Ital- 
ian Social Movement 

MSP, Mutual Security Program 

Musto, series indicator for telegrams 
from the Mutual Security Agency in 
Washington to its missions abroad 

MVD, Ministry of Interior Affairs (Min- 
isterstvo Vnutrennykh Del’) of the 
Soviet Union 

NAC, National Advisory Council on 
International Monetary and Finan- 
cial Problems; North Atlantic Coun- 
cil 

NAT\O), North Atlantic Treaty (Orga 
nization) 

NCFE, National Committee for Free 
Europe 

NCO, noncommissioned officer 

NDGS, National Defense General Staff 

NEA, Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs, Depart 
ment of State 

NEP, new economic policy, pursued in 
the Soviet Union in the early 1920s 

niact, night action, communications in- 
dicator requiring attention by the re- 
cipent at any hour of the day or 
night 

NIE, National Intelligence Estimate 

NKVD, People's Commissariat for In- 
ternal Affairs (Narodnyi Kommissar 
iat Vnutrennykh Del’) 

Noforn, no foreign nationals (dissemi 
nation indicator) 

NSC, National Security Council 

0, Office of the Under Secretary of 
State for Administration 

OCB, Operations Coordinating Board 

OEEC, Organization for European Eco 
nomic Cooperation 

OFD, Office of Financial and Develop. 
ment Policy, Department of State 

OGPU, Unified State Political Adminis- 
tration (Soviet Secret Police, 1924 
1934) 

OR, Office of Intelligence Research, 
Department of State 

OPC, Office of Policy Coordination 
Central Intelligence Agency 

OSD, Office of the Secretary of Defense 

OSP, offshore procurement 

P, Bureau of Public Affairs, Depart 
ment of State 

PA, procurement authorization 


Security Agency. 


Security Agency, 
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PICMME, Provisional Intergovernmen- 
tal Committee on Movement of Mi- 
grants from Europe 

PL, Public Law 

POC, Peace Observation Commission 
Psychological Operations Coordinat- 
ing Committee (interdepartmental) 

POL, petroleum, oil, and lubricants 

PolAd, Political Adviser 

Polto, series indicator for telegrams 
from the Office of the United States 
Permanent Representative to the 
North Atlantic Council 

POW, prisoner of war 

PPC, Polish Political Council 

PPS, Policy Planning Staff 
ment of State 

PriMin, Prime Minister 

PSB, Psychological S‘rategy Board 

PZPR, Polish United Workers Party 

R, Office of the Special Assistant for In 
telligence, Department of State 

RE, Office of European Regional Af 
fairs, Department of State 

reftel, reference telegram 

Repto, series indicator for telegrams 
from the United States Special Rep 
resentative in Europe, at Paris, to 
the Department of State 

RFE, Radio Free Europe 

RIAS, Rundfunk im Amerikanischen 
Sektor (Radio in the American Sector 
of Berlin 

RSFSR, Russian Socialist Federated 
Soviet Republic 

S. Office of the Secretary of State 

S/MSA, Special Assistant to the Secre 
tary of State for Mutual Security Af 
fairs 

S/P, Policy Planning Steff, Department 
of State 

S/S, Executive Secretariat, Department 
of State 

SAC, Strategic Air Command 

SACEUR, Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe 

SC, Security Council 

SCA, Bureau of Security and Consular 
Affairs, Department of State 

SecDef, Secretary of Defense 

SecGen, Secretary-Genera! 

SecState, Secretary of State 

Secto, series indicator for telegrams to 
the Department of State from the 
Secretary of State (or his delegation) 
at international conferences 

SG, Standing Group 

SHAEF, Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force (1944-1945) 


Depart 


SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Powers, Europe 

SIS, British Secret Intelligence Service 

SOA, Office of South Asian Affairs, De 
par* ment of State 

SOF, status of forces 

SRE, United States Specia! Representa 
tive in Europe 

SS, submarine 

SY. Division of Security, Department of 
State 

TA, technical assistance 

TASS, Telegrafnoe Agenstvo Sovets 
kovo Soiuza (Telegraphic Agency of 
the Sov et Union 

TC, Division of Language Services, De 
partment of State 

Telac, series indicator for telegrams to 
Secretary of State Acheson while 
away from Washington 

TL. Turkish lira 

Topol, series indicator for telegrams to 
the United States Permanent Repre 
s “tative to the North Atlantic Coun 
cil 

Tosec, series indicator for telegrams 
from the Department of State to the 
Secretary of State ‘or his delegation 
at international conferences 

Toufso, series indicator for telegrams 
to the United States Information 
Agency from its posts abroad 

Tousi, series indicator for telegrams to 
the United States Information 
Agency from its posts abroad 

Tridel, tripartite delegate (delegation 

TRUST, Trieste, United States troops 

TU-4, Soviet bomber aircraft 

l, Office of the Under Secretary of 
State 

U/OC, Operations Coordinator, Office 
of the Under Secretary of State 

U/SA, Science Adviser, Office of the 
Under Secretary of State 

UDBIA), Uprava drzavne bezbednost; 
(Yugoslav Administration of State Se 
curity) 

UN, United Nations 

UNA, Bureau of United Nations Af 
fairs, Department of State 

UNGA, United Nations General Assem 
bly 

UNO, United Nations Organization 

UNP, Office of United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs, Department of 
State 

UNRRA, United Nations Relief and Re 
habilitation Administration 
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UNSCORB, United Nations Special Com- 
mittee on the Balkans 

UP, United Press 

ur, your 

urtel, your telegram 

USAF, United States Air Force 

USA, United States Army 

USAF, United States Air Force 

tSAFE United States Air Force 
Europe 

LSAREUR, 
Europe 

tStA., 
Agency 

USIE. United States Information and 
Educationa! Exchange Prograr 

SiS. United States Information Ser 
oe 

USLO.”. Unned States Liaison Off 

USN, United States Navy 

LSOM, United States Operations Mis 
s$)0T) 

LSPoelAd, United Staies Political Ad 


ViserT 


United 


SLates Army 


United States Information 


USRO, United States Miss on to the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
and European Regional Organiza- 
trons 

VCHK. All-Russian Extraordinary 
Commission for Fighting Counter- 
Revolution and Sabotage or “Cheka™ 
the Soviet Secret Police, 1917-1922 

VFC, Volunteer Freedom Corps 

VG, Venezia Giulia 

VGPF. Venezia Giulia Police Force 

VO, Visa Office, Department of State 

VOA, Voice of America 

VOA/NY, Voice of America at New 
York 

WE, Uffice of Western European Af 
fairs, Department of State 

Weeka, weekly, interagency summary 
analysis from United States diplo 
matic missions 

WEL. Western European Union 

WGS, Working Group (Stalin) of the 
Psychological Strategy Board 

WHO, World Health Organization 
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Eprror's Nore: The identification of the persons in this list is generally limited to 
circumstances and positions under reference in this volume. Historical persons al- 
luded to, officials noted in documents but not actively participating in substantive 
discussions, and individuals only mentioned in passing are not identified here. All 
titles and positions are American unless there is an indication to the contrary 
Where no dates are given, the official held the position throughout the period cov- 
ered by this volume 


Acneson, Dean, Secretary of State, January 19, 1949-January 2%. 1953 

Acuiies, Theodore C., Vice Deputy Representative on the North Atlantic Council 
from October 2, 1950; Deputy Chief of Mission of the Embassy in France from 
April 1, 1952; Chief of Mission from September 18, 1952; Minister from October 
25, 1954 

Avenaver, Dr. Konrad, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of Germany from Sep 
tember 1949, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Federal Republic from March 
1951 

Avpricn, Winthrop W., Ambassador to the United Kingdom, February 20, 1953-Feb- 
ruary 1, 1957 

Auten, George V., Ambassador to Yugoslavia, January 25, 1950-March 11, 1953 

Auten, Richard, Chief of the Mutual Security Mission to Yugoslavia, December 12, 
1951-Novermber 1952 

Auten, Ward P., Speciai Assistant on United Nations Affairs, Bureau of European 
Affairs, Department of State. August 6, 1950-November 21, 1951, thereafter 
International Relations Officer 

Anpers, General Wladyslaw, Polish emigre leader 

Anperson, Robert B., Deputy Secretary of Defense, May 3, 1954-August 4, 1955 

Anprevev, Andrey Andreyevich, Deputy Chairman of the US.S.R. Council of Minis 
ters and Chairman of the Council for Collective Farm Affairs (under the 
USS.R. Council of Ministers), 1946-October 1952; member of the Politburo of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union until October 1952 

Armstronc, W. Park, Special Assistant for Intelligence, Department of State, from 
June 1950 

Argnoip, Major General William H., Chief of the Joint American Military Mission 
for Aid to Turkey until 1953 


Barsour, Walworth, Director of the Office of Eastern European Affairs, Depart 
ment of State, from July 25, 1951, until May 2, 1954; thereafter Deputy Assist 
ant Secretary of State for Mutual Security Affairs 

Battie, Lucius D., Special Assistant to the Secretary of State from June 26, 1951; 
Foreign Affairs Officer in the Office of the Special Assistant to the Secretary of 
State for Mutual Security Affairs after October 13, 1952; Attaché in Denmark 
after July 26, 1°54 

Baxter, William O., Deputy Director of the Office of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian 
Affairs, Department of State, June 20, 1952-October 10, 1954; thereafter Direc 
tor 


Bavark, Celal, President of the Turkish Republic 
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Beam, Jacob D.. Counselor of the Embassy in Yugoslavia, February 1951-October 
1952; Counselor of the Embassy in the Soviet Union, November 1952-June 1953, 
member of the Policy Planning Staff, Department of State, from June 1953 

Beever, Ale’, Yugoslaw Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 

Bextya, Lavrentiy Pavlovich, Minister of Internal Affairs of the Soviet Union until 
June 1953; Deputy Chairman of the USSR. Council of Ministers until June 
1953; member of the Politburo until October 1953 and of the Presidium of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union, October 1952-June 1953 

Berry, Burton Y. Acting Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern Affairs 
until June 1952 

Brnauct, Georges, French Minister of National Defense, August 1951-March 1952; 
Deputy Prime Minister and Minister of National Defense, 1952; Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, January ®, 1953-June 19, 1954 

Birct, Nuri, Under (Assistant) Secretary General in the Turkish Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, 1952-1954 

Bouten, Charles E. Counselor of the Department of State from March 1953; 
Member of the Senior Staff of the National Security Council after July 1951; 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union, April 20, 1953-April 18, 1957 

Bonsricut, James C_.H., Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
from June 27, 1950, Special Assistant to the Permanent Pepresentative in 
Europe, April 1954-January 1955 

Bowe, Robert R.. Director of the Policy Planning Staff after May 18, 1953 

Brao.ey, General of the Army Omar N., USA, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
until August 14, 1953 

Brezunev, Leonidovich, member of Central Committee, Communist Party of the 
Soviet Union, from October 1952; Secretary and candidate Presidium member of 
the Central Committee, October 1952-April 1953; Chief, Political Administra- 
tion, Soviet Navy, during 1953; from February 1954, Second Secretary and 
Bureau member, Central Committee, Kazakh Communist Party 

Brioas, Ellis ).. Ambassador to Czechos!ovakia, November &, 1949-August 17, 1952 

Bros, Manlio, Italian Ambassador to the United Kingdom after March 18, 1952 

Bruce, David K.E., Ambassador to France, May 17, 1949-March 10, 1952; Observer 
at the Conference for the Organization of a European Defense Community after 
February 1951; Under Secretary of State, April 1, 1952-February 19, 1953; 
thereafter Observer to the Interim Committee of the European Defense Commu- 
nity and Representative to the European Coal and Steel Community 

Brauner, Mirko, First Secretary of the Yugoslav Embassy in the United States 

Buicanw, Nikolay Aleksandrovich, First Deputy Chairman of the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the Soviet Union from March 1953; Soviet Minister of De- 
fense, 1953-1954; member of the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union; from 1952 Chairman 

Bunxer, Elisworth, Ambassador to Italy, May 7, 1952-April 3, 1953 

Butrerwortn, W. Walton, Ambassador to Sweden, September 18, 1950-December 9, 
1953; thereafter Deputy Chief of Mission in the United Kingdom 

Byincton, Homer M., Jr., Director of the Office of Western European Affairs, De- 
partment of State, June 30, 1950-August 1, 1953; thereafter Counselor of the 
Embassy in Spain 

Byroape, Henry A., Director of the Bureau of German Affairs, Department of State, 
from November 1, 1949; Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs after April 14, 1952 


Campsett, John C., Judge for Courts in Germany (USOCG) from October 16, 1949 
Cannon, Cavendish W., Ambassador to Portugal, June 2-August 1, 1953; Ambassa- 
dor to Greece, September 2, 1953-July 28, 1956 
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Carney, Admiral Robert B., USN, Commander in Chief, Naval Forces, Eastern At- 
lantic and Mediterranean, June 1951-June 1952 (1950-1952), Commander in 
Chief, Allied Forces, Southern Europe and, concurrently, Commander of Allied 
Naval Forces, Southern Europe, June 1951-May 1953 (1952-1953), thereafter 
Chief of Naval Operations and Member of the Joini Chiefs of Staff. 

CuHuRCHILL, Winston S. (from April 24, 1953, Sir Winston), British Prime Minister 
and First Lord of the Treasury, October 26, 1951-April 6, 1955; British Minister 
of Defense, October 1951-January 1952. 

Couns, General J. Lawton, USA; Chief of Staff of the Army, August 16, 1949; Rep- 
resentative on the North Atlantic Treaty Organization Military Committee. 
Crirrensercer, General Willis D., Chairman of the Ad Hoc Committee for NSC 143 

(the Volunteer Freedom Corps), March 1953-1954. 

CRNOBRNJA, Bogdan, Yugoslav Under Secretary for Economic Affairs in the Secre- 
tariat of State for Foreign Affairs. 

CumMinG, Hugh S., Jr., Cornselor of the Embassy in the Soviet Union, 1950-June 
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No. 1 
249.1111 Oatus, Wiliam N ‘1-552 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Briggs) to the Department of 
State? 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Prana, January 5, 1952—4 p.m. 


513. Likeliest explanation FonMin Siroky’s failure move ahead 
with Oatis negots is fact that Czech Govt has been using time since 
our Dec 7 mtg*® trying to achieve through separate efforts two of 
principal objectives probably originally in mind as hoped for fruits 
of Oatis negotiation, namely release of steel mill (or proceeds sale 
thereof) and circumvention restrictions nat] Czech airline CSA 
over-flying Ger to West Eur. For Emb in those circumstances to 
seek renewal Oatis negot without our govts first having (1) acted to 
prevent Czecho acquiring proceeds steel mill, and (2) succeeded in 
blocking Czech aviation project, wld in our opinion have fol imme- 
diate consequences: 


a. Suggested approach wld inevitably lower in Czech eyes value 
our Dec 7 Oatis proposal and 

b. It wid simultaneously (in conjunction US ransom payment 
Hung for US fliers) whet Czech appetite still further in direction 
bigger and better ransom for Oatis. 





'For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, volume 
tv. The documentation included here pertains generally to subjects relating to East- 
ern Europe as a region and specifically to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ruma- 
nia, and Bulgaria. Relations between the United States and the German Democratic 
Republic are documented in vol. vu, Part 2, pp. 1544 ff 

*Transmitted in two sections 

“For an account of the meeting of Dec. 7, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, 
Part 2, p. 1434 
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Recent developments have admittedly been disheartening: 
FonMin has failed make good his Dec 7 statement that new mtg 
wid be arranged “in a few days” in order further explore US pro- 
posal, and our hopes for early Oatis release have accordingly not 
been realized. Impatience over situation as indicated Depte] 329 
Jan 3* is not only understandable, but is abundantly shared by all 
cf us in Emb Prague where for past eight months welfare this un- 
fortunate fellow citizen has been our constant worry and distress. 
Notwithstanding foregoing, for Emb now to take suggested initia- 
tive tov ard resumption discussions (before there has been any re- 
sponse to pending Amer proposal and, more pointedly, even before 
steps mentioned first para have been taken re steel mill and CSA) 
would risk encouraging Czechs to believe Oatis ante can be so sub- 
stantially raised that to disabuse their minds thereof might (and 
probably wid) require lengthy argument and delay, in the end re- 
tarding rather than accelerating Oatis release, or so at any rate it 
seems to us here. 

Fol factors appear especially pertinent to study of present posi- 
tion: 


|. Three matters of prime econ interest to Czecho capable affect- 
ing Oatis negots are Czecho export trade to US; aviation access 
West Eur; and Czech assets in US. First two are covered in our Dec 
7 Oatis proposal and last we have rightly refused relate to Oatis. 

2. Czechs have apparently been using four weeks since last Oatis 
mtg to liquidate their assets in US and transfer proceeds away 
from Amer jurisdiction. Insofar as Emb informed i Dept, steel 
mill is largest item by far and also probably one of two remaining 
items. Until therefore US Govt action has been taken to block mill 
or proceeds thereof, Czechs may go on saying to selves ‘““Why shld 
we resume Oatis talks?” That is, as long as Czechs see possibility 
transferring value this major asset from US jurisdiction (and hence 
from their point of view of escaping danger of US action if Oatis 
negots break down) Czechs may prefer continue efforts liquidate 
mill rather than pursue Oatis discussion. (Emb views re impor- 
tance blocking Czech transfer of value mill and equally of our re- 
fusal submit possible Czech blackmail over mill, even if our refusal 
should delay Oatis release, are contained Embtel 494, Dec 24.5) 

3. Our Dec 7 Oatis proposal to FonMin includes offer restore US 
market for Czech goods. Daily loss of trade is substantial (possibly 
around $75,000 per day) and this must be felt by Czech, but as long 
as transfer of assets in US, especially steel mill, remains possibili- 
ty, Czechs apparently willing continue accepting daily trade loss 
while pursuing mill proceeds transfer arrangements. 





*Telegram 329 expressed the fear that a continuation of the delay in the Oatis 
negotiations would give the Czech Government the opportunity to circumvent the 
economic and civil aviation sanctions imposed on Czechoslovakia by the United 
States. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./1-552) 

*Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. 1v, Part 2, p. 1437 
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4. Failure Belgium, Holland and Denmark respond more helpful- 
ly re blocking Czech aviation is discouraging. While Czechs believe 
chance exists to obtain desired Copenhagen-to-Paris route, they 
may regard holding Oatis as good security toward resumption 
direct route if dog-leg negots finally fail, whereas if latter succeed, 
Czechs can tell us then no longer interested obtaining restoration 
direct route in exchange Oatis release. In that case, Czech might 
try substitute some new item for aviation item. So once again, until 
Copenhagen-to-Paris CSA project has been blocked, Czechs may ask 
selves “why hurry resume Oatis talks’. 

5. Two unrelated incidents without direct connection Oatis have 
unfortunately been added recently to scales against Oatis. In first 
place, US payment to Hungary for fliers* must have greatly en- 
couraged Czech ransom hopes. Accordingly, expect that whenever 
Oatis negotiations resumed, FonMin may try to capitalize on this 
development. Similarly, all our future efforts on behalf other Amer 
cits in difficulties Czechoslovakia (Pvt Woods for example) have 
perhaps been rendered more difficult or more expensive by pay- 
ment to Hungary for release of fliers. 

Second incident, equally unhelpful in terms Oatis, was one last 
month involving personnel British Embassy Prague (Embtel 469, 
December 15’ and previous). Results thus far: Disastrous humilia- 
tion British colleagues and corresponding impairment British pres- 
tige in Czechoslovakia, while “unmasking British-American espio- 
nage egents” by triumphant Czech Communists has probably con- 
vinced them anew that all Westerners including Western officials 
can be kicked around (and also shot at and wounded) with impuni- 
ty. 
6. While factors listed unfortunately do not justify revival hopes 
early Oatis release, picture is by no means all! black. In case this 
character, temporary setbacks may be inevitable part of ebb and 
flow of embittered East-West relations. Granted circumstances pre- 
vailing Communist Czechoslovakia we cannot wish Oatis into free- 
dom. In dealing with men now operating Czechoslovakia we cannot 
buy Oatis into freedom, except by mortgaging every other Ameri- 
can in country. What we may do is to force Czechoslovakia into re- 
leasing Oatis, first by convincing them, (even if it takes time) that 
their dreams of blackmail won't be realized, and second my making 
it too uncomfortable and too expensive for them to hold him. 

When Oatis case is finally over, | hope Dept will be able to de- 
clare not what it cost to ransom Oatis, but what penalty Amer 
Govt made Czechoslovakian Communists pay for abusing Amer citi- 
zen. Cost of Oatis to Czechoslovakia to date in lost trade alone is 

robably at least 5 million dollars, may be nearer 10 million dol- 
ars, and the pressure is still on. That is kind of computation Com- 
munists will eventually understand and it is likewise kind of un- 
derstanding leading to respect by Communists for American rights. 





*See footnote 2, infra. 

"Telegram 469 reported that two members of the staff of the British Embassy in 
Czechoslovakia, involved in an incident with the Czechoslovak police, had been shot, 
wounded, and subsequently expelled from the country. (601.4149/12-1551) 
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7. As immediate next steps, | accordingly again recommend that 
action (as described Embte!] 494, December 24) be taken with refer- 
ence to steel mill; and that Czech efforts to extend CSA air route 
south from Copenhagen be effectively blocked. With reservation 
that frequent reappraisal our position is desirable, | recommend 
that both those steps be accomplished before approach to FonMin 
suggested in Deptel 329 is given further consideration. 


BriGGs 


No. 2 
2) 4351 /12-2251 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Austria‘ 


SECRET WASHINGTON, January 9, 1952—8:52 p.m. 


1720. In view developments case US airmen in Hung? Dept does 
not think necessary call together urgent meeting chiefs of mission 
suggested Vienna’s 2128 Dec 22 rptd London 127, Paris 219, 
Moscow 75, Bonn 36, Rome 104, Belgrade 53, Budapest 20, Praha 
27, Warsaw 23.* However, Dept believes gen problems US relations 
with satellites highlighted by recent Hung action shld be consid- 
ered by such a meeting at appropriate time, preferably early in 


1952. Date and precise composition of meeting can be determined 
later. 


Review of basic policy toward satellites wid be principal agenda 
item, along with subsidiary problem protection US officials and 
other natls in EE. Meanwhile Dept is considering what further 
measures may be taken against Hung in retaliation for Hung con- 
duct recent plane incident. Wid appreciate from each mission com- 
ments (already recd from Vienna and Warsaw‘). 

ACHESON 





‘Drafted by Campbell! and cleared with Bonbright and Perkins. Repeated for in- 
formation to Moscow, Warsaw, Praha, Belgrade, Paris, Rome, Budapest, Bucharest, 
HICOG Bonn, and London 

“On Dec. 28, 1951, the Hungarian Government released four American fliers who 
had been held in custody since their plane had been shot down over Hungarian ter- 
ritory on Nov. 19. For documentation concerning this incident and the U.S. response 
to it, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 2, pp. 1468 ff 

*This telegram recommended the convening of an East European Chiefs of Mis- 
sion meeting as soon as possible to consider the crisis resulting from the Hunc rian 
treatment of the air crew and the Czechoslovak treatment of Oatis. (120.4351 /12- 
2251) 

*The comments received from Vienna were in telegram 2128; those from Warsaw 
in telegram 449, Dec. 24. (120.4351/12-2251 and 611.60/12-2451, respectively) Re- 
garding additional replies, see footnote 1, infra 
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No. 3 
611 68 1-1552: Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Cummings) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET Moscow, January 15, 1952—7 p.m. 


1183. Deptel 468, January 9.' Without having full knowledge 
many factors affecting our policy toward satellites both in general 
and in specific case of Hung, nevertheless, venture fol views: 

Hung plane incident only latest of series provocations by Krem- 
lin thru agency satellite govt. By contd maintenance dip] relation 
satellites, we make it possible Sovs to continue humiliate us in eyes 
its own and satellite populations at no risk USSR. Emb aware 
belief many persons that maintenance missions satellite capitals 
desirable as morale boosters for population. It seems doubtful 
people of Hung, however, were reassured re US by spectacle their 
puppet govt officials acting toward accredited US Govt reps in 
brazen rude manner in complete disaccord with traditional rela- 
tions between govts. 

Cessation dip! relations wld deprive satellite govts at least of our 
support their claim to independent sovereignty. Dept and missions 
concerned in better posit than we to assess importance continu- 
ation representation in present circumscribed conditions from 
standpoint polit . . . reporting. It wld seem likely most other func- 
tions OSR missions cld be carried on almost equally satisfactorily 
by protecting power. Practical absence trade relations shipping etc. 
and virtual impossibility protect our citizens lessen undesirability 
breaking relations. 

In event such step were taken, we shld, of course, make cleer our 
hope that time may come when we can again establish relations 
with a truly natl govt; that our action motivated by practical ab- 
sorption govt by USSR. 





'Printed as telegram 1720 to Vienna, supra. Replies to telegram 1720 were also 
received from Bucharest (telegram 278, Jan. 12), advocating coordination with the 
British Government on supporting diplomatic immunity in Eastern Europe before 
convening a Chiefs of Mission meeting (120.4351/1-1252), from Warsaw (telegram 
479, Jan. 12), suggesting diplomatic and economic measures to be used as leverage 
in Eastern Europe (120.4351/1-1252); from Belgrade (telegram 885, Jan. 12), recom- 
mending that the USSR be held responsible for all provocative actions taken by 
Eastern European governments ‘120.4351/1-1252); from Budapest (telegram 518, 
Jan. 14), advocating reprisals against the Soviet Union for Hungarian provocations 
(120.4351/1-1452); from Praha (telegram 550, Jan. 16), presenting a prospective 
agenda for the proposed meeting (120.4351/1-1652); and from Bonn (telegram 1393, 
Feb. 1), advocating joint Western European reprisal action against both the USSR 
and the Eastern European governments (120.4351/2-152). No replies from Paris, 
London, or Rome have been found in Department of State files 
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Dip] rupture, to have maximum effect, shld be applied to satel- 
lites individually as appropriate time arrives. Plane incident wid 
provide good point on which base break with Hung. 

Foregoing represents views majority officers here, some of whom 
were inclined contrarywise prior to recent events in Hung. 

This whole problem, which is course applicable beyond >lane 
case, cld profitably be thrashed out at chiefs of mission mtg. 

Dept rpt interested missions. 

CUMMINGS 


No. 4 


J | 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs (Schaetzel) to the Secretary of State 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,] January 16, 1952. 
Subject: Blocking of Czech Steel Mill 


Problem 


Secretary Snyder may raise at the NSC meeting this afternoon 
the proposed blocking of the Czech steel mill, suggesting that this 
brings to the forefront the broad question of whether we should 
block all Soviet area assets.’ 


Background 


The Czech steel mill is held in warehouse in the United States. It 
cost the Czechs approximately $17 million; they have now finished 
payment for the mill. There is no chance of their getting an export 
license to move the mill out of the country, and they know it. In 
the last few months there has been some indication that they have 
been moving their assets out of the United States. 

Our objectives with respect to the mill are: 


(1) To disassociate it from the Oatis case so that we are not 
placed in the position of using either the mill or its dollar value as 
ransom for Oatis 

(2) To see that the dollar value of the mill does not escape from 
US. jurisdiction, as it might if the Czechs were able to sell the mill 





‘According to the memorandum of discussion at the 111th meeting of the Nation- 
al Security Council, Jan. 16, the subject of the steel mill was not discussed during 
the formal session. (Truman Library, Truman papers, PSF-Subject file) In a memo 
randum of Jan. 16, however, Acheson indicated to Schaeizel that he and Snyder had 
discussed the matter at the conclusion of the meeting and that Snyder had agreed 
to take the action recommended at the end of this memorandum. (849.331/1-1652) 
The formal letter conveying Snyder's decision to Acheson was dated Jan. 17 
(849.331/1-1752) 
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to a speculator and perhaps make arrangements for payment 
through a Swiss bank. 

(3) To relate the dollar value of the mill to the nationalization 
claims. 


The present tactical situation in this matter is that NPA doubts 
whether it has legal authority to requisition this mill, which was 
tailored to European specifications, produces strip steel, which is 
not in particularly short supply in the United States, and would be 
very costly to convert for use in U.S. industry. As a consequence, 
we have been in touch with Treasury and requested that they take 
specific blocking action against the mill under the Trading with 
the Enemy Act, giving as justification that the Government is 
doing this while it explores how this mill can best be related to the 
general defense program. 

As suggested above, Secretary Snyder's interest in this may be to 
consider the implications it has with regard to general blocking. 
We feel that this pitfall has been avoided by relating the blocking 
to only one asset and that, in turn, to the defense program. Our 
present position is one of opposition to genera! blocking of Soviet 
area assets for the following reasons: 


1. We have not wanted to get blocking involved in the Oatis case 
because, as a practical matter, it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to unfreeze Czech assets after the action had been taken. 

2. General blocking in the case of Czechoslovakia, for instance, 
would undoubtedly create a public furor here which would force 
the United States into an across-the-board blocking of Soviet area 
assets. 

3. we export controls and import restrictions, specifically in 
the case of Czechoslovakia, Soviet area trade and dollar earnings 
are at an all-time low, so that by and large we are enjoying the 
practical benefits of blocking. Furthermore, there are certain com- 
modities we are interested in getting from Eastern Europe. The 
present system permits the importation of these commodities, such 
as goose feathers from Hungary, while general blocking would 
make this importation extremely difficult. 

4. Finally, we have felt it would be desirable to hold in reserve 
this last and most drastic weapon of economic warfare in case of 
more serious future need. 


Recommendation 

1. That Secretary Snyder be urged to take specific blocking action 
forthwith so that the risk of subsequent embarrassment to the Gov- 
ernment of the escape of the dollar value of the mill does not 
occur. 

2. That you indicate that the type of action proposed in this case 
does not seem to raise the question of general blocking. 
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No. 5 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Officer in Charge of Polish, 
Baltic, and Czechoslovak Affairs ( Vedeler) 


SECRET WasnincTon, February 13, 1952. 
Subject: US Relations with the Soviet Bloc States 
Participants: Representative Ja: .es Richards, Chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Mr. McFal!—H 
Mr. Vedeler—EE 

The Department's representatives met Representative Richards 
today at his request to give him information on the unreliable 
claims of Dr. Vojtech Krajcovic about an underground in Slovakia 
and the latter's connection with it. Krajcovic had published an arti- 
cle with many fabrications about the underground in the Saturday 
Evening Post for December 29, 1951 and had subsequently talked 
with Mr. Richards who referred him to the Department in order to 
discuss underground activities. 

After we had presented information on Krajcovic, the conversa- 
tion turned to the general subject of US relations with the Soviet 
bloc states. Mr. Richards expressed concern and some dissatisfac- 
tion about three points: (1) the apparent lack of activity on the part 
of the Department and other Government agencies in fostering an 
underground in the Communist states; (2) the inadequate extent to 
which the principle of reciprocity was being applied in our rela- 
tions with Communist regimes; and (3) the doubtful advantages of 
continuing the maintenance of diplomatic relations with Soviet 
bloc governments. 

As to the first of these points, Mr. Richards indicated that 
nobody in Congress knew anything for certain about whether the 
Department was supporting underground activities in the Commu- 
nist countries. Sometimes very general references were made to 
the subject, but (and he expressed this complaint with feeling) his 
Committee was kept completely in the dark about what the Gov- 
ernment agencies might be doing in this field. While recognizing 
the need for secrecy about such operations, he thought that the 
members of Congress immediately concerned were entitled to, and 
should be entrusted with, information and that it was time to cease 
treating them like children or irresponsible people. He cited the 
Atomic Energy Committee, which had received highly secret infor- 
mation and kept it securely, as an example to be followed in this 
connection. 
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With reference to our treatment of Communist states on the 
basis of reciprocity, it was suggested that the Departinent already 
followed this principle and a number of examples were mentioned. 
Mr. Richards acknowledged that this might be the case insofar as 
the satellite governments were concerned but believed that the De- 
partment did not go far enough along this line in dealing with the 
Soviet Union which was after all mainly responsible for making it 
so difficult for the US to carry on diplomatic relations with the 
countries of Eastern Europe. Pointing to travel restrictions, he 
asked why we had not already imposed a strict limitation on Soviet 
representatives in the US. We explained the Government's decision 
to take such a step, plans to discuss it with members of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee and to announce it to the public, and 
the reasons for not acting sooner following the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s notification on January 15 of new travel restrictions. The 
Congressman welcomed this decision but believed, as he said many 
others in Congress did also, that the action should have come earli- 
er and that a strong statement should be made upon its announce- 
ment. 


On the subject of continued maintenance of diplomatic relations 
with the Communist governments, the Congressman questioned 
whether the US was continuing to derive a net balance of advan- 


tage from having missions in the Communist countries. While we 
stressed various benefits to the US deriving from our diplomatic 
missions and also recalled that the National Military Establish- 
ment had a strong interest in seeing our missions continued, he 
considered that the question turned on whether the missions were 
supplying much information as observation posts. He doubted that 
they were doing so under the present limitations upon their oper- 
ations. He tended not to be sympathetic with other arguments in 
favor of continuing to maintain diplomatic relations. 

The Congressman reiterated that it was time to be tough with 
the Communist states and the Department should not wait until 
they have taken some action against us before we proceed against 
them. He declared that if the Department could not take strong 
steps to forestall a Rivers Resolution then he would himself hold a 
press conference making a demand for v'corous action, and might 
possibly introduce a resolution. 


Comment: 


Throughout the conversation the remarks of Mr. Richards re- 


vealed a growing impatience among members of Congress and par- 
ticularly the Foreign Affairs Committee with the situation of the 
US in the East-West struggle and the growing importance of do- 
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mestic political considerations in the shaping of their views on for- 
eign affairs at the present time. 

Recommended action: 

(1) That steps be taken by representatives of the appropriate 
agencies to inform on a highly confidential basis a select group of 
Congressmen, as was done with the Atomic Energy Program 
during the war, of our plans and operations in the covert field 
against international Communism; 

(2) That a special effort be made by higher offices of the Depart- 
ment and the National Defense Establishment to present personal- 
ly to influential members of Congress the views of these Depart- 
ments on the question of continuing to maintain diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Communist states so that there may be closer coordi- 
nation of thought between Congress and the Government agencies 
on this subject; 

(3) That copies of the Department's memorandum on application 
of the principles of reciprocity in relation to the Communist gov- 
ernment be sent to Mr. Richards for the information of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 


No. 6 
249 1111 Oates, Wihhem N (22-1452 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Briggs) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Prana, February 14, 1952—6 p.m. 


616. FonMin Siroky sent me word yesterday that he wid like see 
me today and I met him this morning for hour and half at least 90 
percent of which was devoted to discussion of steel mill. 

I presented our current Oatis proposal' after declaring that after 
careful study last month's Czech suggestions, my govt offered 
agreement that in general wid return matters to situation existing 
prior Oatis arrest, which solution is based on our recognition of 
Czecho’s desire expressed last Sept by Amb Prochazka to avoid ap- 
pearance acting under pressure, and equally based on Czecho rec- 





‘Transmitted in telegram 351 to Praha, Jan. 19, the proposal offered: |) to exchange 
Oatis for Czech prisoners held in the West, 2) to certify consular invoices permitting 
the import of Czech goods, 3) to resume issuing licenses for the export of US goods to 
Czechoslovakia; 4) to grant permission for the overflight of the Czech airlines over 
West Germany; and 5) to initiate discussions concerning the unblocking of the Czech 
steel mill. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./1~-1452) 
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ognition US not prepared accept any settlement resembling ransom 
payment. 

After listening while interpreter read US Govt proposal which 
Siroky said wid receive careful study by himself and cabinet col- 
leagues “especially Min of Finance”, Siroky immediately launched 
into denunciation our steel mill action. He declared that in midst 
of Oatis discussions had come US Treas action about which Czecho 
not notified advance. He added Czecho not even yet officially in- 
formed as to precise nature step which he gathered is taken under 
US war powers. “Does US consider itself at war with Czecho”” he 
demanded. 

I replied that steel mill action based on strategic considerations 
and importance of steel to nat! defense and that it had no refer- 
ence whatsoever to Oatis. As far as lack of notification in advance 
concerned, I was sorry if Czecho offended. As for effect on mill of 
US action, I said that with reservation I might not have full info 
thereon, I interpreted it to mean that whereas previously export of 
mill from US had been blocked, now mill has been seized by US 
Govt and if sold proceeds wid not be accessible to Czecho except 
thru some future agrmt “for example as suggested in point five of 
proposed agrmt.” I also said that US action appeared similar in 
effect to that taken by Czecho several years ago when it confiscated 
US property in this country, except that seized Amer property was 
of much greater value than steel mill. 

Siroky countered by declaring US action re steel mill “unprece- 
dented, bellicose, and gross discrimination,” last for reason that 
whereas Czecho action re US property was according to Czech law 
of general applicability in interests social welfare etc., US action is 
blow aimed exclusively at Czecho. All this he concluded wid have 
to be referred to Min of Finance and cabinet colleagues for consid- 
eration. He said | could expect to hear from him “within a few 
days”, to which I replied I was entirely at his disposition until end 
of next week when | expected depart from Praha for approx two 
weeks absence. 

At end of meeting | again requested access to Oatis. Siroky said: 
“When you last mentioned access | expressed hope Oatis wid soon 
be in your Emb and hence visit to him superfluous. In view of 
present situation | shall initiate necessary action with Min of Jus- 


My comments: (1) Today's conversation indicates our steel mill 
action probably principal, not necessarily only, reason for long 
delay in Siroky appointment. 

(2) oe which Siroky evidently sought deliberately to 


convey throughout conversation was “no steel mill, no Oatis’ not 
withstanding which | believe this remains to be seen. My com- 
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ments today shid have gone some further way toward extinguish- 
ing ransom hopes although conceivably they may not have killed 


(3) For first time Siroky toda my referred to cabinet colleagues and 
Minister of Finance. This ve some significance as indicating 
for example thet Siroky hopes get off hook by cabinet decision ac- 
cepting com ise solution Oatis case responsibility for which wid 
be shared. (I recognize this may be wishful thinking on m pa 
(4) No comment whatever was made by Siroky re points 2. 

4, that is restoration of status quo ante Oatis arrest thru terminat- 
ing US actions taken. This failure to comment I interpret as tactics 
on part FonMin seeking minimize importance US concessions. I am 
by no means convi that when other cabinet and party mem- 
bers, etc., start evaluating lost Czecho trade, aviation access west- 
ern Europe etc., our offer may not carry considerable weight. 


My recommendations: 


(1) Although Czecho Govt shid now be quite thoroughly informed 
re steel mill action and its effect, shid official notification not yet 
have to Czecho Emb in Wash I suggest this be done. 

(2) We shid by all means go forward ee note re access 
(1) inaiadine Oatis as per per Ebel 6 613, Feb 1 

(3) Pending Czecho repl — proposals continued absence 
US publicity re these "Sovransions Id be helpful. Conversely leak 
wid undoubtedly jeopardize chances success. 


Briccs 





"Telegram 613 proposed protesting Czech denial of access to Oatis. (249.1111/2- 
1352) 


120 231 /3-7H2 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Bruce) to the Department of State 


SECRET Panis, f:Larch 7, 1952—2 p.m. 


5391. From EE Mission Chiefs. Fol is summary gen conclusions 
reached EE Mission Chiefs mtg March 6. 


L. Policy toward satellites. 


With objective weakening Sov grip on satellites, US shid, thru 
diplomatic means, more frequently resort to UN, propaganda, 
covert operations and use economic weapons, pursue fol lines of 
action: |. Show continuing concern for satellite peoples; 2. Show dis- 
trust of regimes; 3. Exploit force of nationalism; 4. Encourage dis- 
cordant tendencies within ruling groups fostering where feasible 
trends toward Titoism; 5. Exploit our position in Yugo as means of 
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exerting influence on satellites; 6. Make limited use of exiles where 
appropriate to support propaganda and covert activities; 7. Encour- 
age selective defection and make adequate provision for satellite 
defectors and refugees; 8. Conduct policies and operations aimed at 
multiplying Sov difficulties in satellites and creating situation 
whereby satellite peoples will be of maximum assistance in case 
war; 9. Seek to disrupt economic plans of USSR in satellites; 10. 
Expose false Sov concern for legality re these countries; 11. While 
avoiding provocation, not be deterred from action serving best US 
interests for fear Sov reprisals; and 12. Seek to associate other 
western powers in pursuit our objectives and policies. 


Il. Maintenance and conduct of relations with satellites. 


1. At present time advantageous maintain relations with satel- 
lites principally because missions serve as (a) sources of info; (b) 
channels of communication necessary pursuit US policies and pro- 
tection US interests; and (c) evidence US concern for satellite peo- 
ples. 

2. Recognized it may become necessary break relations if above 
advantages diminish to point outweighed by disadvantages involved 
in maintaining reps in hostile countries where they are mistreated 
and insulted and their effectiveness reduced. Developments which 
may be significant or decisive in determining when that point 
reached include: (a) Unjustified arrest and detention US official 
personnel; (b) interference with regular diplomatic communications 
between mission and US Govt; (c) treatment damaging to mission 
or dignity of US going beyond limit of acceptance. 

3. US shld not tie its hand re circumstances which will bring de- 
cision to break. On other hand may be desirable let satellite govt 
know without publicity if certain course of conduct on its part 
likely to have that result. 

4. Decision on maintaining or breaking relations will depend on 
circumstances surrounding each case. If break with one satellite, 
need be no automatic break with others or coordinated break by 
other western govts. 

5. Consideration shld be given to arrangements short of break 
such as withdrawal of resident chiefs of mission from satellite caps, 
multiple accreditation of chiefs of mission, or reduction of missions 
to caretaker status. 

6. As gen rule desirable for US chiefs of mission establish with 
satellite officials relations which are correct and provide ready 
access to satellite govts, maintaining firmness and dignity and leav- 
ing no doubt as to US views. 

7. Restrictions and harassment of US missions shld wherever 
possible and practicable be met with speedy retaliatory action. Co- 
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ordinated action by other western govts sometimes desirable but in 
most cases shid not be allowed delay US action. 

8. In conduct relations with satellites may be cases where inter- 
vention with Sov Govt useful altho existence diplomatic relations 
with satellites complicates such intervention. Action in US general- 
ly better way to make clear Sov responsibility for improper satel- 
lite behavior. 


Ill. Propaganda. 


1. VOA and RFE are of extraordinary importance for US policy 
in Sov orbit. They have separate functions to perform; their identi- 
ty shld be kept separate in minds of listeners insofar as possible. 

2. RFE activity may have direct bearing on maintenance rela- 
tions with satellites. Implications of this shld receive urgent study. 

3. VOA programs te Sov orbit generally well conceived and effec- 
tive. Major emphasis shld continue on world news, developing 
unity and strength of free world, and explanation of US policies. 

4. Commie propaganda having some success in USSR in “Hate 
America” campaign and implanting impression US driving world 
into world war III. In satellites, majority opinion continues pro- 
American and hope is for early liberation even through war. Thus 
VOA has essentially different tasks in combatting Sov propaganda 
in satellites and USSR itself. Particularly important counteract in- 
fluence Sov propaganda on youth. 

5. In speaking of question Germany and Ger rearmament, espe- 
cially to Czechs, Poles, Russians, US info services shld stress safe- 
guards against revival Ger power, especially integration Western 
Ger in European community progressively more united and inclu- 
sion Ger units in Eur Army dedicated to self-defense and peace. 

6. Any US propaganda which contributes to weakening of Sov 
grip on satellites is worthwhile. Each satellite shld be dealt with 
according its own history; traditions and special circumstances. 

7. Info services must avoid stimulation unjustified and premature 
action or hopes for early liberation which cannot be fulfilled. 


IV. Means of retaliation and pressure. 


1. US shid be prepared adopt measures of pressure and retalia- 
tion against USSR and satellites for purpose of: 


(a) Securing relaxation of measures against US or nationals; 

(b) Retribution for such measures; 

(c) Deterring Commie govts from steps harmful to US interests; 
and 

(d) Gen pursuit US policy toward Sov orbit. 
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2. Measures wid generally be directed against individual govts 
but in appropriate cases might be taken against both USSR and in- 
dividual satellite or against whole Sov orbit. 

3. US shld make maximum use retaliation in kind consonant 
with our standards of justice. 

4. Retaliation shld be taken promptly as possible in order in- 
crease effectiveness. Where pressure applied for such purpose as 
freeing detained US citizen desirable apply such measures as can 
later be lifted, thus providing basis for negotiation. 

5. Measures shid be used wherever possible as deterrents rather 
than retribution. Wherever feasible advance determination of 
points at which such measures wld be taken shld be made and se- 
cretly communicated to govt concerned or made public as circum- 
stances require. 

6. Fol measures shld be kept under continuing consideration for 
use: 

(a) Seizure of assets; 

(b) Curtailment of dol remittances; 

(c) Further limitation or — US export; 

(d) Restriction on imports through delays in consular invoices 
and a ap lication of laws re slave labor; 


(e) Blacklisting; 
(f) Restrictions on travel of US citizens. 


7. Taking measures by virtue our position in Ger and Austria has 
limited possibilities diminishing daily in view development rela- 
tions with Ger and Austria. 

8. Seizure of hostages not practical measures of retaliation and 
pressure particularly in US itself. Possibilities for such action exist 
in US zones Ger and Austria but do not appear promising. 

9. Dept shid undertake full and continuing study of how to give 
maximum coordination and effect to actual and potential weapons 
of retaliation and pressure. Shld make inventory of weapons at our 
disposal and determine in advance, where possible, circumstances 
under which they cld be used. 

10. Efforts shld be made coordinate US action with that of other 
Western Govts, it being recognized in some cases separate action 
more appropriate or effective. Study of problems shld be continued 
in NATO deputies. 


V. Operation of missions. 
A. Staffs. 


1. Particularly important obtain best qualified personnel, select- 
ing when possible some time before they proceed to posts. 
= who prove unsuitable for service in EE shid be quickly 
removed 
3. Desirable continue 2-year rule. 
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4. Staffs shld be kept to minimum necessary for functions mis- 
sions expected to perform. Consideration shld be given reduction 
Moscow staff; however, civilian staff shld not be reduced without 
corresponding reduction service attachés staffs. Any reduction shid 
be carried out in such way as to avoid creating impression step 
taken in anticipation of war. 


B. Protection of personnel. 


1. Desirable provide diplomatic passports to staff personnel in 
certain countries. Realized that this may not afford full measure of 
safety unless diplomatic status recognized by foreign govt, but any 
step which decreases risks to which US personnel exposed is worth 
while. 

2. Arrest of Western nationals on staffs Western missions in Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria matter of deep concern. Unjustified arrest and 
detention of US staff members wid make it impossible continue 
diplomatic relations with satellite govt concerned. In view develop- 
ing situation, ma‘ be necessary cut staffs to skeleton size with dip- 
lomatic officers only. 


C. Reciprocity in imposition of restrictions. 


1. US shld take counter-measures wherever possible and practi- 
cable, applying roughly same restrictions on Commie personnel in 
US as are imposed upon our missions. 

2. Efforts shld be continued to obtain joint action by Eastern 
govts wherever practicable. 


D. Peripheral reporting. 


1. PR units have proved valuable in supplementing reporting of 
EE missions and shld be continued. 

2. EE Missions and PR units shld keep in close touch by periodic 
personal visits of missions reporting officer and exchange of re- 
ports. Shid also be maximum interchange of reports among PR 
units. 

Effectiveness of PR shid be periodically reassessed, with atten- 
tion given its value to other US agencies as well as Dept. 


BRUCE 
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No. 8 
849 331 / 4-452 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affuirs (Perkins) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, April 4. 1952. 
Subject: Czechoslovak Steel Mill and Gtis Case 


Problem: 


To determine the Department's position with respect to a request 
of the World C»ommerce Corporation for authorization of a pro- 
posed purchase of the Czechoslovak steel mill. 

Discussion: 

World Commerce Corporation of New York, which has retained 
the legal counsel of General Donavsn’s firm of xttorneys, has been 
having discussions for some time #ith the Czechs looking toward 
the purchase for a German stee! company of a Czechoslovek strip 
mill, which has been under a bloccing order of the Treaswiy ‘since 
January 17. We were informed on April 2 by Geieral Donovan that 
Mr. Frank Ryan, President of World Commerce, had reached agree- 
ment with Czechoslovak representatives at Zurich on a proposed 
transaction pending approval of the US Government and issuance 
of the nece ssa*y Treasury license. The proposal is as follows: 

The US Trvasury would issue a check for $10 millici: to the 
Chase Nationa) Bank under instruction to transfer this a*nount to 
the Union Barn of Switzerland for the account of the Czechoslowak 
seller upon authorization by Rvan. At the same time « Diisseldorf 
Bank would pen an irrevocable letter of credit vaiid for six 
months with the Chiuse International Bank in favor of Wor!g Com- 
merce. The latter would reimburse the US Treasury as soon as 
drawings might be 1:egotiated under the letter of credit. The mil! 
would thus be sold by World Commerce to Internationale Maschin- 
enhandel Gmb.H., Diisseldorf, in Western Germany. In the negotia- 
tions Ryan expressed (he personal opinion entirely on his own initi- 
ative March 26 that the transaction could be concluded under the 
commercial conditions discussed only if Oatis were released within 
10 days after conclusion of the agreement. On March 29 the Czech- 
oslovak delegation stated to Ryan that the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment was prepared to release Oatis provided that the proposed con- 
tract was conclutied. 





‘Drafted by Vedeler and cleared with Bohlen and Jack C. Corbett, Deputy Direc- 
tor of the Office of Financial and Development Policy 
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The disposition of the steel mill has been a problem for this Gov- 
ernment ever since 1948. The Czechs concluded a contract with the 
United Engineering and Foundry Company in 1947 (before the 
Communist coup in Czechoslovakia) for construction and purchase 
of the mill, and completed payment for it, amounting to about $17 
million with storage charges included, in December 1951. The 
Czechs endeavored in 1948 to obtain a license for its export to 
Czechoslovakia but this was denied by the US Government. From 
that time the Czechs apparently did not give up hope of obtaining 
the mill in some manner or other until the latter part of 1951, 
when they first began to make realistic efforts to sell the mill. 
When we learned there was a prospect of its sale and the escape of 
the proceeds from US jurisdiction, the specific blocking action was 
taken. 

In the course of the discussions on the Oatis case at Prague the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister introduced the question of the steel 
mill and hinted at getting its release as part of the arrangements 
for freeing Oatis. We consistently opposed this effort, taking the po- 
sition repeatedly that the disposition of the mill or its proceeds had 
no connection with the Oatis case. We have indicated to the Czechs 
both in oral discussion and by aide-mémoire? that after a settle- 
ment of the Oatis case, including an exchange of persons and lift- 
ing of our main retaliatory measures, the US Government would 
be prepared to discuss with the Czechoslovak Government out- 
standing financial problems with a view to reaching agreement on 
them, including the steel mill or the proceeds from its sale and 
compensation for nationalized American property in Czechoslova- 
kia. 

The press and members of Congress have raised the question of 
the relation of the Oatis case to the disposition of the steel mil! or 
proceeds from its sale. There has been a particular interest to learn 
whether we were using this as ransom to get Oatis free. We have 
always taken the position in recorded hearings and in correspond- 
ence with members of Congress etc, that we were not so doing and 
that the Oatis case was something entirely apart from the matter 
of the steel mill. 

Insofar as any relationship has existed between the two, the 
Czechs have endeavored to establish it and we have tried to dis- 
abuse them of the notion that they could use the release of Oatis to 
get the steel mill or its proceeds. To drive this home with the 
Czechs was one of our motives in blocking the mill. 





2Reference is to the proposal made by Briggs at his meeting with Siroky on Feb. 
14; see Document 6. 
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The Department has long sought a means by which the asset of 
the mill, the only sizeable Czechoslovak asset in the US might be 
utilized in a settlement of our financial claims against the Czecho- 
slovak Government. We would probably be willing to settle these 
claims for $25 million. The decision was taken more than two years 
ago to utilize this asset and possibly our control over Czechoslova- 
kia’s share in the gold pool distribution as a leverage or offset to 
obtain satisfaction of American financial claims against Czechoslo- 
vakia. 

It was on this basis that discussions were held with Treasury, 
and Treasury agreed to the blocking action on the understanding 
that if the mill were sold the proceeds would go into a blocked ac- 
count. If these proceeds are allowed to go freely to the Czechoslo- 
vak Government, it probably means that American claimants will 
lose by a corresponding amount since little other pressure for ob- 
taining settlement is available. 

World Commerce Corporation had earlier been in touch with the 
Department about negotiation of the purchase of the mill. Its rep- 
resentatives had been encouraged by the Department to pursue 
this possibility but had been informed that a license would be 
issued only on condition that the funds for payment go into a 
blocked account. They tried to negotiate with the Czechs a pur- 
chase on this basis but when they were met with a negative re- 
sponse they introduced entirely on their own the proposal that 
Oatis be released in return for a free transfer of the funds to the 
Czechs. World Commerce thus appears to be trying to buy the avu- 
thorization of this Government for the proposed transaction by the 
promise of the release of Oatis and at the same time to make the 
proposal acceptable to the Czechs by the promise of a free transfer 
of proceeds. 

If we should authorize the transaction as proposed by World 
Commerce, it might be argued that the transfer of the proceeds to 
the Czechs represented only a recovery of a property to which they 
still possess legal title under the blocking order and that the US in 
agreeing to the deal only removed a pressure measure which it had 
imposed through the blocking action since the imprisonment of 
Oatis. This argument might have considerable appeal to many rep- 
resentatives of the press and to many others who are impatient 
with the Department’s lack of success so far in obtaining the re- 
lease of Oatis. The immediate sale of the mill to World Commerce, 
apparently the only party seriously interested in acquiring the mill 
at a reasonable price, might avoid any problems such as future cus- 
tody of the mill, its retention as a possible white elephant, and 
wastage of the asset for lack of customers. 
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On the other hand, such authorization would doubtless appear as 
ransom to those in Congress and among the public who had previ- 
ously sought and obtained the Department's assurance that every- 
thing would be done to obtain the release of Oatis except to pay 
ransom and that the steel mill was not being used in any way in 
connection with our efforts in behalf of Oatis. It would accordingly 
be necessary in case of authorization to prepare the ground careful- 
ly with appropriate members of Congress. If the mill should be uti- 
lized in this way exclusively for the benefit of Oatis, members of 
Congress . . . might well question the Department's sincerity. . . . 

Our approval! of the sale would also mean that the Czechoslovak 
Communists might well feel the claim that they had won out 
against the US in the Oatis case after all. The Communists have 
attempted from the beginning to use Oatis as a bargaining asset to 
extract something from us which they did not have before his 
arrest. To them it must mean the getting of $10 million which they 
had probably expected otherwise to lose. If the proposed sale goes 
through it would accordingly almost inevitably be regarded by the 
Communists as a triumph over the US Government and a gaining 
of ransom. It might be expected, as our Embassy at Prague sug- 
gests, to set the pattern of US relations with the Communist re- 
gimes of Eastern Europe making it more difficult for our missions 


and for any American citizens who in the future may be impris- 
oned by the satellite governments. 


Alternative Courses of Action: 


Under the foregoing circumstances the following courses of 
action are possible: 


|. Disapproval of the proposed sale, together with an approach as 
soon as possible to the Czechoslovak Government at Prague. Am- 
bassador Briggs would be instructed (see attached telegram*) to 
inform Foreign Minister Siroky that the pro transaction in- 
volving Oatis could not be authorized by the US Government; that 
a basis mutually to the interest of the two Governments had al- 
ready been proposed in oral discussion and by aide-mémoire of Feb- 
ruary 14 for solving the Oatis problem and for dealing with the 
steel mill (that is, exchange of persons in US and Czechoslovak cus- 
tody, lifting of our main retaliatory measures imposed since impris- 
onment of Oatis, and subsequent discussion looking toward a gener- 
al financial settlement including disposition of the proceeds of the 
steel mill in the context of claims for compensation for nationalized 





"No telegram was found attached to the source text; a marginal note indicates, 
however, that this memorandum was submitted to Acheson by Perkins on Apr. 4, 
and that the recommendation in the concluding paragraph was approved by the Sec- 
retary. Telegram 440 to Praha, Apr. 4, contained the essence of the approved recom- 
mendation and bore Acheson's signature. Presumably it is this telegram that is 
under reference. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./4-352) 
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American property); and that since disposition of the steel mill or 
proceeds from its sale is a matter apart from the release of Oatis, 
the only possibility for the Czechs to sell the mill and utilize the 
a would be on the basis of having the funds put into a 

locked account and considered in relation to our financial claims. 

General Donovan would be advised that the transaction in the 
form proposed was regarded as contrary to the national interest 
and no authorization could consequently be given for the sale 
unless the proceeds were transferred to a blocked account. World 
Commerce should make this clear to the Czechs in any further dis- 
cussions with them about the sale of the mill in accordance with 
the position we would take with the Czechoslovak Government at 
Prague in discussing this matter with the Foreign Office. 

Il. Authorization of the proposed sale. 


Recommendation: 


We believe that on balance Alternative I above is the right 
course and recommend that it be adopted as the Department's posi- 
tion, and that you sign the attached telegram. 





No. 9 


249.1111 Oates, William N /5-2452 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Briggs) to the Department of 


State 


TOP SECRET PRAHA, May 28, 1952—6 p.m. 


821. Purpose this telegram is survey Oatis negotiations in broad- 
er perspective, supplementing previous messages, especially those 
beginning Embtel 737, Apr. 15.' Immediate possibilities include: 


1. Stalemate. On April 15 Foreign Minister Siroky declared 
“steel mill blocking order must be settled before considering other 
matters”. This cuts across our Feb 14 ey last pa ph of 
which declares after Oatis case settled, US Govt prepared discuss 
financial problems including steel mill. For nearly six months 
Czechoslovakia has ignored our representations about Oatis (except 
access) and has failed reply or show any indication interest in Feb 
14 proposal. During same time Siroky has made great to-do over 
steel mill, his May 22 note insisting proceeds remain unblocked 
and demanding “immediate and unconditional access to funds’’.* 
There is thus possibility of continuing impasse and while I believe 
we eventually would win on this front, eventually might mean 





‘Not printed. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./4-1552) 

*See footnote 1, Document 6. 

‘In reply to the US. proposal of May 10, Siroky sent a seven-page note of rejec- 
tion to the Embassy. (Telegram 459 to Praha, May 2; 249.1111 Oatis, William N./4- 
1752) A summary of the note was transmitted in telegram 812 from Praha, May 24. 
(249.1111 Oatis, William N./5-2452) 
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some time, especially if mill remains unsold. (Foregoing not intend- 
ed — our note replying Czechoslovak May 22 note should not be 
along line suggested Embtels 816, May 27 and 819, May 28*). 

2. Alternative possibility might be “package deal” involving si- 
multaneous acceptance by Czechoslovaks of our Feb 14 Oatis pro- 
posal, and by US of plan based on Siroky May 22 proposal. 


a. Respective agreements concerning Oatis and financial 
matters would be separate but made simultaneously providing 
for acceptance our Feb 14 proposal and for accepting Czecho- 
slovak May 22 proposal with important proviso that entry into 
effect of financial arrangements would take place say 30 days 
after exchange of persons. 

b. Financial arrangement would consist of release proceeds 
mill against Czech agreement deposit 8 percent beginning that 
date, with negotiations for detailed claims settlement to be un- 
dertaken in Praha immediately. 


It has always been Dept’s position that once Oatis case settled 
other problems susceptible to adjustment. Furthermore, primary 
objective in blocking steel mill last January was to force Czechoslo- 
vaks reach agreement on nationalization claims, which objective 
wid have been achieved. In end, cost to Czechoslovakia in lost trade 
will have far exceeded present value of mill which Czechs may 
recoup under proposal. Consequently, Embassy's suggestion does 
not imply retreat from position of no ransom for Oatis. 

Whether two-step package deal can be sold Siroky, of course, re- 
mains be seen. From his point of view arrangement offers obvious 
advantages including ability tell Cabinet primary Czech objective 
holding Oatis had been reached, namely funds for steel mill un- 
blocked. 

There are, of course, variants of foregoing but in no case do I be- 
lieve we should agree to anything short of release Oatis as first 
step. 

In this general connection I desire again suggest consideration of 
our next moves would be facilitated by my proceeding to Washing- 
ton for consultation.*® 

Briccs 





*Both telegrams recommended against allowing the proceeds of the steel mil! sale 
to appear to be used for a ransom payment for Oatis’ release. (249.1111 Oatis, Wil- 
liam N./5-2752 and /5-2852 

*Briggs returned to Washington for consultation in midJune. For a record of his 
conversation with President Truman on June 18, see infra 
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No. 10 


611 49/6- 18a2 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia (Briggs) 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, June 18, 1952. 
Subject: Ambassador Briggs’ call on President Truman 
Participants: President Truman 

Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs 

At the White House, following my call on the President, and 
with his consent, I made the following statement in response to in- 
quiries by correspondents: 

I said that the President and I had discussed Czechoslovak/U/S. 
relations in general, including the Oatis case. The President ex- 
pressed his continuing concern for Mr. Oatis’ welfare and declared 
that as long as Oatis remains in prison it will be impossible to have 
satisfactory relations with Czechoslovakia. The President also ex- 
pressed interest in the welfare of Jan Hvasta, a young American 
citizen and war veteran who was tried in Czechoslovakia on an es- 
pionage charge in 1948 and has been in prison since then. 

Having conveyed the foregoing to correspondents in the White 
House lobby, I repeated it in substance for television outside. 

During approximately fifteen minutes with the President he 
asked numerous questions concerning conditions in Czechoslovakia, 
the state of public feeling, difficulties of operating our Mission, et 
cetera. I also took occasion to outline the proposals we have been 
discussing in the Department and which are now pending clear- 
ance for use in Prague on my return.’ 





‘Reference is to a refinement of the second alternative suggested in telegram 821 
from Praha, supra. The two draft agreements suggested by Briggs were finalized 
during conversations between Treasury Secretary Snyder and Secretary Acheson 
They were transmitted to Praha, where Briggs had returned, in telegram 506, June 
28. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./5-2652) Briggs presented the proposals to Siroky on 
July 1, according to telegram 5 from Praha, July 2. (249.1111 Oatis, William N_/7- 
252) 





No. 11 
Editorial Note 


Having received no response to his proposals of July 1 (see foot- 
note 1, supra), Briggs, who was destined for a new assignment in 
Korea, addressed, with the approval of the Department of State, a 
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letter dated August 20 to President Gottwald appealing for action 
on the Oatis case. A copy of this letter, to which the Czechoslovak 
Government did not respond, is contained in telegram 43 to Praha, 
August 18. (249.1111 Oatis, William N_/8-1452) Briggs departed 
Praha on August 27, leaving Nat B. King in charge of the Embas- 
sy. On August 29, King received a categorical rejection, transmit- 
ted to the Department in despatch 84, August 29, of the July 1 pro- 
posals. (249.1111 Oatis, William N_/8-2952) 





No. 12 
24% 1111 Gate. Wihem N ‘S- 1552 Telegram 


The Charge in Czechoslovakia (King) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Prana, September 15, 1952—6 p.m. 

167. We have been considering advisability capitalizing on Czech 
request for agreement new Wash Amb, and following has occurred 
to US: 

1. Suggestions in Embtel 145 Sept 2' were prompted in part by 
hope Dept’s position in NY bank case could be reversed and 
prompt action taken in order provide suitable climate for our sug- 
gested counterproposals and to prevent present impasse from so- 
lidifying. Bank case now seems to be so complex that any possibili- 
ty of a quick settlement is remote if not impossible. 

2. We believe that we must now recognize that Czechs loss of US 
trade has had no decisive effect. Stopping this trade has probably 
only caused them to accelerate planned reorientation Czech trade 
with east and to recognize they cannot at this late date regain lost 
US markets to any appreciable extent. Furthermore, Czechs have 
seemingly become reconciled to permanent loss of German over- 
flights (Embtel 166 Sept 127). The above, and exchange of Czech 
prisoners in Germany (which never really interested Czechs), have 
been our principal bargaining points in Oatis case. Without with- 
drawing our Sept 2 suggestions for an across-the-board settlement 
we are of the opinion that Dept might consider an alternative plan 
by which we could take advantage of fact that for the first time in 
over a year Czechs are asking us for something—i.e. agrément for 
new Amb. 





‘Telegram 145 offered the opinion that the Oatis case had become so intertwined 
with the economic issues that a comprehensive proposal should be made to clear 
them all up at once. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./9-252) 

*Telegram 166 reported that the Czechoslovak Government had asked the Pan 
American Airlines office in Praha to cease operating. (9) 1.5249/9-1252) 
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3. We have repeatedly told Czechs that relations with US will 
continue be impaired so long as Oatis is imprisoned, last time being 
Amb Briggs ltr of Aug 20 to Gottwald (Embte!l 112 Aug 20°) which 
was, like most everything else connected with Oatis case, pointedly 
ignored. Czechs in rejecting our July | proposals* set out ° ‘prerequi- 
sites” to continuing any further negots on US-Ceech differences. 
We wonder if time has not arrived for us to prove it means what it 
says and flatly and unequivocally state that release of Oatis is con- 
dition present to solution any US-Czech differences. 

4. By suspending payments on surplus property agreement 
Czechs now have undoubted tactical advantage and ironically 
enough are requiring US Govt itself provide dirs which we wished 
deprive them of by ceasing certification of invoices, and which can 
be used operate Czech Wash Emb, when in fact Czechs obliged 
supply funds for operation US Prague Emb. It is not unrealistic to 
assume that any acquiescent US attitude will be interpreted by 
Czechs as weakness on our part, and willingness our govi put up 
indefinitely with Czech truculent behavior (Embtel 112 Aug 20). We 
believe we cannot with any sense of dignity indefinitely overlook 
deliberate and calculated Czech policy of ignoring practically all 
US requests—access to Oatis, access to Bergen, request for Oatis to 
send ltrs to wife thru Emb, request for payments under surplus 
property agrmnt, ad infinitum. 

5. It would seem logical take no action on Czech request for agré- 
ment shid Dept believe there is any merit in alternative course out- 
lined in para three above. In any event favorable action on Czech 
request might be delayed so long as Czechs ignore our request for 
access Oatis. 

6. This tel drafted before Depte] 74 Sept 12° recd and we are pro- 
ceeding immediately request agrément Amb Wadsworth. Independ- 
ently of this we thought Dept might find foregoing of interest.* 

KING 








"Telegram 74 reported that George Wadsworth had been selected to succeed 
Briggs at Praha and instructed King to request an agrément for him. (123 Wads- 
worth) 

*In a memorandum of Sept. 23, Bonbright presented King’s recommendations to 
Acheson, commenting that such action would surely delay scquiring an agrément 
for Wadsworth Acheson instructed Bonbright to ' ‘proceed as you think best.” (Sec- 
retary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “B-C”) ) King was accordingly instructed in telegram 


: 
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property, 
Se Cieteam 10.70-Gbm Ad cho snquest of Gan Conshortonah Government, ho oxv- 
sented these representations in the form of a memorandum, dated Oct. 9, transmit- 
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No. 13 
Tee @)/S- 252 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Poland (Flack) to the Department of State 


SECRET Warsaw, September 23, 1952—5 p.m. 

148. Current intensity of hate America campaign in general and 
more particularly recent newspaper articles (Embtel 140 Sept 20') 
and speech by prosecutor (Embtel 141 Sept 21") in trial of alleged 
Martyka assassins vilifying US, its Govt and Emb, on the basis of 
distorted testimony and entirely unwarranted inferences wid nor- 
mally call for some type of official protest. 

However, it is obvious any protest by Emb to FonOff of a type 
appropriate in countries with greater respect for normal standards 
of courtesy, international intercourse and truth than found in orbit 
wid be entirely fruitless here. Any protest wid undoubtedly be an- 
swered by references to freedom of the press in Pol, lack of govern- 
mental responsibility for speeches by prosecutors, etc. At worst, it 
might lead to opening up with Pol Govt of bitter controversy of a 
type which cld only endanger continued performance basic func- 
tions of our Mission here. We consider, therefore, that at this time, 
hate Amer campaign can be best met by VOA either by rejoinder 
or, positively, by presentation true US attitude and position. 

However, failure on our part to take official note of scurrilous at- 
tacks when made by leaders of the Pol Govt, such as PriMin Cyran- 
kiewicz in his Sept 21 recovered territories Congress speech 
(Embtel 144, Sept 21%, involving vilification of US Govt and 
making specific ref to President of US, cld be construed as sign of 
weakness not only encouraging repetition but perhaps inviting 
undue aggressiveness on part of orbit unwarranted by developing 
position of Western strength. 

I recognize, of course, that in general Pol policy is determined by 
that of USSR and Pol cannot be considered an independent force. 
However, our retention Mission here is based in part on our desire 
to keep alive concept of Poland as an independent sovereign power 





ted to Washington in despatch 138, Oct. 9. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./10-952) The 
agrement for the new Czechoslovak Ambassador, Kare! Petrtelka, was meanwhile 
granted, and he presented his credentials on Oct 24 

‘Telegram 140 quoted from an editorial in Zycie Warhzawy concerning the Mar- 
tyka murder trial then in progress. (748 00/9-2052) 

"Telegram 141 summarized the closing speech, Sept. 20, of the prosecutor in the 
Martyka murder trial. (748.00/9-2152) 

"Telegram 144 transmitted a summary and excerpts of Cyrankiewicz speech 
(748.13/9-2352) 
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and this presumption of sovereignty carries with it certain obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. Pol officials themselves make much of 
the sovereignty of Pol and cannot deny this. 

I suggest, therefore, that the Dept consider the desirability of re- 
acting to Martyka attacks and Cyrankiewicz’s speech or utilizing 
next similar speech by Pol President or PriMin (every indication is 
that there will be more such speeches during present Pol “election 
campaign’”’*) for some action along following lines: 


A. Have Secy himself call in Pol Amb. 

B. Have Secy tell Pol Amb curtly and without discussion or spe- 
cific refs something like the following: “The Govt of the United 
States has taken particular note of the irresponsible and unfound- 
ed charges made against the US in public addresses by the highest 
officers of the Pol Govt. Whatever may be the domestic or interna- 
tional purposes for which such speeches are made, the voicing of 
such charges is inconsistent with the sense of responsibility expect- 
ed of an independent sovereign member of the family of nations.” 

C. Allow the general substance of this to leak out to the Ameri- 
can press without anything by way of official announcement. Such 
a declaration to the Pol Amb in Wash delivered at appropriately 
high level might serve following purposes: 


a. Prevent development of any idea on part of orbit that fail- 
ure to protest abusive language is sign of weakness and thus 
contribute perhaps, in small way, to discouragement any Rus- 
sian moves based on assumption of Western weakness. 

b. Make clear to leaders of Pol Govt that rhetoric of type em- 
ployed by them is of character for which at some time and 
under certain conditions they must be prepared assume re- 
sponsibility. It is not impossible this might have some limited 
tendency to cause some measure of restraint. 

c. Help in making American people aware the position their 
Govt without involving publication formal statement which 
might be unduly inflammatory or encourage too-heated feel- 
ings on part either of dissidents within iron curtain or people 
in West. 

d. Avoid entering into controversy as to details which might 
tend, unless carefully controlled, to assume form of campaign 
of name-calling or mutual recriminations or retaliations. 

e. Indicate firmness our position but be limited enough to 
prevent any complaints by Eur Allies re undue precipitancy. 


I make this suggestion of course on the basis of limited info 
available here and may be impracticable in light of overall policy 
factor involving Sovs and the orbit as a whole. It reflects my reluc- 
tance to allow attacks such as those made in Martyka trial and 
that made by PriMin to pass unnoticed, coupled with full recogni- 





*In accordance with the provisions of the new constitution, approved by the Sejm 
on July 22, national elections were scheduled for Oct. 29. 
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tion of necessity of avoiding any action which might jeopardize 
basic objectives our underlying policy. 
FLACK 





No. 14 
74% 00/9-Z352 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Poland' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, September 26, 1952—6:44 p.m. 


44. After careful consideration Dept does not think time appro- 
priate demarche suggested urtel 148.2 Formal protests against 
charges in propaganda trials and also against attacking leading 
Amer personalities by Pol press and govt leaders were made re- 
peatedly by Emb and Dept 1946-1948 period and were without any 
lasting effect. 

Factor in Dept’s conclusion is that gen tone and intensity these 
attacks, if not in every case their specific content, are set in 
Moscow, and problem therefore is orbit-wide. In absence any out- 
ward and visible signs moderation Sov propaganda fol Amb Ken- 
nan’s recent protest doubt Pol commie leaders cld afford to get out 
of step with rest of bloc. 

Additional factor this case is Cyrankiewicz personal vulnerability 
as pre-war anti-Stalinist. Formal US protest fol closely on his re- 
marks wid very possibly serve as encouragement to him rather 
than deterrent, since he probably feels necessity to out Kremlin 
the Kremlin in anti-Amer propaganda. 

Dept agrees these scurrilous attacks shid not pass unnoticed, but 
in present situation considers best vehicle for answering these 
propaganda excesses is VOA. 

ACHESON 





‘Drafted by Dillon and cleared with Barbour, Pratt, and Vedeler 
2 Supra. 





No. 15 


Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “B-C” 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Chief of Protocol (Simmons) 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, October 24, 1952. 


Subject: Call on the President of the newly appointed Ambassador 
of Czechoslovakia 
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Participants: The President 

His Excellency Dr. Karel Petrzelka, Ambassador of 
Czechoslovekia 

Mr. Karel Brus, Third Secretary, Embassy of 
Czechoslovakia (Interpreter) 

John F. Simmons, Chief of Protocol 

Mr. K. Charles Sheldon, Division of Research for 
USSR and Eastern Europe (Interpreter) 


The newly appointed Ambassador of Czechoslovakia called on the 
President at 12 noon today in order to present his credentials. He 
entered, presented his documents to the President and awaited the 
President's first words. 

The President said that relations between Czechoslovakia and 
the United States were not good. He spoke of his own First World 
War experience, saying that he liked and admired the first Czecho- 
slovak Government, formed after that War. He had always thought 
particularly highly of its democratic and friendly character. This 
situation, however, was not repeated after the Second World War, 
following which the present Czechoslovak Government came into 
existence. He described this Government as having been formed on 
the basis of the outrageous treatment which Czechoslovakia re- 
ceived on the part of the Soviet Union. 

The Ambassador said that he did not like to contradict the Presi- 
dent, but that Czechoslovakia’s relations with the Soviet Union 
were those of an ally. He felt it necessary to set forth his view that 
the Soviet Union’s actions were in no way outrageous. They oc- 
curred, he said, in a spirit of alliance and of the constructive pro- 
grams, based on the friendly, democratic relations between the two 
countries. 

The President said that he could not agree but that, if he knew 
his recent history well, the Czechoslovak Government is no longer 
democratic at aii, but rather is a totalitarian state. He said that he 
could not have any sympathy for a totalitarian regime, in any form 
or shape. He could only express the hope for improvement when 
Czechoslovakia might once more be a free and democratic nation. 

The Ambassador answered that he did not wish to get into an 
argument with the Head of a State, but nevertheless felt that he 
must insist that he considered the present Czechoslovak as free and 
democratic and as responsible to the will of its people. 

The President said that even if he and the Ambassador could not 
agree on this issue, he wished to emphasize his hope that the Am- 
bassador’s stay here would be fruitful and conducive to better rela- 
tions, wishing him luck in this regard. 
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The Ambassador expressed to the President his thanks for re- 
ceiving him. 
No reference whatever was made to the Oatis case. 
The Ambassador’s attitude during the entire interview was cour- 
teous and respectful. 
JOHN F. Simmons 





No. 16 
764 00/ 11-2852. Telegram 


The Minister in Hungary (Ravndal) to the Department of State 


SECRET Bupapest, November 28, 1952—4 p.m. 


478. Dept’s attn drawn to lead article in Nov 21 Cominform Jour- 
nal on criticism and self-criticism which would seem to be either a 
call for or preliminary announcement of Slansky type purge in 
other satellites. While emphasizing the value of criticism “at grass- 
root level’’, examples given point clearly to Pauker and Luca in Ru- 
mania and Slansky group in Czecho. Exposure right deviation in 
Rumania was “example of consistent application of principled criti- 
cism”. Article goes on to say that criticism and self-criticism in 
People’s Democracies “have not everywhere acquired necessary 
scale’’. 

This would seem to point finger clearly at Hungary. Practically 
all accusations against Slansky could be made against Rakosi, Gero 
and/or other top leaders. Russian dissatisfaction with economic 
progress and deliveries to Sov Union more and more open (re 
Legdes 271, Oct 21'). Anti-Semitic angle particularly pertinent here 
where top leadership almost solidly Jewish. Moreover, Gero, 
Farkas, Hazi, Gabor Peter, Nogradi and probably others were in 
Spain. 

However, it can be argued that Rajk was Hung’s Slansky and 
local press repeatedly makes this point in comment on Praha trial 
(Warsaw press apparently featuring Gomulka in same role). There 
is also problem of who would replace top leaders who would be 
eliminated in purge. Many observers feel that new group of young- 
er men has not yet been trained. Rapid rise of Hisas is perhaps sig- 
nificant in this respect. 

RAVNDAL 





‘Despatch 271 provided a summary of political, military, and economic develop- 
ments in Hungary during the third quarter of 1952. (764.00/ 10-2152) 
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No. 17 


249.1111 Oates, Wollkam N / 12-1252 Telegram 


The Charge in Czechoslovakia (King) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Prana, December i2, 1952—6 p.m. 


302. Fol is our assessment effects Slansky trial on two principal 
points at issue between US and Czechoslovakia, viz., compensation 
claims and Oatis: 

1. Loss of trade with US has had no decisive effect on Czechoslo- 
vakia (Embtel 167, Sept 15') and Slansky trial makes any Czech of- 
ficial who sincerely endeavors resume trade with US, except impor- 
tation strategic commodities, liable charge of “economic sabotage.” 
Same true of any official willing make just settlement nationaliza- 
tion claims. It therefore seems improbable present regime will, 
under present circumstances and within foreseeable future, be in 
position to voluntarily either resume trade with US or settle na- 
tionalization claims. As Czechs appear reconciled loss overflights 
Germany (Embtel 167) three main pressure devices used so far (re- 
strictions on US-Czech trade, denial overflight, seizure steel] mill to 
force compensation settlement) have now failed. This is evident 
since Czechs on Aug 28 rejected our July proposals and have failed 
respond our Oct efforts resume negotiations (Embdesp 138, Oct 97). 
In present situation we really have nothing left with which to “ne- 
gotiate.”” 

2. For over a year US officials, including President, have been 
telling Czechs relation with US cld not improve so long as Oatis 
jailed. Apparently this has not caused Czechs slightest concern 
since they have deliberately proceeded to make relations still worse 
by suspending payments under surplus property agreement, closing 
and seizing additional US business interests etc., for none of which 
has US retaliated. To date our effort to negotiate settlement has 
only caused Czechs make increasingly more unacceptable counter- 
proposals and at same time to take countermeasures which now 
overbalance our actions. Czechs now have the advantage. 

3. We are now more convinced than ever that time has arrived 
for US unequivocally state that release Oatis is condition precedent 
to solution any US-Czech differences (Embtel 167) and thereafter 
act accordingly by: 


(a) Sequestering Czech share Brussels gold pool against compen- 
sation claims (we shid refuse even discuss such action until Oatis 
released); 





‘Document 12 
*See footnote 6, ibid 
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(b) Ascertaining if, by refusing make payments either in crowns 
or dollars, Czechs have unilaterally repudiated surplus property 
agreement; and 

(c) If so, block Czech funds in US (Embtel 109, Aug 18*) and stop 
foreign exchange and al! other dollar remittances. 


4. Any decision to adopt strong measures naturally raises ques- 
tion whether they would cause Czechoslovakia sever relations. We 
think Czechs will break relations whenever they no longer derive 
benefits from their Washington Embassy (which in effect now fi- 
nanced by US) regardless what steps US may take. Among benefits 
they derive from Washington representation is to maintain fiction 
of “independence and sovereignty” of which US Embassy Praha is 
tangible ‘proof’ and on which they may place considerable value 
as a remnant of Czechoslovakia’s diminishing international pres- 
tige. 

5. Although Gottwald’s position appears stronger since trial and 
Commies seldom worry about being consistent, nevertheless he and 
his cohorts can not reasonably be expected openly make themselves 
liable to same charges used convict Slansky and company. Regime 
may therefore be expected be far more cautious than ever in grant- 
ing any concessions whatsoever to US unless they can extract large 
quid for any quo. “Concessions” wrung from US after we take the 
initiative, which we have lost, might tempt Czechs sufficiently to 
bring about release Oatis, our present primary objective. In our 
opinion US must both adopt much tougher attitude and at same 
time accede to some of Czech proposals if for no other reason than 
to provide face-saving device for any Czech official bold enough to 
concede anything to US. 

KING 





*Telegram 109 recommended blocking all Czech funds in the United States in re- 
sponse to the cessation of Czech payments under the Surplus Property Agreement 
(124.494/8-1852) 
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No. 18 
611 49/12-3152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State* 


SECRET Prana, December 31, 1952—10 a.m. 

320. Supplementing Embdesp 233, Dec 29.? 

In private conversation with President Gottwald following formal 
ceremony (re Deptel 153, Dec 15°), I mentioned my sincere desire 
resolve, with his government's help, many problems between our 
countries, ranging from claims to blockings, from trade to travel 
and air transport and of course Oatis case. 

Re Oatis case I said had learned Mrs. Oatis addressed to Presi- 
dent direct personal appeal that sentence be commuted to expul- 
sion in accord with Czech law. I hoped keenly this might be done. | 
asked specifically if petition received and if President felt could be 
acted on favorably. He replied in substance had received petition; 
cld not act on it alone; had referred to appropriate authorities, 
namely Minister Justice. | esked to be informed either thru 
FonMin or directly by Pres secretariat of outcome and Pres assent- 
ed. 

Pres then said wished raise two questions. First div to do with a 
steel mill which to him indicated US-Czech relations not good even 
before Oatis case. I replied that two cases in fact overlapped in 
time and suggested two possible solutions: Since mill as strategic 
material under US law cannot be exported to certain countries (a) 
Czecho could sell it in US or other country to which exportation 
not prohibited by law; or (b) if Czecho preferred, US Govt might be 
able expropriate mill at price fixed by fair appraisal. In either case, 
proceeds could be credited to Czecho. 

After some confusion in translation, Pres said however matter 
presented it appeared as already one of substantive confiscation by 
US. 

Pres then asked: What about spies you are sending to this coun- 
try? They are many; they come armed; some have murdered. In 
reply I said had read three Czech notes to Embassy containing such 
allegations; my only information was contained in replies Washing- 





‘Wadsworth, who was appointed to replace Briggs on Oct. &, presented his creden 
tials on Dec. 29 

*Despatch 233 contained the same substantive information as telegram 320. (123 
Wadsworth, George) 

"Telegram 153 instructed Wadsworth to use the occasion of his presentation of 
credentials to urge Oatis release and the normalization of relations. (249.1111 Ostia, 
William N_/12-1552) 
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ton directed Embassy to make. Altho admitting that throughout 
history all countries engaged in overt and covert intelligence activi- 
ties, I stated categorically Embassy engaged only in former in 
accord with proper diplomatic practice; covert intelligence by US to 
other countries not its business. Nevertheless I said would be avail- 
able always to transmit to Washington views Czecho on any sub- 
ject. 

Comments by President and Foreign Minister confused in trans- 
lation but gist was that agents and spies sent to Czecho by US CIC. 
Czechs had room filled with arms and apparatus of obvious US 
origin seized with arrested agents and I could be shown room and 
some spies so might report to Washington. FonMin added would 
send me new long list names agents supplementing those previous- 
ly sent Embassy. Those activities also antedated Oatis case. 

Significantly both Pres and FonMin made point of saying did not 
accuse Embassy of being engaged this espionage activity and in 
fact knew this not tc be case; but matter obviously militating 
against good relations between two countries. I made no further 
direct reply, merely saying I wished work with FonMin to improve 
relations. Pres said could see my predecessor had not left me white, 
Le., clean, desk. 

After pause, Pres came in form of question said “and you take 
position improvement relations must depend on settlement Oatis 
case” I replied that altho case of high importance to American 
people, I did not wish it considered only problem I hoped work on 
with FonMin. 

1 took this opportunity to inquire whether Louwers case might 
provide precedent in considering Mrs. Oatis request for commuta- 
tion sentence to expulsion. Pres and FonMin exchanged comments, 
evidently familiar with case, but not prepared for question. Answer 
as finally given by interpreter was non-committal. 

Ending conversation Pres indicated general willingness facilitate 
my mission. In retrospect I am not greatly encouraged as to pros- 
pects Oatis release. On other hand, I certainly am not discouraged. 
Later in discussion this demarche with my British and Dutch col- 
leagues they commented, on basis personal experience similar 
cases, it was most effective possible in circumstances and estimated 
“odds success about 50-50". 

Full memorandum of conversation being hand-pouched tomor- 
row.* Department may wish instruct me telegraphically whether it 
would wish me accept invitation, if again extended, to visit collec- 
tion arms and equipment allegedly seized with apprehended spies. 

WADSWORTH 





*Not printed 
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No. 19 


611 49/1-2053. Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Prana, January 20, 1953—7 p.m. 


340. (1) Following are highlights my conversations had during 
past week when making initial official calls on Soviet Ambassador 
Bogomolov, Prime Minister Zapotocky, Vice Foreign Minister Se- 
kaninova and Chief Foreign Office American Secretary Pudlak. 
Embassy Counselor, Political Secretary and I estimate their over- 
all result is at best only outside chance Foreign Office may be will- 
ing seek with us at last partial resolution current Czech-American 
issues, including Oatis case. 

(2) To Bogomolov (who possesses all qualities Soviet proconsul) | 
outlined objectives my mission very much along lines I used with 
Foreign Minister Siroky and President Gottwald (see Embassy des- 
patch 233, December 29') emphasizing that I hoped I might succeed 
on working level despite major East-West differences; and I frankly 
asked his advice to how | might best proceed. 

Department will be interested his reply which was in substance: 

(a) We, ie. US Embassy, do not intervene in Czech internal af- 
fairs and (b) As Czech Government has concluded trade agreements 
with other western governments, e.g. Belgium, which envisage set- 
tlement nationalization claims, it would seem that, assuming mutu- 
ally attractive trade proposals, similar US-Czech trade agreement 
would be in order. 

Having, however, read Stalin's recent Economic Problems of So- 
cialism in the USSR and noted particularly that “things will soon 
reach the stage where these (i.e. Soviet) countries will have no need 
to import goods from capitalist countries’’ we have our fingers 
crossed. 

3. My discussion with Prime Minister Zapotocky was far more in- 
teresting; Embassy officers and I believe it most significant exposi- 
tion Czech policy yet heard since degeneration US-Czech relations 
following Oatis trial. I report his remarks on basis brief notes 
taken during conversation, he himself having taken notes during 
my presentation as follows: 

Despite our differences on high political level re Atlantic Pact 
and similar problems, Czech Government view is that trade rela- 
tions with West can exist. Among such problems is included the 


'See footnote 2, supra 
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question, “Is war inevitable?” My view is same as Stalin's, namely 
“no.” 

However, US Government must recognize that blockade harms 
both parties, namely he who blockades and he who is blocked. This 
recognized, trade between us can be encouraged but only if within 
framework normal relations, namely, if economic rather than polit- 
ical objectives be sought by US Government and if, as in all mat- 
ters mercantile, they be to mutual advantage. 

This means also that Czech Government, while accepting princi- 
ple of compensation for nationalization, must insist, because it has 
no gold or available foreign exchange, that payment of compensa- 
tion be only in form percentage total binational trade, eg. as pre- 
scribed in recent accord with Belgium. 

As to other facets our deteriorated relations, my frank and sin- 
cere view is that all are connected, whether we like it or not, with 
Oatis case. While we hold his sentence was proper, this does not 
mean it cannot be commuted, as in Dutch and other cases. 

“As to Mrs. Oatis’ petition,? 1 would not consider it proper to 
grant it at this time.” (Note: These were exact words as translated 
to me by excellent interpreter.) 

In our view this Oatis case has become political question because 
of US Government actions, e.g., in denying Czech planes right over- 
fly Western Germany. Consequently, it has become “matter of pres- 
tige” to both sides. “Solution will be difficult but we must try to 
find a way out.” (Note: I asked “How?” Prime Minister finessed as 
follows.) 

Oatis sentence was not primarily revenge against him as an indi- 
vidual but rather a warning to others, namely, to other foreigners. 
Consequently, it is not really important that he be held. 

Instructions were given our Foreign Minister to discuss all this 
with your predecessor, Mr. Briggs. Therefore, despite all difficul- 
ties, I believe we can maintain relations. 

As to steel mill we must, of course, accept payment its value. We 
recognize existence present international tensions; your law re 
strategic materials is a consequence thereof. Hence, if international 
situation cannot be changed, we must accept its consequences and 
recognize that only (garble) of value of mill and not its physical de- 
livery is possible. 

As to all these and other questions (Note: | had mentioned also 
travel and blocked accounts) you should seek settlement with For- 
eign Office, but your task will be difficult because of lack of confi- 
dence on both sides. It will not be easy for one side to agree to do 





*Not found in Department of State files 
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something on simple prezaise of the other to do something else 
later on. 

For instance, even were your government to arrange renewal 
overflights Czech airplanes, how could we be sure your military au- 
thorities in Western Germany would not three or four months 
later on another pretext prohibit them again? 

Here Prime Minister ended his answer to my opening presenta- 
tion, then added, seemingly with less sincerity and as hardly more 
than an afterthought for the record: “And with your NATO and 
Marshal! Plan policies how can you expect us to have confidence?” 
I answered as he rose to terminate visit that, if I could find on 
working level with Foreign Office formula agreeable my govern- 
ment, he need have no doubt as to our living up in letter and in 
spirit to all undertakings. 

4. Two days later when paying first courtesy calls on Sekaninova 
and Pudlak, I told them briefly of foregoing conversation and asked 
that the serious thought to working out with Embassy formula I 
might submit to Department. Sekaninova as I am told is her wont 
was wholly noncommittal except in saying that should I wish to 
discuss any matter with Foreign Minister she was “sure he would 
receive me as he had always received my predecessor.” 

5. In pressing my point to Pudlak my seemingly most effective 
approach was along following line: Let's compare our differences to 
woven rope; to unravel it we must start at one of its two ends; one 
of these is basic economic approach ie. let’s get our trade relations 
back on even keel and, then, we will have framework for settling 
nationalization claims, for granting visas necessary travel to both 
countries by US and Czech business representatives (if Oatis case 
settled by his expulsion, as petitioned by his wife, under Czech 
law), for re-authorizing over-flight Western Germany of Czech civil 
airplanes and for mutual unblocking financial accounts (eg., on 
our part, such Statni Bank monies in US as are clearly property 
Czech Government and, if steel mill sold in US, proceeds such sale 
[garble] on Czech part, FLC and US Army crown accounts). 

Other end of rope, I continued, might be this very matter of 
blocked accounts; if we could agree on this point perhaps we could 
then work backwards towards general trade understanding within 
overlapping sectors our respectively restricted foreign trade possi- 
bilities, US sector being necessarily limited qualitatively by US law 
prohibiting export strategic materials (eg. steel mill) and Czech 
sector being even more limited (quantitatively) by state planning 
which envisages for 1953 80 percent total exports to Eastern 
[garble) (as against percentages which increased from 30 to 70 
during years 1947 to 1952). 
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6. In later connection I ventured suggest to Pudlak that I felt | 
could properly recommend to Department that it grant diplomatic 
immunity to Czech Government funds in New York branch Statni 
Bank if he could guarantee thereafter free Embassy drawings 
against FLC credit. 

Embassy would particularly welcome Department's authorization 
for Counselor King to pursue this line with Pudlak if, in fact, De- 
partment is disposed grant such immunity. If we are correct in our 
estimate, to succeed in breaking deadlock we must have Depart- 
ment's assistance. One side must be first to give; and we see no 
sign Czechs willing do so. 

7. Believe Department better able than we to estimate foregoing 
report. In a way I have stuck my neck out while playing this over- 
ture by ear; but I have compromised no fundamental principle or 
policy. At same time, in overriding interest Oatis case, I have 
taken some very dirty cracks re our world policies, limiting my an- 
swers largely to hope “we might agree to disagree on such matters 
and get down to business.” 

I shall take no further action except under Department instruc- 
tions unless, as seems improbable, Foreign Minister asks me to call 
for further discussion. 

WADSWORTH 


No. 20 
611 49/1-2838 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


SECRET Prana, January 28, 1953—noon. 


351. 1. Since sending my telegram 340 January 20' I have had 
one week mostly in bed with worst case flu my 36 years Depart- 
ment’s service. Tonight I am giving my first formal official dinner 
(for my NATO colleagues). Meanwhile I have had ample, if fever- 
ish, time consider what my next move should be. 

2. To recapitulate past moves: 

(a) | saw Foreign spony ~ 3 ane I presented my letters to Presi- 
dent Gottwald (please see details reported my despatch 233 Decem- 
ber 29 and letter to Barbour saferved to therein”), and 


(b) I made official calls on Polish and Soviet Ambassadors and on 
Czechoslovakian Prime Minister, Vice Foreign Minister and Chief 





' Supra 
*See footnote 2, Document 18 
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American Section Foreign Office (please reread my telegrams 328 
January 8, 340 January 20 and 342 January 21*). calls aver- 
aged one hour each, as did some 30 others exchanged with diplo- 
matic colleagues. | think I have my feet on or very close to the 


3. The analysis suggested in my earlier telegrams cannot be very 
far off beam namely, it is at best doubtful that this Czechoslovaki- 
an regime wishes—and, even should it so wish, would be permitted 
by Moscow—to resolve, through normal diplomatic negotiations, 
those various issues (from trade, steel mill and blocked accounts to 
Oatis case and civil aviation) now clouding our relations on work- 
ing plane; even were Foreign Minister (as is also doubtful) willing 
“to agree to disagree” with me on such stratospheric questions as 
capitalism, imperialism, NATO, Korea and relative merits of Chris- 
tian vs Leninist revelations. (Note: We here are in midst propagan- 
da splurge commemorating 29th anniversary Lenin's death, in 
which President Gottwald, dealing inter alia with “character of 
American imperialism” commented: “America today becomes 
center of world reaction, main instigator of new world war and 
greatest enemy of national freedom and democracy ’). 

4. It would seem to follow that, if | am in position render any 
service to crystallization US policy vs this country, it can probably 
best be by proving my foregoing analysis to the hilt ie. not by 
modifying my tactics towards table pounding re Oatis (or Field, see 
my telegram 348 January 23*) but rather by continuing “normal” 
wholly straight forward diplomatic negotiation. 

5. To this end I should appreciate Department's approval (with 
detailed guidance) to my calling on Foreign Minister to present 
both orally and in first person note argument along following lines 
(Note: For convenience Department's reference I indent and 
number paragraphs of suggested note): 


Subparagraph 1. Mr. Minister, this is my first opportunity to 
speak with ory had since presenting my letters to President Gottwald. | 


was particu glad you were present at that interview. 

4 emtemmes 2. Since then I have had long helpful conversa- 
tions with your Prime Minister and Vice Foreign Minister and 
with Chief your American Section. I was given to understand that 
you would receive memos of those conversations. I have also talked 
at length with a number of my colleagues. 





"Telegrams 32% and 342 dealt respectively with conversations held by Wadsworth 
with the Polish Ambassador to Czechoslovakia, Grosz, and with officials in the 
Czechoslovak Ministry of Foreign Affairs. (601 4849/1-853 and 611.49/1-2153) 

*Telegram 348 inferred that the Department of State should inquire at the Czech. 
oslovak Embassy in Washington concerning the whereabouts of the Field family 
(249.1111 Pield/1-2352) 
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to disagree” on such questions of 
hich policy as to whether ATO is aggressive in intent. Could we 
not, | asked, best leave these questions to Marsha! Stalin and 
Eisenhower? All seemed to agree, as I trust you do, at least in 


ter said to me, a percentage of your total exports to U 
earmarked towards et Minister anvered = 
Minister assured me 


rng tay ne meander gir pony 

Subparagraph 6. Let us assume that t on these poin 
can be reached. If so, it seems obvious pote ped my 
each country must visit the other. This in turn would mean that 
both countries would naturally relax present passport and visa re- 
strictions. I can say that my government is quite prepared to do so. 


within Czechoslovakian law her h 
to expulsion. This would seem only reasonable if other Americans 
are to visit your country on missions of trade. But that is advanc- 
ing the order of m See ee with your permission return 
to Oatis case a bit 
Subparagraph 8. To resume my presentation: Trade and travel 
ee en) ically lead us to mutual unblock- 
ing of accounts, includ agreement, and to my govern- 
——— flights of of civil airplanes over our zone of West 
Subparagraph 9. On this latter point, I can assure you as of now 
that, once my has reauthorized such overflights, it should be 
matter to arrange similar reauthorization for 


overflights 

0. On former these last two points, mutual un- 
blockings, I have already assured Pudlak 1 would be glad recon 
mend positive action by State Department if he would undertake 
that so soon as such action had resulted in freeing your Statni 
Bank accounts, your Finance Minister would permit renewal Em- 
drawi inst FLC credit. Other similar arrangements 
natu bape low, e.g. for your free use of such dollars as you 
may receive w selling your $15 million steel mill now deterio- 

ates in storage in U ~a - 
Subparagraph 11. Further as to this steel mill, with respect to 
which you will recall President Gottwald questioned me, let me say 





*Not found in Department of State files 
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I was relieved to hear your Prime Minister say he recognized it 
must be sold. I can assure you that, if you wish, my government 
stands ready facilitate such transaction within framework any gen- 
eral settlement such as I am now suggesting. 

Subparagraph 12. Let me now return to Oatis case, as President 
Gottwald did at my meeting with him when he said in substance 
that any general ement must hinge on its settlement. Your 
Prime Minister too said specifically that this was so “whether we 
liked it or not’, and he explained his point by adding that “to both 
governments it has become a matter of prestige’”’. 

Subparagraph 13. Mr. Minister, when taking leave of your Prime 
Minister I both thanked him for his clear exposition of your gov- 
ernment’s position and I said that, while certain elements of rebut- 
tal were forming in my mind, I wished to think them through care- 
fully before replying. 

Subparagraph 14. I have done so, and I wish now to endeavor in 
all sincerity to rebut his suggestion that considerations of prestige 
may force him to refrain from recommending favorable action on 
Mrs. Oatis’ petition. 

Subparagraph 15. How, I ask you, can Czechoslovakian prestige 
be involved when her = only that government act only 
within its own law and that it take an action (i.e. commutation of 
sentence to expulsion) which it has already taken in similar cases? 

Subparagraph 16. How, I ask also, can you now consider thet my 
government's prestige is involved when, with all the autherity 

iven me by my letter of credence, I assured your President that | 
oped sincerely he would be able to view her petition favorably. 
ubparagraph (Note for Department only: There is, I feel, a 
deeper argument on this score but obviously not for use here, 
namely: (A) That, as Czechoslovakia is not a free agent, there is 
nothing it can do which can truly affect our prestige; and (B) that, 
as prestige is primarily matter enjoyment esteem our fellows and 
peers, as Russia and its satellites are neither fellows nor peers and 
as we enjoy esteem all other nations, we need have no qualms on 
this score). 

Subparagraph 17. If all this be so, Mr. Minister, and that is my 
true conviction, I trust you wil] fix an early date when with our 
experts we may discuss just how the general lines of settlement I 
have outlined, or similar ones, can be implemented to benefit our 
two countries. 

Subparagraph 18. I leave with you Mr. Minister this first person 
note recapitulating my thoughts and proposals. 


6. If presentation along these lines does not get us anywhere, I 
shall feel I have proved, beyond reasonable doubt, analysis of situa- 
tion given in paragraph 3 above. 

7. It may seem like trying cross stream before getting there, but 
I wish end this message with suggestion as to what we might do if 
failing achieve Oatis release through approach along foregoing 
lines. You should, I suggest, direct me to call on Foreign Minister, 
or perhaps better Prime Minister, and present both orally and in 
written memo form statement along following lines. 
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My démarches to President Gottw2'i, to yourself and to your 
Prime Minister, made w.th full consideration for all diplomatic 
proprieties and Czecho Government's susceptibilities as to its pres- 
tige and inviolability its laws, having failed to elicit any evidence 
of desire on part Czecho Government to effect, in general, any im- 
provement in relations between cur twe countries and/or, in par- 
ticular, to arrange expulsion of William Oatis in consideration his 
wife's recent petition to President Gottwald, | am directed by my 
government to inform you: 


Subparagraph A. That I have been recalled to Washington on 
consultation where it is intended that I shall remain unless and 
until Oatis is released; 

Subparagraph B. That, unless and until such release be effected, 
my government will continue in effect the US Treasury order freez- 
ing any proceeds which might result from sale of steel mill pur- 
chased by Czechoslovakian ernment and now stored in US; 

Subparagraph C. That, similarly, my government will also block 
payment to Czechoslovakia of some $18 million now due that coun- 
try in further liquidation of allied looted gold pool; 

Subparagraph D. That Czechoslovakian Government will in due 
course be informed of such further measures as US Government 
proposes or may propose take in light present circumstances. 

Subparagraph E. That, unless Czechoslovakian Government de- 
sires discuss with me personally oy ag matter this communica- 
sa hereby request my passports for immediate departure; and 
inally 

Subparagraph F. That this communication is in no sense an ulti- 
matum but rather a single statement of facts and consequences as 
my government sees them. 


8. Obviously an approach such as this latter is susceptible of sev- 
eral permutations as to subject matter and drafting. I submit it as 
indicative of our present line of thinking. This same observation 
applies as well to outline of note in paragraph 5. 

9. A third major line is of course possible, i.e. to withdraw from 
position which former administration—and notably President 
Truman himself—has taken in making release of Oatis sine qua 
non of any détente in US-Czechoslovak relations. My two foregoing 
action suggestions have been premised on that essential. 

If however withdrawal therefrom be postulated, I venture to 
offer two thoughts and those only because they seem of general rel- 
evancy as well as apposite to this possible third policy line: 


Subparagraph A. I was impressed, when visiting our command- 
ing general in Berlin last month, by almost axiomatic nature reply 
which he (daily dealing with such matters on front-line basis) made 
to my hardly more than casual enquiry as to what he thought he 
might be able to do to free a West Berlin kidnapee believed to be in 
hands East Berlin authorities. 
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General's reply was in substance: We have done and will pos on 
doing oereee See to get him out, but he knew, and he 
knew we knew, he was living erously. It was obvious to us all 
that just what had happened might well happen. In these circum- 
stances, we cannot make his case key consideration our zonal 
policy; there are too many other, many of them were more impor- 
tant, issues at stake. 

I wondered at the time if at sometime during my forthcoming 
service in Prague this line of thinking might not have to be applied 
to Oatis case. Chapter 4 of Dana Schmidt’s Anatomy of a Satellite 
and other comment I have heard as to Oatis crusading spirit sug- 
gest that he too knew he was living dangerously. 

ip we yo B. During my 8 months last year on policy plan- 
ning staff I could not but acutely sense heightening crisis in East. 
West conflict and, incidental thereto, especially after Kennan inci- 
dent, approaching imminence of necessity decide whether we would 
not better serve national interest by breaking diplomatic relations 
with Kremlin and its satellites. 


The point I wish to make, within framework this thought, is that 
before rupture, if such be decided, we should try every reasonable 
approach to effect Oatis release; but, if such attempts fail, we 
should not be deterred by such failure from following, with respect 
to Czechoslovakia, line which major policy considerations dictate 
we should adopt towards this basically evil Kremlin world.® 

WADSWORTH 





*In telegram 189 to Praha, Feb. 9, the Department suggested that Wadsworth con- 
centrate primarily on Oatis’ release, rather than on a package deal, and take as his 
point of departure with the Czechoslovak authorities subparagraphs 14 and 15 
(611.49/1-2853) 


764 00/2-254 Telegram 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State' 


SECRET Moscow, February 2, 1953—7 p.m. 


1110. In light satellite purges, . . . mentioning good prospect one 
of largest about to come off soon in Hungary, it occurs to us it 
might be beneficial if Tito and his associates as among few Comin- 
tern birds to escape Soviet chopping block could start to crow if not 
to sing. They might publicly cite their experience of impossibility of 
dealing with Soviets and pour scorn on others for waiting too long 
at their peril, warning those to jump who still can. They could at 
least point out that satellite aggressive policy against Yugoslavia 





‘Repeated to Budapest and Belgrade 
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carried out at Soviet behest against community Balkan interests 
has been rewarded by disgrace and personal disaster. Object would 
be not to start premature popular revolt but to add to discomfiture 
satellite leaders who are expendable whatever risks they might 
care to run. 

BEaM 





No. 22 
764 00/2-1953 


Memorandum Prepared by the Staff of the Legation in Hungary’ 


SECRET Bupapest, February 19, 1953. 


A. What can we hope to accomplish in Hungary? 


1. We can maintain a spirit of opposition and passive resistance 
to the present regime which will prevent Moscow from putting any 
real trust in Hungary or have any confidence in the stability of the 
government or loyalty of the armed forces in case of war. 

2. We can not hope to build up a resistance movement or other 
type of active opposition which might overthrow the present 
regime in any foreseeable future. 

3. Under present circumstances, we can not hope for a successful 
defection from Moscow, a la Tito. If following an Austrian peace 
treaty, Soviet troops were withdrawn from Austria, Hungary and 
Rumania, the possibility of fostering a Titoist movement could be 
re-examined. 


B. How do we do it? 


A careful analysis of the local situation does not reveal any new 
methods or new agencies which would substantially improve the ef- 
ficiency of our operations. Therefore our objective should be to con- 
tinue our efforts to improve our present methods based primarily 
on the Voice of America. Our primary appeals should be addresse« 
to: 

1. Hungarian nationalism and sense of Western identity, which 
are the basis of liberation hopes. 

2. The deep religious feeling of the general public, both Catholic 
and Protestant. 

3. The working class with its strong Social Democratic tradition. 


4. The peasants who are bitterly opposed to collectivization and 
government control of their every activity, 





‘Transmitted in despatch 512 from Budapest, Feb. 19, in anticipation of Ravndal's 
departure on Mar. 5 for consultations with officers of the Department of State 
Ravndal returned to Budapest on Apr. 12 
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5. The Youth which appear to be surprisingly resistant to Com- 
munist propaganda. 


HuNGARY: SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 


Hungary is currently in the grip of serious political and econom- 
ic crises in the sense that its origins are in Prague and Moscow and 
not primarily in Hungary. Until the Slansky trial, it appeared that 
the Hungarian Communist Party would work out the current 
phase of the endemic struggle for power in a more or less peaceful 
manner. Rakosi’s position as uncontested leader seemed to be ac- 
cepted by Moscow and Gero was reduced from a rival for leader- 
ship to merely one—although perhaps still the most influential 
one—of the small group of lieutenants who ran the Party and Gov- 
ernment under Rakosi’s leadership. Istvan Hidas had risen rapidly 
in the influence and appeared to be the heir apparent. It seemed 
likely that a Party Congress would be held early in 1953 to revise 
the Party Statutes and organization in line with the decisions of 
the 19th Party Congress in Moscow,? and to confirm and formalize 
the new power relations which had developed. 

The injection of the issue of anti-semitism into the picture 
through the Slansky trial and the Moscow doctors plot has had par- 
ticularly serious repercussions in Hungary because of the predomi- 
nance of persons of Jewish origin in the top ranks of the Party, 
Secret Police, Army and Foreign Office. On Moscow’s insistence the 
following have already been removed from office and probably ar- 
rested: Politburo member and head of the Planning Office Zoltan 
Vas; head of the Secret Police, Gabor Peter and several of his top 
aides; Minister of Justice Desci; Deputy Minister of Defense, Gener- 
al Nogradi; and probably other Generals, and several leaders of the 
Jewish community. It seems likely that this purge will spread both 
up and down as one person implicates another. The only thing 
which may check it is the inability to provide replacements for all 
the Jews in the Hungarian regime. 

Thus the prospects for the coming year must be frightening for 
Rakosi and his associates. 

The economic crisis is no less serious than the political one. 
While the two are not yet directly linked it appears inevitable that 
they will become so. 

The economic difficulties arise from two separate sets of causes. 
First, there are the almost insuperable difficulties of fulfilling the 
overambitious five year plan. Signs of trouble appeared during 
1952, particularly in connection with export deliveries to Moscow 
and the satellites. The desperate efforts made in the final quarter 


*The 19th Party Congress opened on Oct. 5 in Moscow 
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to fulfill the plan for 1952 were apparently too much of a strain 
both mechanically and personally. Stocks of raw materials were 
used up without thought of the future, maintenance was neglected 
and manpower was exhausted physically and morally. The result 
has been a bad slump since the beginning of the year, affecting 
chiefly the key steel and coal industries. Repercussions in other 
branches of industry are already visible. Accentuating this crisis is 
the food shortage resulting from the crop failure of 1952. While it 
would be an exaggeration to speak of famine, the situation is seri- 
ous, particularly in the rural districts where crop surrender de- 
crees were brutally enforced leaving the peasants without any re- 
serves for seed or their own food supply. Lack of feed and fodder is 
creating a critical situation for livestock, the effects of which will 
extend far into the future. But the most serious aspect of the agri- 
cultural crisis is not the crop failure and the food shortage result- 
ing therefrom, but the growing evidence of a breakdown in the ag- 
ricultural plan. Fall plowing and sowing were not completed and it 
is doubtful if the deficiencies can be made up this spring. Most sig- 
nificant, the failures were worst in the collective and State farms 
and in the all impo’ icnt machine tractor stations. The latter, after 
falling down on thir plowing and sowing plans in the fall, are 
being accused of neg‘ecting their winter overhaul and maintenance 
plans. This, of course, forecasts difficulties in the spring planting. 
An early spring may save the situation but all the elements for a 
real disaster are present. 

The economic crisis, both in its industrial and agricultural as- 
pects, appears to be basically one of morale. The regime has ex- 
hausted the reservoir of public acquiescence, to say nothing of good 
will. The people are no longer moved by the time worn propaganda 
appeals designed to get more work out of them. Work offers and 
work competitions have become “burocratic’’ which means they 
exist mainly on paper. The feasibility of the Plan is being Gofended 
in the press—which means it is being questioned. 

Judging from the example of the Soviet Union, which generally 
is slavishly followed in Hungary, the answer to the morale break- 
down will be terrorism. This means a series of mass trials covering 
the economic field from top to bottom in which the charges will be 
“wrecking”, sabotage, criminal negligence, etc. etc., with the 
United States being the responsible instigator in the background. It 
is at this stage that the two crises, political and economic, will be 
linked and reinforce and support each other. Titoism, Zionism and 
bourgeois right wing Social Democratism will be blamed for the 
economic breakdown, as in the Slansky trial. 

Left to his own devices, Rakosi might revise the Plan to provide 
more consumers goods, develop food production and check the 
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downward trend of the standard of living. Since the war he has fol- 
lowed a policy of gradualism or “salami” tactics, using brute force 
and terror only when necessary. But it is doubtful whether the 
Soviet Union will permit such a revision. More likely, terror and 
suppression will be used extensively for some time to come and 
only the blessing of unusually good crop weather will in the better 
years relieve the lot of the hapless Hungarians. The long range 
trend will be toward a lower standard of living and a widening gulf 
between the regime and its subjects. 


Military 


The Hungarian Army is now at a strength of 185,000, including 
an estimated 10,000 men in the Air Force. In addition to the Army 
there are the following fully and partially trained (militarily) per- 
sonnel available in the Security Forces: State Security Authority— 
20,000, Frontier Guards—15,000, giving a total of 220,000 men 
available on M Day. The number of reserves available is difficult to 
assess. There are a certain number of soldiers who have been in- 
ducted and trained since the beginning of the current increase in 
strength. This number is estimated at a minimum of 150,000. All 
these men have been trained on Soviet weapons and in Soviet tac- 
tics. In addition it is estimated that there are another 400,000 sol- 
diers from the last war that are battle trained and could be used in 


an emergency. These men, however, have not as yet been trained 
under the current conditions. The mobilization potential is there- 
fore estimated at 550,000 exclusive of the current strength of the 


army. 

The Sovietization of the Hungarian Army is practically 100%. 
The uniforms and insignia follow Soviet patterns. The weapons, al- 
though some of the small arms may be manufactured in Hungary, 
are all standard Soviet type (in certain cases as with other satel- 
lites, the Hungarians are being equipped with older type Soviet 
arms, while the Soviets make use of the new developments). All 
training is believed to be along the line of Soviet doctrine and it is 
firmly believed that Soviet advisors are found in all the principal 
directorates of the Ministry of Defense, schools, and at least in 
Corps and Division Headquarters. The higher level schools for staff 
and command are located in Russia and many officers of lower 
grade attend other schools in that country. 

Although it is dangerous to assess the value of an army about 
which so little is actually known the following is believed to be 
fairly accurate and to represent a fair estimate. This is the writer's 
appreciation and is not necessarily concurred in by the Department 
of the Army. 
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“The Hungarian Army is not at present capable of conducting a 
The following factors were used in arriving at the above state- 
ment. 


(1) Despite its apparent mobilization strength, the army does not 
— enough equipment to present this strength as a balanced 
orce. 

(2) Many of the senior commanders are political appointees and 
— the experience and knowledge to command effectively a large 
orce. 

(3) There is a serious lack of competently trained staff officers. 

(4) There is a shortage of trained instructors and technicians. 

(5) Overall morale of the army is only fair and no estimate can 
be made of the reactions of the individual when confronted with 
actual war against the Western powers. 


It should be noted, however, that all the above factors are such 
that they can be corrected in time. It is the opinion of this office 
that the Hungarian army is presently undergoing a consolidation 
phase. The strength is such that it cannot be increased without 
putting a severe strain on the industrial economy or until the ad- 
ministrative and logistic sides of the picture are brought into 
equality with the tactical side. When this consolidation phase is 
completed it may be expected that the above factors will have been 
partly removed and the Hungarian army will present itself as a 
fighting force to be reckoned with strongly. This does not mean 
that the present Hungarian army should be underestimated, but 
simply that at the moment while it would be of value to the Soviets 
as additional troops, the value of them lies mainly in their numeri- 
cal strength rather than their ability. 

Economic Defense 

The Battle Act® and other export control measures are aimed at 
denying to the Soviet Bloc strategic materials and other commod- 
ities which might serve to increase the Soviets’ war potential. To a 
large extent those measures have been successful, but important 
leaks still occur through black market channels. Blackmarketeers 
are usually paid in dollars or Swiss francs. Therefore, any meas- 
ures which reduce the net dollar earnings of the Soviet Bloc will 
decrease its ability to buy strategic materials. 

To this end, the following measures are proposed: 

(1) The requirement of licenses for US imports from Soviet Bloc 


countries. In this way the United States could restrict such imports 
to essential items, a practice which the Soviet Bloc has employed 





"Reference is to the Mutual Defense Assistance Control Act of 1951, P.L. 82-213 
(65 Stat. 644), Oct. 26, 1951 
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for some time. Non-essentials, such as embroidered blouses and 
stemware, might then be imported from non-Stalinist countries, in- 


creasing their dollar earnings. 
(2) Pressure on H oe ae ees ee Seen oe ee 
their debts to the United 


(3) A new approach to the. Hungarian Government i 
compensation to American na for property na ized by 
rd and for death, personal injury, deprivation of liberty and 

7 sustained American citizens in Hungary 
a orld War Il (Legdes Nov. 19, 1952*). 


Import controls could be used for bargaining purposes; e.g., the 
United States could offer to license the import of certain non-essen- 
tial Hungarian goods in exchange for a Hungarian commitment to 
pay claims and debts to the U_S., Sweden, Switzerland and France, 
for example, collect for their claims against Hungary by deducting 
a certain percentage of the proceeds of Hungarian exports to their 
countries. 

Previous suggestions for reducing Hungary's dollar earnings 
were made in Legation despatch No. 53, July 25, 1952.° In this con- 
nection it should be noted that AJDC remittances to Hungary 
ceased last month and that Hungary's dollar income from IKKA 
and gift parcels is believed to have declined substantially in the 
past year. If import controls on commodities from the Soviet Bloc 
were introduced, there would be no need to consider the withhold- 
ing or suspension of consular invoices on certain Hungarian goods, 
as was suggested in the Legation’s despatch. The same grounds— 
presumption of dumping and forced labor—might be used, if some 
justification, other than the fact that import controls are practiced 
by the Soviet Bloc, is considered necessary. 

Possible Repercussions. The action proposed will annoy the Soviet 
Bloc and may provoke retaliatory measures. There can hardly be a 
reply in kind, since the Stalinist countries already exercise import 
controls. A break in diplomatic relations for this reason is unlikely. 
In Hungary, there might be additional harassment of the Legation, 
a demand for further reduction of its personnel and/or a stop to 
forint withdrawals against Hungary's War Surplus Property debt 
to the United States. The latter move would increase the cost of 
operating the Legation by about $250,000 annually. However, the 
Legation has accumulated a reserve of forints sufficient for three 
months’ operations, and the effects of the stoppage of forint with- 
drawals would not be felt for that period of time. Also, the Hungar- 
ian Government might very well choose to continue paying in for- 
ints rather than face the prospect of paying in dollars later—or 





*Not found in Department of State files 
*Not printed. (764.56/7-2552) 
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might be persuaded to resume forint payments in exchange for cer- 
tain import licensing concessions. If, as the Legation believes, other 
U.S. missions in the Soviet sphere are not currently drawing local 
currency under a similar arrangement, they would not be affected. 

On the whole, the probable repercussions appear moderate in re- 
lation to the substantial benefits that would be derived from deny- 
ing so many millions of dollars to the Soviet Bloc and increasing 
American bargaining power through the use of import controls as 
trading material. 


No. 23 
% 2 2440 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


PRIORITY Prana, February 24, 1953—5 p.m 

385. 1. My letter February | to Barbour' reported conversation 
with Foreign Minister Siroky re detente United States-Czechoslova- 
kian relations in general and Oatis case in particular. It ended on 
note his willingness continue conversation for week. During that 
week reorganization Czechoslovakian hierarchy (Embtel 367 Febru- 
ary 4*) involved his relinquishing Foreign Affairs portfolio to 
David. 

2. Diplomatic confusion marked second ensuing week: Would For- 
eign Office arrange for Ambassadorial courtesy calls, or what? Fi- 
nally new Foreign Minister issued invitations to reception for 
chiefs of mission February 13. As Embassy received same day For- 
eign Office note requesting visa for Foreign Minister who would 
leave February 16 as chief Czechoslovakian delegation UNGA, I 
said when meeting him I hoped he could find time see me before 
departure. Chief protocol said if anv appointments made | would be 
included. None were, so on February 18 I requested appointment 
visit acting Foreign Minister Sekaninova. Appointment was fixed 
for February 23. 

3. Meanwhile I received helpful Deptel 194 February 18° and out- 
lined carefully what I wished to say to her I spoke from typed 





‘Not found in Department of State files 

"Telegram 967 reported that Vaclav David had replaced Siroky as Foreign Minis 
ter effective Jan. 31. Siroky maintained his position as one of Czechoslovakia's Vice- 
Premiers. (749.00/2-453) 

"Telegram 194 noted that the Department was encouraged by the conversation re 
ported in Wadsworth's letter to Barbour and authorized him to continue negotia 
tions on all matters at issue between Czechoslovakia and the United States (611 49 
2-253) 
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notes and at her request | left them with her. Following is summa- 
ry thereof: 

Object my call is pursue my earlier conversations with Foreign 
Minister Siroky and yourself and discuss Oatis case as key to dé- 
tente US-Czechoslovakia relations. 

As basically my mission has been to seek such detente on work- 
ing level, I had hoped solution Oatis case would be found within 
that general framework and on bas‘s suggested by Mrs. Oatis’ peti- 
tion to President Gottwald. But, in my talks with him and with 
your Prime Minister and Foreign Minister | found clearly-put posi- 
tion that key to any general settlement lies in Oatis case. There- 
fore | come today to discuss Oatis case in that light 

My position is quite simple, it is not rigid and I should welcome 
your comment. | suggest favorable action on Mrs. Oatis’ petition 
Le., expulsion under your law and precedents. If this can be done, | 
undertake the following steps will be taken simultaneously or as 
soon as possible immediately thereafter 

(a) Certification Consular invoices and meat inspection certifi- 
cates 

(b) Removal export restrictions, except as required by law. 

ic) Non-restraint of trade, subject laws general applicability 

id) Issuance visas, within 1952 Immigration Nationality Act and 
regulations 


(e) Lifting travel ban US Zone Germany 

(f) Appropriate prisoner exchange, Czechoslovakia Government 
being invited submit names those it would wish released 

ig) US will do everything possible obtain immediate resumption 
overflights West Germany 


In addition these assurances, related specifically to Oatis case, | 
should continue hold myself available for full discussion compensa- 
tion agreement, steel mill matter and Statni Rank case, which 
latter already receiving Department's reconsidera‘ion 

4. In reply, Sekaninova made following points which however, 
she said, should be considered only preliminary comment pending 
more careful consideration 


(a) She took exception my premise that to Czech Government 
Oatis case was key to general detente, making point that 
Siroky had wished discuss “whole complex”. I yie latter point 
but insisted that President and Prime Minister been very clear 
and that Siroky has used phrase only at end long discussion in 
which Oatis case had been a major theme 

(b) She also took exception my joining steel mill matter with 
compensation agreement and argued bitterly that United States 
treatment this matter for over two years was crying proof discrimi- 
nation and continuing bad faith. I urred, insisting she must 
now believe I truly wished find mutually agreeable solution bot 
problems, together or separately; for instance, we would be glad fa- 
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cilitate sale of mill at fair price, part of which might be used as 
down payment on account compensation, and I was prepared con- 
sider sympathetically any views she might care express as to 
amount such down payment and percentage of value Czech exports 
to be credited compensation account. 

ic) After commenting that she found little of importance which 
was new in my proposal as compared Ambassador Briggs’ proposals 
last July,* she asked specially re meaning assurance on over 
flights. My reply on latter point was based on numbered paragraph 
nine Deptel 194 February 18 and appeared reassure her consider- 
ably. In replying her genera) comment I| touched briefly on new 
elements my proposal but stressed particularly its new basic ap 
proach was earnest effort seek detente, using Mrs. Oatis petition as 


point of departure and eliminating prestige angle this difficult 
case. She concurred consideration prestige need not determine 


Czech position. 

id) She ended comment by recalling President Gottwald's prom- 
ise that | would be informed of action on Mrs. Oatis’ petition and 
again said my proposal would be studied carefully 


5. | am of course not optimistic this meeting has laid basis for 
early solution Oatis case, but | feel all possible progress, within 
limits my instructions, has been made towards seeking such basis. 

6. Foregoing discussion may facilitate Department's replies to 
Hague Embtel 1132 February 20 repeated Prague 7 and Brussels 
Embtel 906 February 20 repeated Prague &* re landing rights. My 
Dutch and Belgian colleagues have made no mention this matter at 
any of our several informal meetings. Would Department wish me 
do so, recounting frankly my seeming progress towards solution 
Oatis case and arguing that, from very pointed interest shown by 
Sekaninova in over flights question, they would be weakening one 
of our more important trumps were they just at this time to settle 
landing rights question Czech favor? 

Department please repeat Hague and Brussels if desired 

Wapswortn 





*See footnote |, Document 10 

*Telegrame | 132 and 906 reported that, since the Dutch and Belgian Governments 
could no longer find technical justifications for denying landing rights to the CSA, 
both were prepared to notify the Czechoslovak Government that permission to land 
was berng granted (940 5249/2-2053) 
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Report Drafted by the Staff of the President's Committee on 
International Information Activities' 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton, February 24, 1953.) 
Summary of Testimony of Mr. Charles E. Bohlen, February 24, 1952 
[Here follow Bohlen’s responses to questions from committee 
members concerning the basic foreign policy motivations of the 
Soviet rulers and any possible vulnerabilities existing in the Soviet 
system. Bohlen began by discussing the relationship between the 
ideology of world revolution and Soviet national interests, then 
gave his views on ‘‘.¢ nature of the cold war. William Jackson then 
asked if the Soviets would resist an attack on satellite frontiers 
Bohlen replied that they would, then offered his opinions on why 
communism had enjoyed so little success in the Western world | 

Mr. Bohlen then turned to a discussion of what we can do effec- 
tively to capitalize on the weaknesses in the Soviet empire. There 
are extreme limitations on what we can do with overt propaganda 
In the first place our overt propaganda is not listened to. There are 
very few radio sets and the Soviets are very efficient in jamming 
our programs. He does not believe that we can expect much success 
through overt external propaganda. What we can try to do is to 
leave a deposit of doubt regarding the truth of the propaganda put 
out by the Soviet Government. In the event of war this deposit of 
doubt might be an important factor. It might encourage disaffec- 
tion in the army. It might adversely affect the will of the Russian 
people to support the war. 

We should recognize that there is no possibility for the people to 
take effective action against the regime except in a war situation 
For this reason he believes that our chief target is not the mass of 
the people. We might have a little more effect on the people who 
have made something of a success of their lives in the Soviet state 
These include members of the new bureaucracy, of the intelligen- 
tsia, of the upper officer class, of the managers of the collective 





'The President's Committee on International Information Activities was estab 
lished by Presidential directive of Jan 24, 1953, for the purpose of evaluating the 
effectiveness of US informational programs William H Jackson was appointed 
chairman, so that the committee war often referred to as the Jackson Committee 
The other members were Robert Cutler, Gordon Gray, Barklie McKee Henry, John 
C Heghes, CD Jackson, Sigurd Larmon, and Robert M. Kyes The committee's 
report, based on the testimony of ower 20° witnesses, was completed on June 3, 
1953. (Eisenhower Library, White House Office, Project “Clean-Up” Records, 1953- 
61) Por text, eee vol um, Part 2. pp 1795 ff 
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farms and industrial establishments, etc. In other words, of the 
level below the top authorities. These people are more intelligent 
than the average Russians. They have done pretty well, they are 
more skeptical about the system, they resent being sealed off from 
all cultural contacts with the outside world. In general, this is the 
audience we might reach with overt external propaganda We can 
not hope to overthrow the system by any effect we can have on 
these people but we might hamper the operations of the system by 
creating doubt 
These totalitarian states are more likely to get into trouble 

as a result of rifts at the top than any other way. The mass of the 
people can act effectively only when the instruments of control 
have been fractured 

There are certain endemic jealousies and rivalries. The major 
ones are those between the army and the secret police, between the 
army and the party, and between the party and the secret police 

The rulers are more afraid of independent action by the army 
than they are of anything else. The army is a necessity and there- 
fore they must have a good one, but they recognize the danger that 
they are creating an instrument of power which is capable of inde- 
pendent action. We have seen such a situation in Nazi Germany 
We see evidences of it again and again in the Soviet Union. The 
political commissar system is one example. Before World War I! 
was over, Stalin amended his own constitution to provide for a de- 
centralized administration of the army. It is interesting to note the 
almost complete eclipse of the popular military heroes of World 
War Il 


We can not operate in the way the Soviets operate. They have 
opportunities for action because we have a free society. For exam- 
ple, we can not set up a fifth column in Russia as they can estab- 
lish fifth columns in the free world. The police states have been set 
up to deal with the problem of civil disobedience and are very effec- 
tive in suppressing it. In fact, it does not pose any real problem for 
them 

Mr. Bohlen turned to a discussion of the relations of covert and 
overt activities. We all want to see Eastern Europe free. There is 
no difference of opinion on this. There is a difference of opinion, 
however, as to the wisdom of proclaiming this as a national objec- 
tive. If we make such a proclamation we are in a real sense com- 
mitting ourselves to bring it about. This is a responsibility which a 


truly great power accepts when it speaks. At some point the com- 
mitment to such an objective may come into conflict with some 








re 
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other commitment; for example, we do not intend to start a world 
war and this goal may conflict with the goal of liberation for East- 
ern Europe. 

Mr. Bohlen referred to the Kersten Amendment.? He said that 
he had opposed this, not because it would provoke the Russians (he 
regarded this as a ridiculous point of view) but because it was 
worth a lot to them. They could exploit it both externally and in- 
ternally. One of the external needs of the totalitarian system is a 
justification for its internal acts of suppression. The best justifica- 
tion is the hostility of the outside world. Everything like the Ker- 
sten Amendment helps them to some extent to justify the purges, 
the tightening up, the turning of the screw. Mr. Bohlen thought 
that we should work toward these ends but that in general we 
should not proclaim them as national objectives. 

[Here follows a general discussion of the nature of the Soviet 
regime and prospects for its future behavior. ]} 





*Reference is to Section 101l(a*1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 
(65 Stat. 373), Oct. 10, 1951 
No. 25 
1) Oates. Willan N 2454 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the President’ 


SECRET [WasHIncTon,| March 27, 1953. 


Subject: Proposal for a Message to the President of the Czechoslo- 
vak Republic in an Effort to Obtain the Release of William 
Oatis 

The assumption of the Presidency of the Republic of Czechoslova- 
kia by former Czechoslovak Prime Minister Zapotocky*? seems to 
afford an opportunity for a step toward the release of Associated 

Press correspondent William Oatis. In the light of current indica- 

tions that the Soviets may be endeavoring to create an appearance 

of reasonableness at this time, it is possible that the Czechoslovak 
authorities might be receptive to an initiative from you in connec- 
tion with Mr. Oatis. 

Our Ambassador in Praha reports that his Western colleagues 
assume that Western Chiefs of State will send congratulatory mes- 
sages to Zapotocky. It is not customary for the President of the 





‘Drafted by Barbour 
2Qn Mar. 14, shortly after having returned from Stalin's funeral, President 
Gottwald died 
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United States to send such messages. However, if you concur, I rec- 
ommend that you authorize me to instruct Ambassador Wadsworth 
in Praha to deliver the attached message on your behalf in such 
manner as he deems most likely to be useful.* 

It is my belief that this approach will probably be most effective 
with the Cze-hoslovak authorities if, at least initially, no publicity 
is given to it. 

In delivering this message our Ambassador in Praha would be in- 
structed to state orally that the continued imprisonment of Mr 
Oatis is in sharp contrast to our willingness unconditionally and 
promptly to return to Czechoslovakia the twenty-three Czechs who 
recently landed at Frankfurt in a Czech plane and desire to return 
to Czechoslovakia 

JouNn Foster DULLES 


[Encl ssure} 


Proposed Message From President Eisenhower to President 
Zapotocky 


On the occasion of your assumption of the Presidency of the 
Czechoslovak Republic, I wish to avail myself of the opportunity to 
express the hope that you will give consideration to the release of 
William Oatis and thus remove one cause of friction between our 
two countries. If your Government will release Mr. Oatis, removing 
the obstacle which his continued imprisonment places in the way 
of their solution, the United States Government on its part is pre- 
pared to negotiate on the basis of full mutual understanding the 
issues arising from the arrest of Mr. Oatis and now outstanding be- 
tween us.* 





*According to telegram 447 from Praha, Mar. 90, Wadsworth on that date handed 
to Siroky, who had become Prime Minister on Zapotocky's accession to the Presiden- 
cy, the text of President Eisenhower's message. (249.1111 Oatis, William N_/3-3053) 
On Apr. 29, Wadsworth received the following reply from Zapotocky through the 
Foreign Minister 

“I have received your message, which you addressed to me at the occasion of my 
election to the function of President of the Czechoslovak Republic. | have referred 
yur proposals, contained in this message, to the government of the Republic.” 

This message was transmitted in telegram 502, Apr. 29. (249.1111 Oatis, William 
N ./4-2953) 

*The source text is not signed 
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“0s > 153 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Poland’ 


SECRET WasHINGTON, May 1, 1953—7 p.m. 

167. Proposal to offer gifts food to one or more satellites present- 
ly under urgent high level inter-agency consideration.? Offer would 
be conditiona! upon agreement to distribution through agency such 
as International Red Cross. Idea could have considerable propagan- 
da value whether or not offers accepted by regimes. Estimate four 
to five weeks planning necessary before definite offer could be 
made. 

Desire urgently fol: 1) Your view degree seriousness food short- 
ages your country indicating major commodities needed, particular 
areas which worse off than others and time of year when shortage 
likely be most severe; 2) Your estimate likely reaction to offer by 
regime and people; 3) Any other pertinent comments. 

DULLEs 





‘Drafted by Katz and cleared with Barbour and Cox Repeated for action to Bu- 
charest and for information to Moscow 

“According to a memorandum from Phillips to Smith, Apr. 23, the possibility of 
initiating a food relief program had been suggested by Ravndal during a recent visit 
to Washington. The officials with whom Ravndal had spoken, C.D. Jackson among 
them, had seen enough merit in the idea to place it on the agenda of the PSB meet- 
ing of Apr. 23. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, Luncheon Meetings) According to the min- 
utes of that meeting, the idea was discussed and the Acting Director of the PSB, 
Morgan, was instructed to undertake staff consultations. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, 
“Record of Meeting’) 


No. 27 
*4* 0% 5-453 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Poland (Flack) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET Warsaw, May 4, 1953—4 p.m. 


529. Reference Deptel 167 May | repeated Bucharest 174 Moscow 
ROT? 

(1) Although diet of city families greatly lacking variety and 
quality and limited by high prices, no evidence of anything ap- 
proaching near starvation or food shortages so serious as immedi- 
ately threaten health. Food supplies about same so far as known 





‘Repeated for information to Bucharest and Moscow 
* Supra 
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all parts of Poland. Nothing at this time suggests probability seri- 
ous shortages later this year. 

(2) Embassy believes regime would violently reject offer such as 
apparently under consideration not only because of unwillingness 
to accept distribution through any outside agency, international or 
otherwise, but because acceptance would indicate regime unable 
support own people and would run counter basic regime line and 
socialistic practices. Believe any popular reaction would be con- 
trolled by regime propaganda unless acute shortages requiring 
emergency relief should develop. Regime would make propaganda 
use of offer by portraying its (in accordance with line taken on 
Marshal! Plan) as effort to dump low grade surplus commodities 
piled up by “sick” US economy and attempt “bribe” Poland; as 
proving US knows so little of conditions in Poland as to believe 
people are starving and using this to discredit general soundness 
all American propaganda efforts by VOA or otherwise. 

(3) We recognize offers of food items may have corsiderable prop- 
aganda value. The manner in which such offers would be made is 
particularly important and we suggest that perhaps no one country 
should be singled out by name. However, so far as Poland is con- 
cerned, Embassy recommends project be held in reserve for further 
consideration if emergency conditions should develop sometime in 
future. Even at such time consideration would have to be given to 
fact that in remote contingency offer was accepted, food distribu- 
tion would serve to strengthen regime insofar as it reduced popular 
discontent. Moreover, in such case, Embassy questions advisability 
of supplementing Polish food supply in manner which might 
permit military stockpiling or diversion Polish food production for 
general orbit purposes. Believe present system individual gift pack- 
ages from America most effective type propaganda so far as Polish 
masses concer /ed. 

FLACK 


No. 28 


666 03/5-553 Telegram 


The Minister in Rumania (Shantz) to the Department of State 


SECRET Bucuarest, May 5, 1953—1 p.m. 
273. Following are Legation views of Deptel 174 May 1.' 





'Printed as telegrarn: 167 to Warsaw, Document 26 
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(1) Food shortages exist, probably most severe in rural areas 
Danube belt, Baragan, Dobrogea and in Central and Southeast 
Transylvania. Shortages likely increase next six weeks and then 
ease up with new crop harvest. Shortages most agricultural prod- 
ucts (including fats, sugar and—to lesser extent—meat) due pri- 
marily government not letting peasants retain sufficient foods for 
own use. Also, only part foods taken from peasants given urbanites 
in meager rations; rest exported or stored. Present diet not ade- 
quate nor as good as pre-war, but no one starving, merely unhappy. 
Do not anticipate deaths from hunger anywhere in country al- 
though there is certainly suffering. 

(2) For Rumanian Government to accept our offer would contra- 
vene whole basis its propaganda line. It, therefore, will surely 
reject offer and open propaganda attack. It will reassert rising Ru- 
manian living standards and adequate diet; charge US with at- 
tempted economic imperialism in order dispose food surpluses and 
help out American farmers who facing sales crises due internal 
contradictions capitalist system; maintain any help needed will 
come from USSR which has already helped much; sound off on 
need re-open “normal East-West trade”; and in any case reject dis- 
tribution by non-Communist agency. 

Reaction many Rumanian people probably would be favorable, 
tempered by realization American propaganda motive and unhap- 
piness that US offer may strengthen Rumanian regime via food 
shipments. Reaction others expected be unfavorable. Both Commu- 
nist minority and large anti-Communist anti-Russian majority 
recall that no matter how poor people were before, they always had 
enough to eat; and neither group have illusions about what is now 
happening to former Rumanian food surpluses. Peasant saying 
here is “Rumania is cow with many teats, all of which held by 
Russia”. Both peasant and worker likely be more puzzled than 
pleased by action of “friends” who claim to help by feeding cow 
(and thus Russia). 

(3) Believe it now too late to get in shipments before new harvest 
grains and summer vegetable crop. Also, we question whether we 
should risk improving food position of Soviet orbit when it has 
been deliberately exporting some foods to non-orbit areas, especial- 
ly Western Europe—and Rumania also exporting to orbit countries 
as part Communist industrialization policy. 

Rumanian propaganda attack would include advice to us to give 
our food to our own unemployed and slum dwellers and to under- 
fed masses France, Italy, etc. who are in misery owing armaments 
expenditures forced on them by US. If offer made, we should be 
ready with facts, figures, percentages (their own pet device) to show 
up falsity their attack. 
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On balance, we do not think food shortages in Rumania are 
grave enough to enable us to win resulting propaganda battle deci- 
sively. Moreover, we assume full consideration being given to effect 
of proposed offer on Asiatic and other countries where food stand- 
ards are lower than here and to which US has in past sold (not 
given) food. Believe we would have to be ready immediately on re- 
jection offer here to repeat same offer to such countries under simi- 
lar conditions. Indeed, whether Rumanians by miracle accept offer 
or not, we would still have to face implications this move for our 
moral duty supply all hardship and famine areas in world in in- 
definite future unless we willing meet charges we give away food 
only as part “cold war” without humanitarian aims. 


SHANTZ 


No. 29 


~eds + 1455 Despatch 


The Minister in Hungary (Ravndal) to the Department of State 


SECRET Bupapest, May 14, 1953. 
No. 719 


Ref: Legtel 963, May 7, 1953! 


Subject: Warsaw's 529 May 4? and Bucharest’s 273 May 5° re Need 
for and Possible Reactions to American Offers of Gifts of Food 
to Soviet Orbit Countries. 

I have read with great interest Ambassador Flack’s telegram No. 
529 of May 4 and Ministe: Shantz’s telegram No. 273 of May 5, 
giving their mission’s assessment of the food situation and the po- 
tential impact of American offers of gifts of food to the needy in 
Poland and Rumania. 

Both missions rightly question the advisability of supplementing 
the Polish and Rumanian food supply in a manner which might 
permit military stockpiling or diversion of food production for gen- 
eral orbit purposes. 

None of the many people who discussed the idea of American 
offers of gifts of food contemplated distribution of the food in such 
a manner that it would strengthen the communist regime and its 
military petential. Distribution of the food was to be by the Inter- 
national Red Cross to the needy who, in Hungary, are found in 





‘Telegram 963 specified certain frod shortages expected to occur in Hungary 
during the following months. (864.03/5-753) 

*?Document 27 

*Supra 
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large numbers among the peasants, the deportees, the aged, and 
the infirm. These people if reached by the IRC, as they once were 
through the media of the JDC and CARE systems, would not com- 
sume less of the local supply than they now consume; they would 
merely have added to their personal intake what they now cannot 
obtain. 

In this connection | uote Ambassador Flack’s belief that the 
present system of individual gift packages from America is the 
most effective type of propaganda so far as the Polish masses are 
concerned. The only variations between that system and the one 
under consideration are (1) there would also be helped needy who 
do not have connections in the United States and (2) in the case of 
Hungary at least, the communist regime would no longer have con- 
trol over the destination and content of the gift parcel nor derive 
the income it gets from the exorbitant customs duties it now levies 
on gift parcels and which many would-be recipients cannot afford 
to pay. 

As for the opinion that the counter propaganda attack would in- 
clude advice to us to give our surplus food to our own unemployed 
and slum dwellers and to underfed masses in France and Italy, et 
cetera, it is recalled that the proposal under consideration contem- 
plates that concurrently with or previous to the food offensive 
against the “peace” camp, food would be offered on the same terms 
to our friends, such as Italy. 

Warsaw suggests that perhaps no one country should be singled 
out by name; and Bucharest assumes that ful! consideration is 
being given to the effect of the proposed offers on Asiatic and other 
countries where food standards are “lower” than in Rumania and 
to which the United States in the past has sold not given food. 
Those who discussed the idea before it was submitted unanimously 
agreed that the food offers would best be directed simultanecusly 
to all the weak spots of the “peace’”’ front rather than to just one of 
the captive countries. And the plan of thrusts at many places, 
using the different foods wanting at the different places, was en- 
dorsed by all, the thought of a trial offer to a specific country initi- 
ated through a question at the President's press conference being 
merely a suggested means of getting the program started under fa- 
vorable, domestic American, publicity. 

Finally, with respect to the warning that embarking on the pro- 
posed program would saddle the United States with the moral duty 
to supply all hardship and famine areas in the world in the indefi- 
nite future, unless we are willing to meet charges that we give 
away food only as part of the “cold war’ without humanitarian 
aims, I submit that American history is illumined by many in- 
stances of gifts to needy, whether friends or enemies, and distribu- 
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tion by the International Red Cross would classify the gift as chari- 
table. The program clearly fits into the humanitarian projects of 
the United Nations and seems a “natural” for inclusion in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's world-moving concept of using part of the funds 
now spent on armament in improving the lot of those less fortu- 
nate than we. 

If incidentally the “peace” camp should violently reject our 
offers, as it probably would—this we anticipated—we should still 
retain the initiative with the Kremlin's defenses weakened. 

C.M. RavnDAL 


No. 30 


a ete, Wolem S 4 Teheran 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Prana, May 15, 1953—9 p. m. 

523. Mytel 519.' Following is verbatim English language text 
President Zapotocky’s reply to President Eisenhower's personal 
message delivered by me to Czechoslovak Prime Minister March 
30:7 


“I wish to thank you for your congratulations at the occasion of 
my election for President of the Czechoslovak Republic transmitted 
by the Ambassador of the United States of America to the Prime 

inister March 30, 1953. 

“With respect to your personal m e expressing the hope that 
consideration will be given to the possibility of release of William 
Oatis I am in the position to inform you that on May 15, 1953 I 
have upon the proposal of the government and under Section 74, 
paragraph 1, lh ete et 11 of the Constitution decided to grant 
pardon to William Oatis for the still uncompleted part of his sen- 
tence of deprivation of liberty.” 


Reply was handed me by Prime Minister in course hour conver- 
sation late this afternoon (full report by following telegram®*) refer- 
ring to our request with which he had complied that President Ei- 
senhower'’s message not be given publicity Prime Minister request- 





'Telegram 519, May 15, reported that Siroky wished to see Wadsworth at 6 p.m 
that day. (249.1111 Oatis, William N./5-1553) 

*For text, see the enclosure to Document 25 

"Wadsworth reported the substance of his conversation with Prime Minister 
Siroky and Foreign Minister David in telegrams 524 and 525, both dated May 16 
The first dealt with the release schedule and travel arrangements for Oatis; the 
second concerned the desirability for the further improvement of U S.Czechoslovak 
relations. (249.1111 Oatis, William N_/5-1653) 
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ed no publicity be given President Zapotocky’s reply. He will issue 
Presidential press release tomorrow morning substantially as fol- 
lows: 

“In use rights given to me by Constitution, I grant pardon to Wil- 
liam Oatis born January 1, 1914 in Marion, Indiana, USA, citizen 
of USA for the still uncompleted part of his sentence of deprivation 
of libert, imposed on him by Prague Court 4 July 1951, this deci- 
sion being taken on basis petition Mrs. Laurabel Oatis November 


1952.” 


WADSWORTH 


No. 31 
Or ‘ Te-beger ar 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Prana, June 11, 1953—7 p. m. 


566. Re last paragraph Embte! 561, June 10.” 

1. In our opinion monetary reform has engendered greatest 
unrest and discontent throughout Czechoslovakian population, in- 
cluding many party members, since advent present regime in 48. 
While situation now well in hand gravity emphasized by unprece- 
dented acknowledgements in controlled press of mass overt acts 
against regime. Caveat that it must “never be allowed happen 
again’ presages more terrorism. We think VOA and RFE should so 
state, particularly to counter phony local propaganda re “great sat- 
isfaction” with which monetary reform received by populace. 

“Worse yet to come”’ could be central theme. 

2. Perverted role trade unions in Communist state becomes obvi- 
ous when publicly taken to task for not persuading workers that 
decision Communist Party and government was economically and 
socially correct and wholly to and in their own vital interest. Al- 
though this role long recognized here and emphasized by regime in 
past, apparently many trade unionists included in ranks those who 
could not stomach government's recent monetary action. Signifi- 
cant that trade unionists even Communist ones in time of crisis 
automatically reverted to traditional role of trying protect workers 
interests and failed carry out corrupted function of protecting in- 
terests of regime. 





‘Repeated for information to Munich 
*Not printed. (849.13/6-1053) 
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3. Principal theme perhaps should be direct factual treatment 
whole monetary reform as gigantic robbery perpetrated on entire 
munists kulaks and smal! farmers alike. No matter what abundant 
future government and party may row hold out, stark fact is that 
for all practical purposes most monetary gains of entire Czechoslo- 
vakian population, including accumulations since preu<nt regime 
came to power, have been wiped out. Futility of continuing follow 
Communist chimera should be apparent even to most gullible. 

4. Inconsistencies and falsehoods of Communist regime can be 
brought out by careful scanning official public statements. After 
months criticism failures in carrying out five year plan, party deci- 
sions on monetary reform included justification for change in view 
“important progress achieved in building up socialism” and as logi- 
cal result “unprecedented development of national economy”. Simi- 
larly “great enthusiasm” populace for reform, with which press has 
been filled for ten days belied by articles such as reported refer- 
ence telegram. 

5. Pending more detailed information as to exact effect reform on 
standard living, believe subject might be avoided for moment and 
emphasis placed on foregoing. Reform and simultaneous abolition 
rationing system by themselves certainly largely wipe out relative 
advantage heretofore enjoyed by workers mi;: - and factories. Nev- 
ertheless net result might well be considerable over-all increase in 
purchasing power and of new money. This, however, is tempered by 
fact that purchasing power old crown was none too high to begin 
with. Since part of post monetary reform propaganda attempting 
prove workers better off under communism than under capitalism, 
however, there is still room for factual data regarding purchasing 
power capitalist currencies in terms hours work needed purchase 
food and essential commodities. 

6. Point also can be made that reaction to monetary reform 
shows there is still living spirit resistance in Czechoslovakian 
people notwithstanding five years Communist oppression. Even 
Soviet-dominated government must know there is point beyond 
which people cannot be coerced. Tying of crown to ruble further 
emphasizes this domination. 

7. Use of above by RFE and VOA especially latter would appear 
depend on fundamental policy decision with respect Soviet peace 
campaign. Persistent needling of Czechoslovakia’s Communist 
rulers by VOA official agency US Government cannot be expected 
pave way to improvement relations or settlement outstanding 
issues. On other hand anything less than ful! voiced attack on this 
latest crime communism against people Czechoslovakia might 
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appear to listeners here as betrayal, causing hopes we have striven 
keep alive to collapse.* 


WapsworTH 





"in the margim next to this paragraph Vedeler wrote “Diccused » EE staff 
meetong & agreed to advise VOA to exploit this Communst crime for al] & «& worth 
HCV 


No. 32 
Editorial Note 


On June 16 and 17, riots broke out among the workers in East 
Berlin and the Soviet Zone of Germany. When the implications of 
these riots were discussed during the meeting of the National Secu- 
rity Council on June 18, the possibility was raised that the unrest 
might spread to other Eastern European countries. A decision, sub- 
sequently designated NSC Action No. §17-e, was therefore taken to 
instruct the Psychological Strategy Board to submit as soon as pos- 
sible recommendations for policies and actions to exploit the situa- 
tion during the following 60 days. The memorandum of discussion 
at the June 18 National Security Council meeting is printed in 
volume VII, Part 2, page 1586. The discussion and policy directives 
encompassed by the three documents which follow all emanated 
from the June 18 instruction to the Psychological Strategy Board. 


No. 33 


Busenhower Library Exsenhower papers Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 15lst Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, June 25, 1953 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 

The following were present at the 15lst meeting of the Council: 
The President of the United States, Presiding; the Vice President 
of the United States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of De- 
fense; the Director for Mutual Security; the Director, Office of De- 
fense Mobilization. Also present were the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; Admiral Fechteler for the 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the President; Lewis L. 
Strauss, Special Assistant to the President; C. D. Jackson, Special 





'Drafted by Gleason on June 26 
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Assistant to the President; the Military Liaison Officer; the Execu- 
tive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 

There follows a summary of the discussion a: the meeting and 
the main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion concerning military requirements for 
atomic weapons, Project Solarium, the situation in Korea, United 
States objectives ond courses of action with respect to Japan, and 
the Japanese Treaty islands. | 
6. Significant World Developments Affecting U.S. Security 

The Director of Central Intelligence said he had a number of 
brief comments on a variety of areas and events: 

[Here follows discussion on Egypt, Libya, France, and Korea | 

Germany. Mr. Dulles then briefed the Council on the latest infor- 
mation with regard to the outbreaks in East Berlin and in fifteen 
other places in the Soviet Zone. His conclusions were that events 
had demonstrated the total failure of the East German Govern- 
ment and its tactics. This government, he thought, might very well 
be tossed out presently by the Russians and a more conservative 
regime installed in its place. Mr. Dulles also stressed the dilemma 
which confronted the Soviet Government, which, after announcing 
a soft policy, had encountered so serious an uprising. In any event, 
said Mr. Dulles, the Soviets had solved the problem of the free elec- 
tions issue. The Soviets were clearly not in a position to advocate 
such free elections now, and we were. 


The National Security Council: 
Noted and discussed an oral briefing on the subject by the Direc- 


tor of Central Intelli with particular reference to the situa- 
tion in Egypt, Libya, France, Korea, Germany, and Czechoslovakia. 
? United States Policies and Actions ... in the Satellite States 


(NSC Action No. 817; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, 
same subject, dated June 24, 1953)? 


Referring to the draft in the hands of the members of the Coun- 
cil, Mr. Jackson stated that the PSB had since the last meeting ac- 
complished two tasks: The first was a summary listing of possible 
actions .. . which had been sent to the members of the Council. In 
addition, they had elaborated a more detailed plan’® which had not 





*For NSC Action No. 817, see footnote 2, vol. vn, Part 2, p. 1590. The June 24 
memorandum transmitted to the NSC the draft of the summary PSB plan. This 
draft, revised in accordance with the discussion recorded here, became NSC 158 

"Reference is to PSB D-45. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, PSB D-45 Series) 
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been circulated. The PSB had approved the summary except that 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense had been absent. )Ar. Jackson said 
that he did not anticipate disapproval from Defeuse. Mr. Jackson 
also stressed the efforts of the PSB to avoid apprvaching their task 
in a starry-yed and unrealistic fashion. Accordingly, they had di- 
vided their proposed actions into two phases: One covered actions 
which could be taken within the next 60 days. The other comprised 
actions thereafter if the situation developed favorably. Mr. Jackson 
then began to read the list of actions in the first phase. 

When he had concluded, Secretary Dulles stated that he did not 
feel that the summary contained sufficient emphasis on passive, as 
opposed to active, resistance. The President expressed agreement 
with the views of Secretary Dulles. 


Mr. Jackson then went on to point out the great importance of 
the free elections slogan which the German workers had now 
handed to us on a silver platter. He asked whether it would not be 
useful for the President or the Secretary of State to issue a state- 
ment on this point prior to their departure for Bermuda.‘ 

Secretary Dulles expressed interest in this proposal, but warned 
that it needed to be carefully calculated from the standpoint of 
Chancellor Adenauer. We don't want to issue any statement in 
favor of free elections in Germany which Chancellor Adenauer's 
opposition could use to slow up the ratification of EDC, to which 
Chancellor Adenauer was so thoroughly committed. 

As a solution to this problem, the President suggested that it 
might be possible to quote from Chancellor Adenauver's own speech 
in Berlin on the subject, on June 17. 

Secretary Dulles then spoke of the proposal to bring up in the 
UN the brutal Russian repression of the uprisings in East Germa- 
ny. He pointed out the very great danger involved in the attempt 
to make the UN a propaganda forum when we could not hope for 
any concrete results. We castigate the Russians for this kind of be- 
havior in the UN, and we must be careful not to open ourselves to 
the same charge by raising the repression issue. 

While agreeing with the Secretary's point, the President insisted 
that careful consideration be given to the question of raising this 
issue in the UN. Was it a “good issue” in itself, quite apart from 





*For documentation on the Bermuda Conference which was planned for June and 
later reacheduled for Dec. 4-8, 1953, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1710 ff 
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the propaganda value which it offered? If is was a good substantive 
issue, we should certainly not hesitate to raise it. 


The President then inquired as to what the United States was 
able to do to assist defectors from the satellites once they had 
found asylum with us. 

Mr. Allen Dulles quickly said that whatever they were doing it 
was certainly not enough. The treatment of defectors was a major 
problem, which Mr. Jackson interposed to describe as a “shocking 
picture’. 

The President was obviously concerned by these statements, and 
inquired whether the Administration ought not to take the prob- 
lem up both with Congressional leaders and with our allies. Steps 
should be taken, said the President, to see to it that these defectors 
found asylum and jobs in various free world countries. Brazil, Ar- 
gentina and Uruguay were all countries which needed people. 
Would it not be possible to make some deal or treaty with them by 
which we paid for the transportation of these people from Europe 
and maintained them in their new homes until such time as they 
had found jobs and security? 

There was then further comment on the inadequacy of provision, 
either by the UN or the U.S., of support for defectors, it being 
noted that here were so many different agencies involved in this 
attempt that not one of them, governmental or private, really felt 
responsibility for carrying through a reasonable program. 

Mr. Stassen, however, pointed out that the Mutual Security 
Agency was already far advanced on plans for an integrated ap- 
proach to solving the problem, and awaited only Congvessional ac- 
ceptance of the President's reorganization plan to nut its program 
into effect. 

The National Security Council: 


Approved the recommendations of tae Psychological Strategy 
Board contained in the enclosure to the reference memorandum, 
subject to: 


a. More emphasis being placed upon passive resistance in im- 
plementing paragraph 2-(a). 

b. Revision of paragraph 3-(b) to read: “Consider U.S. advo- 
cacy of (1) free elections in the satellites and association with 
the Western European community, with emphasis on economic 
cooperation and rehabilitation, and (2) subsequent withdrawal 
of all foreign troops from Germany, Austria and the Satel- 
lites.” 
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Note: The report of the Psychological Strategy Board, as amend- 
ed, subsequently approved by the President and circulated as NSC 
158. 

[Here follows discussion concerning United States actions in the 
Near East and the strengthening of the Korean economy.|} 

S. Everett GLEASON 


No. 34 


Telegran 


The Secretary of State tc the Embassy in Czechoslovakia’ 


SECRET WASHINGTON, July 6, 1953—5:16 p. m. 


4. Recent eveuts in Eastern Germany coupled with unverified re- 
ports overt popular unrest other Soviet Satellites have tended 
create public impression here that Soviet power structure in EE 
may be beginning disintegrate and that local commie rulers trying 
etem adverse tide by making various concessions to dissatisfied ele- 
ments. 

Department has been inclined view Soviet and Satellite actions 
since Stalin’s death as deliberate and calculated plan new Kremlin 
rulers to consolidate their own internal position and at same time 
disrupt Western alliance by stepping up pace of diplomatic “‘peace”’ 
campaign. It has assumed that Soviets do not intend relax hold 
their EE empire and that behind facade amnesties and other ges- 
tures process of Sovietization of Satellite peoples would proceed 
apace. 

On July 10 Secretary will begin exchange of views with British 
and French Foreign Ministers cuvering number of topics including 
current situation Satellite countries. 

With foregoing in mind Department would appreciate receiving 
soonest brief cabled evaluation from each Satellite mission of local 
political and economic situation with emphasis first-hand observa- 
tions in capital and from recent travel in countryside. Fundamen- 
tal question is whether chronic popular discontent with regimes 
has recently shown tendency take overt and bolder form and, if so, 
how, when and where. 

DULLES 





‘Drafted by Thurston and cleared with Armstrong, Merchant, and Galloway. Re- 
peated to Warsaw, Budapest, and Bucharest for action, and to Moscow, Bonn, and 
Belgrade for information 
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No. 35 


+00/7-733 Te egtalr 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


SECRET Prana, July 7, 1953—7 p. m 

14. Reference Deptel 4. July 6.' 

1. Embassy has also been inclined view recent Eastern European 
developments as described paragraph 2 reftel with additional factor 
Sovietization being slowed down in deference mounting discontent 
and unrest. From here it appears new Soviet government more 
flexible than Stalin and events East Germany and Hungary sug- 
gest possibility have ordered changes in satellites along lines new 
economic plan of mid-twenties. 

2. Today’s local press announced first real relaxation restrictive 
measures Czechoslovakia since 1948 Communist coup. Central 
Trade Union Council allegedly requested cancellation provision in 
last week's decree against absenteeism and labor turnover (Weeka 
27, July 3*) directing certain cases be referred public prosecutor for 
final prosecution. Government yesterday afternoon cancelled entire 
decree and agreed make trade unions responsible control absentee- 
ism and turnover. This cancellation recent repressive measures 
(which were contradictory |garble] in other satellites) undoubtedly 
reflects Kremlin prompting. While Embassy considers it significant 
move possibly presaging further relaxations, cancellation one un- 
popular decree cannot be compared fundamental changes govern- 
ment program as announced in East Germany and Hungary 

3. Rumor now current Prague many former small entrepreneurs 
recently ask: J if in position reopen private retail outlets and smal! 
establishments manufacture consumer goods. When negative reply 
given because confiscation stocks and loss savings in monetary 
reform government allegedly said would be willing advance credit 
and materials. Failure regime carry out plan completely socialize 
medical profession, forbid all private practice, and nationalize all 
equipment middle last week, reported by Embassy by well-placed 
and usually reliable source, could also indicate slowing down social- 
ization. 

4. Regime undoubtedly now has situation in Czechoslovakia in 
hand, but discontent continues. Shortages foodstuffs and all types 
consumer goods still exist, prices are exorbitant and losses suffered 
in monetary reform still rankle population. No reason believe any 

'Supra 

*Reference is to telegram *& from Praha, not printed (749.00/W)/7-353) 
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strikes or disturbances have occurred last two weeks and recent ob- 
servations members Embassy staff Pilsen and Bratislava area, as 
well as Prague, confirm all quiet. Good source reports some de- 
creases absenteeism Prague factories as workers under greater eco- 
nomic pressure keep incomes high as possible. 

®. As reported Embtel 3, July 1° basic political and economic sit- 
uation here is same as before monetary reform but aggravated by 
recent disturbances. Chronic popular discontent has taken over and 
bolder form in some instances as result monetary reform, but based 
on our observations situation now practically normal 

6. As to how, when, and where, of discontent see particularly 
Embtels 551, June 5; 561, June 10; 565, June 10; 566, June 11; 567, 
June 12; 574, June 19.4 

WADSWORTH 


‘Telegram reported that shortage of foodstuffs and worker absenteeism had 
been aggravated by the monetary reform. (749.00/7-153 

‘Telegrams 55) and 561 are not printed. (749.00.W)/6-553 and &849.13/6-1053 
Telegram 566 is printed as Document 31. Telegram 565 summarized newspaper re 
ports that unrest had occurred in Moravia (849.13/6-1053), telegram 567 reported 
instances of worker opposition to the currency reform (749.00/W)/6-1253), telegram 


974 reported worker absenteeism and strikes in response to the currency reform 
749.00/W1/6-1953 


No. 36 


Telegran 


The Ambassador in Poland (Flack) to the Department of State 


SECRET Warsaw, July 7, 1953—4 p. m 

10. Re Deptel 2, July 6.' 

1. Extensive travel and general observation officers this and 
other Western missions give no indication normal discontent has 
taken bolder or overt form. Despite flood rumors outside Poland re 
disturbances here, no confirmation whatsoever these rumors within 
Poland. Embassy unaware source these rumors, seemingly baseless, 
beyond Polish allegation they first printed Berlin Telegraf (Embtels 
6 and 7, July 6” 

2. In economic field, continuing regime pressure for higher pro- 
duction norms meets some worker resentment, but no indication 
this has taken violent, organized or other than sporadic form 


'Printed as telegram 4 to Praha, Document 34 

“Telegram 6 reported the receipt in Warsaw of Western radio reports of unrest in 
Poland (748.00/7-653), telegram 7 summarized a satirical article in Tribuna Ludu in 
response to these reports (511 4841 /7-653) 
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Nothing of character to cause modification regime plans. Food sup- 

-plies adequate and despite high prices limiting purchasing power at 
present income levels, population able obtain minimum needs. Ob- 
servations suggest forthcoming harvest will be good. Preliminary 
regime statistics important segments industry (full half-year report 
not yet published) indicate production plans being fulfilled. 

3. No suggestion any change in basic regime plans and Sovietiza- 
tion apparently continuing: 

a. Increasing pressure on church despite firm stand taken by hi- 
erarchy (Embdes 481, June 30°). 

b. Pressure for agricultural collectivization continues. Tempo 
first three months current year at record high with average month- 
ly increase 700. April-May increase average 300 monthly. Although 
some decline in rate organization new collectives in spring com- 
pared winter months, this believed due normal causes and not in- 
dicative any relaxation regime drive. 

c. Increasing virulence anti-American expressions press after lull 
in April, although precent level vituperation not quite that of 
period immediate'y before Stalin's death. 


4. While Embassy cannot discount possibility overall Soviet orbit 
policies may lead to change in regime policy here, no present 
reason to believe this will come from Polish internal factors. Paral- 
lelism developments Poland other countries orbit not always com- 


plete. For example, amnesty in Poland effective November 22, 1952 
(Embdes 232, December 11*) prior Stalin's death unlike other orbit 
countries. 


FLACK 


‘Despatch 451 transmitted a copy of a letter of protest, dated May &, from the 
Polish Episcopate to the Polish Council of Ministers. (848 413/6-3053 

*Despatch 232 reported that there was nothing in the Polish amnesty proclama 
tion of Nov. 22 to suggest that the motive for it was the creation of a government 
controlled labor force. (748.00/ 12-1152) 


764 OW ‘Ot Telegran 


The Charge in Hungary (Thompson) to the Department of State 


SECKET PRIORITY Bupapest, July 8, 1953—5 p. m 
22. For course of events Hungary with certain comments perti- 
nent to Deptel 6 July 6 see Legtels 1123 June 30, 1 July 1, 10 July 
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3, 11 July 4, 16 July 5, 20 July 7.' First hand observation Budapest 
limited areas countryside shows no signs discontent taking overt 
and bolder form as yet. Rumors originating Vienna of disturbances 
Csepel week July 13 not confirmed. No signs »ausual security 
measures. However German riots came more than week after an- 
nouncement concessions. Believe much will depend on speed and 
extent implementation promises made Nagy speech. In this connec- 
tion, check markets this morning showed large supply sharply low- 
ered prices vegetables, fruit (normal seasonal development) and 
generous supply cold storage port, butter. (Frozen meat stock be- 
lieved small.) Trip to Austrian frontier this afternoon and officer 
returning by car from Belgrade tomorrow may produce further in- 
formation. 

Recent developments Hungary believed to have special signifi- 
cance in that: 


(1) Preceded by drastic party reorganization at top level which 
presumably reflects opposition to new policy and will probably re- 
quire extension purge to lower levels. Party members at all levels 
must be confused and puzzled by this sudden Moscow sponsored 
shift to Titoism. Purely local factors involved Politburo purge were 
(1) reduction Jewish domination (2) long expected promotion young- 
er leaders: Hegedus, Vhidas, Foldvari, Veg, Acs, Szalai would seem 
be potential new team (3) elimination violently anti-Tito group 
from army leadership. 

(2) If implemented, new policy represents check in process of So- 
vietization of more than temporary nature. Abandonment of priori- 
ty for heavy industry and cutting back of current and presumably 
second five year plan (some of whose goals already announced), per- 
mission to dissolve collective farms, and encouragement of now 
practically non-existent small private industry and retail trade are 
definite steps backward with effects measured in yeais rather than 
months. 

(3) Cutting back of heavy industry and increased local consump- 
tion for other commodities means iess war materials, steel, railroad 
equipment, ships, wheat, meat, wine, etc. for Soviet Union. 

(4) On other hand if new policy succeeds in raising morale of pop- 
ulation and mitigating hatred for regime and Soviet Union, danger- 
ous situation will be eliminated and long term prospects for eco- 
nomic and military support Soviet Union improved. 





‘Telegram 6 is printed as telegre . 4 to Praha, Document 34. Telegram 11! from 
Budapest is not printed. (764.13/. 453) Telegram 1123 from Budapest described a 
party reorganization which took ce at the Central Committee Plenum of June 
27-28. (764.00/6-3053) Telegram 1 trom Budapest conjectured briefly on the signifi 
cance of the reorganization. (764.00/7-153) Telegram 10 reported that the parlia 
mentary session of July 3 failed to throw any light on the reasons for the govern 
mental reorganization (764.00/7-353) Telegram 16 discussed the meaning of Nagy's 
speech of July 4. (511.6441/7-553) Telegram 20 reported a cautious attitude in Hun- 
gary concerning Nagy's July 4 speech. (764.00/7-753) 
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5) Propaganda value in West of elimination worst abuses and 
violations human rights wil! be considerable 


THOMPSON 


No. 38 


The Minister in Rumania (Shantz) to the Department of State 


SECRET Bucnarest, July 9, 1953—11 a. m 
Living standards, especially consumer foods, steadily lowered 
during past year. (Deptel 1, July 6, 1953') This increased chronic 
discontent with regime as proved by remarks we heard made by 
persons in long queues and conversations with many Rumanians in 
city and some in country-side 
We have no first hand evidence that discontent has taken overt 
and bolder form recently. Unsatisfactory food situation publicly ad- 
mitted by regime which has taken steps to improve it among both 
workers and peasants. City food supplies increased beginning this 
month, agriculture rules relaxed and peasants authorized retain 
larger amounts for own use. Good crops in prospect 
Regime also took cognizance of discontent by increased call-up 
army reserves which placed potential malcontents under govern- 
ment control; and perhaps through amnesty April | although this 
undoubtedly prepared before death Stalin. No mention of amnesty 
since in press and effect believed slight 
Our views coincide with those of Department as summarized in 
reftel paragraph 2 except that we would modify second sentence to 
indicate rate of Sovietization has been temporarily slowed du to 
discontent here and to less extent due reports unrest other satel 
lites. See no evidence Soviet power structure in Rumania is disinte 
grating in any way 
SHANTZ 


Prin... d as telegram 4 to Praha, Document 34 
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No. 39 


Memorandum by the Sper ial Assistant to the President (Jackson) to 
the Members of the Psychological Strategy Board’ 


SECRET WasHINGTON, July 11, 1953 
The President has instructed me to advise you that he would like 
PSB to work out a plan to institute a food program for the satel- 
lites similar to the current one for East German. 
He appreciates that it may not be possible to ao it for all the sat- 
ites—for instance, Rumania might be difficult. He is particularly 
interested in Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Poland 
| would like to add Bulgaria to the President's list if they are 
reasonably hungry 


The President also thought that we should explore the possibility 


of buying Danish cheese, say a million dollars’ worth, as part of 
this program. Mr. Allen Dulles will be pleased to hear that the 
President thought the million dollars could come from him 

The President is most anxious that this be done immediately, 
while matters are still hot 

Il am asking Mr. George Morgan to put this on next Wednesday's 
agenda, when the President would like to have this matter but- 
toned up 

C.DJ 


{ opes of this memorandun ‘ 4 rr } n Dulles. Aves. Stas 


“er Mi wrygar una « jtler 


Mew 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith?' 


SECRET |WasHInGTon,| July 14, 1953 


Subject: Proposal to Extend Offer of Food Supplies to Eastern 
European Satellites 


Drafted by Vedeler and Katz and cleared by Barbour, Bonbright, Winthrop M 
Southworth. Jr. and an officer in the Bureau of Economic Affairs 
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Discussion. 


In a memorandum of July 11 to the Members of the Board of the 
PSB,? Mr. C. D. Jackson advises that the President would like the 
PSB to work out a plan to institute a food program for the satel- 
lites similar to the current program for East Germany. This matter 
will be considered at Wednesday's PSB meeting 

You will recall that this question was considered by the PSB last 
May and was dealt with in a memorandum to you of May 12 from 
Mr. Linder and me (Tab A®*). It was then considered that while 
there were serious shortages of certain foodstuffs in each of the 
Soviet orbit countries there was no indication that the situation 
was critical or threatened to be in the near future. It was conclud- 
ed that in the absence of conditions of critical need offers of food- 
stuffs to satellite countries would be inadvisable. 

It is believed that reasons outlined in the memorandum of May 
12 are still valid and that the present situation in the satellites is 
even less favorable for offers of foodstuffs 


Recommendation. 


It is recommended that 


1. You take the position that while offers of foodstuffs to the sat- 
ellites may be an effective move at the proper time it would be ad- 
visable to defer any such step for the present for the following rea- 


sons 


a. The expectation everywhere that the offer would be re- 
fused in view of the Soviet refusal of the offer for East Germa- 
ny would make it difficult for this offer to appear genuine, 
since no food could be gotten into the satellites in the event of 
a refusal 

b. This would be particularly true since harvests are already 
in progress in most of the satellites and there should be great- 
er food supplies immediately at hand than at any other time of 
the year. Some of the satellite regimes have also recently made 
available in the stores and markets more foodstuffs possibly as 
a result of good harvest prospects or as a result of the East 
German experience 

c. The difficulty of giving plausibility to an offer to the satel- 
lites at this time might react adversely on our program for 
East Germany where there is at least a possibility of getting 
our food supplies into the area 


2. Consideration might be given to a Presidential statement at an 
appropriate time which would summarize our efforts to aid the 
people of East Germany and declare that in accordance with our 
traditional policies we would also be willing to aid people in other 


*See supra 
‘No memo: andum was found attached to the source text 
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satellite countries should conditions exist which would make possi- 
ble the shipment of food to these people 

3. The possibility of making an offer of food supplies for the sat- 
ellites should be kept under continuing consideration in relation to 
a close scrutiny of the developing food situation in the satellites. In 
this examination the views of the missions in the field should be 
obtained as to when conditions of critical need might exist to make 
this program desirable.‘ 


*According to a memorandum recording the decrmons of an onforma!l PSB meeting 
{f duly 15, the foregoung recommendations were approwed by the Board it was also 
decided that the Department of State and CIA should instruct their representatives 
mn the freid to watch for favorable opportunities for the extensmon of the food offers 
to Eastern Europe (PSB files. lot €2 D 333. Pewcholagical Strategy Board) An m 
struction te that effect was transmitted to the US Mismoms at Warsaw. Praha 


Moscow, Budapest, and Bucharest mm creular airgram 412. July 3) 660.03/7-3058 


No. 4] 


The Secretary of State to the United States A, «sion at the United 
Nations' 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasnincton, August 12, 1953—5:20 p. m 


45. Re: Unrest in Eastern Europe. We consider popular demon 
strations in Eastern Germany’ as highly significant development 
There now exists clear evidence of unrest within satellite countries 
of Europe showing that these people want to be governed by those 
whom they select as responsive to their needs rather than by those 
who take their orders from alien masters. Problem of self-govern 
ment and self-determination for these people is of direct concern of 
LN. Thus far discussion in UN of self-determination and self-gov- 
ernment has centered almost exclusively on developments in de- 
pendent areas. Millions of dependent people have in recent years 
acquired independence or autonomy while formerly free and sover- 
eign countries of Eastern Europe have fallen under a new imperial. 
ist tyranny. For this, if for no other reason, it is important that 
UN attention be focussed on Eastern Europe 

Moreover, we believe that present situation in satellite Europe 
causes Soviets real difficulties. We should keep directing world at- 
tention to manifestations of unrest in that area, not to precipitate 
fruitless armed revolt, but to help satellite people demonstrate to 


‘Drafted by Eric Stein, Acting Officer in Charge of Pacific Settlement Affairs, and 
cleared with Thurston, Campbell, Kidd, Runyon, Bonbright, Scott, and Murphy 

*For documentation on the uprisings in the German Democratic Republic in June 
1953, see wol. vii, Part 2, pp. 1584 ff 
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Soviet leaders impossibility of holding these peoples indefinitely in 
subpection 


Finally, world must realize that as long as Iron Curtain sepa- 


rates Soviet orbit from free peoples, there can be no basic change 
in present international tensions. Important to emphasize this 
point in UN, particularly in anticipation of intensified Soviet peace 
offensive 

These considerations lead us to believe that GA should discuss 
Eastern European developments at its 8th session. The debate itself 
is of greatest importance. Type of resolution to be adopted, if any, 
is of lesser importance 

Request you consult with French, UK and Canadians with view 
to obtaining their reaction to following alternative agenda items 


|. Request Assembly consider Soviet repressive measures in East 
ern Germany (including denial of US food relief) in light of UN 
Charter (Articles 55 and 56) and Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights 

While centering on Eastern German situation, debate might en- 
compass reference to Eastern Europe in general. Since we would 
not ask GA to “invalidate or preclude’ any action taken in Eastern 
Germany, there should be no valid objection to debate under Arti- 
cle 107. We are inclined believe debate would not have seriously 
prejudicial effect on Soviet attitude in any Four Power talks on 
Germany although we realize some UN Members might believe 
that it would create complications. Resolution might note results of 
debate as confirming urgency of terminating Soviet controls in Ger- 
many and consequent need for unification, and ask Four Powers to 
note this point in any meeting on Germany 

2. Request Assembly endorse principle of free elections in satel- 
lite Eastern Europe 


This formulation, while providing adequate basis for discussing 
Eastern German situation, would also avoid objections based on Ar 
ticle 107 and possible apprehensions that focus on Germany might 
prejudice success of Four Power talks on Germany. It would be 
fully in accord with our position re German unification through 
free elections. Any move to extend resolution, e.g., to North Afri- 
can and other colonial areas would have to be met in light of tacti- 
cal situation 

We appreciate that to be effective an item of this character must 
enlist very broad support; otherwise Soviets will be quick to exploit 
hesitancy of UN Members to agree. We recognize that principal ob- 
jection from others likely to be that introduction such an item will 
increase tension at moment when Korean armistice, possibility of 
Four Power talks and Soviet tactical shifts in general seem to open 
up avenues toward relaxation. However, as indicated above, we 
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consider recent developments to be so important that UN, if it is to 
reflect realities of our time, cannot ignore this problem 
Request you report results cf consultations soonest 
DULLES 


No. 42 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


SECRET Prana, August 15, 1953—11 a. m 

60. 1. Prime Minister received me today for approximately two 
hours. Highlights his comment on aide-memoire (Deptel 9, July 14') 
were 

He had discussed outstanding issues with my predecessor, includ- 
ing nationalization claims and steel mill specifically mentioned in 
aide-memoire, my government would know Czech Government posi- 
tion thereon 

Aide-memoire mentioned Oatis case; he had told me six months 
ago Czech Government “did not consider this case vital issue but 
rather excuse for US restrictive acts”. Since then Oatis had been 
released “in accord with Czech legal procedure and without any 
conditions attached” 


On other hand, prior thereto I had given assurances (see my note 
April 13") that following Oatis release “trade restrictions would be 
removed, flights uver Germany resumed, et cetera’. He had howev- 
er seen little sign of US Government desire re-establish normal re- 
lations; instead hostile acts against Czech Government has contin 
ued" 


Nevertheless, in spirit its basic policy of endeavoring contribute 
towards better understanding between peoples and world peace, 
Czech Government was prepared negotiate with US re these issues 

That said and aide-méemoire having mentioned specifically steel 
mill and nationalization claims, he would like learn from me US 
Government's views these two issues 

2. In reply I first recapitulated measures we had taken following 
Oatis release to lift restrictions on trade and travel and, because of 
Prime Minister's singling out overflights question for special men 
tion, | added “I should be glad submit any specific request or pro 

‘Not printed. (611.49/7-1453 

*Not further identified 
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posal re this matter to my government.” This latter seemed satisfy 
him 

I then deprecated his reference to “hostile acts”; that was cer- 
tainly not spirit in which my aide-mémoire was written. He com- 
mented: “Is it for me to tell you what constitutes lack of respect for 
international law, national sovereignty and normal diplomatic ob- 
servances as shown by such acts as sending balloons’? What would 
you say were we to do the same in Puerto Rico”” 

Sending balloons, | answered, was certainly not hostile act by my 
government if only because it was Free Europe Group and not US 
Government which performed it. This point aside, however, what ! 
wished to assure him of was that my aide-mémoire was written in 
all sincerity; my government hoped with equal sincerity I might 
find with him mutually beneficial solution outstanding economic 
LsSUueSs 

3. I then asked if he had been informed that recent negotiations 
between his Ministry Foreign Trade and an American firm had 
progressed to point where firm had made substantial offer for stee! 
mill; it was this fact which had prompted my request for early 
meeting; if this offer was agreeable to Czech Government, my gov- 
ernment wished be as helpful as possible in facilitating disposition 
this matter 

Prime Minister answered he knew new offer had been received 
but not its details; would | tell him what | knew and explain how 
US Government could be helpful? 

In reply I named firm, said it had offered $6,500,000 for steel mill 
not including $2 million equipment and wished answer in two 
weeks. | then outlined escrow procedure and argued that, if firm's 
offer was in fact agreeable to Czechs, they would, especially in view 
urgency of taking decision thereon, find escrow procedure proof my 
government's desire be helpful in general disposition this and other 
issues to benefit both countries 

Prime Minister followed translation my remarks closely, then 
said in substance: “I understand, but how would you feel? Our posi- 
tion is that, if we sell, proceeds are ours to do with as we may wish 
Would vou agree to anyone being able tell you what you could do 
with your money’ As I see it, you wish to tie your consent to our 
using our own money to our agreeing to pay at least a part of it to 
you on account of your nationalization claims.” 

He then recapitulated Czech Government position: Czech Govern- 
ment had bought mill; US Government had prohibited its delivery; 
morally therefore US Government should take over steel mill and 
reimburse Czech Government its full outlay. If this was impossible 
and Czech Government sold steel mill, proceeds should be its own, 
as US Government has recognized, to do with as it pleases, as US 
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Government apparently does not recognize. Here, on Czech view, 
US Government was not only morally wrong but legally wrong as 
well, because only basis for US Treasury blocking order was in US 
laws on trading with enemies, and Czech, victim of German aggres- 
S)0n, Was nol an enemy 

] answered that while I could understand Czechs would feel ws he 
said, three facts remained: Firstly that US Treasury felt quite sure 
of its legal position; secondly that it was now four years since nego- 
tiations had been opened for settlement nationalization claims; and 
lastiy that we were faced today by concrete situation of some ur- 
gency in which offer to buy steel mill had been made; if Czech Gov- 
ernment wished accept, my government wished facilitate deal to 
best its present ability 

4. 1 then turned conversation back to aide-mémoire, it had been 
written before I even knew of this new offer to buy steel mill; I had 
welcomed his initial reply that, in interest peace and good rela- 
tions, Czech Government was prepared negotiate re outstanding 
economic issues; my government hoped agreement of maximum 
scope might be reached. Had I, | asked, his approval that I seek 
such agreement by pursuing our present exploratory talk with For 
eign Office or Ministry Foreign Trade? 

He replied it would be better for me to talk with Minister For- 
eign Trade; he would see him tomorrow: then Minister, who would 
know details of stee] mill offer, would talk with me early next 
week 

5. | ended conversation with reiteration sincerity your desire 
achieve general disposition all possible issues to benefit both gov- 
ernments. Prime Minister throughout seemed interested and re- 
sponsive. At one point he said: “We have concluded agreements 
with practically all other countries for settlement their nationaliza- 
tion claims. We can do so with you too but only on similar terms 
As President Zapotocky told you (see Embtel 340, January 20°) it 
must be within framework our possibilities, hence on basic percent- 
age our exports.” 

6. I think it would be helpful if I could have Department's initial 
reaction this telegram before I see Minister Foreign Trade.* 

WADSWORTH 


‘Decument 19 

*The Department of State responded in telegram 30, Aug 17, by instructing 
Wadsworth to avoid appearing too anxious concerning the sale of the mil! and to 
attempt to persuade the Usechosiovak Government that the escrow arrangement 
would permit time for detailed negotiations on a general economic settlement 
611.49/8-1553 
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No. 43 


wDSs Regiona! Conferences 


Memorandum Prepared in the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET {[WaSHINGTON?, October 1, 1953.] 


CONCEPT AND IDEAS FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL WARFARE IN EuRopE De- 
VELOPED BY THE CHIEFS OF MISSION MEETING AT LUXEMBOURG ON 
SEPTEMBER 18-19, 1953 


I. BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 


A. Psychological or political warfare is the reflection of policy 
and political objectives. It can be a useful handmaiden to attain 
and support such objectives. Actions are the best propaganda, for 
Washington is under a world microscope and everything we do or 
say is subjected to close analysis and world press coverage. Our po- 
sition in the world is therefore based on what we do rather than 
what we say about ourselves. 

B. Western European countries have developed a high degree of 
immunity to propaganda from whatever source. United States in- 
formation programs should be as quiet and subtle as possible and 
the United States label should generally not be allowed to appear. 

C. Our psychological warfare effort should never be allowed to 
run ahead of careiully considered political objectives as there is 
always the danger if this is allowed to happen that psychological 
warfare can start to make policy rather than serve it. 

D. Before any psychological warfare operation is undertaken it 
should be carefully examined to determine whether it is calculated 
to serve both short term and long term political objectives. Political 





'The summary minutes of the Chiefs of Mission meeting were divided into three 
major sections: the morning session of Sept. 18, encompassing an introduction by 
Merchant and country reports by Bohlen, Conant, and Dillon; the afternoon session 
of Sept. 18, consisting of country reports by Luce, Chapin, Alger, and Aldrich, a 
report by Merchant on FY 1955 Foreign Aid estimates, a review by Hughes of devel- 
opments in the NATO Council, and a telegram (Colux 3, Sept. 20, see vol. v, Part 1, 
p. 808), in which the participants in the conference summarized the discussions; and 
the morning session of Sept. 19, including only the memorandum on psychological 
warfare, presented here, and a telegram (Colux 4, Sept. 19, not printed) from Lux- 
embourg concerning U.S. foreign trade policy. For the minutes of the first and 
second sessions (except for telegram Colux 3), see vol. vi, Part 1, pp 666 ff. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum by Secretary Dulles to President Eisenhower, Oct. 8, the psy- 
chological warfare memorandum print»d here and the Principal Conclusions of the 
subsequent Vienna Chiefs of Mission tneeting (see footnote 1, infra) were delivered 
to the White House on Oct. 8. (Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “Memos for the 
President, June-December 1953") For the responses of C. D. Jackson, Oct. 12, and 
Presider. Eisenhower, Oct. 24, to the contents of these two papers, see Documents 
45 ea 49 
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warfare operations should be kept under day-to-day review with 
the view to assuring that they are in timing and purpose linked 
with political policy. 

E. “Propaganda begins at home’, ic. the American domestic 
scene and our actions on the world scene are the basis of our psy- 
chological warfare effort abroad. Our country is open for the world 
to observe. The best persons to present our case abroad to their re- 
spective countries are those who visit us and observe our institu- 
tions and our national character. The Cultural Exchange Program 
should be increased and visa procedures liberalised in order par- 
ticularly to permit intellectuals and publicists to visit the United 
States and to return and inform their own people what they have 
observed. 

F. President Eisenhower's world prestige is enormous and his 
April 16 speech? as a basic statement of American policy was car- 
ried in all newspapers of any consequence throughout the world. 
His address has a reassuring and salutary effect. The President’s 
great prestige should be availed of in carefully considered pro- 
nouncements on American forsign policy objectives. 


Il. WESTERN EUROPE 


A. Western European countries are generally distrustful of what 
they consider to be American policy objectives vis-a-vis Eastern 
Europe. Pronouncements by important American officials about 
the “liberation” of Eastern Europe causes fear and anxiety in 
Western European capitals. It is generally believed that American 
impatience and implacable hostility to Communism might result in 
hasty and ill-considered action and that American political warfare 
and covert operations directed against Eastern Europe might set 
up a chain reaction leading to military conflict, which Western 
Europe desires to avoid under almost any circumstances. 

B. How hot should be the cold war? Western Europeans will go 
along with keeping the Eastern European pot lukewarm or even 
simmering but they fear that American political warfare is in- 
clined to keep the pot at a constant boiling point. 

C. The United States should coordinate its psychological warfare 
operations (i.e. its policies) more closely with its Western European 
allies both to reassure them and to insure their support and par- 
ticipation. American unilateralism in this field is dangerous and 
serves divisive forces within the Western Alliance, which in turn 
serves the Kremlin's objective to break the Western Alliance. (The 
East Berlin riots of June 17 and American psychological warfare 





*For text of President Eiseni.ower's Apr. 16 speech, “The Chance for Peace,” see 
Document 585 
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operations related thereto* caused serious difficulties with our 
principal allies who also have responsibilities and vital interests in- 
volved. It would have been better to have consulted with them with 
a view to enlisting their support and cooperation.) Our psychologi- 
cal operations at times serve to increase fears on the part of our 
allies that we were prepared to break in the windows; to bring the 
pot to a boiling-over condition, the grave consequences of which we 
have perhaps not weighed and carefully considered.* 

D. Considerable doubt was expressed as to the operations of 
American labor representatives in Europe, particularly in France 
and Italy. Certain American labor leaders have become deeply in- 
volved in complicated trade union politics in France and in Italy by 
giving support, perhaps for personal or ideological reasons, to par- 
ticular groups. This American labor financial and other support 
had caused certain factions of French and Italian labor to strength- 
en their respective positions within the two labor movements some- 
times to the disadvantage of non-Communist unification in the 
French and italian labor movements. It would be well for Washing- 
ton to examine the activities of these American labor representa- 
tives with a view to insuring that their activities are linked in to 
our political objective of increasing the strength of the non-Commu- 
nist trade union movement in Europe. 


Ill. EASTERN EUROPE 


A. Our psychological warfare operations directed against Eastern 
Europe should never be allowed to run ahead of our political and 
military policies. One basic long term objective of American policy 
is to work toward the withdrawal of the Soviet Army from the 
eastern zone of Germany and from the Eastern European satellites 
Our political warfare operations, both overt and covert, directed 
against Eastern Europe should be constantly reviewed with the 
view to assessing whether or not they are advancing or retarding 
the withdrawal of Russian military forces. 

B. The Russians will probably eventually consider it in their in- 
terests to withdraw their military forces from Eastern Europe sat- 
ellites. There is little we can do by political warfare operations to 
advance the date of such withdrawal. Stirring up resistance ele- 
ments or incitements to revolt might have the long range effect of 
retarding a Soviet military withdrawal. Our operations in this field 
should be very carefully studied with the view to insuring that 
they forward rather than retard this objective. 





*For documentation concerning the uprisings in the German Democratic Repub- 
lic, see vol vu, Part 2, pp. 1584 ff. 
‘In the margin next to this sentence was written: “A hell of a kitchen.” 
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C. The spirit of resistance in Eastern Europe will not die out 
Our psychological warfare effort should be tailored to assist in 
keeping this spirit in existence but should never incite to rebellion 
or revolts which could only have the effect of destroying the 
healthiest and best resistance elements within the satellite coun- 
tries. Psychological warfare plans and programs should be con- 
stantly checked for their efficacy and desirability by the American 
diplomatic missions within the target countries. 

D. Psychological warfare and secret operations have definite lim- 
itations and we should never consider that Eastern Europe can be 
liberated by political warfare devices no matter how well planned 
and energetic they may be. 

E. Considerable concern was expressed relating to the recent 
PSB paper setting forth plans to increase psychological warfare di- 
rected against Eastern Europe.* The implications of this paper 
seem to be that we should keep the pot virtually at a boiling point 
in Eastern Europe. In addition, the paper contained the dangerous 
implication that we should encourage rebellion in Czechoslovakia 
presumably for the reason that the Soviet Army is not present in 
that satellite 

F. Our information and propaganda output should cease refer- 
ring to the Russian “peace offensive’. Even if this phrase is used 
within quotation marks, those quotation marks have a tendency to 
disappear. The end result tends to be that the Kremlin is identified 
in many minds somehow with peace. The obverse of this coin is 
that the West not being identified with peace is somehow identified 
with war, an important Soviet objective 

G. We have apparently given the impression that we are afraid 
to sit down and meet with the Russians. Actually, the principal 
meetings between the Russians and the Western allies have result- 
ed in propaganda victories for our side and we should abandon any 
general reluctance to confer and exploit our position where strong, 
as is the case regarding Germany. The view was expressed that the 
Kremlin does not want such a meeting which would certainly bring 
out further for the world to see Russia’s inflexibility and its disin- 
clination to abate world tension, except on the Kremlin's terms. 


IV. “RESISTANCE 


Resistance elements, historically, have proved effective only on 
the eve of liberation by military force, i.e. the F.F.I. in France just 
before and after the Normandy landings. During the occupation of 
France thousands of persons who attempted active resistance were 





*Reference is to PSB D-45, not printed. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, PSB D-45 Series) 
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shot, deported or imprisoned. The resistance elements who survived 
were the quiet organizers and the pamphleteers. 

Any secret operations in Eastern Europe should not be calculai- 
ed to encourage resistance elements to activism, sabotage and re- 
bellion, which will only result in their being killed off prematurely. 
Our psychological operations from without should refrain under ex- 
isting circumstances from incitement to revolt. We should confine 
our effort to keeping the spirit of resistance alive 


No. 44 


rence. 


Summary Minutes of the Chiefs of Mission Meeting at Vienna, 
September 22-24. 1953" 


TOP SECRET | Vienna,?| September 29, 1953 
Participants: 
Department: Assistant Secretary Merchant 
Mr. Mose L. Harvey 
Mr. John Y. Millar 


HICOG Bonn: Ambassador Conant 
Mr. Walter C. Dowling 
Berun: Mr. Cecil B. Lyon 


Embassy Moscow: Ambassador Bohlen 


Embassy Prague: Ambassador Wadsworth 
Mr. Nat B. King 


Embassy Vienna: Ambassador Thompson 
Mr. Charles W. Yost 


Embassy Warsaw: Ambassador Flack 
Legation Bucharest: Minister Ravndal 
Legation Budapest: Minister Shantz 





'The summary minutes were divided into six major sections: the five printed 
here, arranged according to the five sessions held during the t'.ree-day meeting, and 
a summary, entitled “Principal Conclusions,” not printed, which served as an intro. 
duction to the minutes. According to a memorandum by Secretary Dulles to Presi 
dent Eisenhower, Oct. 8, the Principal Conclusions, along with the psychological 
warfare memorandum prepared at the Luxembourg Chiefs of Mission meeting, 
supra, were transmitted to the White House on Oct. &. (Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 
459, “Memos for the President, June-December 195°") For the responses of C. D 
Jackson, Oct. 12, and President Eisenhower, Oct. 24, to the contents of these two 
papers, see infra and Document 49 





EASTERN EUROPE 
Session OF SEPTEMBER 22ND— MORNING 


Mr. Merchant opened the meeting with a brief outline of recent 
developments since Stalin’s death which he thought on balance had 
been favorable to the United States. He also covered the high 
points of the Chief of Mission Meeting in Luxembourg, mentioning 
such topics as the outlook for EDC, Trieste, and the political situa- 
tion in France and Italy. 


Austria—Ambassador Thompson 


At the present time political and economic conditions in Austria 
are good. In the election in February 1953 the Communist vote 
amounted to only 5.3% and they obtained just four seats in Parlia- 
ment. Austria may have some serious economic problems, however, 
if a State Treaty is concluded. For example, it is estimated that the 
cost of raising an Austrian army would amount to as much as one 
hundred million dollars, constituting a completely new budgetary 
obligation 

The Soviets have made a number of concessions in Austria since 
the new look in overall Soviet policy, such as the abolition of check 
points in interzonal travel and the cessation of occupation costs 
They have really gone further than circumstances required and it 
would be difficult for them to reverse their field. There appear to 
be three further important steps that the Soviets might take. They 
might offer to return some of the German external assets, particu- 
larly the ones that are uneconomic. It is known that the Soviets 
have had to buy very considerable amounts of local currency to fi- 
nance the operation of some of these former German properties. A 
second possibility would be a token withdrawal of occupation 
troops. Complete withdrawal of all occupational forces would leave 
the Soviet forces much closer to eastern Austria than the Allied 
troops could be. Thirdly, the Soviets might propose to negotiate a 
separate treaty with Austria. Although the Austrians think that a 
treaty is worth almost any sacrifice and feel that the United States 
somehow would bail them out of any serious economic difficulties 
that might result, it does not seem likely that the Soviets will 
agree at present to an Austrian Treaty, either unilaterally or mul- 
tilaterally. (Mr. Bohlen agreed). Instead, it seems that their policy 
is to make concessions which will render the occupation more toler- 
able for the Austrian people and thereby permit the present situa- 
tion to continue. In this connection, while the Austrians would 
almost certainly accept Article 35 in order to conclude a treaty, 
they have a firmer view against accepting neutralization as a price 
for a treaty. Leading Austrian officials have indicated that they 
would not accept such a principle, although they probably would 
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agree that Austria would not become a member of NATO or permit 
NATO use of Austrian territory. 

The biggest problem confronting the United States at the present 
time is our military position in Austria. The British withdrawal of 
troops has placed the United States and France in a difficult posi- 
tion. In so far as the relations between United States troops and 
the Austrian public are concerned, the main problem is that of 
housing. The requisitioning cf buildings intensifies the housing 
shortage in a given area and provides the property owners with a 
much smaller rental income than they would receive from private 
tenants. 

East-West trade is also a major difficulty for us. In trying to turn 
Austrian trade from the East we .re trying to divert it from an 
area where it had practically no competition toward the much 
more competitive markets in the West. As far as Austria is con- 
cerned, East-West trade should be resolved ultimately on the basis 
of voluntary controls. Otherwise our efforts might very well be self- 
defeating due to friction and ineffectiveness. 

If we do not succeed in obtaining an Austrian Treaty we might 
be able to improve the situation somewhat by modification of the 
occupation controls. 


Western Germany—Dr. Conant 


In considering the recent elections it is significant that Chancel- 
lor Adenauer has a marked sense of responsibility as a conse- 
quence of his striking victory. Adenauer never waivered during the 
campaign from his platform of European unity, a European Army 
and the EDC. It is expected that he will go far to meet the French 
in order to promote the ratification of EDC. He will probably be 
disposed to make considerable concessions with respect to the Saar, 
even to the point of Europeanization, despite considerable feeling 
in Germany that the Saar should be a part of Germany. One curi- 
ous aspect of the election campaign was the emphasis that Adenau- 
er put on his own identification with the United States. One of his 
campaign devices was a moving picture of his trip to the United 
States, showing him on a United States Air Force plane, on board 
the SS United States, greeting the President at the White House 
and touring to Chicago and San Francisco. He felt that the German 
people were so sold on the idea of association with the United 
States that it was good politics to present himself as the person 
who could deal effectively with the United States and who had suc- 
ceeded in raising Germany to the level of an equal. 

In connection with the often-expressed opinion that the United 
States is putting all its eggs in one basket by relving so heavily on 
Chancellor Adenauer, it is interesting to note that with the abso- 
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lute majority of the Christian Democratic Party in the German 
Parliament, the CDU could select another Chancellor without hold- 
ing an election in the event that anything should happen to Ade- 
nauer. 


Berlin—Mr. Lyon 


Before Stalin's death and the June 17th riots, the Sovietization of 
East Germany was ir full swing with emphasis on such measures 
as the creation of a national army and agricultural collectivization. 
Following Stalin's death there was a period of confusion for about 
six weeks. On June 11 the new course was finally announced and it 
contrasted very sharply with earlier policies. The pace of industri- 
alization wes slowed down. The East German Government offered 
to return property to refugees who might return to East Germany 
(although few did). The rapid build-up of East German armed 
forces was curtailed. In brief, the whole tempo of socialization of 
East Germany was slowed down, apparently on the theory that it 
had been building up pressures which might cause trouble. A ten 
percent increase in workers’ norms was not removed, however, per- 
haps because greater production would be required to realize the 
program of increased consumers goods and higher living standards 
which was also part of the new look package. This was the issue 
which subsequently triggered the demonstrations in East Berlin on 
June 16-17. 

On June 16th some of the workers in Stalin-Allee began to 
march to lodge a protest with GDR officials against the increased 
norms. Surprisingly, they were not restricted by the police and this 
may have encouraged them to carry their protest further. It was 
clear that on the following day there would be larger demonstra- 
tions. By the morning of June 17th the Soviets had moved three 
armored divisions into East Berlin, with three hundred tanks. They 
put an end to the uprising during the course of the day. Neverthe- 
less, there is general agreement that there could be another mass 
protest on some future occasion, since this was a perfectly sponta- 
neous development erising from deep-seated dissatisfaction—and 
the dissatisfaction is sot likely to be dissipated soon. In many ways 
the uprising grew out of a mass loss of temper. At any rate the 
events of these two days destroyed the myth of the workers para- 
dise under Communist rule and exposed the failure of the puppet 
regime to gain the allegiance of its captive subjects. 

In hindsight, it seems that the Germans interpreted the relax- 
ations of June 11th as a sign of weakness on the part of the Soviets 
and this may have helped to unleash the antagonisms that had 
been pent up for so long 
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While RIAS played a role by broadcasting the facts, the revolt 
itself was caused by the pressure of events and not by outside insti- 
gation. It appears the Soviet Army was not prepared psychological- 
ly to cope with such a development, since on the morning of June 
17th their troops started out waving to the crowds and seemed sur- 
prised that the population was hostile and in fact revolting against 
them. Nonetheless the Soviet Army reacted quickly, showed great 
restraint in not firing on the crowds and showed no hesitation 
whatever in coping militarily with the situation 


Session or SerremBper 22ND— AFTERNOON 


Berlin—Mr. Lyon 


Continuing his report 1 Berlin, Mr. Lyon said that the Soviet 
position in East Germ.ay appears to be weaker now than even 
before in the opinion of the three Allied commandants. The Soviets 
require about the number of divisions presently stationed in East 
Germany (33) to keep order. In order to undertake an offensive op- 
eration against West Germany they would probably need another 
33 divisions. It is unlikely that a build-up of such magnitude would 
go undetected 

The Soviets appear to be confused since the events of June 17th 
They are obviously on the horns of what for them must be a terri- 
ble dilemma. If they relax further, the Germans may interpret it 
as a sign of weakness, and thus be encouraged to push the Soviets 
further; on the other hand, a harsher policy might precipitate an- 
other crisis. The new course is still in effect in East Germany, per- 
haps to afford a breathing spell in which to rebuild the Soviet ap- 
paratus which was so severely damaged. (Even the East Berlin 
police proved to be unreliable during ‘he riots.) The Stalinist poli- 
cies of collectivization and East German militarism are being re- 
laxed, but at the same time the Soviets are attempting to increase 
the Communist control over the individual citizens in East Germa- 
ny. It is clear that for the time being at least they have lost the 
initiative. 

We should now re-examine our own policy and determine wheth- 
er it is wise to keep the pot boiling by psychological warfare meas- 
ures. Whatever the advantages to be gained, they may provide a 
pretext for repressive measures and thus serve to tighten Commu- 
nist control. There is a possibility that if we push too hard in 
Berlin the Soviets might decide to take further measures to neu- 
tralize us. As long as we remain in Berlin we will be impeding the 
satellitization of East Germany. 

The East Berliners are in a defiant mood, although they have ac- 
quired respect for the Soviet armed forces. There is some inclina- 
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tion to believe that we let them down by failing to support the 
riots, but they realize now that they are on their own 


Crechaslovakia—Ambassador Wadsuorth 


Ambassador Wadsworth began his review of developments in 
Czechoslovakia by stating this year had begun with the closer inte- 
gration of the Communist Party and the Government with the for- 
mation of a Soviet-style Presidium. This trend was subsequently re- 
versed somewhat when Novotny was removed as a Deputy Prime 
Minister and installed as First Secretary of the Communist Party 
Despite its Communist nature, the Government has retained a 
Western format, with four political parties, a good deal of ostensi- 
ble criticism, and other trappings of the democratic process. Fol 
lowing President Gottwald’s death, Zapotocky, a Communist, but a 
man with a good deal of appeal for the average citizen, took over 
the Presidency. For a short time the people seemed to hope that 
things might be different but their hopes soon glimmered out and 
resignation set in 

It appears that in December Czechoslovakia will successfully ful- 
fill the fifth year of its Five Year Plan. It has the biggest budget in 
its history this year. Ten percent is allocated for military purposes 
and sixty percent for economic development, although undoubtedly 
a substantial proportio: of the economic funds will have a military 
aspect. The Army is presently estimated at 185,000 and is showing 
regular progress. The Air Force recently staged an air show con- 
sisting of 135 MIG 15's, probably every one of which was built in 
Czechoslovakia in the last year. Their aircraft production is ex- 
panding continuously. Three new airfields near the Gerinan border 
have recently been completed. 

There have been two important economic developments since the 
death of Stalin. First is the monetary reform which was announced 
on June ist in a very detailed manner.’ All prices and wages were 
reduced to one-fifth of their former level, as was the value of the 
currency. However, conversion of funds in banks to the new cur- 
rency was carried out at the rate of only 1/50 of the former 
amounts, thus eliminating all savings and virtually wiping out the 
kulak class, which was apparently the intention. The demonstra- 
tions that followed this monetary reform were relatively insignifi- 
cant, but perhaps they would have been of a different magnitude if 
the East Berlin riots had taken place first 

The other significant economic development was the 62 page 
speech by the Prime Minister on September 15.° This definitely 





*Regarding the currency reform and its effects, see Document 31 
*Siroky's speech was summarized in telegram 102 from Praha, Sept. 16. (749.21/9- 
1653) 
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laid out a new economic policy for Czechosiovakia and for the first 
time set forth a phrase which seems to be the policy's catchword: 
“The law of proportionate development of the national economy”. 
It follows the pattern of other recent economic policy developments 
in Soviet-controlled areas. Investment in heavy industries is great- 
ly reduced with a proportionate increase in consumer items such as 
food, clothing, and housing. This is to be accompanied by a reduc- 
tion of prices. The new policy appears to be an attempt to gain 
greater public acceptance of the regime through the attainment of 
better living conditions. The people of Czechoslovakia have been 
brought down to the point where they may think that the Govern- 
ment has presented them with an unparalleled opportunity for im- 
provement 

Although the Churches and schools are completely controlled by 
the Communists, more people are attending than ever before, and 
there is an intense religious fervor in Czechoslovakia. 

In about two weeks the Czechoslovak Government may be ready 
to receive specific United States proposals regarding settlement of 
outstanding economic difficulties. Our principal interest is in re- 
ceiving compensation for nationalized properties which may have a 
value of 30 to 40 million dollars. It is difficult to see how a really 
satisfactory arrangement can be reached since the Czechoslovaks 
will probably offer to pay compensation at the rate of § percent of 
annual US-Czechoslovak foreign trade. As trade has dwindled to a 
level of about 1 million dollars a year, this would be an extremely 
slow process. One of their main economic interests is to re-establish 
overflights of Germany by Czechoslovak civil aircraft. Since the 
Dutch hope that we will agree, in order to protect their own civil 
air route to Czechoslovakia, this is something of a problem for us. 

Our fundamental objective at the present time should be to keep 
hope alive among the people of Czechoslovakia, who are about 80 
percent on our side. The country is being assimilated into the 
Soviet pattern, yet they hope that somehow events will eventually 
make it possible for them to rejoin the free world. We must do 
whatever is possible to keep alive this hope. There is a latent Ti- 
toism in Czechoslovakia which might bear watching, since the 
country is headed by a popular national figure and the regime has 
a nationalistic character. 

Ambassador Wadsworth concluded by saying that a phrase in a 
recent book by Hugh Seton-Watson was particularly descriptive of 
Czechoslovakia: “The public and private lives of a hundred million 
people in Eastern Europe are being changed at break-neck speed.” 
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Poland— Ambassador Flack 

Ambassador Flack began his description of the situation in 
Poland by saying that despite the new collective leadership line 
being preached in the Soviet Union and in other Soviet-controlled 
countries, the Polish chief of state is being built up as an individ- 
ual in the Stalin pattern. Soviet control of Poland is more obvious 
than in some of the other satellites since the three Polish armed 
services are headed by Soviet officers and a Soviet marshal com- 
mands the entire armed forces. Poland is distinctive also in that 
there are 40,000 Soviet troops in the country to maintain the line 
of communication between East Germany and the Soviet Union 
There has been a marked construction of fields for jet aircraft, par- 
ticularly to the east of the former German territories, along the 
Baltic and in central Poland. Presumably they are to be available 
in case the Soviet armed forces pull out of East Germany. While it 
is extremely difficult to make any more than a guess about Soviet 
intentions with respect to East Germany, it may be a straw in the 
wind that there has been little rebuilding of war damage in the 
former German territories of East Prussia and Silesia. In many 
towns, buildings have been deserted which only needed minor re- 
pairs such as new window panes. Entire villages have been aban- 
doned which could have been rehabilitated with relatively minor 
effort. This suggests that the Communists may not be thinking in 
terms of the long-range integration of these territories with 
Poland, but of their possible reversion to Germany at some future 
time. 

Despite reports about disturbances in Poland following the East 
Berlin riots, there was no confirmation whatever that tanks had 
been destroyed, troops disciplined or that any such events had oc- 
curred. Allied officials had travelled extensively through Poland 
for about a week after these alleged events and had found no evi- 
dence whatever. 

One of the greatest problems of the Communists in Poland is the 
Catholic Church, which has the loyal support of 95 percent of the 
people. It is the only organization in opposition to the Communist 
Party. It is impossible to foresee how the struggle between the 
Communists and the Church will come out, but it seems as though 
the power of the Church is gradually being curbed and that it will 
not be able to survive more than another decade or so under 
present conditions. While some of the priests have sworn allegiance 
to the regime, there is some doubt whether they are sincere or 
merely going along because of prevailing conditions 

Economically, Poland is the only one of the European satellites 
where the new look has not developed. Collectivization is still going 
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forward. In fact during the last year there has been a one hundred 
percent increase in the number of collective farms which now total 
7,000. The only mew aspect is that certain facilities have been made 
available to small farmers who are having trouble with tax pay- 
ments, but this is a minor point in comparison with the changes 
which have taken place in the other satellites and in the Soviet 
Union itself. Incidentally, as a general rule the collective farms are 
populated with shiftless farmers or those who are so badly off fi- 
nancially that this is their last recourse. Meanwhile, the industrial 
development program is continuing to go forward without any cut- 
back. One of the main projects is the construction of a new steel 
mill for which the Soviets are supplying the equipment 

There have been no extensive measures to increase the supply of 
consumers goods or to make life more bearable for the population 
It is difficult to find an explanation for this exception to the new 
look, but perhaps the Soviets consider that since Poland is geo- 
graphically so close and since it is occupied and controlled by the 
Red Army, measures for relaxation are neither necessary nor desir- 
able. Furthermore, the Soviets hate and distrust the Poles so in- 
tensely that they may be particularly reluctant to improve condi- 
tions in Poland 

Incidentally, in the first part of the year there were several exe- 
cutions of alleged US agents and of Poles who were accused of com- 
plicity. The purpose was probably to discourage contacts with US 
personnel and to intimidate the population 

There has been a problem in recent months about the relatives 
or dependents of American citizens who have received permission 
to leave Poland. The US Department of Justice is unable to author- 
ize visas to applicants in countries which will not agree to accept 
deportees from the US. Poland is in this category. Consequently 
the only recourse for the applicant is to go to a third country and 
await a US visa there. Unfortunately this is not practical in most 
cases because of lack of funds. There are 4 to 6 cases involving 
close relatives of US citizens now pending. It is hoped that some 
solution can be worked out in Washington 


Hungary— Minister Ravndal 


Mr. Ravndal began his summary of the situation in Hungary 
with the observation that apparently the Soviet plan for Hungary 
after World War II was incorporation into the Soviet Union, with a 
consequent very rapid Sovietization, including industrial develop- 
ment at all costs and intensive collectivization of agriculture. By 
1952 there had allegedly been an increase in industrial production 
of 145 percent and the gross national product had risen 25 percent 
above the 1938 level. Soon after Stalin's death the new political 
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campaign was reflected in Hungary, but the new economic look did 
not develop. In fact, as late as May 10 Premier Rakosi declared 
that industrialization and collectivization would continue to be 
pushed at the same rapid rate. Between May 10 and July 4th it 
seems that a basic decision was made in the Kremlin reversing this 
policy, since on July 4 Premier Nagy, who had replaced Rakosi, 
dramatically announced the new economic look in his inaugural 
speech.‘ Among other things he announced a cutback in industrial 
development, a program to provide more consumers goods, the dis- 
solution of concentration camps, the right to withdraw from collec- 
tive farms under certain conditions, and greater protection of indi- 
vidual rights. Curiously, the people received even more than what 
was promised, since on September 6th an unannounced price re- 
duction gave them 66 percent more purchasing power 

It is difficult indeed to explain why this new policy was adopted 
Perhaps the intention is to provide time to rebuild the Communist 
Party, improve the state farms, develop a more efficient bureaucra- 
cy, and improve the training and effectiveness of the Army. Yet it 
seems likely that the softer policy will alienate many hard-core 
Communists since it precludes such orthodox features as the anti- 
kulak campaign and the anti-Titoist effort, and should prove unsat- 
isfactory to them because it inhibits an intensive prosecution of the 
traditional Communist line. There are several possible explana- 
tions for the new policy, however. Perhaps with the absence of 
Stalin, who had been the great rallying point of the whole Soviet 
orbit, time is required to make internal readjustments and to de- 
velop a wider basis of support for the regime. Possibly, also, it 
seemed that in the present situation this was the tactic most likely 
to encourage neutralism and thus best calculated to promote the 
Soviet objective of disrupting NATO and preventing the incorpora- 
tion of Germany in the Western alliance. Another possibility is 
that the Chinese forced the Soviets to undertake considerable in- 
dustrial development in China, thus reducing the total industrial 
resources and obliging the Soviets to curtail the development of 
heavy industry in Hungary. Perhaps Hungary seemed too exposed 
to the West for further development of heavy industry there. It is 
also conceivable that the Soviets needed to increase food production 
and so shifted the emphasis from industrial development. 

In any case, the change seems favorable to our cause. In this con- 
nection, it seems that concessions tend to lead to further conces- 
sions and make a reversal of policy ever more difficult. On the 
other hand, if the new look gains a posture of respectability for the 


*Nagy's speech of July 4 was summarized in telegram || from Budapest, July 4 
(764.13/7~-453) 
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Soviets in the course of the next few years, they may be more dan- 
gerous than when their outrageous behavior made them the object 
of world opprobrium. 

Finally, it is to be hoped that we can be as resilient in dealing 
with the new Soviet line as they have been in developing it. 


Rumania—Minister Shantz 


Mr. Shantz said that Rumania had been assimilated in the Soviet 
system so completely that Stalin’s death and the June 17th riots 
hardly caused an outward ripple, although the people were glad in 
their hearts. Basically, however, they feel completely cowed and 
are just waiting for the United States to come in some day to 
rescue them. The Church is completely controlled in Rumania al- 
though the people still respect the Church. 

While there was no new look politically or in the treatment of 
US officials, a major change in economic policy occurred on August 
23 with the initiation of a program to increase food production and 
the supply of consumers goods. There was also a parallel reduction 
in industrial development amounting to 25 percent, and work was 
stopped on the biggest industrial projects such as the Danube- 
Black Sea Canal and the Bucharest subway. The regime then 
began to encourage private retail trade in food and consumer goods 
in an apparent effort to improve conditions and make the regime 
tolerable. At the same time it was of interest to note that there has 
been no let-up in the drive for collective farms. 


Session OF SEPTEMBER 23RD— MORNING 


Soviet Union—Ambassador Bohlen 


Ambassador Bohlen opened his remarks regarding the Soviet 
Union by saying that it continues to be a totalitarian police state 
where every aspect of life is controlled by a very few men. The de- 
velopments following Stalin’s death have not changed this basic 
outline in any way nor has Soviet foreign policy undergone any 
fundamental change, although the USSR appears to have entered a 
new phase with unforeseeable results. The Soviet Union continues 
to be a threat to the United States and the free world because it 
regards all countries not under its control as hostile, to be de- 
stroyed or weakened, and because it has the capacity of maintain- 
ing huge military forces. In this context there is no acceptable al- 
ternative to our present policy of developing a position of strength 
and concerting closely with our allies. 

Fundamentally, the present Soviet rulers appear to be seeking to 
avoid war and to reduce tensions somewhat, without at the same 
time being willing to relinquish control over any of the Soviet im- 
posed satellites or to make any other substantial concessions. The 
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purpose is to obtain time for the far-reaching domestic readjust- 
ments required by Stalin’s death. His absence from the scene left a 
great vacuum because he personally controlled every aspect of 
Soviet life and his influence and personality were intimately woven 
into the institutions and policies of the Soviet Union. All of Soviet 
Russia was subject to his will and whim. In his later years he ap- 
parently had a sort of paranoic attitude which led to increased rigid- 
ities and illogicalities of the Soviet system since he brooked no 
criticism and apparently foreclosed reexamination of policies or in- 
stitutions. He had the characteristics of an oriental despot, whose 
predilection was to operate by conspiratorial and terroristic meth- 
ods, with the result that the people were kept in perpetual insecu- 
rity. 

Apparently Malenkov and his associates decided soon after Sta- 
lin’s death that it was either impractical or undesirable to try to 
maintain Stalinism without Stalin. In any case the new regime has 
a somewhat different complexion from the previous one-man rule 
of Stalin. There has been a conscious destruction of the cult of per- 
sonality and a corresponding emphasis on collective rule. The new 
regime apparently adopted two general policies to modify the Sta- 
linist system and indeed to gain control over the void that he had 
left. The first was to build up the Communist Party as the control- 
ling mechanism and to place it above and outside of the Govern- 
ment. This was a change from the Stalin era since he had down- 
graded the Party to an instrumentality of his own will. The collec- 
tive principle was also applied to the Party with the consequent de- 
struction of a number of little Stalins that had been allowed to de- 
velop in the person of the secretaries of various Party committees. 
Secondly, the new regime clipped the wings of the secret police, 
with the apparent intention of bringing the secret police back 
under the control of the Communist Party rather than leaving it as 
a kind of law unto itself. Incidentally, Beria may have gotten into 
trouble in connection with this process, since as a Stalinist, and as 
head of the secret police, he would probably have opposed its subor- 
dination to any group. 

From the start it seems as though Malenkov was squarely in con- 
trol. While no doubt there was some jockeying for position among 
the top personnel, it seems that there was no fullblown internecine 
struggle for power as has been widely conjectured. Basically, Ma- 
lenkov appears to be an administrative type with outstanding exec- 
utive ability. He seems to be trying mainly to make things run. He 
does not appear to be the type of leader that is motivated primarily 
by ideological considerations. Instead, he seems to be trying to nor- 
malize the Soviet system and to broaden the base of power by get- 
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ting away from the highly personalized characteristics of one-man 
rule. 

One of the first domestic objectives of the new government seems 
to be to create the impression of greater personal security for indi- 
vidual citizens; that is, to move away from the reign of terror char- 
acteristic of Stalinism. The impression is building up that the aver- 
age citizen will not be subject to arbitrary persecution by the secret 
police as long as he minds his own business and stays on the right 
side of the law. Related to this development and in consonance 
with the policy of broadening the acceptance of the regime, the 
Government is emphasizing its concern for improving the standard 
of living. This has been most strikingly demonstrated in connection 
with the better treatment of the private peasant holdings on collec- 
tive farms. The substantial change in policy from opposition to en- 
couragement perhaps reflects both the desire to make the regime 
more palatable to the peasants and an attempt to increase agricul- 
tural production and thus improve the living standard. 

In the future we might be confronted with more difficulties if a 
more contented Soviet population should emerge from the present 
phase, since international Communism might then have more at- 
traction. In the past, the terrorist aspects of Stalinism had helped 
to disillusion Communists in other countries, and the threat of Sta- 
linism had helped to unite the West. 

The present phase in the USSR might work out in one of three 
foreseeable ways. First, they might be successful in the complicated 
transition from one-man rule to a regime that is more widely 
based. Secondly, the attempt might end in crisis, perhaps induced 
by a relaxation of controls, and concluding in a return to one-man 
rule. If there were such a return to Stalinism, especially after a 
period of easement in internal affairs, enormous strains would be 
placed on the Soviet structure. Finally, there might be a military 
coup d état, although there is no apparent prospect of such a devel- 
opment at this time. 

Turning to foreign affairs, the fundamental objective is apparent- 
ly to obtain a breathing period in which the necessary internal ad- 
justments can be made. In this connection it is worth noting that 
Soviet foreign policy seems to be determined largely by domestic 
considerations, and especially by the implications of the decision in 
1928 to industrialize the USSR, a backward agricultural country, 
by its own resources. The speed and magnitude of this enterprise 
go far to explain the terrible measures that were taken to force its 
achievement. This project was literally extracted from the hides of 
the people and it is still a major determinate of Soviet foreign 
policy. The Soviets probably do not seek to achieve normal rela- 
tions in our sense of the word “normality”, but rather to avoid the 
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stresses which make war an immediate and ever-present possibili- 
ty. A certain amount of tension is a sine qua non of the Soviet 
system, since it serves as a pretext for the internal policies that are 
required to hold the apparatus together. While the Soviets are be- 
lieved to favor an easing of tensions within this limited context, 
they are not willing to let go of anything they have gained, particu- 
larly any of the countries in which they have installed puppet re- 
gimes. The fear of war is very real, however, and extremely wide- 
spread throughout the country, according to foreign officials who 
have travelled recently through many parts of the Soviet Union. In 
the interest of normalizing foreign relations and of eliminating 
untidy situations of the Stalinist era, the Soviets have made a 
number of minor adjustments with such countries as Turkey, 
Yugoslavia and Greece. Rather than indicating a prospective rap- 
prochement between the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia, however, 
the recent exchange of ambassadors is more likely to mean that 
the Soviets have accepted the deletion of Yugoslavia from the orbit 
and that they wish to set up the kind of relations with Yugoslavia 
that they have with other non-Communist countries. 

In Europe, Germany is clearly the prime Soviet objective. The 
events since June 17 indicate that they have decided to hang on to 
East Germany at all costs. Probably they realize that as a conse- 
quence West Germany is likely to be rearmed and be brought into 
the Western Alliance. While they probably do appreciate the see- 
saw relationship betweer East and West Germany, that is, if they 
hold East Germany, West Germany will go to the Allies, the Com- 
munist Party will prvbably stage a big propaganda campaign in 
France against ratification of the EDC. The Soviets will probably 
not come to Lugano on October 15th,° because if they hold on to 
East Germany the unification of Germany is not possible. If they 
should agree to come to Lugano, it would probably mean that they 
had reexamined their German policy following the Adenauer victo- 
ry. 
Berlin will probably be subject to increasing pressures from the 
Soviets. It is a potentially volatile area and may become more so, 
since military action might start there at almost any time, and 
particularly if there should be another event like June 17. 

With respect to the satellites, the Soviets seem to be apprehen- 
sive iest a chain reaction start in one, such as East Germany, and 
run into the others. One possible explanation for relaxation of in- 
dustrial development programs in the satellites may be a reluc- 
tance of the new Soviet regime to subject them to the same violent 





*For documentation concerning the proposed Lugano meeting, subsequently held 
at Berlin, Jan. 25-Feb. 18, 1954, see vol. vu, Part 1, pp. 601 ff. 
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strains that rapid industrialization caused in the Soviet Union. 
Thus they may be undoing the Stalinist program for the satellites 
which Stalin had forced through in the USSR by his ruthless meth- 
ods, and in this way they may hope to avoid jeopardizing their own 
position in the satellites by not risking the violent consequences of 
rapid industrialization. 

In connection with Soviet policy in general, it seems that they do 
not subordinate policy to propaganda objectives; that is. they act 
primarily in response to their interpretation of what would ad- 
vance the interests of the Soviet State. They also react pragmati- 
cally to Western actions, but it is important to note that propagan- 
da or psychological warfare is used to support their policy, rather 
than determining it. 

It seems that events behind the Iron Curtain are definitely run- 
ning in our favor. We should stand firm and go forward with our 
present policies. It is preferable not to interfere behind the Iron 
Curtain in such a way that the Communists would have an oppor- 
tunity to deflect on us the consequences of their own crimes and 
errors. Nevertheless, we should be ready to take advantage of any 
opportunities that events might provide. We should be careful not 
to delude ourselves with a false impression of the Soviets’ wisdom, 
foresight and negotiating ability. We tend now to put too much cre- 
dence in such a legend. Actually, they are beset by difficulties and 
confronted by many serious dilemmas. Far from having a master 
plan for Europe, it seems likely that they are confused as to what 
policy to follow, as for example in the cases of East Germany and 
the satellites. The rigidities of their positions are such that we 
have nothing to fear from sitting down to negotiate with them. In 
fact, we are now in such a strong position that we should seek out 
occasions to confer with them when it would serve our purposes. 
The chances are that the outcome would be clearly in our favor. 


SESSION OF SEPTEMBER 23RD—AFTERNOON 


General Discussion: Bulgaria, Albania, Psychological Warfare 


Mr. Merchant opened the discussion by asking for views regard- 
ing the desirability of reopening the legation at Sofia. There was a 
difference of opinion as to the advisability, but it was generally 
agreed that careful consideration should be given to the timing of 
such a move so that it would not appear to have any unwarranted 
significance when and if it ever came about. Several of the confer- 
ees thought that it would be advantageous to assign one Chief of 
Mission to both Sofia and another post at the same time. 
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Several points of interest were made in connection with psycho- 
logical warfare. Mr. Bohlen said that the withdrawal of the Red 
Army from the satellites is a pre-condition of iiberation. Thus the 
touchstone in psychological warfare should be whether a given 
project would lead the Kremlin to decide to pull the Red Army 
back towards the Soviet Union. Speaking specifically of balloon op- 
erations, he said that one of the dangers was that the Sovict mili- 
tary would think of them not in terms of carrying food or leaflets, 
but of possible conveyors of bombs or other weapons and thus that 
they might provoke an unexpected military reaction from the Sovi- 
ets. 

Mr. Bohlen said that one of the most effective psychological de- 
vices at our disposa! at the present time ‘s the freedom and pros- 
perity of West Berlin and that we shouid do everything possible to 
acquaint the East Berliners with conditions of the Western Sector. 


SESSION OF SEPTEMBER 24TH-—MORNING 


Psychological Warfare 


From the general discussion it was clear that the conferees 
thought US policy toward the individual satellite countries should 
be more clearly defined. Without such a broad ovine of policy, it 
was difficult to develop or recommend specific courses of action. It 


was agreed that the discussions had shown that conditions in the 
individual satellite countries vary considerably and thus that we 
should consider each country individually rather than lumping 
them together more or less indiscriminately. 

Mr. Ravndal suggested it would be helpful, for example, to know 
whether we were favorably disposed toward the new look behind 
the Iron Curtain, whether we continued to vilify the satellite gov- 
ernments notwithstanding, or whether we were prepared to react 
in a favorable way to measures taken by a given satellite govern- 
ment to relax tensions. 

Mr. Bohlen thought that the touchstone should be the question 
of subservience of a given satellite country to the Soviet Union. We 
should recognize a distinction between total control of a given sat- 
ellite by the USSR and the more or less legitimate interest of the 
Soviet Union in having a non-hostile regime in a bordering coun- 
try. Finland fitted roughly into the latter category, as a country 
which had an acceptable relationship both to the Soviet Union and 
to the free world. It would be unwise and unrealistic to theorize 
that a satellite must oppose the USSR before we could improve re- 
lations. Possibly it would be to our advantage to be resilient in 
dealing with the satellites and to respond to possible opportunities 
to place an entering wedge between a satellite and the USSR. 
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Czechoslovakia, which is not occupied by the Red Army, is a case 
in point, where we might consider conducting psychological war- 
fare by offering a serious foreign trade opportunity. 


East-West Trade 


Mr. Merchant referred briefly to the new policy on East-West 
Trade (NSC 152/2% with which the Missions were already familiar. 

Mr. Bohlen said that in his opinion there should be just one list 
of articles to be completely embargoed. Information could then be 
exchanged with respect to other items which might be included in 
the embargo list or which might be deleted from it. The secondary 
quantitative list of articles which are not considered of sufficient 
strategic value to be totally embargoed is the one that causes the 
friction between the Allies. Furthermore it is very difficult to ad- 
minister. It was generally agreed that the new policy on East-West 
trade is sound. 





*For text of NSC 152/2, “Economic Defense,” July 31, 1953, see vol. 1, Part 2, p 
1009 


No. 45 


1 10-2453 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the President (Jackson) to 
the Staff Secretary in the White House Office (Minnich) 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, October 12, 1953 


The Ambassador's papers' are returned herewith with a couple 
of side notes and underscorings. 

These are interesting papers and it is encouraging and refreshing 
that the Ambassadors should have addressed themselves to the 
problem of psychological warfare, which used to be just an ugly 
word in striped pants circles. However, I feel that they have gone 
overboard in certain places. For instance, their statement that 
America must never conduct any psychological warfare operations 
except with the approval and support of our allies. Sure, we must 
coordinate, and get support, and reassure, and play ball, and be 
just as sweet and cooperative and reasonable as we can be. But 
every now and then we must feel free to do something in the 
American interest, even though it is not one hundred per cent ac- 
ceptable in London, or Paris, or Rome, or wherever. 





‘Presumably a reference to Document 43 and to the Principal Conclusions of the 
Vienna Chiefs of Mission meeting (see footnote |, supra) 
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I would like to strike a note of warning right now on something 
that may not develop for ten or twenty years. If and when the pos- 
sibility of liberation does loom for Eastern Europe, we will find 
that our interests and the British interests in that area, and possi- 
bly the German interests, will be diametrically opposed. We must 
be prepared to have an American position and to follow it through 
with great firmness. If some variation of the federation concept 
seems to be the orly way to (a) readjust frontiers; (b) create a 
viable economic industrial and agricultural unit; (c) present a 
united manpower group of such size to act as a deterrent to some 
new aggressor, we can be almost sure that Great Britain will be 
against it because of their old balance of power tradition. If we 
want peace in Europe, we'd better try it our way for a change. 
None of the other ways seem to have worked too well. 

Another place where the Ambassadors go overboard is their ex- 
traordinary statement that, “The East Berlin riots of June 17 and 
American psychological warfare operations related thereto caused 
serious difficulties with our principal allies.” In the first place, this 
sounds as though we had fomented the riots, whereas we know 
that not even the German secret intelligence suspected that this 
was in the wind. In the second place, just what did the Ambassa- 
dors expect American psychological warfare to do? Tell the rioters 
to go home and be nice to the Commies? 

The above constitutes my five cents’ worth. 

C.D. 


No. 46 
age 49 10-1358 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Poland’ 


SECRET WasnincTon, October 13, 1953—8:21 p. m. 


55. US Government has decided propose Christmas season gift 
package operation Poland in which CARE, as private sponsoring 
organization, would undertake mail gift parcels Polish recipients 
designated by individual US residents who have friends and rela- 
tives Poland.? You should accordingly call soonest on Foreign Min- 





‘Drafted by McKisson and Vedeler and cleared by EE, P, and FOA 
* According to the final report on this so-called “Christmas East” project, Apr. 26, 
1954, the decision to initiate a food program for Eastern Europe was taken by the 
PSB on Sept. 2 on the basis of new intelligence reports arriving as a result of the 
instructions issued to the Department of State and CIA when the proposal had earli- 
er been rejected (see Document 40). Although the minutes of the PSB meeting of 
Continued 
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ister or highest ranking FonOff official immediately available to 
present proposal informally and leave aide-mémoire siating pur- 
pose and outlining essential features operation. 

Unless you see objection to any specific suggestions below aide- 
meémoire (submit copy promptly to Department) should incorporate 
following points: 


Begin. 1. US Government has been requested by CARE, a private 
or US organization with well-known reputable record in 
field international welfare activities, bring following matter atten- 
tion Polish Government and request its favorable consideration; 

2. In connection desire number of private Americans to remem- 
ber their friends and relatives in Poland during Christmas season, 
CARE is prepared sponsor ments by which Christmas 
season gift packages may be sent Poland. Shipments would cover 
period mber 15 through January 15 only. 

3. Under envisaged arrangements CARE would undertake at re- 
uest and at nominal charge any US resident to pre suitable 
oods and mail gift package to any addressee Poland whom US resi- 

dent may designate. 

4. Packages would be standardized and uniformly designated as 
Christmas gift parcels. They would contain only food articles as fol- 
lows: packaged milk, prunes, canned beef and gravy, rice, honey or 
preserves, sugar, vegetable shortening and raisins. All parcels 
would have approximately same contents with estimated weight 14 
pounds and retail value less than $10.00. Parcels would contain no 
written or printed . (FYI Food item units would bear proc- 
essor’s label and MSA “clasped hand symbol”’.) 

5. It is anticipated that execution of these arrangements would 
bring about temporary increase in number of gift parcels entering 
Poland from US and there would be a larger volume of gift parcels 
than usual for customs officers to handle during limited period of 
proposed shipments. 

6. Cooperation of Polish Government in matter is invited to end 
spirit exemplified Christmas season and good will felt by le US 
toward people Poland may be given practical expression. To this 
end Polish rnment is requested temporarily suspend or waive 
application any customs regulations which, though normally appli- 
cable importation gift parcels Poland, might make it difficult for 
these special gift packages to reach intended recipients during holli- 
day season. Specifically, Polish Government is requested to waive 
for limited period of proposed shipments its usual customs han- 





Sept. 2 do not substantiate the claim, the final report also stated that a working 
group was instructed at that time to study the possibility of using balloons to deliv- 
er the food. (OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Christmas East”) According to the OCB min- 
utes of Sept. 23, a Department of State proposal to offer the food first through 
CARE was accepted, but the purchase of balloons was nevertheless authorized in 
order to implement the original plan if the Eastern European governments rejected 
the CARE offer. (OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Minutes I) The Department of State in- 
formed the U.S. Missions in Eastern Europe of this proposal in telegrams 56 to 
Warsaw, 83 to Prague, 44 to Bucharest, and 68 to Budapest, Oct. 13. (848.49/ 10-1353) 
For the replies from Prague and Bucharest, see infra and Document 48 
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dling changes on gift parcels and any excise fees applicable to con- 
tents of gift packages. 

7. In view limited time remaining before proposed date for start- 
ing shipments Embassy would appreciate urgent response from 
Polish Government. The sponsoring organization CARE, as well as 
both people and Government US, would welcome cooperation 
Polish Government in facilitating the carrying out of proposed ar- 
rangements. End. 


For your information only the program schedule requires that fa- 
vorable or unfavorable reply be elicited Polish Government within 
ten days of approach. You should therefore endeavor obtain defi- 
nite reply FonOff within that period, failing which Polish attitude 
must be assumed negative. 

If questions raised by FonOff which are not covered foregoing 
outline and you cannot answer appropriately, report Department 
urgently and instructions re reply will be telegraphed immediately. 

Corresponding approaches for similar operations Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania being made simultaneously Prague, Budapest, 
Bucharest.* 

DULLES 





*Nearly identical instructions were sent to Prague in telegram 82, to Budapest in 
telegram 67, and to Bucharest in telegram 43. (849.49/10-1353, 864.49/9-1953, and 
866.49/9-2453, respectively) As instructed, Flack delivered the aide-mémoire to the 
Polish Government on Oct. 15 and transmitted a copy of it in despatch 126 from 
Warsaw, Oct. 15. (848.49/10-1553) In reply, the Polish Government rejected the offer 
in an aide-mémoire of Oct. 28, the text of which was transmitted from Warsaw in 
despatch 158, Oct. 29. (848.49/10-2953) 

Wadsworth delivered the aide-memoire to the Czechoslovak Government on Oct 
16 and transmitted a copy of it in despatch 83 from Prague, Oct. 19. (849.49/ 10-1953) 
The Czechoslovak Government indicated at the time of delivery that the offer would 
be reyected. 

Ravndal delivered the aide-méemoire to the Hungarian Government on Oct. 15 and 
transmitted a copy of it in despatch 203 from Budapest, Oct. 16. (864.49/10-1653) In 
reply, the Hungarian Government rejected the offer in an aide-mémoire of Nov. 4, 
the text of which was transmitted from Budapest in despatch 237, Nov. 5. (864.49/ 
11-553) 

Shantz delivered the aide-mémoire to the Rumanian Government on Oct. 16 and 
transmitted a copy of it in despatch 72 from Bucharest, Oct. 27. (866.49/10-2753) No 
Rumanian reply was received 
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No. 47 
see 49 10-178 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Wadsworth) to the Department 
of State 


TOP SECRET Pracue,' October 17, 1953—3 p. m. 

148. Re Deptel 83, October 13.? 

While prices are exorbitant, variety limited and distribution 
uneven (resulting in temporary shortages individual items), Czecho- 
slovakia is far from being on a bare subsistence basis so far as food 
is concerned (Embtel 111, September 24°). While population would 
appreciate anything which would interrupt even temporarily con- 
stant struggle with personal budget, there are no indications any 
consequential malnutrition. 

Suggested balloon barrage could be expected get food into hands 
only tiny segment Czechoslovak people and consequently can not 
constitute serious effort augment diet population as whole. Propos- 
al thus becomes obvious propaganda scheme of questionable value, 
especially in absence destitution. If propaganda is real objective 
suggest that forthright offer foodstuffs would be equally effective. 

In our opinion proposed balloon operation not only has no advan- 
tages but has serious disadvantages. In essence proposal is that if 
Czechoslovakia will not waive its laws and regulations to permit 
importation CARE packages US Government will then proceed in 
effect, to sanction smuggling of such packages into this country. 
The introduction of such packages by air contrary to Czechoslovak 
law is just as illegal as if they were brought across the border cian- 
destinely. At least such is the US concept of its own customs laws. 
If proposal carried out, US Government could not take position it is 
not involved because CARE is private organization, as it did in 
recent RFE balloon episode (Deptel 22, July 29*) since the request 
of this private group has now been sponsored officially in aide-me- 
moire delivered yesterday (Embtel 147, October 17°). MSA label 
also would belie protestations official innocence. 





'The change in designation from “Praha” to “Prague in Department of State 
telegrams took place on Oct. | 

*See footnote 2, supra 

*Telegram 11! reported that supplies of food, clothing, and other essentials were 
short, but the shortages were not critical. (849.49/9-2453) 

*Telegram 22 transmitted the US. reply to a Czechoslovak protest of July 20 con- 
cerning a balloon operation launched from West German soil. It rejected the protest 
on the grounds that the operation was carried out by the Crusade for Freedom, a 
private US. organization. (511.49/7-2153) 

*Not printed. (849.49/ 10-1753) 
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Suggest also effects implementation proposed balloon operation 
be weighed against US objectives here. As far as population con- 
cerned, majority of people this country are opposed to present 
regime and to Soviet Union and are basically friendly to West. 

They are not starving and in any event only a few would benefit 
from the food-drop. Furthermore, individuals found in possession 
dropped package food would ipso fecto be guilty of possessing goods 
illegally introduced into country, i.e. contraband. Thus those suffi- 
ciently daring overcome natural reluctance take parcels, if caught, 
would be subjected severe punishment. 

More important at this juncture we are apprehensive effect im- 
plementation this scheme might have on solution of outstanding 
issues between the US and Czechoslovakia, eg. Hvasta* and na- 
tionalization claims. Department will recall that Prime Minister 
Siroky alluded to last balloon barrage as a “hostile act” by US 
(Embtel 60, August 157). 

WapDsworTH 


‘Jan Hvasta was an American citizen who had been convicted of espionage in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 and imprisoned since then 
"Document 42 


No. 48 


660 49 10-1758 Telegram 


The Minister in Rumania (Shantz) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Bucnarest, October 17, 1953—3 p. m. 


88. Believe proposed despatch balloons with food parcels (Deptel 
44, October 15') would cause Rumanian Government to take dras- 
tic action. It would probably, either publicly or through party chan- 
nels, issue orders that all packages be turned over to authorities at 
once under open or implied threats of severe punishment through 
courts by cancellation ration cards, etc. It would probably also 
wage big propaganda campaign accusing us of vile motives, main- 
taining food was sent while millions of unemployed workers and 
destitute farmers in US are practically starving; or that Ruma- 
nians are better off than starving peoples of India, Pakistan or 
elsewhere and announcing collected packages will be sent e.g., to 
North Korea; or might even attempt to spread word food was 
spoiled or poisoned. 


'See footnote 2, Document 46 
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Main advantages are that it would be dramatic display of Ameri- 
can interest in welfare Rumanian people and would increase their 
discontent with their government because of measures latter wil! 
take to prevent their use of food. 

However, I believe advantages are over-weighed by disadvan- 
tages. We assume that high proportion of drops would be useless 
due to landing in widespread inaccessible areas such as mountains, 
forests, and marshes; thus lending some validity to their claim we 
were wasting food for political purposes. People observed collecting 
packages will probably turn them in, rather than risk imprison- 
ment. 

Possible reaction to this project of other peoples, such as Yugo- 
slavs should be considered. Latter’s nationalism and contempt for 
Rumanians might cause them to take sour view pouring free food 
into country which was enemy when they were allies. 

Project may worsen our unfriendly relations with Rumanian 
Government and lower usefulness this Legation, if such is possible. 

Hope project will be carefully weighed in light psychological war- 
fare paper from Luxernbourg Chiefs of Mission meeting,? in which 
I concur. 

I made Christmas food package proposal to Rumanian Foreign 
Office October 16. Have no hope of favorable reply but am confi- 
dent of coming wide PW success in this case. Have doubts of simi- 
lar success in balloon project. 

SHANTZ 








No. 49 


611 00 10 2458 


Memorandum by the President to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WasninoTon, October 24, 1953. 


I think that the men who got together to submit the attached 
report’ should be complimented on taking hold of this thorny sub- 
ject and giving us their opinions on it. 1 would like to see them en- 
couraged to continue their study of the matter; in this way we 
shall certainly get more valid reports than we would otherwise. 

At any point where we think they have gone a bit astray, we 
should give them the benefit of our own thinking. 





‘Although no report was found attached te the source text, this is presumably a 
reference to Document 43 
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I do believe that they treat the term “psychological warfare” in 
too narrow a fashion. After all, psychological warfare can be any- 
thing from the singing of a beautiful hymn up to the most extraor- 
dinary kind of physical sabotage. 

I agree with their report that during this period our work should 
be carefully thought out and should be in concert with the ideas of 
our allies. On the other hand, I agree with C. D. Jackson that we 
must have a very definite American objective and know exactly 
what it is. There may come a time when it will be very important 
for us that we make no mistake on this point. 

Finally, | must remark that it seems strange to me that here at 
home and abroad prominent officials of our government have com- 
pletely diverse opinions as to what happened in East Berlin and 
East Germany. It would seem that we could at least have the same 
understanding of the facts. The attached document’ and C. D 
Jackson's memorandum show that this is not so.* 





the President's final point by remarking that the parenthetical passage in 
of the peychelogical warfare memorandum should have made clear 
psychological efforts mentioned therein came after the outbreak of 
not before. (762B.00/11-653) 


748 OW) |) 658 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Poland (Flack) to the Department of State' 


RES) °CTED Warsaw, November 6, 1953—11 a. m. 

145. Joint Weeka No. 45 (Section II). Economic. 

1. Ninth Plenum United Workers Party, October 29 and 30, 
points to launching Poland's “new economic course” in 1954-1955, 
following trend other satellite states. Main theme Beirut's report 
“a more rapid rise in living standards of working masses’, with 
special attention to increasing agricultural production. Press says 
heavy industry has reached levels where larger percentages invest. 
ment outlays may now be allocated agriculture, consumer goods in- 
dustries and housing, without endangering fulfillment present in- 
dustrial goals under six year plan. During period 1950-1953 indus- 





‘Repeated for information to Vienna, Athens, Belgrade, Bern, Paris, Rome, Tel 
Aviv, Trieste, Istanbul, and Frankfurt 
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trial production increased by 115 percent and exceeded plan, while 
agricultural production increased only 9 percent and fulfilled only 
82 percent plan (regime’s first admission extent of failure). Exces- 
sive lag in agricultural production blamed for hampering develop- 
ment national economy and as result living standards did not im- 
prove to extent planned. While pushing ahead with collectivization, 
more aid is to be given individual farmers in farm machinery, im- 
plements, fertilizers, supply consumer goods, increased credit, 
greater prospects for profit, etc., and compulsory delivery require- 
ments to be eased for smallest farms. State agricultural agencies 
said to require radical improvement. Agricultural production to be 
increased by 10 percent in 1954-1955, including grain by 600,000 
tons, potatoes by 5-7 percent, cattle by 7-10 percent, and pigs by 
10-15 percent. Income of peasants and real wages of workers to in- 
crease 15 percent during same period. 

Regime apparently feels time has come to ease somewhat condi- 
tions of hard pressed population and attempt curry favor especially 
with peasants. Industrial production success will apparently now 
permit greater attention to interests of consumer without jeopard- 
izing basic industrial goals. 

[Here follow sections speculating on the revaluation of the Polish 
zloty and an announcement of a new flight scheduled by the Polish 
airline. | 

FLACK 


5/S-NSC files, jot 63 D 251, NSC 174 Series 


Report to the National Security Council by the National Security 
Council Planning Board' 


TO? SECRET [WasHINGTON, December 11, 1953.) 
NSC 174 





‘NSC 174, in addition to the Statement of Policy and the Staff Study printed here, 
consisted of a cover sheet, a memorandum of Dec. 11 by Lay to the NSC, a table of 
contents, a map of Eastern Europe, Annex A, entitled “Estimated Satellite Ground 
Forces, April 1953,” and Annex B, entitled “Brief Survey of the Situation in the Eu- 
ropean Satellites.” The memorandum by Lay noted that the draft Statement of 
Policy was prepared by the NSC Planning Board “in the light of NSC 162/2” (for 
text, see vol. 1, Part 1, p. 577) for consideration by the NSC on Dec. 21. It also noted 
that the Statement of Policy, if adopted, was intended to supersede NSC 58/2, 
“United States Policy Toward the Soviet Satellite States in Eastern Europe,” Dec. 8, 
1949 (Foreign Relations, 1949, vol. v, p. 42), and NSC 158, “Interim United States 
Objectives and Actions To Exploit the Unrest in the Satellite States,’ June 29, 1953 
(S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 158 Series). The OCB was designated as the imple- 

Continued 
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STATEMENT OF PoLicy PROPOSED BY THE NATIONAL Security CouN- 
ci. oN Unrrep States Poticy TOWARD THE Soviet SATELLITES IN 
EASTERN EUROPE 


(Except as otherwise indicated, parenthetical references are to 
paragraphs in the Staff Study) 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. Soviet control over the Soviet satellites in Eastern Europe 
(Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania and 
East Germany”) has contributed importantly to the power disequi- 
librium in Europe and to the threat to the security of the United 
States. Despite economic dislocation and administrative difficulties, 
the Kremlin has made considerable progress in exploiting the in- 
dustrial capacity of the satellites and expanding their military ca- 
pabilities for use as a coordinated whole with those of the Soviet 
Union. (2-4, 37) 

2. Barriers to the consolidation of the Soviet Union are: 


a. The anti-communist attitude of the great majority of the popu- 
lation in each satellite. This anti-communism is intensified particu- 
larly by loss of personal freedom and a reduced standard of living, 
as well as by outraged religious and national feelings, but its undi- 
minished survival over the long run is jeopardi by communist 





menting agency for NSC 174, once approved by the President. Annex B was divided 
into short essays describing political, economic, and social conditions in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, Albania, and the German Democratic 
Republic. An extract from the memorandum of discussion at the NSC meeting of 
Dec. 23, at which time NSC 174 was discussed and approved by the President, with 
one minor amendment, is printed infra. 

The origins of NSC 174 date back to the third progress report on NSC 58/2, May 
22, 1951 (Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. 1v, Part 2, p. 1257), which questioned whether 
the continued encouragement of Titoism in Eastern Europe was feasible and noted 
that the Department of State was reviewing the policy. The review process re- 
mained dormant until Bohlen requested Barbour in a memorandum of May 15, 
1952, to undertake a revision. (PPS files, lot 64 D 563, “Eastern Europe”) With little 
progress having been made throughout 1952, however, the revision, which appears 
to have been one of the first projects of the Eisenhower administration, began in 
earnest with an instruction by Matthews, Jan. 30, 1953 (not found), to EE to draft a 
new “satellite paper.” Drafts dated Feb. 4, May 18, July 28, Aug. 7, Aug. 17, and 
Nov. 25 have been identified, but only the May 18 draft, the first to be submitted to 
the NSC Planning Board, has been located in Department of State files. (S/S-NSC 
files, lot 61 D 167, NSC 174 Series) 

*This paper is not concerned with Berlin which is treated in NSC 132/1 on main- 
taining the U.S. position in West Berlin. It is recognized that Albania and East Ger- 
many possess specific features differentiating each of them in important ways from 
the other satellites. The inclusion of these two has, however, made possible the 
treatment of the satellite area as a whole. The situation of each satellite is sketched 
in Annex B of the staff study. East Germany is also considered in NSC 160/1. [Foot- 
note in the source text. For text of NSC 160/1 “United States Position With Respect 
to Germany,” Aug. 17, 1953, see vol. vn, Part 1, p. 510. For text of NSC 132/1, June 
12, 1952, see ibid., Part 2, p. 1261 
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control over every aspect of the lives of the people, particularly the 
young. 

b. The continued refusal of the West to accept the permanence of 
the imposed satellite regimes as compatible with the freedom and 
self-determination of nations. (5-6) 


3. Despite the widespread popular opposition to communism in 
each of the satellites, known underground groups capable of armed 
resistance have survived only as scattered remnants in a few areas, 
and are now generally inactive. The recent uprisings in East Ger- 
many and the unrest in other European satellites evidence: (a) the 
failure of the Soviets fully to subjugate these peoples or to destroy 
their desire for freedom; (b) the dependence of these satellite gov- 
ernments on nearby Soviet armed forces; and (c) the relative unre- 
liability of satellite armed forces (especially if popular resistance in 
the satellites should increase). These events necessarily have placed 
internal and psychological strains upon the Soviet leadership. Nev- 
ertheless, the ability of the USSR to exercise effective control over, 
and to exploit the resources of, the European satellites has not 
been appreciably reduced, and is not likely to be, so long as the 
USSR maintains adequate military forces in the area. (3) 

4. The death of Stalin created for Soviet dominion over the satel- 
lites new problems which may lend themselves to exploitation. Al- 
though there is as yet no evidence that Soviet capability to domi- 
nate the satellites has been impaired since the death of Stalin, the 
possibility nevertheless exists that a greater concentration of effort 
may be required to maintain control and that the new Soviet lead- 
ers may have to moderate the pace and scope of their programs in 
the satellites. Such moderation is indicated by the new economic 
measures, recently announced by the satellite regimes. (7) 

5. Although nationalist opposition to Soviet domination is a dis- 
ruptive force within the Soviet orbit, and even within the commu- 
nist movement itself, it does not appear likely that a non-Soviet 
regime on the Tito model will emerge in many of the satellites 
under existing circumstances. The combination of basic factors 
which made possible the successful Yugoslav defection from 
Moscow is lacking in many of the satellites. In addition the Kremlin 
has taken drastic measures since the Yugoslav defection to guard 
against further defections. (6, 8-17) 

6. Tito’s establishment of an independent communist regime, 
nevertheless, has brought valuable assets to the free world in the 
struggle against aggressive Soviet power. It provides a standing ex- 
ample of successful defiance of the Kremlin and is proof that there 
is a practical alternative for nationalist communist leaders to sub- 
mission to Soviet control. There are further advantages flowing 
from Yugoslavia’s political and military cooperation with the West, 
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its association with Greece and Turkey in a Balkza entente, and its 
role as a vigorous propaganda weapon against Soviet communism. 
(18-21) 

7. East Germany poses special and more difficult problems of 
control for the USSR than do the other satellites. The fact that the 
main body of the German nation in the Federal Republic has made 
continued advances in freedom and economic well-being, and the 
fact that West Berlin provides a means of contact with the free 
world, serve to keep alive the hope for an eventual escape from 
Soviet domination. By utilizing these special advantages the West 
can probably continue to exploit strong popular anti-communism, 
maintain East Germany as a focal point and example of disaffec- 
tion for the rest of the Soviet satellites, make difficult full utiliza- 
tion of East Germany’s economic resources, and keep alive Soviet 
doubts as to the reliability of the East German population in time 
of war. At the same time, US. policy toward East Germany must 
take into account the latter's relationship to the problem of 
German unification, the integration of the Federal Republic with 
Western Europe, and the importance of, and dangers inherent in, 
preserving our access to and position in Berlin. (24, 41, Annex B) 

8. The detachment of any major European satellite from the 
Soviet bloc does not now appear feasible except by Soviet acquies- 


cence or by war. Such a detachment would not decisively affect the 
Soviet military capability either in delivery of weapons of mass de- 
struction or in conventional forces, but would be a considerable 
blow to Soviet prestige and would impair in some degree Soviet 
conventional military capabilities in Europe. (NSC 162/1, para. 5-b) 


POLICY CONCLUSIONS 


9. It is in the national security interests of the United States to 
pursue a policy of determined resistance to dominant Soviet influ- 
ence over the satellites in Eastern Europe and to seek the eventual 
elimination of that influence. Accordingly, feasible political, eco- 
nomic, propaganda and covert measures are required to create and 
exploit troublesome problems for the USSR, complicate control in 
the satellites, and retard the growth of the military and economic 
potential of the Soviet bloc. Decisions on such measures to impose 
pressures on the Soviet bloc should take into account the desirabil- 
ity of creating conditions which will induce the Soviet leadership to 
be more receptive to acceptable negotiated settlements. According- 
ly, this policy should be carried out by flexible courses of action in 
the light of current estimates of the Soviet Government's reactions 
and of the situation in the satellite states concerned, after calcula- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages to the general position of 
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the United States in relation to the USSR and to the free world. 
(37-42) 


BASIC OBJECTIVES 


10. Long-range: The eventual! fulfillment of the rights of the peo- 
ples in the Soviet satellites to enjoy governments of their own 
choosing, free of Soviet domination and participating as peaceful 
members in the free world community. (2, 37) 

ll. Current: 


a. To disrupt the Soviet-satellite relationship, minimize satellite 
contributions to Soviet power, and deter aggressive world policies 
on the part of the USSR by diverting Soviet attention and energies 
to problems and difficulties within the Soviet bloc. (35, 39) 

b. To undermine the satellite regimes and promote conditions fa- 
ey to the eventual liberation of the satellite peoples. (35, 36, 
38, 39) 

c. To conserve and strengthen the assets within the satellites, 
and among their nationals outside, which may contribute to US. 
interests in peace or war, and to the ultimate Beet of the satel- 
lites. (29-32, 39) 

d. fo lay the groundwork, as feasible with reasonable risk, for re- 
sistance to the Soviets in the event of war. (29-30, 35) 


COURSES OF ACTION 


12. Use appropriate means short of military force to oppose, and 
to contribute to the eventual elimination of, Soviet domination over 
the satellites; including, when appropriate, concert with NATO or 
other friendly powers, resort to UN procedures, and, if possible, ne- 
gotiation with the USSR. (23-32, 36) 

13. Encourage and assist the satellite peoples in resistance to 
their Soviet-dominated regimes, maintaining their hopes of eventu- 
al freedom from Soviet domination. while avoiding: 


a. Incitement to premature revolt. 

b. Commitments on the nature and timing of any U/S. action to 
bring about liberation. 

c. Incitement to action when the probable reprisals or other re- 
sults would yield a net loss in terms of US. objectives.’ (26, 29, 30, 
40) 


20. Encourage democratic, anti-communist elements in the satel- 
lites; but at the same time be prepared to exploit 
any .. . tendencies, and to assist “national communist’ move- 





‘For example, account should be taken of the undesirability of provoking the liq- 
uidation of important resistance movements or of creating false hopes of US. inter- 
vention. [Footnote in the source text.) 
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ments under favorable conditions, making clear, as appropriate, 
that opportunities for survival exist outside the Soviet bloc. (8-16, 
41) 

21. Exploit the developing organizations of Western unity 
(NATO, OEEC, CSC, etc.) as a force of attraction for the satellites. 
(22) 


23. Support or make use of refugees or exile organizations which 
can contribute to the attainment of US. objectives, but do not rec- 
ognize governments-in-exile. (32) 


25. Maintain flexibility in U.S. economic policies toward the 
Soviet bloc, and toward individual satellites, in order to gain maxi- 
mum advantage with the limited economic weapons at hand (both 
restrictions and incentives). (27, 28) 

26. Continue U.S. diplomatic missions in Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, and Rumania as long as may be in the US. interest, and 
keep under review the possibility of resuming diplomatic relations 
with Bulgaria.‘ (25) 

27. Exploit the existence, and encourage the development, of the 


Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish entente as a means of weakening Soviet 
power in the Balkan satellites and as an example of free associa- 
tion of independent Balkan nations serving as a potential alterna- 
tive to Soviet rule. (22) 


28. Keep the situation with respect to Albania under continuing 
surveillance with a view to the possibility of detachment of that 
country from the Soviet bloc at such time as its detachment might 
be judged to serve the over-all US. interest. (15, 31, Annex B) 

29. Exploit, to the fullest extent compatible with the policies re- 
garding Germany as a whole and Berlin, the special opportunities 
offered by West Berlin and the facilities of the Federal Republic to 
undermine Soviet power in East Germany. Place the Soviets in 
East Germany on the defensive by such measures as may be taken 
to keep alive the hope of German reunification. (24, 41) 

30. Emphasize (a) the right of the peoples of Eastern Europe to 
independent governments of their own choosing and (b) the viola- 
tion of international agreements by the Soviet and satellite Gov- 
ernments, whereby they have been deprived of that right, particu- 





*In accordance with the NSC decision of Dec. 23 (see the memorandum of discus- 
sion, infra), the words “and Albania” were added at the end of this paragraph in the 
final version 
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larly the Yalta Declaration on Liberated Europe and the Treaties 
of Peace with Bulgaria, Hungary and Rumania. (2, 37) 


[Attachment |) 
Staff Study by the Planning Board of the National Security Council 


Unrrep States Pouticy Towarp THe Soviet SaTe.ures in EASTERN 
EUROPE 


PROBLEM 


1. To determine what policies with respect to the Soviet satellites 
of Eastern Europe (Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Albania, and East Germany* will best serve the national 
interests of the United States, and in particular will contribute to 
the resistance to and eventual elimination of dominant Soviet in- 
fluence over those satellites. It is necessary to reexamine and 
revise, where necessary and desirable in the light of intervening 
developments, the conclusions of NSC 58/2. 


BACKGROUND 


Importance of the Satellites 


2. The satellites are of importance in the current balance of 
power in Europe because they augment the political, mil'tary and 
economic power of the Soviet Union and extend Soviet power into 
the heart of Europe. The permanent consolidation of Soviet control 
in this area would represent a serious threat to the security of the 
United States and Western Europe. It is likewise our traditional 
policy to recognize and support the right of such peoples to inde- 
pendence and to governments of their own choosing. The elimina- 
tion of dominant Soviet influence over the satellites is, therefore, 
in the fundamental interest of the United States. 


Soviet Domination of the Satellites 


3. Soviet domination of the sate!lites remains a basic fact; there 
is no evidence as yet to indicate that Soviet capability to dominate 
the satellites has been significantly affected by anything that has 





*This paper is not concerned with Berlin which is treated in NSC 132/1 on main 
taining the U.S. position in West Berlin. It is recognized that Albania and East Ger- 
many possess specific features by which they are differentiated in important ways 
from the other satellites. The inclusion of these two has, however, made possible the 
treatment of the satellite area as a whole and even the other satellites have in a 
lesser degree certain special aspects. The situation of each satellite is sketched in 
Annex B. [Footnote in the source text; Annex B is not printed, but see footnote 1, 
above | 
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happened since the death of Stalin. However, Soviet suppression of 
the riots in East Germany suggests that the satellite regimes them- 
selves may be unable, without Soviet armed forces available, to 
maintain the population in subjection to the will of the Kremlin. 

4. The Kremlin has pushed forward with considerable success its 
plans to expand the industrial and military capabilities of the sat- 
ellites and to coordinate their Sovietized political system, military 
establishments and economies with those of the USSR in a working 
totality. Although the Kremlin permits and encourages programs 
of cultural, economic and technical collaboration among the satel- 
lites, it appears determined to bind the satellites individually to 
the USSR rather than to unify them. Whether and when the Soviet 
leaders will take the formal step of incorporating any or all of the 
satellites into the USSR itself is unpredictable. 


Opposition to Soviet Domination 


5. The great majority of the population in each satellite contin- 
ues to be opposed to the communist regime and resents the lack of 
personal freedom and hard living conditions for which the regime 
is responsible. The aggrieved religious feelings resulting from the 
communist attack on religion have also served to intensify this 
widespread anti-ccommunism. The anti-communist majorities are 
not in a position to carry on active resistance which would repre- 
sent a serious challenge to Soviet power in any of these satellites 
with the possible exception of Albania, as is noted hereafter. Nev- 
ertheless, by passive resistance they can impede the process of So- 
vietization and afford a main element on which must be based 
eventual elimination of dominant Soviet influence. It is recognized 
at the same time that, if the process of exclusive communist indoc- 
trination and education proceeds without interruption for an inde- 
terminate period, it is uncertain how strong this anti-communist 
sentiment may remain. 

6. In addition to anticommunism per se, nationalism is a signifi- 
cant factor of opposition to Soviet control in all the satellites. 
These peoples will not reconcile themselves in a few years to the 
loss of national independence, a disregard of national traditions 
and the enforced glorification of the USSR. The nationalist senti- 
ment focuses on the memory of better times in the past, hopes for 
the future, and the resentment felt at the injuries and insults expe- 
rienced under the present regime. In many respects it is the 
strongest leverage available for strengthening the morale of the 
satellite populations, sustaining their spirit of resistance to Soviet 
imperialism, and encouraging their defiance of servile communist 
regimes. Nationalism is, however, a double-edged weapon, raising a 
number of operational problems, as we have discovered in our 
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propaganda work and dealings with the refugees. Besides arousing 
anti-Soviet feeling, nationalist sentiment also creates divisions 
among these peoples themselves. Magyars against Slavs and Ruma- 
nians, Slovaks against Czechs, Poles against Germans and Germans 
against the Slavs. A problem which will become increasingly seri- 
ous as nationalist sentiment ferments is that of the Polish-occupied 
areas of Germany east of the Oder- Neisse line. 

7. The death of Stalin created for Soviet dominion over the satel- 
lites new problems which may lend themselves to exploitation. Al- 
though there is as yet no evidence that Soviet capability to domi- 
nate the satellites has been impaired since the death of Stalin, the 
possibility nevertheless exists that a greater concentration of effort 
may be required to maintain control and that the new Soviet lead- 
ers may have to moderate the pace and scope of their programs in 
the satellites. Such moderation is indicated by the new economic 
measures, recently announced by the satellite regimes, which give 
priority to increasing the output of consumer goods in order to im- 
prove popular morale and to stimulate labor productivity. In pro- 
mulgating the new policy, the satellite regimes have admitted that 
an economic dislocation has developed, mainly because of an over- 
emphasis on the development of heavy industry and a neglect of 
agricultural development. The satellite regimes now seek a modifi- 
cation of industrial and agricultural programs to bring about a 
more normal balance between industry and agriculture and to 
raise the level of popular morale. The communists have rationa- 
lized that this corrective will provide a healthier foundation for 
future economic growth and for further Sovietization of the satel- 
lite countries. 

Possibilities of ““Titoism”’ 

8. NSC 58/2 laid down a policy of fostering communist heresy 
among the satellites and encouraging the emergence of non-Stalin- 
ist regimes as temporary administrations even though communist 
in nature. However, as was noted in the third Progress Report on 
implementation of NSC 58/2, dated May 22, 1951, the Kremlin and 
its local agents have been successful in warding off any trend in 
the satellites comparable to that which led to the break between 
Moscow and Yugoslavia. In fact, in none of the satellites have 
there developed the capabilities such as rendered Tito’s defection 
successful. 

9. Of all the European satellite leaders, only Tito achieved con- 
trolling power. He created an impressive military force, as well as 
a political organization, responsive to his own leadership which 
maintained itself inside Yugoslavia during the war and which, fol- 
lowing withdrawal of the Nazi forces, possessed requisite power to 
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impose its will upon the Yugoslav people without substantial assist- 
ance from the Red Army. All the other communist regimes, with 
the exception of Hoxha’s government in Albania, were placed in 
power by the Red Army itself or by threat of force which the Red 
Army represented. These regimes, therefore, were from the outset 
dependent on Soviet military power for their very existence and 
have remained so. In East Germany, Poland, Hungary and Ruma- 
nia, the physical presence of sizable Soviet forces bears daily wit- 
ness to Soviet domination of these satellites. In Poland the Minis- 
ter of Defense is a Soviet marshal, and Soviet officers occupy the 
higher posts throughout the Polish armed forces. In all the satel- 
lites there are large Soviet military missions which are supervising 
the reorganization of the satellite armed forces, and Soviet com- 
manders, advisers, and technicians are located in key command 
and staff positions in the military forces and in the defense minis- 
tries. 

10. Thus, the ultimate basis of Soviet control in the satellites is 
Soviet military domination of these countries. The Soviet forces 
stationed within the satellites and in the Soviet Zone of Austria in 
April 1953 consisted of 538,000 personnel from the Soviet Army (in- 
cluding military missions), 24,000 security troops, and 2,400 Soviet- 
manned aircraft. 

11. Of all the satellite leaders of Eastern Europe, only Tito could 
claim to exercise effective control over the state security apparatus. 
His security forces were built up on the basis of personal loyalty 
demonstrated in the heat of battle, and Tito knew that he could 
trust the overwhelming majority of the higher echelons of his com- 
mand. None of the current satellite leaders can count on this kind 
of allegiance from the key personnel of their security establish- 
ments. Soviet liaison personnel maintain close supervision over the 
leading satellite officials, and it is doubtful whether far-reaching 
orders issued by those leaders to any of their respective security 
organs would be executed without confirmation from Soviet con- 
trolled sources. In contrast, it was Tito’s steadfast denial to Soviet 
liaison officials of uncontrolled access to his security organization 
which contributed extensively to the friction climaxed by the break 
between Tito and the Kremlin. 

12. Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, and Rumania have a 
common land frontier with the USSR. Bulgaria has a common sea 
frontier. These states are accordingly more exposed to Soviet mili- 
tary intervention and hence more readily susceptible to Soviet 
pressure and control than was Yugoslavia which shares no 
common frontier with the USSR. Furthermore, with Yugoslavia's 
long sea coast facing the West, greater possibilities to obtain mate- 
rial support from the Western powers in the event of a break with 
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Moscow were available to Tito than there would be to the other 
satellites, with the exception of Albania. 

13. Since Tito’s defection in 1948, the Soviets have taken strin- 
gent and thorough measures to guard against a similar develop- 
ment in other satellites. Leaders in whom any taint of Titoism was 
suspected have been either shorn of all power, imprisoned, or actu- 
ally liquidated. If any leader through long tenure in office or for 
any other reason seemed to be gaining too much power, he has 
been ruthlessly eliminated. The customary security safeguards 
have been tightened and expanded. A series of friendship and 
mutual assistance pacts have been concluded among the various 
satellites (except Albania and East Germany) and with the USSR 
which in effect obligate the parties signatory to go to each other's 
aid in the event of action from without. The relationship of the 
USSR to the satellite regimes raises every probability that the So- 
viets would in effect intervene in the face of internal action threat- 
ening the overthrow of the Soviet-controlled regimes, except possi- 
bly in the case of Albania. 

14. In the light of the foregoing considerations, the chances are 
negligible at the present time that any existing satellite communist 
regime would or could break away from Moscow under its own 
power, or, with the possible exception of Albania, that any anti- 
Soviet faction could seize or hold power in a satellite and bring 
about its detachment from the Soviet bloc. 

15. Albania is to some extent an exception in that, unlike the 
other satellites, it does enjoy geographical isolation from the rest of 
the Soviet bloc and access to the West by sea. Although the other 
factors which rendered Tito’s defection successful are generally not 
present, Soviet control in Albania is challenged by the inherent po- 
tential of the internal anticommunist majority whose resistance 
could be supported by the large Albanian population in the neigh- 
boring Kossovar region of Yugoslavia. The necessity of Western co- 
operation with Yugoslavia would of course be a complicating factor. 
Albanian refugees in the West might also be used although their 
disunity would seriously hamper any such action. 

16. Nationalism may, nevertheless, continue to be a disruptive 
force within the communist movement open to exploitation by the 
United States. Not all communists in the satellites are able or will- 
ing to serve Moscow's interest without any regard for that of their 
own nation; the very problems of governing their respective territo- 
ries and of meeting the goals which have been set seem to require 
at least a minimum of cooperation from the people and may lead 
certain local communists to oppose as best they can those Kremlin 
demands and policies which put too great a strain upon their own 
position. In any of the satellite communist parties there are likely 
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to be personal antagonisms and othe: differences which might be 
exploited from the outside. 

17. Since the relation of Communisi China to the USSR is be 
lieved to involve considerably less subordination than that of the 
European satellites, the diplomatic, trade and cultural connections 
between the satellites and Communist China represent a potential- 
ly troublesome factor in Soviet-satellite relations. While this factor 
is not easily susceptible to exploitation by the US., it should be 
closely watched for whatever opportunities it may offer. 
Significance of Yugoslavia in Policy Toward the Satellites 

18. Even though no other satellite has followed or seems capable 
(with the possible exception of Albania) of following the path of 
Tito’s Yugoslavia under existing conditions, the example of Yugo- 
slavia continues to be a significant factor in the satellite picture. 
Tito’s success in maintaining Yugoslavia’s independence constitutes 
a standing insult to Soviet prestige and a challenge to Soviet infal- 
libility. His political and ideological counteroffensive has been a 
disturbing factor within the satellite communist parties. 

19. . . . In the political field, a Friendship Pact between Greece, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia has recently been concluded. 

20. These developments point toward... the... marked en- 
hancement of Yugoslav defensive strength againet any aggression. 
Their significance in relation to the satellites lies in the extent to 
which it is demonstrated that a practical alternative to continued 
acquiescence in Soviet domination is being created. 

21. The relationship which the United States has developed with 
Yugoslavia is of vital importance in this process of augmenting 
Yugoslavia’s effectiveness in the struggle against Soviet 
domination. . Moreover, the mere fact of substantial United 
States economic and military assistance to Yugoslavia must have 
its effect on both communists and non-communists in the satellite 
countries. The exposition before the world by Yugoslavia of its ex- 
perience with Soviet domination as a member of the Soviet bloc 
also provides excellent refutation of Soviet propaganda. 
Significance of Western European International Organizations 

22. While there has been considerable discussion among the 
exiles of federation in Eastern Europe following liberation, no con- 
crete plans toward this end have been advanced. Neither have the 
Western powers attempted to offer any specific proposals for unity 
of the satellite peoples or their association with Western Europe 
after they are freed. The growing international organization of the 
West reflected in NATO, the Coal and Steel Community and simi- 
lar bodies nevertheless acts as a disruptive influence upon the sat- 
ellite orbit by helping to keep alive the hopes of the captive peo- 
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ples. Such organizations hold out to them (a) evidence of developing 
unity and strength of the West essential to their ultimate emanci- 
pation, and (b) as an inviting alternative to the compulsory domin- 
ion of the false internationalism to which they now belong, a 
glimpse of an integrated Europe of free constructive possibilities in 
which they may take part once they are liberated. 


MEANS OF ATTACKING SOVIET DOMINATION OF THE SATELLITES 


23. The means available to the United States to assist resistance 
to, and the eventual breakdown of, the dominant Soviet influence 
in the satellites fall into the following general categories: (a) politi- 
cal and diplomatic; (b) propaganda; (c) economic; (d) covert; and (e) 
military. It must be recognized that, owing to the actual presence 
of Soviet power and the apparatus of Soviet control, all these 
means, with the exception of the military, are of limited effective- 
ness, except possibly in the case of Albania, whose peculiarly ex- 
posed position renders it susceptible to some measure of economic 
pressure and to a greater degree of covert activities. 


Political and Diplomatic 


24. The major political and diplomatic capability is to exert the 
pressure of the unalterable United States position as to the funda- 
mental right of the satellite peoples to freedom, upon the existing 
Soviet-controlled regimes. The United States can also utilize its po- 
sition of free world leadership to rally the support of the free world 
to this position and thus to strengthen and broaden the pressure on 
the USSR and on those regimes. The United States can also exploit 
the German desire for unity and a peace treaty in order to under- 
mine the Soviet position in East Germany. 

25. The United States still maintains diplomatic missions in 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Rumania. This is advanta- 
geous in that it . . . (b) shows American concern for the rights, 
welfare and eventual independence of the satellite peoples, (c) 
makes possible direct contact with the government concerned and 
facilitates dealing with such problems as the protection of Ameri- 
can citizens and property, (d) provides a vantage point which could 
be useful in the event of future developments that cannot be pre- 
dicted, such as a major defection, and The principal disad- 
vantages are (a) the impression created in some quarters that diplo- 
matic relations indicate the acceptance of the legitimacy of the 
communist regimes, (b) the pressures and harassments to which 
American representatives in the satellite states are subjected, to 
the detriment of United States prestige, ic) the brake which the ex- 
istence of diplomatic relations may exercise on covert operations 
directed against satellite governments, and (d) the continued pres- 
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ence of satellite missions in the United States. The possibility of 
opening diplomatic relations with Bulgaria should be kept under 
Propaganda 

26. The progressive denial to the satellite peoples of access to 
truth and means of contact with the outside world has limited the 
possibilities in the propaganda field almost entirely to broadcast- 
ing, although balloons, air drops, etc. may be used occasionally 
with some effect to supplement this medium. The operation of ade- 
quate technical facilities for broadcasting to the satellites and the 
preparation of effective programs assume increasing importance in 
the effort to conserve and promote anticommunist sentiment 
against the possible inroads of the communist monopoly over the 
various media of information. Utilization of our propaganda facili- 
ties is conditioned by the necessity of, on the one hand avoiding 
any commitments regarding when and how these peoples may be 
liberated and any incitement to premature revolt, and on the other 
hand seeking to maintain their faith in the eventual restoration of 
freedom. 


Economic 


27. Western controls of exports to the Soviet bloc and the Soviet 
drive for self-sufficiency have reduced trade with Eastern Europe 


to a relatively low level. The economic measures available are con- 
sequently of limited efficacy as implements to accomplish the gen- 
eral purposes of this paper. They might, however, have some har- 
assment value or could serve as auxiliaries to a coordinated pro- 
gram based primarily on other measures. Existing trade controls 
have already made the economic problems of the satellites more 
difficult and to this extent contribute to realizing the specific pur- 
poses of United States policy toward the satellites 

28. Other economic measures, however, in so far as latitude is al- 
lowed by relevant legislation and over-al] United States policies, 
should be considered on a case-by<ase basis, bearing in mind the 
balance of advantage in each instance between the USSR and the 
free world. It is desirable to maintain flexibility in U.S. economic 
policies toward the Soviet bloc and toward individual satellites, in 
order that maximum advantage may be gained with the limited 
economic weapons at hand (both restrictions and incentives). It is 
also desirable to have in reserve sufficient economic weapons to 
bring pressure to bear against particular satellite regimes at par- 
ticular times if doing so serves US. interests. The application of 
such controls on a general basis, aside from the question of wheth- 
er they are worth while in terms of general aspects of United 
States relations with the USSR and our free world allies, would 
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tend to facilitate the integration of the satellites with the USSR, 
and would make it impossible to maintain the desired flexibility. 
Only in the case of Albania is this perhaps not true, for general 
economic measures by the West could serve to emphasize Albania’s 
political and economic isolation, while effective integration by the 
Soviets as a countermeasure would be under present conditions 
most difficult. 


ALTERNATIVE COURSES OF ACTION 


The Three Alternatives 


33. One alternative is to take direct action for the liberation of 
the satellite peoples from the USSR by military force, either 
through direct military measures or through armed support of rev- 
olutionary movements. Such exercise of military force would in all 
probability start a global war, except possibly in Albania. In the 
case of the latter the probability of Soviet military counter action 
is somewhat less than in the other satellites and the risk commen- 
surately diminished but nevertheless real and worthy of most care- 
ful consideration. This alternative could not be adopted by the 
United States unless it were willing to undertake a global war for 
this purpose, and to wage it in all probability without the whole- 
hearted support of allied nations and of the United Nations. 

34. The contrary alternative is to accept the fact of Soviet control 
of the satellites for an indeterminate period, possibly as a basis for 
reaching some kind of negotiated accommodation with the USSR, 
while United States efforts are devoted to areas beyond the present 
limits of Soviet control in order to block Soviet expansion. To 
follow such a course, besides being inconsistent with the fundamen- 
tal principle of the right of the satellite peoples to freedom, would 
be to deny ourselves means of reducing the over-all Soviet power 
position vis-a-vis the United States and its allies. It may be reason- 
ably assumed, moreover, that our acceptance of the legitimacy of 
the present satellite regimes, even if it should require Soviet assent 
to some limited agreement with the West, would be the course 
which the Kremlin would desire the United States to follow. 

35. There is a large area between the extremes mentioned in the 
two preceding paragraphs in which policy and action cen be devel- 
oped with the purpose of limiting and impeding the Soviet grip on 
the satellites. Policy within that field would be determined with a 
view to contributing toward the eventual elimination of dominant 
Soviet power over these peoples, but its usefulness need not depend 
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on its effectiveness in achieving this purpose within any given 
period ~f time. The more immediate criteria for judging the desir- 
ability of any particular measures would be their effectiveness in 
slowing down Soviet exploitation of the human and materia! re- 
sources of the satellites, in maintaining popular resistance to and 
non-cooperation with Soviet policies, and in strengthening those 
forces and factors which would minimize Soviet assets and maxi- 
mize Soviet liabilities in this area in case of war. Progress in this 
regard might bring the question of liberation of one or more satel- 
lites to a status of greater actuality and immediacy; any accelera- 
tion of or change in the United States policy could then be consid- 
ered in the light of the situation existing at the time. 

36. Adherence to this middle course, though it may preclude 
reaching any general accommodation with the Soviet Union in the 
foreseeable future, might contribute to the creation of conditions 
which will induce the Soviet leadership to be more receptive to ne- 
gotiated settlements in line with U.S. objectives toward the satel- 
lites. Action of this type, when it has reference to areas of direct 
concern to certain Western nations, can have far reaching conse- 
quences to our relation with our own allies. It is desirable that 
every effort be made to obtain British and French support for this 
general course of action. Any action regarding Albania, for exam- 
ple, which did not adequately take into account the legitimate in- 


terests of Italy, Greece, and Yugoslavia might well result in a net 
loss rather than gain to Western solidarity and hence to our funda- 
mental interests. In addition to considerations of Soviet capability 
of reacting in Albania itself, the possibilities of Soviet retaliatory 
action elsewhere in the world must be taken into account. 


U.S. Policy 


37. Soviet domination of the satellite peoples violates the princi- 
ple of freedom and self-determination of nations. It has also, by 
bringing Soviet power into the heart of Europe, created a funda- 
mental disequilibrium on the continent and a continuing pressure 
on Western Europe. So long as it remains, the task of achieving se- 
curity, stability and orderly progress in Europe must encounter 
grave difficulties. The United States should make clear by its 
words and deeds that it does not accept this situation as right or as 
permanent and that no accommodation with the Soviet Union to 
the contrary effect can be countenanced. 

38. A deliberate policy of attempting to liberate the satellite peo- 
ples by military force, which would probably mean war with the 
USSR and most probably would be unacceptable to the American 
people and condemned by world opinion, cannot be given serious 
consideration. The United States should, however, direct its efforts 
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toward fostering conditions which would make possible the libera- 
tion of the satellites at a favorable moment in the future and 
toward obstructing meanwhile the processes of Soviet imperialism 
in those areas. . . . 

39. In general, full advantage should be taken of the means of 
diplomacy, propaganda, economic policy and .. . to maintain the 
morale of anti-Soviet elements, to sow confusion and discredit the 
authority of the regimes, to disrupt Soviet-satellite relationships, 
and generally to maximize Soviet difficulties. Policies and action to 
be undertaken by the United States should be judged on the basis of 
their contribution to these purposes, limited of course by such other 
factors in the global policy situation as may be pertinent. 
For example, such questions as the maintenance of diplomatic 
relations with satellite states, or the nature of economic pressures 
to be applied to these states, should be decided strictly in 
terms of general advantages and disadvantages to the United 
States, not of legalistic considerations or of the degree of indigna- 
tion felt as a result of the acts of satellite governments. 

40. In its efforts to encourage anti-Soviet elements in the satel- 
lites and keep up their hopes, the United States should not encour- 
age premature action on their part which will bring upon them re- 
prisals involving further terror and suppression. Continuing and 
careful attention must be given to the fine line, which is not sta- 
tionary, between exhortations to keep up morale and to maintain 
passive resistance, and invitations to suicide. Planning . . . should 
be determined on the basis of feasibility, minimum risk, and maxi- 
mum contribution to the fundamental interest of the United 
States. 

41. The United States should vigilantly follow the developing sit- 
uation in each satellite and be prepared to take advantage of any 
opportunity to further the emergence of regimes not subservient to 
the USSR, provided such regimes would have reasonable prospects 
of survival. Considerations of the relative vulnerability of the sev- 
eral satellites must enter into our calculations. In the case of East 
Germany, such action will be within the framework of unification 
under acceptable conditions. .. . United States action in any indi- 
vidual case would have to be determined in the light of probable 
Soviet reactions in the immediate area involved, or elsewhere, risks 
of global war, the probable reaction of our allies, and other aspects 
of the situation prevailing at the time. 

42. United States interests with respect to the satellites can be 
pursued most effectively by flexible and adaptable courses of action 
within the general policy of determined opposition to, and the pur- 
pose of the eventual elimination of, dominant Soviet influence over 
those peoples. Such action should be within the limits of our capa- 
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bilities as conditioned by our general policies. Thus the existing 
power situation, the current policies of the Soviet Government, the 
effect of any action on the satellite peoples, and the attitudes of the 
American people and of other free peoples must be borne in mind. 





No. 52 
Ewmenhower Library, Eaenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 177th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, December 23, 1953' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 

Present at this meeting were the President of the United States, 
presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the Secretary of 
State; the Secretary of Defense; the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration; the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also 
present were the Secretary of the Treasury; the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission; the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense; the Executive Officer, Operations Coordinat- 
ing Board (for Items 7 and 8); the Secretaries of the Army, the 
Navy, and the Air Force (for Items 7 and 8); the Deputy Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army; the Chief of Naval Operations; the Chief of Staff, 
US. Air Force; the Commandant, U. S. Marine Corps (all for Items 
7 and 8). Also present for Items 7 and 8 were the following mem- 
bers of the NSC Planning Board: Robert R. Bowie, State; Frank C. 
Nash, Defense; Gen. Porter, FOA; W. Y. Elliott, ODM; Elbert P. 
Tuttle, Treasury; Col. Hugh Cort, JCS; Robert Amory, Jr., CIA; 
George A. Morgan, OCB; and Pau! L. Morrison, Budget. Philip H. 
Watts, Department of State; Brig. Gen. Paul W. Caraway, Depart- 
ment of Defense; and Christian Herter, Jr., of The Vice President's 
Office, were also attending the meeting for Items 7 and 8. Also 
present were the Director of Central Intelligence; Robert Cutler, 
Special Assistant to the President; C.D. Jackson, Special Assistant 
to the President; Arthur Minnich, Assistant White House Staff Sec- 
retary; the Executive Secretary, NSC; the Deputy Executive Secre- 
tary, NSC; and Ina Holtzscheiter, NSC Staff (for Items 7 and 8). 

There follows a summary of the discussion and the main points 
taken. 

[Here follows discussion concerning the security of NSC docu- 
ments, National Security Council meetings and actions, and signifi- 
cant world developments affecting United States security. | 





‘Prepared by Gleason on Dec. 24 
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4. United States Policy Toward the Soviet Satellites in Eastern 
Europe (NSC 174?) 

Mr. Cutler briefed the Council thoroughly on the high points of 
NSC 174, and analyzed the crucial issue of avoiding premature 
revolt. He then called on the Secretary of State, who replied that 
he thought the paper excellent. 


Secretary Dulles warned that he had discussed with various Con- 
gressional committees the desirability of a resumption of diplomat- 
ic relations with Bulgaria. In every instance he had encountered a 
most violently hostile reaction. While the State Department itself 
favored this move, the attitude of Congress, said Secretary Dulles, 
would have to be kept in mind. 

The President commented that there seemed to be absolutely no 
understanding in the Congress that there was a positive advantage 
to the United States in maintaining these diplomatic relations with 
countries behind the Iron Curtain. He said he had tried to explain 
this advantage again and again to members of Congress, and 
always without success. 

Governor Stassen said that he had only one concern about NSC 
174. That is that there seemed to be no course of action or plan 
which the United States would follow in the event of a successful 
revolt by one of these countries against its Soviet masters. Have 
we, inquired Governor Stassen, really planned for the alternative 
of a success? Mr. Allen Dulles and Mr. Jackson both assured Gov- 
ernor Stassen that we were making plans for this contingency. 

The National Security Council: 


Adopted the draft statement of policy on the subject contained in 
NSC 174, subject to the addition of the words “and Albania” at the 


end of paragraph 26 on page 9. 


Note: NSC 174 as amended, and approved by the President, sub- 
sequently referred to the Operations Coordinating Board as the co- 
ordinating agency designated by the President. 

[Here follows discussion concerning the United States civil ad- 
ministration in the Ryukyu Islands, the NATO Ministerial meet- 
ing, December 14-16, and a report by the Vice President on his 
recent South American trip.| 

S. Everett GLeason 
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No. 53 
249.1111 Hwasta, John / 12-3153: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Johnson) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET PraGcue, December 31, 1953—4 p. m. 


243. In thirty minute informal talk with President following 
presentation credentials this morning’ I took initiative in raising 
Hvasta case? making presentation along following lines: 

Upon arrival I found myself confronted with this most trouble- 
some and urgent problem for both governments and also as its res- 
olution will probably require official act on part of President I raise 
it with him at this time. Case is long, complex, controversial and do 
not desire enter into detailed discussion thereof with President. 
Fully appreciate difficult problem it presents but am confident 
with cooperation President, Foreign Minister and myself can work 
out mutually satisfactory solution. Apart from own importance 
case urgent because appears have interrupted considerable 
progress made toward restoration more normal relations following 
release Oatis and difficult to see how further progress can be made 
until resolved. Fortunately no publicity thus far but longer solution 
delay greater possibility knowledge of case becoming public. In that 
event am personally greatly concerned over affects on public and 
congressional opinion in US fearing result could even be setback 
considerable progress in restoration more normal relations since 
Oatis release. At this point made clear I was expressing only frank 
personal estimate situation as viewed by self and not making 
threat. Also expressed opinion important urgently resolve case in 
order remove all possible irritants which could conceivably jeopard- 
ize successful outcome for the coming Berlin four-power meeting. 

President was obviously prepared to have case raised and replied 
at some length. Because of not too satisfactory interpretation I am 
not able reach firm conclusions with regard to extent to which 
Czechs may be prepared to go meet our point of view on Hvasta. 
However, the President’s manner and tone of remarks as interpret- 
ed can be characterized as somewhat encouraging. While reiterat- 
ing Czech jurisdiction over foreigners committing crimes in Czecho- 
slovakia President did not make any demand for his surrender and 
referred to Oatis case as example possibility of working out mutu- 





'U. Alexis Johnson was appointed Ambassador to Czechoslovakia on Nov. 10 
Wadsworth left post on Oct. 30 

"Jan Hvasta was an American citizen who had been convicted of espionage in 
Czechoslovakia in 1948 and imprisoned since then 
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ally satisfactory solutions within framework Czech law where for- 
eigners arrested. He made somewhat cryptic remark which was not 
too well interpreted with regard to necessity keeping agreements in 
such cases which he did not follow up or further elaborate but 
which I interpreted as possible reference to US statements concern- 
ing overflights made connection Oatis release. He promised his co- 
operation in working out solution Hvasta case, expressed confi- 
dence in finding a mutually satisfactory solution, and accepted my 
suggestion that Foreign Minister and | urgently follow up question 

Immediately following conversation at which both Foreign Minis- 
ter and Chief Protocol were present | asked Chief Protocol for ap- 
pointment Foreign Minister at earliest possible date, if possible 
January 4. 

At meeting with Foreign Minister | propose refer suggestion For- 
eign Ministry prepared recommend pardon and suggest solution 
can be found in sufficiently expediting such procedures as permit 
the completion and arrangements for Hvasta departure from coun- 
try within a period of several hours during which | would personal- 
ly deliver Hvasta to technical custody of Minister of Justice or 
other appropriate official. Dependent upon course of conversation I 
will propose alternative solution under Article 276 of Criminal 
Code providing for remission of sentence and deportation. | will, of 
course, as circumstances require, reiterate impossibility returning 
Hvasta for renewed imprisonment but plan to give Czechs maxi- 
mum opportunity to work out solution they could consider as “face 
saving .* 

JOHNSON 





*Following several interviews with Foreign Minister David during January, a pro 
vision for the expulsion of Hvasta from Czechoslovakia was finally agreed upon in a 
conversation between Johnson and Siroky on Jan 29 A summary of this conversa 
tion was transmitted in telegram 286 from Prague, Jan. 90. (249.111! Hvwasta, John 
1-3054) Hvasta was expelled from Czechoslovakia on Feb 4 
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No. 54 
=Z> Z-a Tewgran 


The Ambassador in Czechoslovakia (Johnson) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Pracue, February 5, 1954—4 p. m. 

301. Reference Embassy telegram 295.' At meeting with Foreign 
Minister, stated asked I call in order give me note regarding steel 
mill in which Czechoslovak Government is asking United States 
Government take necessary action permit consummation sale of 
mill to Argentina Government without making any economic or fi- 
nancial conditions. Foreign Minister then referred to “very exten- 
sive press campaign” with respect to sale of mill to Argentina, 
Czechoslovak Government feeling it necessary refute some of the 
points made in that campaign and to point out thai the campaign 
was not conducive to the establishment of good relations. However, 
he “did not wish to state reason behind this press campaign’. In 
respect to other open financial and economic questions wished to 
stress Czechoslovak Government was “still willing to continue ne- 
gotiations through appropriate diplomatic channels’. Minister 
thereupon handed me 12-page note ‘summarized immediately fol- 
lowing telegram, full text by airpouch).” 

Replied I would not take time Minister read note, but would, of 
course, transmit it to my government, inform him when in position 
make reply. I then reviewed my conversation with Prime Minister 
(Embassy telegram 285") and asked whether note being given me 
today was Czechoslovak Government reply to Wadsworth’s August 
14 aide-mémoire* to Prime Minister. Foreign Minister evaded 
direct reply, but stated note being given me set forth “viewpoint 
Czechoslovak Government”. I then stated steel mill only one of sev- 
eral outstanding economic issues. While Czechoslovaks had strong 
interest steel mill, United States had major interest question com- 
pensation nationalized property. United States considered settle- 
ment latter question essential solution other economic issues and 
in point of the nationalization compensation by far oldest issue. |! 
then reviewed history negotiations this subject pointing out numer- 
ous requests by United States renew negotiations, last being 
August 14 aide-memoire. Appeared to me that essential question is 


‘Telegram 295, Feb. 4, reported that Foreign Minister David had requested an 
interview with Johnson for what the latter assumed would be a discussion of eco- 
nomic matters (849 33) (2-454) 

*The summary of the note was transmitted in telegram 302, Feb. 6. (849.331/2-454) 

"Not printed. (249.1111 Hvasta, John /1-3054) 

*Tranemitted in telegram 9 to Prague, July 14. (611.49/7-145%) 
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whether Czechoslovak Government is willing negotiate on national- 
ization compensation and other outstanding and financial issues, as 
well as upon steel! mill case. Foreign Minister limited self to reply- 
ing that he was “privately of opinion” that solution of steel mill 
case could create conditions which would permit prompt settlement 
other outstanding economic and financial issues. With respect na- 
tionalized property, desired to make clear measures were not “dis- 
criminatory” against United States, but involved general re-organi- 
zation of economic and satisfactory compensation agreements had 
been reached with other governments. As was clear, Foreign Minis- 
ter had neither instructions nor information which would permit 
any fruitful discussion. | terminated conversation that point. 

It is my opinion, text of note is largely work of Siroky, and repre- 
sents what he considers reply promised our January 29 conversa- 
tion, essentially note appears to be only reiteration Czechoslovak 
Government position of no negotiation on nationalization compen- 
sation, until release steel mill. After study of note, further Embas- 
sy comments will be transmitted early next week.* 

JOHNSON 





*In telegram 327 from Prague, Feb. 13, Johnson transmitted a critique of the 
Czechoslovak note. While remarking that the note was not encouraging, Johnson 
recommended that the United States nevertheless attempt to use the steel mil! 
blockage to reopen negotiations for the satisfaction of nationalization claims 
(849.331 /2-1354) Instead of accepting this recommendation, the Department of State 
responded in telegram 185 to Prague, Mar. 15, that the Department of the Treasury 
had decided simply to open bids for the sale of the steel mill. (849.331/3-1554) 


No. 55 


4) © 16 Telegram 


The Charge in Hungary (Lafoon) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Bupapest, June |, 1954—2 p. m 


676. Pass VOA, MRC. In our preliminary analysis third HWP 
Congress one factor seems unmistakably clear—Rakosi remains 
firmly in control 

He dominated the Congress. He received rousing ovations when 
he arose make keynote speech and when he made brief closing ad- 
dress; presence Voroshilov as principal Soviet delegate added to his 
prestige, and retention same leadership group was added proof that 
his party stewardship satisfactory Kremlin masters 

Only two others—Nagy and Gero—came anywhere near rivaling 
him in importance. The first had the task, while reporting on state 
administration and councils, of presenting new “Peoples Front 
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policy”, but the latter, who is now Minister of Interior, was as- 
signed the unpleasant task of parroting but elaborating on that 
portion Rakosi report dealing with economic difficulties. Since Gero 
was principally responsible for economic policy prior July 1953, he 
more than anyone else indulged in self-criticism. 

LAFPOON 


55 NS Clee ket GID WS 174 Sevres 


Report by the Operations Coordinating Board Working Group on 
NSC 174 to the National Security Council’ 


TOP SECRET WasHIncToN, July 7, 1954 


Procress Report on NSC 174, Unrrep States Pourcy TOwaArp THE 
Soviet Satrecurres in Eastern Evrore” 


(Policy Approved by the President December 23, 1953) 
1. SUMMARY 


A. Actions in Execution of Policy 


In implementing NSC 174 the following major actions have been 
taken: 


1. The Berlin four-power conference afforded the Secretary of 
State opportunity to reaffirm U.S. o ition to Soviet domination 
over the satellites and the Baltic tes which was exploited by 
USIA and other media. 

2. CAST, a one-megawatt transmitter, was established in Germa- 
ny and affords the opportunity of increasing the listening audience 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

3. The NATO nations conferred in January on ways and means 
of coordinating propaganda broadcasts to the USSR and satellites 
and prepared recommendations to this end which are now under 
consideration by the respective governments. 

4. The Phase A Escapee Program’ was examined by an OCB 
working group which made recommendations to improve services 
for rehabilitation and resettlement of refugees. These recommenda- 
tions are now being implemented. 

5. In line with the policy of providing a clear contrast between 
the East and West Zones of Berlin, FOA continued operation of 





‘In addition te the paper printed here, the Progress Report on NSC 174 included a 
cover sheet and a memorandum by Morgan to Lay, July 13, which noted that the 
OCB had approved the report on July 7 

*Por text of NSC 174, see Document 5! 

*For text of the President's Escapee Program, PSB D-18/a, see Document 63 
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food, refugee housing, escapee, and investment programs in West 
Berlin at approximately the same levels as in the past. 

6. The t of State consulted with the Kersten Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives concerning the committee's 
plans to investigate Communist seizure and rule in Europe. 

7. Messages and statements on iate occasions in connec- 
tion with national days of the Eastern European and Baltic States 
were issued and exploited. 

8. USIA maintained the same level of broadcast hours to the 
USSR and the satellite states tailoring its special feature 
and regular newscasts to the new requirements set forth in the 
Courses of Action. 


a A separate report on covert operations will be made to the 
rd. 


B. Evaluation of Policy 


Effective implementation of certain of the courses of action stipu- 
lated in NSC 174 is inhibited by the cautions and limitations writ- 
ten into that document, by the practical difficulties of operating ef- 
fectively on any scale in or into the denied areas and by the fact 
that the results of aggressive action to carry them out would seri- 
ously risk producing results in conflict with other US. policy objec- 
tives. Thus, while the policy objectives of NSC 174 remain valid as 
long-term goals, the ability of the U.S. to take direct action towards 
achieving those objectives is limited. 

C. Major Problems 


In the implementation of NSC 174, there are a number of factors 
which limit the actions which can be undertaken by the Govern- 
ment. There are policy problems, eg., the objective is to restore 
freedom and roll back Soviet power in the satellites, but at the 
same time to avoid provoking war with the USSR, to ease interna- 
tional tensions, cooperate with our allies and avoid premature 
revolt. The Soviets showed plainly at the Berlin Conference how 
vital to their own interests they consider the maintenance of con- 
trol over Eastern Europe. There are practical problems seriously 
limiting U.S. capabilities, including the tightness of border con- 
trols, radio jamming, and a ruthless police regime within the satel- 
lites. In the light of these difficulties, action and planning must be 
largely confined to overt diplomatic action, encouraging passive re- 
sistance, trying to keep alive the hopes of the satellite peoples, and 
propaganda and information sent into the area by radio, . . 


D. Future Plans 


An OCB working group is completing Operational Plans* for the 
six-month period, May 1 through October 31, 1954, to include 





*Not printed. (OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Soviet Satellites, 1953-54") 
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projects and special undertakings within the current capabilities of 
the departments and agencies. Due to restrictions in policy and 
limited capabilities, these plans will primarily involve actions 
which will permit propaganda exploitation to the peoples of the 
satellite states and several diplomatic moves. 


ll. DETAILED REPORT 


[Here follows Section A, a statement of actions by paragraphs of 
NSC 174.) 


B. Evaluation of Policy 


NSC 174 states the ultimate US. objective of seeing the captive 
peoples of the satellite countries free and independent of Soviet 
Communist domination. This objective is shared in varying degrees 
by all the free world. The desire for liberation from Soviet domina- 
tion is undoubtedly strong among the captive peoples, many of 
whom would welcome militant Western action to liberate them, 
even to the extent of resort to a war of liberation by the West. Nei- 
ther the U.S. nor other free world countries are willing to take 
such extreme steps, nor is the U.S. prepared to undertake or foster 
activities which it would not back up with military support in the 
event of ruthless Soviet suppression and reprisals. Furthermore, 
our European allies are strongly against taking what they estimate 
to be provocative action. Consequently, the U.S. must limit its ac- 
tivities to a scope which is considered inadequate by at least the 
activists among the captive peoples and some of the émigrés. The 
limitations which overall U.S. policy places on the means utilized 
in the direct pursuit of the broad objective of freedom for the satel- 
lites (quite aside from practical limitations arising from the mea- 
gerness of U.S. capabilities) are the reason for the inhibitions writ- 
ten into NSC 174 and made manifest in US. actions 

The implementation of the courses of action set forth in NSC 174 
is restricted by the fact that U.S. capabilities behind the Iron Cur- 
tain are limited, due to the physical obstacles and tight controls 
imposed by the Communists. U.S. capabilities are considerably 
greater in those areas of Eastern Europe which are contiguous 
with the Western world. In Eastern Germany, by virtue of our posi- 
tion in Berlin, they are in some respects greater 

The foregoing limits the U.S. field of action in the satellites 
largely to the encouragement of passive resistance, supported by 
any diplomatic measure which can be devised to strengthen the ne- 
gotiation position of the West vis-a-vis the Soviet Union or to 
create conditions within the Soviet bloc which will permit a more 
effective exploitation than is currently possible 
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In summary, while the policy objectives expressed in NSC 174 
are valid long-term objectives, the US. can make only minor 
progress towards their attainment under present conditions 


C. Major Problems 


1. The Soviet Union has shown that it considers the continued 
domination of Eastern Europe essential to its own security and 
that it would take strong measures to prevent the detachment of 
any satellite (except possibly Albania). The Soviet control mecha- 
nism continues to operate effectively. It is probable that only mili- 
tary intervention by the West or internal collapse in the USSR 
could disrupt the control mechanism, and neither seems likely in 
the foreseeable future 

2. Due to the effectiveness of the Soviet control mechanism, and 
the ruthlessness with which any dissidence is suppressed, it cannot 
be expected that the people of any satellite will take positive ac- 
tions towards revolt or towards seriously affecting Soviet control 
except such actions as can be taken clandestinely and with relative 
safety. It is probable that only a prospect of relatively near libera- 
tion, through military action or Soviet disintegration, would call 
forth active resistance by the satellite peoples. 

3. While the satellite peoples at first hoped for and probably ex- 
pected some change in their status as a result of Stalin's death and 
the consequent rearrangement of the Soviet power mechanism, the 
effectiveness with which power has been transferred and the con- 
tinuing intransigence of Soviet actions have depressed such hopes 
With the possible exception of the East Germans, the satellite 
people probably have concluded that their only hope of liberation is 
war, which they naturally also dread. In East Germany, there is 
probably a belief that national reunification may be able to be 
achieved short of war 

4. The emigrés naturally consider liberation of their homelands 
as of overriding importance. Because of their relative lack of con- 
cern with othr U.S. policy objectives, they tend to find it difficult 
to accept the limitations on US. action 

5. Actions can be taken and are taken to maintain the hopes of 
the captive peoples, through diplomatic, propaganda and other in- 
formation activities. The maintenance of the strength and unity of 
the free world has a real impact behind the Iron Curtain; every 
successful resistance to Communist expansion has its effect. These 
are, however, mainly in the nature of holding actions so far as the 
satellites are concerned and the hard facts of the situation make it 
unrealistic to expect that conspicuous progress towards achieving 
the long-range policy objectives of NSC 174 will be made under 
present circumstances 
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D. Future Plans 


As indicated above, the type of actions which can be taken in 
support of US. policy toward the satellite states are restricted al- 
though the opportunities in Eastern Germany are greater than 
elsewhere. The Operational Plans prepared by the working group 
to cover the six-month period, May | through October 31, 1954, are 
consistent with these restrictions in policy and limited capabilities 
Consequently, they primarily involve actions which will permit 
propaganda exploitation to the peoples of the satellite states and 
several diplomatic moves 

Continuous efforts will of course be made to develop additional 
assets and capabilities and to make them as effective as possible 


No. 57 
2 ; To honge reer 


The Minister in Hungary (Ravndal) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET Buparest, August 13, 1954—7 p. m 


8&3. From manner in which both East German and Hungarian ac- 
ceptance US flood and offer developed (Legtel 69°) clear presump- 


tion exists that Moscow directive behind both related actions 
While hand of Kremlin more obvious in East German case due 
publicity given regime's first reactions, evolution of events culmi- 
nating in Hungarian acceptance, as revealed following, also tends 
confirm this conclusion 


1. Regime hereby its every action showed its determination from 
very outset to use flood to build up internal |garble) life of party 
(Legtel 46°) 

2. That government had decided as early as July 23 against clas 
sifying flood as disaster and against either soliciting or accepting 
outside aid openly revealed by Rakosi and Gero (Legte! 36*) think- 





‘Also sent to Berlin and Moscow 

"Telegram #9 Aug 10. reported that the Hunganan Government had accepted 
the US. offer for emergency flead relief made on July 3) (#64 49/8-1034) Heavy 
rarms during July caused flooding along rivers in Czechoslovakia, the German Demo 
cratic Republic. the Federal Republic of Germany. Austria. Hungary, Rumamia. and 
Yugoslavia President Eisenhower issued a statement on July 29. printed in Depart 
ment of State Aulictin, Aug 9%, 1954, p 197. offering assistance te al! affected areas 
The Rumanian Government, noting that the damage suffered was slight. rejected 
the offer on Aug 4 (Telegram 26 from Bucharest, Aug 4, 966.49/8-44) The Creche 
slowak Government accepted the offer in a note of Aug 16, printed in Department 
of State Rulictin, Aug . 1954, p 99 

"Net printed (864 49/7-2954) 

*Not printed (864 49/7-2354 
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ing at this stage evidently based on assumption that as flooded 
area Hungary comparatively light and as losses to crops relatively 
small, material gains from any likely foreign aid would probably 
not be sufficient to warrant give up prestige value to party of over- 
coming flood danger and damage =F tee assistance 

3. Thus when Dutch offer assistance made July 30, it unequivo- 
cally refused on grounds Hungary did not need assistance. US offer 
July 31 received with statement it woula be referred to govern- 
ment, but that Hungary had not thus far needed accept any of sev- 
eral outside offers of aid. 

4. Public about-face occurred August 7 when Dutch Minister told 
Hungary would be happy to receive Dutch «ifer but would prefer 
currency to commodities and US informed August 10 that Hungary 
would accept our offer aid. 


Most plausible explanation this adroit reversal in declared policy 
lies in receipt here of directive from Moscow. Caught in mid-stream 
in pursuit its post-Geneva objective of convincing peoples West 
Europe of genuineness its “peaceful co-existence” mask and its 
protestations about readiness to negotiate all controversies and co- 
operate in all things, Kremlin seems to have concluded it could ill 
afford at this time to have people’s Democracies belying truth 
these professions by their actions. Order therefore sent satellite un- 
derlings to reverse their adopted positions regardless loss of face 
entailed in this action. In formulating decision, Kremlin doubtless 
also had in mind deleterious effects last US aid offer refusal by a 
satellite and satellites as well as Russia’s own dwindling larders 
which could easily support slice of capitalists abundance, particu- 
larly if free. 

Legation will appreciate receiving Department, Moscow, Berlin 
comments. 

RAVNDAL 


No. 58 
764 00/10-2054 Telegram 


The Minister in Hungary (Ravndal) to the Department of State 


SECRET Bupapest, October 20, 1954—1 p. m. 

187. Pass VOA, MRC. Legation’s analysis current situation 
(Legtel 182') is that Hungarian regime after long period indecision 
reaching as far back as May or earlier) and effort stemming from 
economic desperation has now taken new tack on old NEP course. 





‘Telegram 182 reported that a meeting of the Central Committee of the HWP had 
taken place Oct. 1-3 and that the decisions emanating from it seemed to portend a 
change in the state's economic policy. (964.61/10-1654) 
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Trend both political and economic appears to continue in direction 
conciliation with greater concessions probably in offing for both 
peasants and workers. (More complete analysis follows in Legation 
despatch 108 October 22.7) Question arises as to most appropriate 
US activity in period concessionary trend or uncertainty. Although 
not over emphasizing this point, belief here is that effect, if any, of 
US conciliatory moves would be at maximum during such periods. 
As new tack, if confirmed, represents one more popular victory 
over regime, next efforts US policy in Legation’s view, including 
media output, should be directed at continuing to nudge regime 
further in present direction. Though US should not contemplate 
any major concessions, total benefit friendly or conciliatory moves 
towards regime and people might be somewhat greater now than 
when regime moving in direction greater terror and oppression. 

Several possibilities for US action along these lines occur to us in 
addition flood aid grant: 


(1) Minister might offer personal good offices obtain cessation 
RFE balloon drop. 

(2) US could take steps indicate willingness see trade extended 
beyond present meager level such as possibility offering reactivate 
1925 treaty minus Article VII.* 

(3) Request waiver customs duties Christmas packages Legtel 
159.4 

(4) Propose discussions re permitting Americans visit Hungary. 
Success such negotiations would of course rest on Hungarian assur- 
ances re non-molestation and automatic exit permission particular- 
ly to dual nationals or ex-Hungarians and on satisfactory solution 
pending exit to SA cases (three cases under category one Legation 
despatch 93 October 7° departed Hungary October 15). 


While not desiring over-emphasize possibilities success or bene- 
fits these proposals, believe we have nothing to lose by offering 
them and that near future may be propitious time. 

Re media output, offer following views: 


1. Current trend, if continued, should be hailed as recognition by 
regime to extent and strength public opposition to Sovietization 
Hungary. 





*Not printed. (764.00/ 10-2254) 

"Reference is to the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular Rights be- 
tween the United States and Hungary, June 24, 1925, printed in Foreign Relations, 
1925, vol. u, p. 341. Article VII granted Hungary most-avored-nation status 

*Telegram 159, Oct. 5, recommended repeating the 1953 offer to undertake a 
Christmas gift fooa parcel program. (864 49/ 10-554) 

*Despatch 93 transmitted a copy of a list of persons in Hungary who wished to 
acquire an exit visa from the Hungarian Government and noted that the list had 
been delivered to the Hungarian Foreign Ministry. Category one encompassed those 
applicants who were American citizens. (764 .08/ 10-754) 
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2. Anti-regime output should not in this phase be aimed so di- 
rectly at “moderate” elements who have apparently won decision 
in this round but at advocates harsher policy, who though defeated 
retain great strength. Output should also single out worst remain- 
ing features Communist control (of which plenty) but any moves to- 
wards moderateness should be recognized. 

3. Specific suggestions re moves brings state closer to people 
might be onset 7 along lines RFE 12 points but not so 
inclusive. Suggestions should be within limits attainability. 


RAVNDAL 


No. 59 
Editorial Note 


On November 29, a Conference of European Countries on Insur- 
ing Peace and Security in Europe opened in Moscow. The confer- 
ence, which lasted through December 2, was attended by delega- 
tions from the Soviet Union, Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the 
German Democratic Republic, Hungary, Poland, and Rumania. The 
People’s Republic of China sent an observer delegation headed by 
Deputy Foreign Minister Chang Wan-tien. The Czechoslovak, GDR, 
and Polish Delegations were headed by their respective Prime Min- 
isters. The others were represented at the Foreign Minister level. 

The conference had its origins in the exchanges of notes between 
the Soviet Union and the Western allies which occurred subse- 
quent to the Berlin Conference in early 1954. (For documentation 
on the Berlin Conference, see volume VII, Part 1, pages 601 ff.) A 
Soviet note of March 31, 1954, rejected by the three Western 
powers on May 7, proposed that the United States join an All-Euro- 
pean Security Treaty as put forth by the Soviet Union at the 
Berlin Conference. (For documentation, see volume V, Part 1, pages 
487 ff.) 

A second Soviet note, July 24, proposed a conference to discuss 
collective security in Europe. The Western reply of September 10 
made such a meeting conditional on Soviet agreement to an Austri- 
an Treaty and free elections in Germany. For texts of this ex- 
change, see Department of State Bulletin, September 20, 1954, 
pages 397-402. 

The Soviet call for a European security conference was reiterated 
in two additional notes of October 23 and November 13; the latter 
issued invitations to the Moscow Conference for November 29. The 
Western powers replied on November 29, repeating the two afore- 
mentioned preconditions and adding a third: that a conference take 
place only after the Paris Agreements (see volume V, Part 2, pages 
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1435 ff.) had been signed. Texts of the Soviet notes and Western 
reply are in Department of State Bulletin, December 13, 1954, 
pages 901-907. 

In light of the Western rejection of the Soviet proposal, the 
Moscow Conference included only the East European countries and 
the People’s Republic of China. 


No. 60 


i Mo 2-404 Te gta 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Walmsley) to the Department of 
State’ 


PRIORITY Moscow, December 3, 1954—2 a. m. 
OFFICIAL USE ONLY 

870. Moscow conference ended this evening with formal signing 
of joint “declaration” at Kremlin ceremony (see Embtel 869%). 

“Declaration” is essentially restatement of Molotov November 29 
speech.* Operative section expresses intention in event Paris agree- 
ments are ratified to carry out “joint measures in organization of 
armed forces and their command,” as well as “other measures” 
necessary for strengthening defenses and guaranteeing “inviolabil- 
ity of borders,” and also provides for consultation to this end. West- 
ern rejection of Paris accords is still presented as precondition for 
“settlement” of German question and remilitarization of West Ger- 
many is said to “exclude possibility” of reunification. 

Despite sterility of document as regards Germany, it is further 
effort to exert propaganda influence, particularly in West Germa- 
ny, for example (1) in specific reference to possibility of “achieve- 
ment of agreement” on holding all-German elections in course of 
1955, as well as peace treaty, should West reject Paris agreement; 
(2) in statement noted above, less equivocal than heretofore, that 
remilitarization of West Germany would “exclude possibility” of 
agreement on reunification; and (3) in new theme implying unifica- 
tion of Germany is essential to its resuming status as “one of great 
powers . 

Tone of conference was set by Molotov’s speech, which subse- 
quent speeches followed with undeviating uniformity. It is interest- 
ing commentary that four day exercise, of which only last could be 





‘Repeated for information to Paris, London, and Bonn 

2Not printed 

‘A summary of Molotov’s Nov. 29 speech was transmitted in telegram 853 from 
Moscow, Nov. 30. (396.1 MO/11-3054) 
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called “working” day, produced agreed text of such length it could 
have been written on first day. Holding of conference before ratifi- 
cation of Paris accords logically prevented significant departures 
from established line on Germany as well as adoption of definitive 
new position. 

In summary, “declaration” is latest step in campaign to prevent 
ratification of Paris agreements. Conference was from first obvious- 
ly designed for this purpose and to serve as warning. Moreover, in 
event of ratification, conference provides device whereby Soviets 
may move away from “reunification,” attempting to place onus for 
division of Germany on West. 

WALMSLEY 


No. 61 


OCB files. lot 62 D 490. “Seoweet Satedisten, 1945-4 


Paper Prepared by the Operations Coordinating Board Working 
Group on NSC 174' 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, December 30, 1954. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SITUATION WitH Respect To Possia_e 
DETACHMENT OF A Mason European Soviet SATELLITE 


SUMMARY 


1. Acting on the suggestion of the Board Assistants, the OCB, at 
its meeting of August 25, 1954, requested the Working Group to 
review additional possible actions to implement NSC 174, particu- 
larly a major coordinated effort by appropriate agencies designed 
to detach one of the important European satellites from the Soviet 
bloc. The Working Group was requested to submit a preliminary 
staff analysis to the Board which would point up the policy and 
strategic implications and feasibility factors that would be involved 
in such an effort. At their meeting of August 13, 1954, the Board 
Assistants agreed that Albania should not be considered as an “im- 
portant” satellite for the purposes of this study. 





‘Attached to the source text were a memorandum by Staats transmitting the 
paper to the OCB for consideration at its meeting of Jan. 5, 1955, not printed; 
Annex A, printed in vol. vu, Part 2, p. 1707; and Annex B, not printed. Staats’ 
transmittal memorandum stated that the analysis, which was considered by the 
OCB Board Assistants on Dec. 23, had been prepared at the request of the OCB at 
its meeting of Aug. 25, 1954. For an account of the action taken by the OCB on the 
paper presented here, see the minutes of its meeting of Jan. 5, 1955, infra 

*Document 51 
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2. The Working Group first reviewed existing intelligence esti- 
mates of the political situation concerning all of the Eastern Euro- 
pean satellites. Then a study was made of the methods that might 
be used to detach a satellite. U.S. capabilities for such action were 
reviewed and conclusions flowing from the analysis were drawn. 
Studies on the vulnerabilities of East Germany and Czechoslovakia 
were prepared especially for this review. 

3. The analysis indicates that the instrumentalities of Soviet do- 
minion in the political, economic and cultural fields, backed by 
military force, continue to be effective in maintaining control over 
the satellites. The progressive sovietization of the political, social 
and economic structure of the satellites, the orientation of the local 
economies towards the East and the concentrated effort at indoctri- 
nation of the rising generation have served further to support Mos- 
cow's control over the satellite areas. The Soviet orbit nevertheless 
has vulnerabilities which are susceptible to exploitation by the 
United States. 

4. It is recommended that the Board concur in the following: 


a. At present, given the strength of the Soviet position, no major 
Soviet satellite presents vulnerabilities of such extent that their ex- 
ploitation can be expected to result in its detachment from the 
Soviet bloc. 

b. U.S. capabilities under present conditions are not sufficient to 
accomplish the detachment of any major Soviet satellite by means 
short of war. 

c. Unless the power balance between the United States and the 
Soviet Union changes drastically in our favor, there is little likeli- 
hood of detaching a major satellite at any time without grave risk 
of war except by negotiation. The only satellite which now lends 
itself to possible detachment by this means is East Germany. If an 
effort against this satellite were to be undertaken with any hope of 
success it would require a concentration of political, economic and 
psychological measures directed to this end. Such a concentrated 
effort should now be undertaken with East Germany as the target. 


5. Without attempting to be categorical, it is the opinion of the 
Working Group that soft treatment cannot be expected to effect the 
basic changes in the nature of communist regimes which would 
conform to U.S. objectives; and that therefore, except when relax- 
ations are calculated to obtain carefully defined limited objectives 
within a short time span or to protect the people against the 
regime under special circumstances of internal tension, pressures 
should be increased against any part of the Soviet orbit where suit- 
able opportunities appear. The importance of this subject justifies 
study of appropriate implementing actions consistent with U.S. 
policy as it develops. 
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1. ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO THE MAJOR 
EUROPEAN SATELLITES 


The System of Soviet Control 


1. Soviet control of the satellites is exercised :hrough the satellite 
communist parties and governments, Soviet diplomatic, economic 
and military missions in each satellite, the Soviet and satellite se- 
curity services and is based, in the last analysis, on contingents of 
the Soviet armed forces stationed in Eastern Europe. In addition, 
the USSR exercises direct administrative authority in many in- 
stances through Soviet citizens in key positions or in command of 
ministries, armed forces, and industries. Through this system the 
USSR provides the satellite governments with over-all policy guid- 
ance. When necessary, satellite leaders are called to Moscow for in- 
structions. Although Moscow permits and encourages programs of 
cultural, economic, and technical collaboration among the satel- 
lites, the Soviet control system is designed to bind the satellites in- 
dividually to the USSR rather than to one another. Enforcement of 
obedience to Soviet wishes is assured by the system's military, eco- 
nomic and police power. 

2. The satellite communist parties, the leaders of which are se- 
lected by the Kremlin, constitute the principal instrumentality for 
implementing Soviet policy and for imposing Soviet ideological and 
institutional forms upon the satellite populations. These parties, 
subject to continuing Moscow control and supervision, provide the 
satellite government leadership, play a leading role in managerial 
assignments, regulate the local control machinery, and direct the 
“voluntary activities” of the people. The complete subservience of 
the satellite communist parties to the new Soviet rulers has been 
reaffirmed at recent satellite Communist Party congresses, which 
were attended by top-level Soviet officials. 

3. Under Soviet aegis the various satellite security services have 
become in effect a part of the USSR’s police mechanism in Eastern 
Europe. Since '950 they have been reorganized according to the 
Soviet pattern, staffed by personnel deemed reliable by the Soviet 
security services, and brought under Soviet control through a 
system of advisers. Moscow gives these services over-all policy guid- 
ance and exercises direct control over liaison between one satellite 
service and another. As a result of this integration, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment now has a security service of disciplined local nationals at 
its disposal in each satellite. This service operates as an arm of 
Moscow in detecting and suppressing all forms of subversion and in 
maintaining state authority and the stability of the satellite gov- 
ernments. Although some individual defections may occur from 
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time to time, the effectiveness of the satellite security services has 
not been impaired to any material extent 

4. The USSR continues to maintain strong combat-ready forces, 
totalling an estimated 531,000 army troops, 24,000 security troops 
and 1,800 aircraft (‘estimated actual strength) in the satellites, 
mostly in East Germany. Although the deployment of these forces 
is based primarily on strategic rather than internal security consid- 
erations, the mere presence or near proximity of Soviet forces has 
had and is likely to continue to have the effect of restraining po- 
tential resistance. The overt employment of Soviet troops in sup- 
pressing the 17 June 1953 riots in East Germany demonstrated 
Soviet willingness to use these forces where necessary.’ Soviet gen- 
eral officers possessing extensive combat and command experience 
have recently been appointed as Soviet military attachés in all! the 
satellites except East Germany. In addition, the satellite armed 
forces, which are being developed under close Soviet supervision, 
now total over 1,100,000 army troops, 300,000 security troops, and 
2,400 aircraft (estimated actual strength). This military develop- 
ment program provides the Soviet Union with important additional 
means of internal security, mass indoctrination of youth, and con- 
trol. 

5. The Soviet Union exercises control over the economies of the 
satellites by fixing over-all production goals and priorities, by regu- 
lating the trade relations of these countries with the USSR, and by 
supervising their trade with other areas. Satellite economic plans 
are prepared in accordance with general policies determined by the 
Soviet Union. Soviet control is exercised, in addition, with varying 
emphasis in different countries, through a system of tight bilateral 
trade and financial arrangements, joint companies and long-term 
credits for industrial development. More subtle aspects of control 
in the trading system arise from increased satellite dependence 
upon Soviet sources for raw materials and certain capital goods, 
and integration of trade agreements with long-term plans. The 
Soviet Government also maintains large economic missions in each 
satellite, as well as advisers and inspectors to monitor performance 
by ministries and industries and, if necessary, to assume direct su- 
pervision 

6. The Soviet pattern of intellectual, cultural, and religious insti- 
tutions is being imposed upon the satellites. The satellite govern- 
ments have a monopoly over the schools and mass-information 
media, and have endeavored to bring church organizations under 
the control of the state. The educational system has been reorga- 


*For documentation concerning the unrest in the German Democratic Republic in 
June 1953, see vol. vn, Part 2. pp. 1584 ff 
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nized to serve communist ends; teaching staffs and libraries have 
been purged and curricula revised to place new emphasis on com- 
munist indoctrination and vocational training. The formal power of 
the churches has been curtailed through the imprisonment of 
church leaders, the expropriation of church property, the severance 
of former administrative links with the outside world, and by pro- 
gressively depriving the church of its facilities to educate the 
youth. Family life, which is an important bearer of traditional 
values, has been disrupted by physically and psychologically ex- 
hausting work norms, material want and the necessity for the 
mother to work, obligatory political activities, and the exploitation 
of small children as unwitting informers on their parents 


Political Developments 


7. One of the first preoccupations of the Soviet leadership follow- 
ing Stalin's death was to assure the dependability of leadership 
groups in the satellites. Although certain shifts in key positions oc- 
curred, notably in the crucial post of Party first secretary, the 
upper layer of officialdom which had already undergone a long 
process of trial and purging has continued in office without strik- 
ing realignments of influence or responsibilities. Following the pat- 
tern set in Moscow, steps have been taken in the satellites to con- 
form to the principle of “collective leadership” and to streamline 
Party secretariats through a reduction in size and a more precise 
definition of functions. In addition, Soviet ambassadors with long 
experience in the diplomatic service have been replaced in Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Hungary by men with 
extensive Party experience. These developments support the con- 
clusion that the new Soviet regitue has assigned a high priority to 
strengthening the Party apparatus in the satellite countries 

8. A major obstacle to complete attainment of Soviet objectives in 
Eastern Evrope is the continuing dissatisfaction of the satellite 
populations with communism and Soviet domination. This dissatis- 
faction is compounded by the loss of personal freedom and a re- 
duced standard of living, as well as by outraged religious and na- 
tional feelings, but its expression is severely constricted by the con- 
trols imposed on every aspect of the lives of the people. There is 
virtually no organized active resistance and only limited unorga- 
nized active resistance. The latter consists mainly of occasional 
raids by small armed bands and individual acts of subversion and 
sabotage. On the other hand, passive resistance continues to be 
widespread and to constitute an obstacle to consolidation of Soviet 
control, efficient functioning of the administrative apparatus, reli- 
ability of the armed forces and police, and implementation of eco- 
nomic programs. The more prevalent forms of passive resistance 
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are worker absenteeism, negligent performance, work slow-downs, 
crop delivery evasion, increased church attendance, listening to for- 
eign broadcasts and whispering campaigns. 

9. The satellite governments are attempting to alleviate dissatis- 
faction by promising an improvement in standards of living. How- 
ever, efforts in this direction have not succeeded in satisfying con- 
sumer cravings on any significant scale or in giving the individual 
a greater feeling of material well-being. Popular dissatisfaction 
therefore will probably continue to slow the attainment of Soviet 
objectives in Eastern Europe and to limit the economic, political, 
and military benefits which the USSR can derive from control of 
the satellites. In the absence of general war, however, popular dis- 
satisfaction will almost certainly not develop beyond the stage of 
passive resistance, occasional acts of sabotage and other forms of 
limited active resistance 

Satellite Industry 

10. The distinguishing feature of the industrialization programs 
imposed on the satellites by the USSR has been the emphasis 
placed on heavy industries producing capital goods. Over-al! satel- 
lite in¢ustrial production was back to the 1938 level by 1951 and in 
1953 it was about 25 percent above the prewar level. This increase 
may be attributed to the fact that industry was relatively undevel- 
oped in certain of the satellites prior to World War Il. Within the 
industrial sector the most impressive growth has been in the pro- 
duction of machinery and equipment, chemicals, metals, energy, 
and building materials, generally in that order. Output of the light 
and textile industries surpassed the prewar level in all the satel- 
lites except East Germany, while production of forest products and 
processed foods generally failed to return to these levels 

11. In spite of failure to achieve a number of goals in the original 
industrial plans, satellite industrial production is a significant ac- 
cretion to Soviet economic strength. Soviet authorities contro! allo- 
cations between producers and consumers in the satellites and de- 
liveries to the USSR. In comparison with Soviet production, ap- 
proximate satellite output for 1953 was as follows: machinery and 
locomotives—50% to 65%, freight cars—43%, tractors—30%, bear- 
ings—16%, finished steel—24%, pigiron—22%, lead—54%, alumi- 
num—19%, copper—11%, lignite—250%, hard coal—50%, electric 
power—50%, crude oil—20%, synthetic petroleum products—600%, 
calcium carbide—300%, caustic soda—104%, chlorine— 100%, syn- 
thetic ammonia—86%, refined benzol—53%, and sulphuric acid— 
44% 

Satellite Agriculture 

12. In contrast to the rapid growth of industry, satellite agricul- 
ture has lagged seriously since the immediate postwar phase of re- 
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covery. Although the yield of industrial crops returned to prewar 
levels between 1945 and 1950, over-all agricultural production, 
owing to the low output of food crops and animal products, has not 
yet regained the prewar level of production. Over-al! agricultural 
output im 195] was an estimated 14 percent below the pre-war 
level, but it slipped back in 1953 to approximately 21 percent below 
that level. The total population of the satellites in 1953 was about 3 
percent below the 1935 level 

13. Total agricultural collectivization continues to be the ac- 
knowledged long-term goal of satellite governments. However, the 
satellite leaders of East Germany, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary, in 
deference to peasant opposition, have publicly committed them- 
selves to a “new course” in agriculture, including voluntary with- 
drawals in Czechoslovakia and Hungary from the “cooperatives.” 
As a result, these two counties have lost ground in their collectivi- 
zation programs, the greater loss being sustained by Hungary. On 
the other hand, no steps have been taken by Bulgaria, Poland, or 
Rumania to permit the peasants to withdraw. Poland, in fact, with 
only about 21 percent of its arable land socialized ‘one of the small- 
est percentages among the satellites), has announced that agricul- 
tural collectivization will continue at the same tempo 

14. Peasant opposition to the program of forced collectivization 
and compulsory deliveries has been the principal deterrent to in- 
creased agricultural production. Other major factors contributing 
to the stagnation in satellite agriculture are the reduction in size 
and quality of the agricultural labor forces and the low level of in- 
vestment in agriculture 


Vulnerabilities 


15. The rank and file of the satellite communist parties is less 
reliable from Moscow's point of view than the satellite leadership, 
although disagreements, personal rivalry and nationalistic tenden- 
cies appear to persist within the leadership of the satellites. Confu- 
sion, dissension, opportunism and resentment of Soviet domination 
at the lower and middle levels, while not constituting a threat to 
Soviet control, are a continuing source of weakness. The compro- 
mises with communist ideology which are required for the imple- 
mentation of Soviet plans are a particularly fertile source of dis- 
agreement in the top echelons of government and party 

16. In the economic sphere, achieverment of Soviet objectives is 
hampered by passive resistance of labor, shortages of materials, bu 
reaucratic incompetence, widespread corruption, over-centraliza- 
tion, and differing views at the planning and managerial levels as 
to the rate of industrialization and collectivization of agriculture 
One of the most pressing problems for satellite leaders is the con- 
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flict between demands of the satellite consumer and requirements 
of the USSR upon productive capacity. Agricultural production 
continues to be 15 to 20 percent below prewar levels while average 
population is 3 percent below the 1938 level. The result is a lower 
standard of living for most of the people in the satellites 

17. The great majority of people in Eastern Europe, many of 
whom have been nurtured in an anti-Russian tradition, continue to 
be nationalistic, anticommunist, and opposed to Soviet domina- 
tion. This dissatisfaction is compounded by the loss of personal 
freedom and the reduced standard of living, as well as by outraged 
religious and national feelings, but its expression is severely re- 
stricted by the controls of the police state. In the case of most of 
the satellites there are strong cultural ties with the West, particu- 
larly in those with predominant Lutheran and Roman Catholic 
populations. Traclitional feelings of friendship for the United States 
are widespread 

18. In many areas in Eastern Europe there is deeply ingrained in 
the nature of the people an attitude of resistance to oppressive au- 
thority which is one of the obstacles to complete achievement of 
Soviet objectives. In predominantly Catholic areas the people may 
resort to informal organization to maintain cohesion of congrega- 
tions and help will be extended from outside where possible, al- 
though such measures will be severely curtailed by the secret 
police. Among the people there is resentment, hatred, fear, and at 
times desperate hope for liberation. Most people believe that libera- 
tion is impossible without general war, and some would welcome 
war as the only means of ending Soviet domination. Peasant oppo- 
sition to forced collectivization and compulsory deliveries is almost 
universal, and urban workers, contrary to communist doctrine, 
obey the dictates of the regime only to the extent necessary to 
remain employed. Although communist efforts to indoctrinate the 
youth are intensive and may succeed in winning over many of the 
young people, such indoctrination is never complete. In addition to 
recurrent “hooliganism” and juvenile delinquency, adulation of 
Western culture and general skepticism regarding the communist 
system are widespread among the young people 

19. The questionable political reliability of the satellite armed 
forces places a significant limitation upon their military usefulness 
for Soviet purposes. Ai present the USSR could not rely upon the 
majority of the satellite armed forces in a general war except for 
employment in secondary roles or in a defensive capacity. Howev- 
er, against traditional enemies satellite armies would probably 
fight well, at least if victory appeared likely. Within the ranks of 
these armies there is widespread apathy towards the communist 
regime (particularly among enlisted men), a lack of trained leaders, 
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@ very weak esprit de corps and a deep resentment of the presence 
of Soviet officers and the enforced acceptance of Soviet military 
doctrine. In addition, modern equipment is lacking in most of the 
arms 


ll. METHODS OF DETACHMENT 


20. In theory there are various methods whereby the bonds hold- 
ing a satellite to Moscow might be severed. These bonds are of di- 
verse character and probably become stronger with the passage of 
time. Immediately after the Soviet occupation of Eastern Europe 
they were primarily of a politico-military nature and depended in 
major part on the subservience of local communist parties to 
Kremlin dictation and on the physical presence of Soviet occupa- 
tion troops in sufficient numbers to maintain the local communists 
in power and to frustrate any efforts to effect a political change by 
force. In the decade which has passed since the end of the war the 
progressive refashioning of the entire political, social and economic 
structure of the satellites along Soviet lines, the orientation of the 
local economics towards the East and the concentrated effort at in- 
doctrination of the rising generation have served further to support 
Moscow's control over the satellites. Nevertheless, opposition senti- 
ments based on nationalistic feelings, antagonism to communism 
and the desire for personal freedom are undoubtedly still wide- 
spread among the great majority of the population in each satel- 
lite 

21. The only example of a country which has successfully severed 
its connection with the Soviet orbit, after having once been actual- 
ly incorporated therein, is Yugoslavia, which broke away from 
Moscow in 1948 after three years’ experience as a satellite. In the 
Yugoslav case the basic motivation was nationalistic. Tito resented 
the type of absolute control which Moscow was attempting to estab- 
lish in his country and demanded a measure of independence and 
freedom of action which Moscow was not prepared to accord. Cer- 
tain peculiar features of the Yugoslav situation probably both led 
to the decisions to break with Moscow and assured the success of 
the withdrawal. Geographically, Yugoslavia was not readily acces- 
sible to Soviet military pressure. Soviet troops were not in occupa- 
tion and the country had a long tradition of resistance to foreign 
invaders which had been convincingly upheld in World War Il. The 
Yugoslav army was largely the creation of Tito and gave its pri- 
mary allegiance to him. Apart from these unfavorable factors, the 
strategic position of Yugoslavia on the Adriatic entailed the threat 
of Western intervention and the possible outbreak of general war if 
Moscow resorted to force. In these circumstances it was possible for 
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the break between Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union to occur with- 
out successful counter-action on the part of Moscow 

22. The Yugoslav example, while instructive, cannot be consid- 
ered as controlling for any of the other European satellites. Each of 
these other countries is strategically more important to the securi- 
ty of the Soviet Union and Moscow might therefore be expected to 
react more vigorously to any attempt at withdrawal. Furthermore, 
the conditions which existed in Yugoslavia were in considerable 
measure unique and are not duplicated in any of the present satel- 
lites 

Z3. The detachment of a major European satellite might theoreti- 
cally be accomplished in the following ways, singly or in combina- 
tion: by negotiation, by internal action, or by external action. With 
respect to negotiation as a tool for detaching a satellite, the only 
country to which it might conceivably apply in present circum- 
stances is East Germany. The pursuit of Soviet objectives in Europe 
since the end of the war has led Moscow in Germany even to forego 
the chances for influencing developments in West Germany, 
through the Control Council, rather than to permit the Western 
allies any access to East Germany or influence over developments 
in the Soviet Zone. This isolation of the Soviet Zone not only per- 
mitted an effective exploitation of the important economic assets of 
Eastern Germany, but provided a place darmes for maintaining 
the largest land army in Europe. Politically it has enabled the So 
viets to dangle the carrot of reunification before German eyes, with 
the threat of war and disaster if Germany rearmed in the Western 
Camp. This policy has in fact kept Germany neutralized until the 
present time. When, with the conclusion of the EDC treaty in 1952, 
it became apparent that Western Germany would no longer remain 
neutralized but would provide a key stone for the Western defense 
system, the Soviets modified their tactics. Since March 1952 they 
have offered reunification and withdrawal of occupation troops, 
provided the West would do the same and in addition agree to 
strict limitations upon German rearmament and legal neutraliza- 
tion of unified Germany by treaty prohibitions against any partici- 
pation in a Western defense alliance such as EDC or the present 
London-Paris accords. One is entitled to question the sincerity of 
the Soviet offer, although there are several factors which militate 
in favor of Soviet withdrawal on acceptable terms. The West, how- 
ever, has not in the past been prepared to pay the Soviet price, and 
there is no indication that it will be prepared to do so in the near 
future. This asseserment of the present situation does not lose sight 
of the wider possibilities which might arise to be utilized in the 
future through the method of negotiation. It mav be assumed that 
a successful basis for negotiating the detachmet.. of one or more of 
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the satellites would be such strength, cohesion and pressure on the 
part of the West as would persuade the Soviets that it would seri- 
ously threaten their security or prestige if they would not conclude 
a settlement. It is possible, therefore, when the power and unity of 
the West are more strongly built up, the conditions may be pre- 
pared for undertaking negotiation with the end of detachment in 
view. 

24. The second conceivable method of detachment is by internal 
action within a given country. It was thus that Yugoslavia with- 
drew from the Soviet orbit. Withdrawal through internal action 
might be violent or peaceful in nature. In the latter case, issues 
must arise between the satellite government and Moscow of suffi- 
cient gravity to impel the local Communist leaders to renounce 
their allegiance to the Kremlin and to face the risks of Soviet retal- 
iation. In the case of areas under Soviet military occupation that 
retaliation would presumably be immediate and the likelihood of a 
successful attempt at peaceful withdrawal must be rated minimal. 
In satellites not under Soviet military occupation, such as Czecho- 
slovakia and Bulgaria, the Kremlin's reaction would presumably be 
based on its evaluation of the importance of the area concerned to 
Soviet security versus its estimate of the likelihood of Western 
intervention in the event that the Soviet Union resorted to force. 

25. In view of the mass infiltration of satellite armed forces by 
Soviet Army officers and Moscow control of the key posts, it is diffi- 
cult to envisage a situation where the Government leaders of a sat- 
ellite would attempt to use their forces against Soviet troops in an 
effort to effect a withdrawal from the orbit. Internal action involv- 
ing violence would therefore probably result only in the event that 
resistance forces within the country rose up, seized power and pro- 
claimed their independence from Moscow. Soviet reactions to such 
a development might be expected tc parallel those of an attempted 
peaceful withdrawal with the condition that they might be stronger 
if Moscow considered that its prestige were involved. There is no 
current evidence, however, to justify the expectation of such an up- 
rising in force in any European satellite within the foreseeable 
future. 

26. The third possible method of separating a satellite from the 
Soviet orbit is by external action. As in the case of internal action, 
action from without might be peaceful or violent. Peaceful external 
action would include negotiation, which has already been dis- 
cussed, or covert support of resistance elements within a satellite. 
To be an effective contribution toward detachment, such covert 
support would need to be on a large scale and probably to continue 
over a very considerable period of time. From a practical stand- 
point, it is doubtful whether, even if the necessary resistance po- 
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cential within the area could be shown to exist, support on the nec- 
essary scale could long be continued on a covert basis without pre- 
cipitating strong retaliatory action which in turn would require the 
intervention of the power providing the covert support if the resist- 
ance elements were to be saved from annihilation. Large-scale 
covert support of resistance elements in these countries is probably 
tantamount to open hostilities. 

27. The final conceivable method of detachment—by violent ex- 
ternal action—is perhaps the only one which in present circum- 
stances would be likely to succeed. The dissolution of all the great 
absolutist empires of modern times—the Czarist, the Hohenzollern, 
the Hapsburg, the Ottoman, and the Nazi—resulted from defeat or 
disaster in general war. If a Western coalition were to be victorious 
in a war with the Soviet Union, the detachment of the European 
satellites and the restoration of their independence would presum- 
ably be one of its first acts. It is highly unlikely, however, that any 
combination of Western powers would deliberately embark on a 
war with the Soviet Union to achieve this result. 


Ill. CAPABILITIES 


28. The capabilities of the United States to achieve the detach- 
ment of a satellite by any of the methods outlined in Section II are 


demonstrably limited. This section examines those capabilities 
which might be required should the U.S. resort to action along any 
of these lines. 


29. With respect to the variant of detachment by negotiation, 
Moscow now holds the highest card—physical possession, generally 
backed up by military force in occupation. If one were to attempt 
to negotiate the detachment of a satellite—and Moscow has only 
ambiguously indicated that East Germany might be a subject of ne- 
gotiation—ore must be prepared to deal with the terms offered 
The principles of a settlement so far held out by Moscow are clear 
withdrawal of occupation troops, neutralization of Germany and re- 
unification on Soviet terms which would prevent any German par- 
ticipation in Western defense arrangements. The history of the 
past nine years, and more particularly the agreements reached at 
London and Paris,‘ provide convincing evidence of Western refusal 
to pay this price. On the other hand, there is no indication that the 
terms offered by the West, namely, a solution of the German prob- 
lem by withdrawal of occupation forces and free elections, is ac- 
ceptable at the present time to the Soviets. 





*Reference is to the London Nine- and Four-Power Conferences, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, 
and Paris Nine- and Four-Power Conferences, Oct. 4-14, 1953; for documentation 
see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1294 ff, and 1404 ff, respectively 
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30. The persistence with which the Soviet Union has pressed its 
offer, however, may perhaps be interpreted as something more 
than a desire to extend its influence to Western Germany or to pre- 
vent the participation of German manpower in Western European 
defense arrangements. There are certain disadvantages in the 
Soviet position in East Germany. Berlin, a Western outpost and ob- 
servation point in the heart of Soviet controlled territory, is a con- 
stant irritant. It provides a relatively open door to escape and has 
inhibited application of the types of security and control measures 
which are normal in Soviet jurisdiction. This in turn has both en- 
couraged the overt expression of resistance, as witness the June 17, 
1953 uprising, and hampered the development of reliable Soviet se- 
curity forces to deal with such a situation. Furthermore, contact 
with the higher living standards of the East German population 
has been a source of disaffection among Soviet occuration troops 
and a cause of concern to Red Army political officers and presum- 
ably to their superiors in Moscow. 

31. If this is an accurate analysis the question arises whether the 
special situation of Berlin with respect to the Soviet position in 
East Germany might not constitute a factor conducive to negotia- 
tion. The negotiating power of the United States and its Allies lies 
in a steady accretion of Western strength. The London-Paris proto- 
cols provide for the continued presence of Allied forces in Germany 
and for German rearmament and permit a review of the whole sit- 
uation at any time with the possibility of agreed measures looking 
toward reunification. The United States and Allies do not conse- 
quently need to accept any Soviet offer on Germany unless it rep- 
resents a solution substantially on Western terms. The terms 
which the Soviets have offered until now reveal no evidence that 
the disadvantages for them of the Berlin situation constitute a 
factor of such importance that they are prepared at this time to 
make any such concession. Nor is the United States likely to make 
significant concessions on other items of major interest to Moscow: 
relinquishment of overseas military bases, renunciation of use of 
nuclear weapons, removal of barriers to trade in strategic items. In 
these circumstances, there appears no reason to believe that the 
United States is currently in a position to achieve the detachment 
of Eastern Germany through processes of negotiation. 

32. The second method of detachment—by internal action, 
whether peaceful or violent, within a satellite—places heavy de- 
mands on U.S. capabilities. If the action is to be peaceful, it re- 
quires an issue between Moscow and the sateliite of such intensity 
as to impel the satellite leadership to accept the heavy odds against 
success for any group under Soviet jurisdiction which challenges 
the authority of the Kremlin. The issue need not necessarily be of 
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basic importance, but it must be so dramatic as to solidify the 
country behind its leadership. Given the contempt in which the 
leaders are held in the various satellites, it is difficult to imagine 
as issue on which they would dare to risk a break with Moscow. 
Moscow has followed a deliberate policy of “collective leadership” 
and of encouraging rivalry among the leaders of each satellite with 
the result that no single leader has absolute control over the gov- 
ernment and party apparatus or any reasonable hope of rallying 
popular support. The odds against success are even greater in those 
satellites in which Soviet forces are still in occupation. That the 
United States could provide an issue which would lead to a break 
or, should such an issue arise, be able to exploit it to the point of 
combustion, is, to put it conservatively, unlikely. In the event such 
as issue should arise, however, the forces opposed to Moscow would 
be much more likely to act if they could receive assurances of 
moral and material support from the West. Promises of moral and 
economic suppert might be forthcoming, but the suggestion that 
military support be provided would inevitably incur strong opposi- 
tion both at home and abroad on the grounds that it would entail 
the risk of total war. The United States would again hold the key 
to the successful action, and under current policy would clearly not 
be prepared to take the risks inherent in such a situation. 

33. Violent detachment from within requires a well-developed re- 
sistance organization such as currently does not exist in any one of 
the satellites. The development of such organizations, even if U.S. 
support capabilities were substantially greater than their present 
level, would present a very difficult problem in the face of the 
extent and effectiveness of Soviet security precautions. The condi- 
tions for the emergence of resistance groups which can constitute 
any serious threat to the regime are: (1) the deterioration of the in- 
ternal situation to the point where the internal security forces 
have difficulty in maintaining control, and (2) a marked increase in 
US. capabilities to provide logistic support. Neither of these condi- 
tions is presently likely of realization. 

34. In the event, contrary to current expectations, a resistance 
organization with serious potentia! should develop in any of the 
satellites, the United States would be faced with the same decisions 
as in the case of an attempt at peaceful detachment from within. It 
would not wish to take the responsibility for setting resistance in 
motion unless it was prepared to provide military support in the 
face of Soviet armed intervention. [U.S. covert capabilities for 
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action against the Soviet satellites are the subject of a separate 
submission. }® 

35. Since the United States does not contemplate resort to gener- 
al war as a means for detaching Eastern European satellites, no 
effort is made in this paper to discuss U.S. military capabilities vis- 
a-vis the USSR. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS 


36. The Soviet orbit has vulnerabilities which are susceptible to 
exploitation by the United States. The foregoing analysis leads to 
the conclusion that these vulnerabilities are not sufficiently critical 
to support a reasonable expectation that any satellite can be suc- 
cessfully detached under existing circumstances, given the strength 
of the Soviet position and the limited capabilities of the United 
States for such action. Two detailed studies of individual satellites 
which have been taken as examples—East Germany as a possible 
subject for diplomatic negotiation and Czechoslovakia as a possible 
subject for detachment by other means—are attached as annexes. 
While any of the other satellites could have been chosen for illus- 
trative purposes, Czechoslovakia was selected because of the par- 
ticular strength of the Western tradition in that country, its acces- 
sibility on the border of the German Federal Republic to Western 
influence, and the absence from the area of Soviet military units 

37. Unless the power balance between the United States and the 
Soviet Union changes drastically in our favor, there is little likeli- 
hood of detaching a major satellite at any time without grave risk 
of war except by negotiation. The only satellite which now lends 
itself to possible detachment by this means is East Germany. If an 
effort against this satellite were to be undertaken with any hope of 
success it would require a concentration of political, economic and 
psychological measures directed to this end. Without suggesting 
that efforts against other satellite regimes should be diminished 
the Working Group believes that under present conditions East 
Germany is the obvious target for the following reasons: 


a. It is the satellite which may be most susceptible to detachment 
by negotiation in connection with future developments. 

b. It is the area against which the U.S. and the West in general 
is in a position to bring the strongest total pressure. 

c. It is the area in which the least progress has been made in es- 
tablishing communist institutions. 

d. Western Germany could make a major contribution to such an 
operation. 





‘Brackets in the source text; no separate submission on this subject has been 
found in Department of State files 
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e. It would create conditions permitting the reunification of Ger- 


many. 
f. The possibility of reunification would prevent the isolation of 
East Germany. 
g. Detachment of East Germany might well produce a chain reac- 
tion throughout the Soviet orbit. 


38. A second point on which the Working Group desires to ex- 
press its views concerns the policy which can contribute most to 
the advancement of U.S. objectives in situations where a satellite 
regime is suffering setbacks and faces serious internal problems. 
The present situation in Hungary is a case in point. In such cir- 
cumstances the U.S. has a choice: it may pursue a tougher policy, 
stepping up harassing measures in the hope of intensifying the dif- 
ficulties of the regime, or it may seek to take advantage of a 
moment of relative weakness to relax pressures in order to obtain 
concessions to the interest of the free world. Without attempting to 
be categorical, it is the view of the Working Group that soft treat- 
ment cannot be expected to effect the basic changes in the nature 
of communist regimes which would conform to US. objectives, and 
that therefore, except when relaxations are calculated to obtain 
carefully defined limited objectives within a short time span or to 
protect the people against the regime under special circumstances 
of internal tension, pressures should be increased against any part 
of the Soviet orbit where suitable opportunities appear. Only by 
maintaining a firm position based on strength can the US. pre- 
serve the balance which is essential to prevent war and hope to ex- 
ploit to its advantage Soviet weaknesses as they develop. 

[Here follows Annex B, a paper prepared by the OCB Working 
Group on NSC 174 dealing with Czechoslovakia. } 


7 . 
No. 62 
OCR files, lot 61 DO), “Prelenemary OCB Minutes | 


Minutes of the Meeting of the Operations Coordinating Board, 
January 5, 1955 


SECRET 

[Here follows item 1, noting that the previous minutes were ap- 
proved. | 
Item 2. Special Analysis with Respect to Satellite Areas—NSC 174 


Mr. Staats gave a rather full introduction ‘to this paper,' point- 
ing out its genesis and stating that copies had been made available 





‘Reference is to the paper prepared by the OCB Working Group, supra 
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to the Planning Board Members through the Board Assistants and 
drawing the Board's attention to the conclusions on pages 15 and 
25.2 


General! Cutler stated that the purpose of the working group was 
to study the possibility and feasibility of detaching a satellite. The 
conclusions 4a and 4b are responsive to the terms of reference but 
4c deals with making a concentrated effort with a view at some 
future time to detaching East Germany; that this is not within the 
charter of the working group; that with reference to East Germany 
one really means “unification” and not “detachment”. General 
Cutler went on to say that Paragraph 5 is an expression of an opin- 
ion by the working group on a matter which is really one of high 
policy. He said this opinion was neither consistent nor inconsistent 
with the NSC policy which had just been adopted this morning. It 
was General Cutler's feeling that certainly the working group 
should not deal with this policy question and he doubted whether 
the OCB itself should deal with such a policy question. In summa- 
ry, General Cutler said he felt that 4a and 4b were acceptable, that 
4c should be referred to the “committee” about which he had in- 
formed the OCB at luncheon*® and that paragraph 5 should be 
dropped. 

Mr. Anderson remarked that perhaps paragraph 5 would be a 
natural task for the Presidential committee which General Cutler 
had mentioned. 

Mr. Hoover stated that he understood that the last sentence of 
paragraph 4c had been added after the paper had been considered 
b, the working group and by the Board Assistants and that it was 
not agreed to by anyone. He suggested that the sentence be 
changed to call for a study to be made. 

General Cutler said that he liked the change which the Depart- 
ment of State had suggested but he still felt that the “committee” 
should handle this item. 

At this point, Mr. Dulles said that CIA is continually needing 
guidance on this question of “soft” versus “provocative” courses of 
action. He added that he for one believed that Czechoslovakia 
would never have been lost if someone had been there doing some- 
thing about it... . He emphasized that the so-called completely 
“soft” policy is subject to misinterpretation and we are apt to lapse 
into a do nothing policy. 

General Cutler remarked that he still did not like paragraph 5. 





*Reference is to the conclusions of the analysis, supra, and to the conclusions of 
Arnex A, printed in vol. vu, Part 2, p. 1707 
"Reference has not been further identified 
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Mr. Hoover suggested one or two minor drafting changes in para- 
graph 5 which were discussed briefly. Following this, Mr. Stassen 
Stated that it is not OCB which is expressing this opinion but it is 
merely the working group and that the working group, contrary to 
what General Cutler had said, was not outside its terms of refer- 
ence in making such a suggestion. He said he felt that OCB should 
encourage rather than discourage the working groups to make such 
suggestions. Stassen pointed out that the Board was only asked to 
concur in 4a, 4b and 4c and that 5 remained merely the view of the 
working group 

Mr. Dulles then suggested that paragraph 5 be taken out of the 
summary and left in the paper as it now is in paragraph 38. Gener- 
al Cutler thought that paragraph 4c should be referred to the Pres- 
idential committee when it is appointed. 

It was finally agreed that paragraph 5 would be put in as para- 
graph 4, ahead of recommendations in which the Board is asked to 
concur. This was generally accepted.‘ 

{Here follows a status report on various subjects by the Executive 
Officer of the Operations Coordinating Board. | 


*Subject to the changes prescribed at this meeting, the “Analysis” was approved 
and issued by the OCB on Jan. 5, 1955 


UNITED STATES SUPPORT OF REFUGEES AND ESCAPEES FROM EAST. 
ERN ELROPE; THE PRESIDENTS ESCAPEE PROGRAM; THE VOLUN. 
TEER FREEDOM CORPS; OTHER EXILE GROUPS 


No. 63 
PSB files. jot 62 D 344. PSR ODD 1* Sersee 


Paper Prepared by the Psychological Strategy Board Panel on the 
Escapee Program' 


TOP SECRET WasnHincTton, December 20, 1951 
PSB D-18/a 





'In addition to the paper and annex printed here, PSB D-1%/a included a cover 
sheet on which it was noted that the PSB approved this guidance paper at its sixth 
meeting on Dec. 20. The code name for this operation was Engross; PSB D-18/a was 
Phase A of this plan 
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PsyCHOLOGICAL OperRaTIONsS PLAN Por Soviet Orsit Escarees 
SECTION ! 
PROBLEM 


To determine the best means under existing policy to employ, re- 
settle, and care for current escapees from the Soviet orbit or its 
control.? 


SECTION ll 
PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


1. At its fourth meeting the Psychological Strategy Board took 
the action set forth in Annex | 

2. Pursuant to the Board's direction, a panel was established on 
November 2, consisting of representatives of Department of State, 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the NATO Standing Group, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Departments of the Army, Navy and Air 
Force, CIA, the Mutual Security Agency, and the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Assistant Director of PSB's Office of Coordination 
acted as steering member. 

3. In the light of the initial panel discussion, the PSB staff deter- 
mined that the total problem, which the Board had considered, 
must be separated into two parts, each of which required separate 
study.* These separate studies are: 


a. A study to determine the best means, under existing policy, to 
enploy, resettle, and care for current escapees from the Soviet 
orbit. 

b. In the light of national psychological strategy, to evaluate all 
existing policies and programs and to make recommendations for 
new policies and programs, ... . 


It was further determined that an issue to be covered in the course 
of both of these studies is the extent to which it will be desirable 
and necessary for the Board to recommend recourse to the hundred 
million dollars, authorized for expenditure for these purposes from 
MSA funds under the so-called Kersten Amendment to the Mutual 
Security Act of 1951.* 





*For the purpose of this paper, escapees are those persons from the territory or 
control of the USSR, the Baltic States, Poland, Czer yoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgaria, 
Rumania, and Albania, who escape into Western Burope, ranging from Turkey to 
Sweden. East Germans, Chinese, and ethnic expellees, such as Turks and Greeks, 
are not included. [Footnote in the source text | 

*| Footnote in the source text deleted.) 

‘Reference is to Section 101 (aX!) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P. L. 82-165 
(65 Stat. 373), Oct. 10, 1951 
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4. The report which follows deals with the first of these two stud- 
ies. It sets forth what is known of the character and numbers of 
current escapees. It describes existing programs and facilities for 
their employment and handling, and it recommends action to be 
taken to improve :'‘zir treatment. 

5. The second of the two problems will be considered concurrent 
with further progress in the formulation of a strategic concept and 
plans which should provide a framework of requirements for the 
use of escapees and of persons residing behind the Iron Curtain 


SECTION Ill 
STATEMENT OF FACTS 


Dimensions of the Escapee Problem 


1. The number of escapees to be handied during the calendar 
year 1952 is estimated for the purposes of this study at 18,000. In- 
cluded in this number are 12,000 persons who fled the Soviet orbit 
from 1945 to 1951 and for whom no previous disposition has been 
made. Based on the flow during 1951, it is estimated that 6,000 
more will cross the Curtain during 1952. Although this number is 
considere? reasonable for planning purposes, it might increase 
during :* 2, as a result of: (1) the psychological effect of better 
handling; (2) a more favorable power position of the West in rela- 
tion to the USSR; 

2. In order of importance, the existing points of escape have been 
and presumably will continue to be Western Germany, Berlin, 
Western Austria, Trieste and Greece. Sixty-five percent or more of 
these escapees will, on the basis of past experience, come across 
into Western Germany and Western Austria 


Existing Facilities for Handling of Escapees 
3. Inter-government Migration Programs 


a. In November a Provisional Committee for the Movement of 
Migrants from Europe was established in Brussels. This Committee 
intends to arrange the resettlement of 115,000 migrants and for 
this purpose will utilize the 15 ships converted for migration pur- 

by the IRO.* Although principally concerned with the prob- 
em of alleviating surplus populations in Europe, the Committee's 
charter is broad enough to provide for movement overseas of Soviet 
orbit escapees. However, the Committee will probably concern 








*The International Refugee Organization, which since the end of World War Il 
has been the agency primarily responsible for the handling of refugees, wil! cease to 
exist not later than the end of February, 1952. The IRO was established for the pur- 
pose of care and resettlement of those persons displaced by the war, but also helped 
with escapees. Fourteen out of every fifteen refugees were handled, including sever- 
al thousand escapees. Of the 100,000 refugees not yet resettled, 12,000 are escapees 
from the Soviet orbit. | Footnote in the source text | 
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itself only with escapees who are capable of resettlement, and it is 
not expected that escapees who are of lesser interest for reasons of 
security, political background, health, language, or lack of required 
skills will be ee eee None the less, since the 
US. has contributed ten million to the Committee's thirty- 
four million dollar budget, and since the Director of the Committee 
will probably be a citizen of the United States, it is likely that the 
Department of State can influence the Committee's action in direc- 
tions which will assist in solving escapee problems. 

Assuming that su of the M ee Committee envisaged in 
this study is effi itis estimated. that during 1952, in conjunc- 
tion with other programs, 14,000 of the 18,000 escapees will be re- 
settled under the program 


4. Assistance by European Governments and Absorption into 
Local Economies 


a. Virtually all escapees pass, at one time or another, through 
existing camps and/or hospitals maintained by Western European 
governments or US. public and private organizations. These facili- 
ties are generally inadequate and morale is low. While the ma 
ty of persons entering these camps are ultimately absorbed, mabout 
400 per year can not for reasons of health, age and security be ade- 
quately disposed of. Present handling of this group is entirely inad- 
equate. 

b. In addition, approximately 1200 escapees each year are ab- 
sorbed into the economies of loca | Western European countries. 
These individuals usually have special skills, knowledge of lan- 
guage and often have relatives in Western Europe. Some of them 
are absorbed after a period of training and indoctrination 


5. Capabilities of the United States Voluntary Agencies. 


a. Fifteen United States private organizations contribute several 
million dollars annually to the relief and welfare of displaced per- 
sons and refugees. Much of this has been carried out by Jewish, 
Catholic and other religious welfare organizations. Ail private 
United States organizations in 1951 spent approximately 3% mil- 
lion dollars for the care and resettlement of approximately 6,000 
escapees. These private organizations received considerable assist- 
ance through the facilities of the IRO, which will be replaced in 
part by the Committee formed at Brussels. It is estimated that the 
private organizations with existing funds and facilities could sig- 
nificantly aid in the care and resettlement of 5,000 escapees during 
1952. 


6. Exploitation by United States Government. 


c. le Bill: The Lodge Bill passed in 1950° and amended in 
1951 authorizes the enlistment in the United States Army of 12,500 





*Reference is to the Alien Enlistment Act of 1950, P. L. 81-597 (64 Stat. 316), June 
30, 19%) 
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unmarried aliens. During 1950, no escapees were enlisted. During 
1951, thy trea! seemy setitdly Premed A staprene By wegen ey 
the United States. Four thousand escapees have applied for enlist- 
ment and of these 1500 are in the process of security screening 
Under the program as it is now being administered by wo bewdager- yh it 
is unlikely that a significant number of the 18,000 escapees wil 
enlisted in the United States Army during 1952 


7. Other Capabilities of the US. Government. 

Under the Mutual Security Act in the Kersten Amendment, Con- 
gress authorized $100,000,000 which can be drawn upon for utiliza- 
tion in the problem of escapees. Congress apparently intended that 
these funds should be used primarily for training and equipping es- 
capee forces to be added to NATO, rather than for the care of esca- 
pees. However, the authorization is sufficiently broad to permit the 
utilization of a portion of these funds for the latter purpose in the 
implementation of the program contemplated in this study. MSA 
and the Department of Defense may feel that this authorization is 
in fact a requirement for the use of some of these funds for the 
first purpose and it will be recommended that programs of this 
character be considered in the second PSB study 


[SECTION Iv} 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. It is estimated that some 13-15,000 escapees can be resettled 
through the Migrant Committee aggressively encouraged by the 
US. and with maximum support of voluntary agencies. Some 
2,000-2,500 can be absorbed into the indigenous facilities of Europe: 
the Lodge Bill, while it will, under present programs, absorb less 
than 300, has a considerably larger authorization... . While it is 
recognized that these programs can only satisfy those requirements 
if they are fully coordinated, adequately financed, and aggressively 
administered, it is apparent that the programs are capable of ab- 
sorbing the expected flow of escapees. 

2. While it is possible that the psychological effect of adequate 
handling of these escapees will increase the flow, it is equally 
likely the Communists will increase the severity of repressive 
measures and that this will reduce the rate of escape. However, if 
the flow should increase there is sufficient flexibility in the pro- 
grams envisaged above to absorb some increase if they are carried 
out as recommended. It is therefore concluded that there is little 
risk that these programs will require extensive modifications or 
great expansion during the foreseeable future. 

3. It is concluded, therefore, that the main problem to be solved 
in connection with escapees are those of organization, control, fi- 
nancing, administration and coordination. Despite the existence of 
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IRO. there has never been an international or national or private 
organization with the authority and capacity to deal with the e=- 
capee problem as a whole. With the end of IRO and the expansion 
of US. programs, the establishment of an adequate agency 
with such authority has become critical. it is clearly necessary to 
center the total coordinating and administrative responsibility in 
one organization and provide it with the authority and funds neces- 
sary to carry out the job 

4. Such an organization should be capable of insuring or arrang- 
ing the employment, resettlement, or care of all escapees from the 
Soviet orbit who are not otherwise used and at the same time 
should be capable of providing certain necessary services to assist 
US. operating programs. It should be capable of rapid creation and 
should be insured of the necessary funds and an experienced staff 

5. Specifically, this program should be responsible for 


a. Cooperation with foreign governments to assist them in the col. 
lection and registration of escapees. All escapees should be grou 
and maintained in suitable government reception centers. US 
Government officials should assist in the registration and alloca- 
tion of escapees, for the purposes of insuring maximum migration 
and local absorption and in order to screen all! qualified escapees 
for placement in US. ational programs Bu n govern- 
ments will cooperate with US. officials in these efforts because 
they are anxious to have the escapees disposed of 

b. Arrangements for the provision of supplemental care and main- 
tenance. Provision of immediate and interim care and maintenance 
at the present inadequate and minimum level carried out by local 
governments should continue. However, in order to raise the stand- 
ards of this care to adequate levels an average of 150 per annum 
must be provided by the U.S. program. Officials administering the 
program should provide necessary coordination of US. private ref- 
ugee organizations to insure maximum supplemental care from 
those sources in the form of additional food, clothing, medical sup- 

ies, legal advice and ot!er material assistance to give escapees 

possible care 

c. Arrangements to use available funds ay Fach of overseas trans- 
portation costs of the ships prov by the Migrant Committee. The 
cost of emigration transportation for the —s of individuals 
under the Migrant Committee program will normally be charged to 
the receiving governments. In order to insure the handling of a 
maximum number of esca . however, the escapee program 
should provide for the subsidization of a major part of the transpor- 
tation costs for escapees. 

It is considered that if the am provided three-fourths of this 
cost, sufficient inducement would be provided so that the receiving 
governments would give special consideration to accepting escapees 
on a priority basis. Full cooperation of private organizations in the 
refugee field should be sought to the end that they finance the 
transportation of as many escapees as possible with their own 
funds. It is important that the escapee program arrange the neces- 
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sary screening of skills and job qualifications and other processing 
steps connected with resettlement so that qualified escapees can be 
brought to the attention of receiving governments as rapidly as 
possible. 

d. Provide special consideration to insure the adequate care and 
employment of escapees who cannot be migrated. This is the respon- 
sibility of the local governments. However, special assistance will 
be required in situations which the local governments are not han- 
dling adequately. U.S. counterpart funds will be required as an 
added inducement for the local governments to absorb escapees 
into their own economies. Private refugee organizations should also 
be persuaded to give special consideration to those cases for which 
they have special qualifications, such as escapees requiring hospi- 
talization and old age care. There will also be a group of escapees 
involving criminals and political security cases who will have to be 
given special attention under this program in order to avoid unde- 
sirable psychological repercussions. These people will not be capa- 
ble of normal migration nor will they be welcomed by the local 
economies. 


6. Excluding the cost of programs for direct U.S. Government use 
of escapees (such as the Lodge Bill) and excluding the cost of care 
provided by local governments, it is estimated that the remaining 
expenses to care for and resettle escapees in 1952 will be approxi- 
mately $7,200,000. This budget is admittedly generous and provides 
for considerably better care than has been provided by IRO. The 
budget breakdown is as follows: (a) $3,500,000 for inland and over- 
seas transportation; (b) $2,700,000 for care and maintenance in 
Europe; (c) $1,000,000 for administrative expenses. This would pro- 
vide for care and maintenance at a standard of living equal to the 
particular Western European country to which the escape is made. 
It would also provide for the full cost of transportation for those 
escapees who are migrated. 

[Here follows numbered paragraph 7, a four-page discussion of 
which agencies or organizations could best administer the escapee 


program. | 
SECTION V 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. It is recommended that the Psychological Strategy Board: 
a. Request the State Department: 


(1) To accept the responsibility of administering the escapee 
program outlined in this study. 

(2) To develop and put into effect as a matter of urgency an 
a plan under which the functions set forth in Section 
IV, paragraph 5 will be carried out. Among other actions this 
plan should provide for: 
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(a) The necessary administrative action, both in Washington 
and in the field. 

(b) Coordination with other U.S. Government departments and 
agencies to insure that adequate facilities are provided for 
the screening of all escapees for employment in the several 
U.S. psychological, operational or intelligence programs. 

(c) Periodic reports to the PSB on the implementation of this 


program.’ 


c. Request the Department of Defense: 


(1) To request the Department of the Army to liberalize the 
conditions under which escapees may be recruited under the 
authorization of the Lodge Bill and to take ali feasible steps to 
expand such recruiting. 


d. Request the Mutual Security Agency: 


(1) To cooperate with the Department of State in planning 
and programming for the necessary use of an estimated $2 mil- 
lion of counterpart and GARIOA funds. 

(2) To provide an estimated $4,300,000 of the funds author- 
ized by the Kersten Amendment for utilization in effecting the 
implementation of the escapee program. 


e. Request the Director of the PSB: 


(1) To insure that arrangements be made under which the 
necessary interdepartmental coordination of this program will 
be effected. 

(2) To undertake the continuing evaluation of the effective- 
ness of this program as a matter of national psychological in- 
terest. 

(3) To continue with the immediate preparation of the addi- 
tional studies and recommendations authorized in the 4th 
mecting of the PSB. 





"By letter of Dec. 28, the Director of the PSB, Gordon Gray, formally requested 
that Secretary Acheson, on behalf of the Department of State, accept the responsi- 
bility recommended in the preceding paragraphs. In a reply of Jan. 23 to Raymond 
Allen, who had replaced Gray as Director at the beginning of the year, Webb assent- 
ed to the request. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, PSB D-18 Series) 
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Annex I 
Paper Prepared by the Psychological Strategy Board 


Action oF PSB on Octoser 25, 1951, REGARDING Derectors, REFu- 
GEES AND POTENTIAL GUERRILLAS FROM AND IN THE SOVIET ORBIT 


At its fourth meeting, PSB took the following action: 


“Action: In view of the importance to psychological strategic and 
operational planning .. . of arranging for the care of escapees 
from the Iron Curtain countries and of developing a program or 
programs therefor, and methods of financing the same, with mini- 
mum confusion and waste-time, the Board approved the following 
actions, proposed by Mr. Webb: 


‘(1) That the Psychological Strategy Board call a joint meet- 
ing of all agencies concerned . . . for the purpose of consider- 
ing what, if any, concrete projects and programs might be un- 
dertaken by the United States Government with respect to 
such defectors, refugees and potential guerrillas if funds there- 
for were available. 

‘(2) That the Psychological Strategy Board provide a steering 
member to a panel which is directed (a) to consider what, if 
any, projects and programs of the foregoing character might 
further national strategic objectives; (b) to monitor the develop- 
ment of specific projects and programs that meet this require- 
ment; (c) to coordinate any such project or program with na- 
tional strategic objectives; and (d) to consider all possible 
sources for the financing thereof. 

(3) In the event that the studies contemplated under (2) 
above should indicate that certain specific programs and 
projects having merit cannot be financed without recourse to 
section 101(a) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, that the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board or such of its constituent agencies as 
may be primarily involved submit such projects and programs 
for the consideration of the Director of Mutual Security”. 


No. 64 


The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic and Consular Offices' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 31, 1952—6:06 p. m. 
676. Re Depcirtel 363 Oct 18.2 Psychological Strategy Board 
(PSB) has recently worked out and approved a special program® de- 





‘Drafted by Dawson and cleared in PSB, EE, R, GER, S/MSA, UNA/R, WE, P, and 
UNL. Sent to all the major European diplomatic posts 

2Nit printed. (760.00/ 10-1851) 

"Reference is to PSB D-18/a, Dec. 0, 1951, supra 
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signed secure improved methods and standards reception and inter- 
im care and maintenance Iron Curtain escapees, and to facilitate 
resettlement of maximum nr in other countries. (Board consists 
Under Secretaries State and Defense, Director CIA and Director 
PSB). In working out program all constituent agencies of Board 
recognized importance securing adequate treatment and disposition 
in free world of Iron Curtain escapees and that failure do so cld 
jeopardize critical US efforts against satellites and Sov Union. 

On basis statistics recd from US Missions concerned areas pro- 
gram computed for estimated 6,000 new escapees forthcoming year 
in Ger, Aust, Ital, Trieste, Grk and Turk plus accumulation 12,000 
already on hand those areas who escaped subsequent to Jan 1, 
1948. These nrs do not include Ger refugees, Turk ethnics expelled 
from Bulg, Grk ethnics expelled from Rumania, Yugo refugees 
from Yugo or residual IRO or ex-enemy DPs as distinct from recent 
Iron Curtain escapees. 

Adequate budget recommended to implement above program 
rests primarily on dollar and counterpart funds which have been 
requested of Mutual Security Agency (MSA) but also includes cer- 
tain expected funds or services from Provisional Intergovernmental 
Comite for Movement of Migrants for Eur (PICMME) and private 
agencies. Direction and coordination of program in appropriate 
consultation with other govts, including control of expenditure 
funds wld rest in US hands. Broad functions envisaged as fols: 


(a) Collection registration identification new arrivals in special 
centers; 

(b) Supplemental care and maintenance to augment basic care 
and maintenance provided by local auths; 

(c) Special assistance in preselection, processing and meeting 
transportation costs of resettlement refugees as measure secure 
their priority selection by missions immigrant receiving countries. 


Responsibility admin program and estab suitable organizational 
arrangements in Wash and in concerned countries abroad has been 
assigned to and accepted by Dept, contingent upon provision of nec- 
essary funds for program. Final decision re funds not yet taken but 
expected soon and no serious difficulties anticipated. 

Missions will be advised urgently further developments as they 


occur. 
ACHESON 
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No. 65 


PSB OD. 1+ Sere 


Memorandum of Conversation, by John Sherman of the 
Psychological Strategy Board ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, February 26, 1952 
Subject: Meeting in Office of Mr. Charles Murphy, Special Assist- 
ant to the President, on matters relating to Soviet Orbit Esca- 
pees 

1. The meeting was attended by members of the White House 
staff, the three Displaced Persons Commissioners, Mr. Berger of 
DMS, and representatives from State, Defense, CIA, Justice, PSB, 
and the Bureau of the Budget 

2. The meeting had apparently been inspired by Mr. Berger, who 
described the PSB Phase A Plan® briefly ai.d stated that the main 
problem was whether Mr. Harriman should transfer the 4.3 million 
dollars to State to support a “welfare program’. He stated that 
MSA had no questions as to the legality of the transfer, but felt 
that it should not be made until after the Administration's position 
had been determined on the formation of escapee military units— 
the main purpose of the Kersten Rider. A great deal of discussion 
ensued during which all three Displaced Persons Commissioners 
stated their view that something must be done immediately to pro- 
vide care and maintenance, as well as resettlement, for all persons 
escaping from the Iron Curtain. They stressed that the Administra 
tion will be vigorously attacked unless it can demonstrate it has 
done something about this problem. Mr. Berger indicated that after 
all they had had this before them for only two or three weeks. It 
was pointed out, however, that the Psychological Strategy Board 
had approved this program and had recommended to MSA the 
transfer of funds on December 20 

3. The main points developed thereafter were: (Mr. Berger left 
the meeting during the early part of this discussion.) 


(a) There will be loud and vigorous criticism of the Administra- 
tion by some Congressmen no matter what action is taken. There 
was unanimous sentiment among those present that the Adminis- 
tration should not wait for further expression of Congressional 
opinion on Phase A 

ib) The Defense representative indicated that reports would be 
submitted to the Secretary's office by the three services on the 


‘According to an account by Laurence A. Dawson of the Refugees and Displaced 
Persons Staff of the Department of State, the meeting described here took place on 
Feb. 25. (PSB files, lot 62 D 333, PSB D-1* Series 

Document 65 
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purely military aspects of organizing escapee military units about 
March 1. He felt that the Secretary of Defense might be prepared 
to state a Defense position on the military aspects of this problem 
by early April.* He stated that this would be submitted to the Psy- 
chological Strategy Board and then to NSC, and indicated that 
before a final decision could be made, the very important political 
decisions involved would have to be determined 

ic) There was unanimous agreement that action can be taken on 
Phase A without waiting for a decision on the question of forming 
military units with escapees. Commissioner O'Connor stated that 
he had worked very closely with Congressman Kersten and that he 
was certain the Congressman considered the Phase A Program to 
be consistent with the intent of his Amendment. Commissioner Ro- 
senfield stated that the successful implementation of a care and 
maintenance program was an indispensable prerequisite to any 
progress involving people escaping from the Soviet Orbit; that 
although he had not seen the PSB Phase A Program, he urged that 
it be put into effect since it had the support of State Department 
and CIA 


ie) Mr. Murphy closed the meeting with a statement that it 
looked as though the next thing required was for him to see the 
President 


4. It was felt by those representatives of the member agencies on 


the Board who attended the meeting that considerable progress 
was made. However, it was felt that some further steps may need 
to be taken to insure that the President speaks to Mr. Harriman 
and asks him to transfer the necessary funds to implement the pro- 
gram.* 

JOHN SHERMAN 


'No statement of the Department of Defense position by the Secretary of Defense 
on this question has been found in Department of State files; for the plan submitted 
to the PSB by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Mar. 17, concerning the formation of escapee 
military units, see infra 

‘According to Webb's notes on the PSB luncheon meeting of Feb. 28, it was re- 
ported by Allen that Harriman was “not inclined to allocate MSA funds for the es- 
capee program.” (100.4 PSB/2-2852) No record of any discussion between Harriman 
and President Truman on this subject has been found in the Department of State 
files, but Harriman formally recommended the allocation of $4.3 million for the Es- 
capee Program from Mutual Security funds in a letter of Mar. 20 to the President 
(Truman Library, White House Central Files, “Mutual Defense and Security’) In a 
letter of Mar. 22 to various members of Congress, President Truman announced the 
Escapee Program. (Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 14, 1952, p. 602) 
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Memorandum by the Deputy Chief of the Joint Subsidiary Plans 
Division, Joint Chiefs of Staff (Hopkins, to the Psychological 
Strategy Board’ 


TOP SECRET 'WasHiInGTon,! March 17, 1952 
SPDM-93-52 


PROGRAM FOR EXPLOITATION AND UTILIZATION OF ESCAPEES 


1. The preliminary plan provides for the formation of military 
elements in implementation of the socalled “Kersten Amend- 
ment .* The plan is concerned with the formation of selected per- 
sons from Soviet Bloc countries and regions into military elements 
in support of U.S. military forces which are affiliated with the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. It sets forth a phased program 
to recruit, organize, train and utilize escapees, and establishes basic 
guidance for these activities over the first three years of a pro- 
gram, beginning | July 1952. Certain preliminary activities re- 
quired for its detailed implementation are reflected by the plan 

2. a. Initial reception, subsequent care and ultimate provision for 
refugees in Europe are activities of private organizations operating 
under the aegis of the State Department, and this is established as 
a pattern of US. activity by PSB D-18/a.* The preliminary plan 
envisages a military program, in cooperation with the basic effort 
undertaken by such private organizations, whereby military re- 
cruitment may be publicized, volunteers removed, and, as required, 
returned to those organizations when not selected for service in the 
military program 

b. All volunteers selected for military service, except for those in 
dividuals who are otherwise suitably qualified, will complete six 
months’ basic training. For this purpose, volunteers will be orga- 
nized in light infantry regiments. Such units will be formed as 
phased personnel increments. Under the program, one new regi- 
ment is envisaged to begin basic training each month during the 
first six months of activity, starting 1 July 1952. Beginning | Janu 
ary 1953, it is envisaged one new training regiment will be activat-. 
ed each three weeks through the duration of the program, so that 


‘Attached to a memorandum from Hopkins to Godel (PSB) which noted that the 
paper had not been coordinated with Hopkins military colleagues due to the urgen 
cy of its consideration by the PSB Pa::<! 

*Reference is to Section 101l(a¥1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, PL. 82-165 
65 Stat. 373), Oct. 10, 1951 

‘Document 63 
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the final regiment will begin training on 30 June 1955. At that 
time the plan envisages that approximately 60,000 escapee-volun- 
teers will have been entered in the program 

c. Upon completion of basic training, volunteers will be assigned 
to the commands in Europe under the Joint Chiefs of Staff and 
other US. agencies in Europe, either for further training and orga- 
nization or for immediate employment. As a result of basic training 
it is considered that such units will have a capability as labor or 
service units, with only limited capability as combat forces. It is en- 
visaged that military units to be formed and organized after basic 
individual training is completed possibly may be developed into di- 
verse, combat worthy elements. Thus, being considered are 

(1) Air Force—National squadrons and wings 

(2) Navy— Minesweeper or other smal! craft units 

(3) Army—Regimental combat teams and combat and service 
support units, including engineer and signal units 


d. Type of organization and scope of extended training subse- 
quent to completion of basic training will be conditioned by the 
nature of employment for which the units are destined, and this in 
turn will be determined by the objectives to be attained by the pro- 
gram. Employment of the military elements to be formed either as 
combat or combat support type units will require advanced train- 
ing. Similarly, specialized training will be required to permit utili- 
zation of such personnel for other distinctive roles and missions. It 
is estimated that six months of such training will produce qualified 
individuals and units for many important and useful tasks. |) is 
considered that specific needs and objectives of the military Serv- 
ices will determine the training, organization and employment of 
the basically-trained personne! allocated to them. Regardless of the 
nature of the organization it appears that the troop ceilings of com- 
mands in Europe under the Joint Chiefs of Staff would have to be 
increased. If the activities envisaged by the plan are undertaken 
without appropriate increase in troop ceilings, there will be estab- 
lished requirements which can be met only at the expense of exist- 
ing programs and commitments. Accordingly, appropriate increases 
in the ceilings of the military services may have to be authorized 

e. Build-up of commands in Europe under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff with appropriate U.S. elements is proposed, as may be re- 
quired to enable employment of escapee-volunteer units. Such aug- 
mentation will be conditioned by requirements for support of the 
military elements to be formed and in consideration of current US 
capabilities for such support 
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3. a. Estimated direct costs of the program proposed by the plan 
include: 


FY 1952 FY 1952 
Total $6,431,020 $41,951,420 


4. It is important to note that none of the matériel requirements 
reflected by this plan have been programmed and that no funds 
have been reported or allocated in this matter. It is considered 
likely that, if approved, implementation of the plan would require 
supplemental funds during FY 1953. This consideration is dictated 
by a possible measure of success of the program, entailing an accel- 
eration of U.S. efforts in its development and exploitation 


Tab A 


Memorandum by the Deputy Chief of the Joint Subsidiary Plans 
Division, Joint Chiefs of Staff (Hopkins), to the Psychological 
Strategy Board 


1. Among the policy questions involved in implementation of the 
program are the following: 


a. Prior to adoption of the program, consideration must be given 
to its implications regarding present U.S. foreign policy; reactions 
of Allied governments to a recruiting and training program con- 
ducted within their jurisdiction; and similarly, reaction of German 
and Austrian governments in this regard; and eventual relations of 
the military elements to be formed to SHAPE and to the European 
Defense Forces. 

b. Possible development of psychological association between the 
program and any particular émigré group(s) warrants attention and 
appropriate determination 

c. Type of organization and scope of extended training should be 
conditioned by the nature of employment for which the units are 
destined, and this in turn will be determined by the objectives to be 
attained by the program. Decisions must be reached regarding the 
role of the units in the over-all U.S. military effort is aaa the 
possible extension of the program beyond a three year period; the 
effect of an extended program on U.S. troop commitments in 
Europe; and the eventual disposition of volunteers released from 
service under U.S. auspices. 

d. Employment of the military elements to be formed either as 
combat or combat support type units will require advanced train- 
ing. Similarly, specialized training will be required to permit utili- 
zation of amie personne! for [illegible] and missions. It is estimated 
that six months of such training would produce qualified individ- 
uals and units for many important and useful tasks. Specific needs 
and objectives of the military Services will determine the training, 
organization and employment of the basically-trained personne] al- 
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located to them. Decisions regarding the type units to be organized 
and their physical location necessarily must be conditioned by cur- 
rent US. military capabilities to support those units. Regardless of 
the nature of organization(s) to be developed, it appears that the 
troop ceilings of JCS commands in Europe would have to be in- 
creased. Such an increase should be authorized as applicable to the 
ceilings of the military Services, insofar as any one Service may be 
affected or concerned. If the activities envisaged by the plan are 
undertaken without appropriate increase in troop ceilings, there 
will be established requirements which can be met only at the ex- 
pense of existing programs and commitments 

e. While the intent of the Congress to serve US. interests and 
security is clearly evident, the impact of such a program, compet- 
ing with other projects for military end-items, can be of consider- 
able consequence 

f. Formation of national units may be desirable, but if such units 
are formed, consideration must be given to intra-units personne! 
relations. The views of governments concerned regarding the pres- 
ence of foreign national units within their territories, and the ad- 
visability of stationing such units in areas contiguous to their 
native lands, are additional matters requiring policy deliberation 


2. In essence, policy matters which are mentioned above are 
closely related to certain basic international political consider- 
ations. These include 


a. Implications of the program regarding present U.S. foreign 
policy 


(1) With respect to USSR— 


(a) Possibly deemed aggressive act 
(b) Provocation for extensive Soviet countermeasures 


(2) With respect to Allied and other European nations— 


(a) Deemed precipitous act 
(b) At variance with avowed desire for “peace” 
ic) Development of pressures which will affect 


1. Government stability 
2. Status of existing pacts and agreements 


(3) With respect to neutral nations, primarily “third force” 
powers such as India and Iran— 


(a) Deemed precipitous act 
(b) Attitude toward US. affected by fear of Soviet countermeas- 
ures leading to war 


(4) With respect to basic current U.S. policy— 


(a) Abandons containment, or at least, 
(b) Intensifies, accelerates and extends apparent trend toward 
ultimate liberation of Soviet Bloc peoples 
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b. Reactions of Allied and German and Austrian Governments to 
such a program conducted within their jurisdiction 


(1) Sovereignty compromise; consequent possible Soviet ex- 
ploitation of public opinion 

(2) Traditional antipathies toward peoples concerned 

(3) Pay and standard of living differentials 

(4) Competition with their own recruiting program 

(5) Effects on local economies 


Eventual relations to SHAPE and to EDF. 


(1) National status of such personne! and units 

(2) Political representation at policy level 

(3) Ultimate fiscal, administrative and logistical support re- 
sponsibility 


Association with particular emigré groupis) 


(1) Effect on Allied and neutral opinion. 

(2) Effect om success of the basic program, incivding recruit- 
ing 

(3) Effect on Soviets 


3. Additionally, there are other policy matters mentioned above 
which bear on military decisions. These include: 


a. Role of units in over-all U.S. military effort in Europe 


(1) Their status; as affiliates with US. forces, and ultimately 
to NATO 

(2) Overall organizational structure. 

(3) Possible replacement for U.S. troops 


b. Effect of extended program on U.S. troop commitments 


(1) Require increase in troop ceilings 

(2) Tax other regional or area requirements 
(3) Provide additional forces 

(4) Possibly replace U.S. forces in Europe 


c. US. capabilities to support these units 


(1) Administrative and logistical; present and likely future; 
feasibility and advisability 

(2) Competing with NATO and other MDAP commitments. 

(3) Competing with US. training establishment, general re- 
serve, and operational forces, otherwise deployed 


d. Eventual disposition of volunteers 


(1) Ultimate resettlement 
(2) Disciplinary cases within span of service. 
(3) To national governments claiming such personnel. 
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4. It is evident that the implications inherent in policy matters 
reflected above touch on ramified U.S. interests and concern in 
such an endeavor. The basic relationship of any such program to 
the broad field of foreign policy is obvious, and likewise, military 
aspects of the problem can be readily recognized. However, ther* is 
another fundamental consideration in this matter, bearing on each 
of those broad fields, and this must be carefully assessed. U.S. do- 
mestic policy is that fundamental consideration. In this regard, its 
two principal facts appear to be: (1) humanitarian and (2) political 
These will condition any action in the matter 


No. 67 
PPB of hens 2,arD PSB D1 * Serves 


Paper Prepared by the Staff of the Psychological Strategy Board' 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON, July 31, 1952.) 


Procress Report To THE PsyCHOLOGICAL StrRaTecy BoarD on Psy- 
CHOLOGICAL OPERATIONS PLAN FOR Soviet Orsit Escarees— 
Puase “A” «PSB D-18a)? 


This plan, approved by PSB December 20, 1951, includes pro- 
grams to care for and resettle current escapees, and envisages max- 
imum possible utilization of escapees in under the Lodge 
Amendment to the Universal Military Training and Service Act, 
Public Law 51, which permits recruitment of escapees into the U.S 
Armed Forces 

Escapees are those persons from the territory or control of the 
USSR, the Baltic States, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Bulgar- 
ia, Rumania and Albania, who escape into Western Europe, rang- 
ing from Turkey to Sweden. East Germans, Yugoslavs, Chinese and 
ethnic expellees, such as Turks and Greeks, are not included 

On April 7, pursuant to approval by the President, $4.3 million 
were made available by the Director of Mutual Security to the 
Department of State, which had been given responsibility for the 
program. 

The time since funds were made available has been used: 


(1) to identify and care for the most urgent immediate needs of 
escapees; and 





‘Circulated to all members of the PSB under a covering memorandum by Allen 
dated July 31 
?Document 63 
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(2) to build the organization and staff for the continuing adminis- 
tration of the program 


Organization 


A regional office has been established in HICOG and a 
policy and coordination unit in the Department of State has been 
attached to the staff of the Advisor on Refugees and Displaced Per- 
sons, Bureau of United Nations Affairs 


Preliminary Arrangements 


A general contract was signed on June 16, 1952, with the Provi- 
sional Committee for the Movement of Migrants from Europe 
(PICMME, an international body organized in November, 1951) for 
the overseas transport of up to 14,000 escapees during one year at 
an estimated rate of $100 per capita. Further detailed negotiations 
on movement of escapees under the PICMME contract and operat- 
ing procedures with voluntary agencies took place during July 


Resettlement 


The first escapee to be moved under the program left Germany 
for the United States on June 4; eight others departed June 16, and 
another shipment was scheduled for July 14. In Austria, 123 per- 
sons are being prepared for resettlement to Canada; two have been 
moved from Italy to Ecuador. It is anticipated that a scheduled 
fiow may be attained in August 


Supplemental Care 


Projects have been authorized to care for urgent immediate 
needs of escapees resident in Greece, Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Italy. The assistance has taken the form of food, clothing, 
shoes, repair and decontamination of barracks, medical treatment 
and the like. For example, in Germany, projects developed by the 
National Catholic Welfare League, the Lutheran World Federation, 
and World YM/YWCA, are being supported by funds obligated 
under this program and will provide aid regardless of religious af- 
filiation. In every country of operation the immediate needs of the 
escapees are being met 


Propaganda Utilization 


For the present, no general propaganda utilization of the plans 
and activities of the Escapee Program is contemplated by State De- 
partment. Spot treatment through overseas information media of 
newsworthy care and resettlement projects and of assistance to key 
individuals will be undertaken when circumstances are favorable 
and opportunities are presented. Dissemination will be confined to 
Iron Curtain areas. When the program has greater accomplish- 
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ments to point to, the State Department plans more general treat- 
ment 


Funds 


Of the initial authorization of $4,300,000 an estimated $1,500,000 
was obligated during the fiscal year 1952. It should be noted that 
the request to the Congress for fiscal year 1953 was in the amount 
of $4,260,500, consisting of the $2.8 million unused in FY ‘52 plus 
an additional $1,460,500 to cover an increase in the estimated 
number of escapees already requiring assistance. Under the terms 
of the Mutual Security Act further determination by the President 
authorizing the use of the additional $1,460,500 for the Escapee 
Program will be required 


Accomplishment of Other Purposes 

The Department of Defense was requested under this phase of 
the plan to liberalize the conditions under which escapees may be 
recruited under the authorization of the Lodge Amendment to the 
Universal Military Training and Service Act and to take all! feasi- 
ble steps to expand such recruiting. Physical and mental require- 
ments have been somewhat relaxed. Of 5194 applications from es- 
capees, 3916 have been rejected, 295 have been accepted (262 of 
whom are already on active duty) and 982 are being processed 
Most of the latter cases are still in the hands of CIC 


No. 68 
POR files. bot ©2 T2908. PSR DD 1* Service 


The Under Secretary of State (Bruce) to the Secretary of Defense 
(Lovett)" 


TOP SECRET |Wasnincton,| December 22, 1952 
Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of State has given careful 

study to the military plan for implementation of the Kersten 

Amendment forwarded with your letter of October 25, 1952. 

As was made clear by Department of State representatives in 
March, when a similar plan was under study in the Psychological 
Strategy Board, this Department is prepared to do its utmost to 
solve the political problems involved in implementing a plan of this 


‘Drafted by Trueheart 
*Neither the military plan nor the letter is printed 
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kind. These problems would be of major proportions so far as our 
NATO Allies and Germany and Austria are concerned. To assess 
the political problems adequately and to proceed realistically with 
development of the plan, it will be necessary to consult certain of 
our NATO-EDC partners. The Department of State believes, how- 
ever, that it will be unwise to raise the matter with foreign govern- 
ments until a firm decision has been reached that the plan is feasi- 
ble and desirable from the military point of view. It is not clear 
from your letter that this is the case. 

In discussions which have been held since reccipt of your letter, 
Defense representatives have advised us informally that the De- 
partment of Defense is now giving consideration to implementation 
of the Kersten Amendment through medification and expansion of 
the existing Labor Service Organization attached to United States 
forces in Europe. From the foreign political point of view, this 
method of implementation is considered far superior to the plan 
forwarded with your letter of October 25. The composition of the 
Labor Service Organization must in any event be modified follow- 
ing ratification of the Contractual Agreements;* we would antici- 
pate no major political impediment to substitution of Iron Curtain 
refugees for German nationals discharged at that time. Moreover, 
if the program is carried out with care and with due regard for 
timing, it should be possible to modify the functions of the Organi- 
zation, or selected elements, for example by establishing cadres for 
combat units. 

It is, therefore, suggested that the Department of Defense contin- 
ue the development of its plans for the Labor Service Organization. 
The Department of State stands ready to provide such assistance 
and advice as may be required. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip Bruce 





*For documentation concerning the signing of the Contractual Agreements on 
Germany, May 26, 1952, see vol. vu, Part 1, pp. 1)1 ff. 
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No. 69 


790 5/2-1258 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dunn) to the Depar! nent of State 


TOP SECRET Paris, February 12, 1953—8 p. m. 
4531. Noforn. From Reinhardt. Reference your telegram 4362.' 
General Gruenther had General Anders for luncheon on February 
10. As Department probably knows, both officers served together in 
Italy during the war where they saw a great deal of each other. 
Anders did raise quesiion of forming a Polish corps, but 
Gruenther told him that he saw no likelihood that such a project 
could be considered seriously in foreseeable future. Meeting was 
conducted on friendly basis and Anders did not press his point, al- 
though he did make clear that in his opinion, formation of such a 
unit in one of Western countries would be tremendous encourage- 
ment to people in Poland. In speculating as to what country might 
be suitable for a Polish organization, he ruled out England and con- 
sidered it unlikely that one could be formed in France or Italy. He 
thought perhaps Spain might be one government that would accept 
such an organization, but he was not given any encouragement by 

Gruenther that it could succeed. 
DUNN 





‘Telegram 4362, Feb. 11, expressed concern at the news that Anders was seeking 
an appointment with Gruenther to discuss the formation of a Polish corps in West- 
ern Furope, and recommended that the appointment be arranged with a lower-rank- 
ing NATO officer and that the discussion not include the question of a Polish corps 
(740.5/2-1153) 


No. 70 


8/S-NSC files, lot 63 _D 351, NSC 145 Series 


Memorandum by the President to the Executive Secretary of the 
Nationa! Security Council (Lay)' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, 14 February 1953. 
NSC 143 
Subject: Proposal for a Volunteer Freedom Corps 


1. In the interest of our national security, the burden now rest- 
ing upon the youth of America in the world struggle against Com- 





‘Included with the source text was a cover sheet and a memorandum by Lay to 
the National Security Council indicating that the President's memorandum was 
scheduled for discussion at the NSC meeting of Feb. 18. 
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munism should be relieved by providing additional combat man- 
power. We should find a way to mobilize the will to oppose Commu- 
nism which exists in countries under the Communist yoke. One 
way to meet these objectives is outlined below, in sufficient detail 
to be susceptible of intelligent study by the council: a proposal for a 
“Volunteer Freedom Corps’. Please schedule this proposal for early 
study by the Council. 
2. Proposal for a “Volunteer Freedom Corps’’ 


a. The United States Army, under appropriate legislative author- 
ity, will establish a Volunteer Freedom Corps, composed of infantry 
battalions representative of the respective nationalities behind the 
Iron Curtain. The United States Army is selected because arms, 
training, and maintenance will be provided by the United States. 

b. Each battalion representative of any such nationality will 
have a distinctive shoulder patch, insignia, flag, ceremonies, etc. 

c. Such Corps will be recruited from stateless, single, anti-Coni- 
munist young men, coming from the countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. To obtain voluntary enlistments of such men, the United 
States Army will carry on a positive recruiting campaign in coordi- 
nation with the Department of State and with the Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Cold War Operations. The name “Volun- 
teer Freedom Corps” emphasizes that persons enlisting therein are 
not mere mercenaries or soldiers of fortune, but are sincere, con- 
vinced, anti-Communist volunteers for freedom. 

d. Upon enlistment in the Corps: 


(1) A recruit will take an oath of obedience to military orders 
of his American officers. 

(2) A recruit will be paid in accordance with a schedule dif- 
ferent from American soldiers’ pay schedules. 

(3) A recruit will become entitled, after a period of honorable 
service (perhaps for a period of three years), to be eligible for 
United States citizenship. 

(4) A recruit who develops a special aptitude and other nec- 
essary qualifications will be taken into the regular United 
States Army, in the spirit of the Lodge Act,? to provide, in the 
event of global hostilities, a supply of qualified officer person- 
nel to serve as interpreters, intelligence specialists, General 
Staff Officers, and combat commanders of alien troops. 


e. Battalions of the Volunteer Freedom Corps will be attached as 
corps troops to divisions, either of United States or of United Na- 
tions forces as deemed at the time most advantageous. 

f. An ad hoc committee appointed by the National Security 
Council will work out all other terms and provisions of this propos- 
al and report back to the Council for approval. Such committee 
might be composed of representatives from the Department of 





“Reference is to the Alien Enlistment Act of 1950, P.L. 81-597 (64 Stat. 316), June 
30, 1950. 
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State, the Department of Defense, the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Psychological Strategy Board (acting for the Special Assistant 
to the President for Cold War Operations), and chaired by a retired 
high-ranking Army general, of vigor, determination, and broad un- 
derstanding (for example, Lt. General Willis D. Crittenberger). 
After the National Security Council has approved the proposal in 
full detail, the chairman of such ad hoc committee will be available 
to act as an executive in seeing that the policy decision of the 
Council is carried into effect in actual operations. 

g. As the carrying into effect of the proposal will require legisla- 
tion, it is desirable that Congressional cooperation be enlisted 
before undertaking all the action stated in 2-f above. 


3. I have been disappointed in the progress made by the United 
States Army in carrying into effect the Lodge Act, the objective of 
which was to produce from stateless, anti-Communist young men 
an elite of officer material. As of 30 October 1952, the figures 
shown me were: 

Applied for recruitment 6,008 
Rejections 4,847 

Acceptances 395 

Scheduled for processing 108 
Under review by CIC 655 


For the success of the Volunteer Freedom Corps, it would be neces- 
sary for the Army to take a quite different position towards it and 
towards Lodge Act recruitment. 

4. | am advised that the British Pioneer Corps, formed to give 
refugees from Hitlerism a chance to fight in World War II, recruit- 
ed 15 battalions which were used by nationality as corps troops. It 
would seem possible in these days of tension, with a zeal equal to 
the need, to recruit up to 250,000 men for the Volunteer Freedom 
Corps. The USSR has learned how to get millions of non-Russians 
armed, trained, and fighting or capable of fighting on the side of 
the Soviets. 

Dwicut D. E1isENHOWER 
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» Exenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 132d Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, February 18, 195.3' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 

Present at the 132nd meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding, the Vice President of the United 
States, the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director, Bureau of the Budget, the Chairman, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Acting Director of Central Intelligence, the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the President for National Security Mat- 
ters, the Special Assistant to the President for Cold War Oper- 
ations, the Military Liaison Officer, the Executive Secretary, NSC, 
and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC 

There follows a general account of the main positions taken and 
the chief points made at this meeting 

{Here follows discussion of significant world developments affect- 
ing United States security. | 


2. Proposal for a Volunteer Freedom Corps (NSC 143)? 


After Mr. Cutler had briefly described this report, the President 
noted that the idea of inducing foreigners to play a part in our 
armed forces was both an old and a very appealing one. It had, 
however, never elicited much enthusiasm in Army circles, and cer- 
tainly very little had been done under the provisions of the Lodge 
Act. If something like the Volunteer Freedom Corps could be cre- 
ated, the President continued, it could accomplish three very im- 
portant things: First, it would induce desertions from countries 
behind the Iron Curtain and thus create anxiety and unrest in the 
USSR. Secondly, it would provide a means of securing very desira- 
ble types of citizens at the conclusion of their terms of service with 
the Corps. Thirdly, it would provide this country with good fighting 
material at a much cheaper rate. “At least”, the President conclud- 
ed, ‘I want this new proposal thoroughly and sympathetically stud- 
ied.” 

Mr. Cutler inquired whether the report should be put on the 
agenda for action next week, and the President said yes. 





‘Prepared by Gleason on Feb. 19 
? Supra 
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Secretary Wilson inquired as to whether this mechanism might 
not provide us with as much as a division of foreign soldiers for 
action in Korea. 

The President replied that he was not sure, but the idea had 
merit 

In response to a question from the President, General Bradley 
summarized what had been done under the Kersten Amendment,’ 
which provided $100,000,000 for related purposes. He said that the 
military had been working on various plans under this Amend- 
ment, but that on the whole they had not responded very cordially 
to proposals for such volunteer corps. General Bradley explained 
that there was anxiety among the military lest such a group should 
provide a means for Communist infiltration. He also noted that the 
training of such a force would require a very large expenditure for 
interpreters and other specialists. However, the military had re- 
cently revised a plan and sent it to General Ridgway for his com- 
ments 

Secretary Wilson suggested that perhaps plans for such a corps 
had been thought of too much in a European context. It might be 
more profitable, as well as more popular, to look at it as of poten- 
tial use in Asia 

The President talked briefly about the British experience with 
the so-called Pioneer Corps in World War II. On the whole these 
groups had proved useful, and the President expressed his belief 
that the various problems outlined by General Bradley were not so 
serious as they were made out to be. 

The National Security Council: 

Discussed the memorandum by the President on the subject 
(NSC 143), and agreed to place it on the agenda for Council consid- 
eration at its meeting on February 25 


[Here follows discussion of armaments and American policy; the 
formulation of a United States position with respect to the regula- 
tion, limitation, and balanced reduction of armed forces and arma- 
ments; breaches of security; a program of United Nations actions to 
stop aggression; and basic national security policies. | 

S. Everett GLEASON 


‘Section 10l(aX1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), 
Oct. 10, 1951 
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The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic and Consular Offices’ 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, February 19, 1953—6:45 p.m 

1923. Following is advance text of cleared information policy in- 
struction regarding escapees. The text will shortly be issued by IPO 
as a Special Instruction with copies going to all Diplomatic and 
Consular Offices 


ESCAPEES 


(FYI and to be treated as Secret Security Information: Commu- 
nist propagandists have exploited with telling effect the inadequate 
conditions and general neglect which greeted escapees upon their 
arrival in the West. Continuation of these conditions as a basis for 
communist propaganda of this character militates against attain- 
ment of specific United States interests in the fields of intelligence, 
psychological warfare, and basic United States political objectives 
vis-a-vis Soviet Russia and its satellites. The United States Escapee 
Program was undertaken, therefore, as a matter of Inter-Agency 
concern with administrative responsibility assigned to the Depart- 
ment of State, to bring about an improvement in the conditions of 
reception and care afforded to escapees, to promote their perma- 
nent resettlement and to exploit psychologically such accomplish- 
ments as the program might achieve. After an initial organization- 
al period, the Escapee Program is now producing an increasing 
volume »f program accomplishments. The Department's Circular 
Airgrem To Certain American Diplomatic and Consular Officers, 
3:05 p. m. January 30, 1953 directs the establishment of necessary 
field arrangements to assure, as a matter of importance and priori- 
ty, the collection and transmission, for effective dissemination, of 
exploitable escapee news items. We now look forward to an in- 
creased flow of informational material concerning escapees and the 
Escapee Program for ps:chological exploitation, through media 
available to the Department and other interested United States 
agencies in negating communist propaganda and in advancing es- 
sential United States interests and objectives. 


'Drafted by Dawson, E. Lewis Revey of the US. International Information 
Agency, and L. Roger Williams of the Bure w of United Nations Affairs and cleared 
in RA, IPO, GER/P, FE/P, P, R, EUR/P, and NEA/P. Sent to all the major Europe 
an posts 

2Not printed. (760.00/1-3053) 
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Utilization of these materials should be governed by following 
considerations 


a. We do not seek through our information program to appear to 
invite increased influx of all types of refugees into the countries of 
prizaary asylum. For example, Berlin is already over-crowded with 
refugees from the Eastern zone; an analogous problem prevails in 
Hong Kong. In such areas we would especially wish to avoid ap- 
pearing to contribute further to the staggering responsibilities of 
the local authorities 

b. We believe that appropriate publicity of Escapee Program ac- 
complishments is of vital importance to demonstrate continuing 
United States interest and concern for the welfare of Soviet domi- 
nated populations 

c. We consider that useful publicity concerning Escapee Program 
achievements will combat, in large measure, effectiveness of inter- 
nal Soviet orbit propaganda asserting that escapees receive 
“shabby” treatment in Western countries 

d. Utilization of materials concerning Escapee Program accom- 
plishments can also be viewed as contributing to the objectives of 
other United States programs, such as the encouragement of escap- 
ees from the USSR and the defection of key, satellite personnel 
who have specialized knowledge and intormation. In this connec- 
tion, however, and with reference to (a) above, we should bear in 
mind that neither conditions in free countries nor broadcasts ema- 
nating therefrom are primary factors in influencing the rate of 
flow of escapees which is more the result of pressures within the 
communist-dominated countries from which they flee. End FYI to 
be treated as Secret Security Information.) 


FYI] Background 


At the direction of President Truman, the Escapee Program was 
established in the spring of 1952. Administration of the program 
was assigned to the Department of State with dollar funds 
(4,300,000) for its operation transferred from MSA to the Depart- 
ment out of monies authorized under the Kersten Amendment of 
the Mutual Security Act. The operation goal of the program, as ex- 
pressed in the Truman-Harriman exchange of letters of March 23, 
1952, is “To improve the receptics and treatment and secure the 
resettlement of qualified people who escape from Soviet dominated 
countries’.* In its present form the essential concern of the Escap- 
ee Program is limited to an estimated 12,000 to 14,000 escapees 
from Soviet dominated Eastern European countries already in 
Western European countries of first asylum, plus an additional sev- 
eral hundred who are expected to escape into these areas each 
month. The program is not designed to assist refugees, such as 





"The quoted passage is taken from Harriman’s letter to President Truman of 
Mar. 20, 1952, described in footnote 4, Document 65. No correspondence dated Mar 
23, 1952, has been found on this subject in Department of State files 
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German expellees, Soviet zone Germans or ethnic Turks expelled 
from Bulgaria to Turkey, who have a status essentially equivalent 
to that of nationals of countries in which they now reside. From 
the point of view of the Escapee Program, refugees in this category 
are essentially at home in these countries and constitute respec- 
tively a charge of the West German and Turkish Governments. As 
such, they do not qualify for Escapee Program assistance 

To the maximum possible extent consistent with United States 
objectives, Escapee Program is being carried out through contrac- 
tual arrangements with private and intergovernmental agencies in 
this field. Although the program places particular emphasis on pro- 
moting and subsidizing resettlement, it is concerned also with care 
and maintenance of qualified escapees. Care and maintenance as- 
sistance, however, is purely supplemental in character and is in no 
sense designed to supersede the efforts now being made by the gov- 
ernments of the receiving countries on the European periphery of 
the Soviet orbit, which carry the main responsibility for taking 
care of escapees. End FYI background 


Treatment 


1. In Russian-language output we should, as a matter of highest 
priority, utilize a continuing flow of reliable information concern- 
ing successful escape, accomplishments in improving reception and 


care, resettlement to constructive life of freedom both of Soviet and 
satellite nationals, as well as other psychologically useful informa- 
tion relating to escapees and Escapee Program activities 

2. Output to Soviet satellite audiences is of special significance 
and importance to the attainment of U.S. political and psychologi- 
cal objectives in those areas and consequently should provide for a 
continuing and effective flow of detailed information as provided 
for in point (1) above 

3. For the time being, and until further notice, Escapee Program 
achievements should be de-emphasized in German-language output 

4. Output to Yugoslavia should confine itself to minimal, routine 
coverage of Escapee Program achievements and should always be 
expressed in terms of assistance to escapees from Soviet-dominated 
repeat Soviet-dominated and not “Communist-dominated” coun- 
tries. 

5. Reporting to peripheral receiving areas (Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Greece, Turkey and Trieste) should be confined, where feasi- 
ble, to hard news of efforts to promote resettlement of escapees 

6. For the time being, Department considers no useful purpose is 
served by publicizing program to audiences in areas such as India 
and Pakistan in the Middle East and Hong Kong and Korea in the 
Far East, which contain large numbers of refugees, who, while not 
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admissible for escapee aid, nevertheless regard themselves as bona 
fide refugees worthy of assistance. However, we anticipate a consid- 
erable volume of escapee human interest materials reflecting true 
conditions inside the Soviet world: persecution of religious and 
other groups, economic spoliation, nature of border controls which 
Soviet and satellite governments have been compelled to establish 
to keep tormented peoples from escaping. These materials concrete- 
ly and compellingly illustrate and clarify the true nature of the 
Soviet system and as such should be put to good general use 

7. Before the names or other identification of escapees are uti- 
lized in official information output, assurances must be obtained 
from the Department of State, UNA/R, by media in the United 
States, from the appropriate escapee unit in the case of field oper- 
ations or from escapees themselves, that no reprisals are likely to 
be taken against friends or relatives still behind the Iron Curtain 
Lacking such assurances output should refer generally to region or 
nationality of origin of escapees 

Ss. We should emphasize the humanitarian aspects of assistance 
and should avoid use of materials suggesting that program may 
have other than humanitarian purposes 

9. Discussion of Escapee Program accomplishments should con- 
tain acknowledgement of valuable contribution to program of US 
voluntary agencies and governments of receiving countries 


Caution 


1. We should not disseminate information identifying channels, 
routes, or contacts employed by escapees in their flight to freedom 

2. We avoid direct discussion of Escapee Program in relation to 
Soviet charges of subversion under the Kersten Amendment 

3. We do not refer to escapees as “defectors” 

4. We subordinate the statistical approach to exploitation of case 
histories. (The flow of escapees may well decrease as a result of in- 
creasingly severe measures imposed by Soviet bloc governments to 
prevent escapes.) 

DULLES 











Memorandum of Discussion at the 124th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, February 25, 1953° 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 134th meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and the Di- 
rector for Mutual Security. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, 
Atomic Energy Commission (for Item 3 only’; General Vandenberg 
for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of Staff, U.S 
Army (for Items 1, 2 and 3 only); the Acting Director of Central In- 
telligence; the Assistant to the President; the Administrative As- 
sistant to the President for National Security Matters; the Special 
Assistant to the President for Cold War Operations; the Military 
Liaison Officer; the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, NSC 

There follows a general account of the main positions taken and 
the chief points made at this meeting 

[Here follow a comment by the President on the receipt of a mes- 
sage from Argentine President Peron and discussion of significant 
world developments affecting United States security.| 


2. Proposal for a Volunteer Freedom Corps (NSC 143;? Memo for 
NSC from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated February 
24, 1953°) 

After Mr. Cutler had explained the two reports on this item, he 
informed the Council that recent soundings on the Hill indicated 
that members of the House were much more favorably inclined to 
a Volunteer Freedom Corps than they had been previously to such 
proposals. There was still worry, however, over the provision that 
US. citizenship might be granted to members of the Corps after a 
certain term of service. Opinion in the Senate had always been 
stronger in support of this proposal 





‘Prepared by Gleason on Feb. 26 

*Document 70 

"No memorandum dated Feb. 24 on this subject has been found in Department of 
State files; reference is possibly to a memorandum by Lay, Feb. 23, which transmit 
ted to the NSC a Department of Defense proposal for the implementation of NSC 
143. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 143 Series) 
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The President inquired the views of the Department of Defense 
as to the probable morale and efficiency of such a corps as was en- 
visaged in NSC 143 

In response, General Collins noted that morale in the exisiing 
labor battalions, made up of refugees from behina the lron Curtain, 
was good. He thought morale in a Volunteer Freedom Corps would 
also remain good if the members of the Corps were not stationed 
too far from home. If they were sent to Korea there might be some 
difficulty 

Mr. Cutler informed the Council of the State Department's anxi- 
ety as to the effect on our international relations of a proposal 
which involved recruiting of potential members of this Corps in 
certain nations which would be sensitive to the Soviet reaction, no- 
tably France 

The President replied that in this instance he did not see why we 
could not adopt a policy quite on our own. The French showed no 
hesitation, he noted, in recruiting Germans for the French Foreign 
Legion. He went on to say that if the individuals who composed the 
Corps could be charged against the immigration quotas of the coun- 
try of their origin, the United States would benefit by the reception 
of some very good citizens 

Secretary Dulles said that there was another point to bear in 
mind in considering this proposal. We are already short in our de- 
liveries of certain items of military equipment to our allies abroad 
If we subtract any more in order to arm the proposed Freedom 
Corps, we might expect an unpleasant reaction from our allies 

The President seemed not greatly impressed by this argument, 
and pointed out that the Freedom Corps would be armed with 
United States equipment; that they would cost much less to main- 
tain than United States troops, and that there were creat advan- 
tages if ultimately they could be trained and armed to replace 
United States forces in Korea 

General Collins pointed out that if it was proposed to pay these 
troops less than American soldiers were paid and that they were 
nevertheless sent to Korea, there was the probability of a real 
morale problem 

The President thought, nevertheless, that with respect to past 
proposals under the Lodge Act‘ and the Kersten Amendment,’ the 
various qualifications and restrictions which were placed by the 
United States on the type of individuals to be recruited had been 





*Alien Enlistment Act of 1950, P_L. 81-597 (64 Stat. 316), June 30, 1950 
‘Section 101 (at!) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, PL. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), 
Oct. 10, 1951 
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far too stringent. The standards we insisted upon were much too 
high 

Mr. Stassen reminded the Council that the MSA had certain 
funds which could be used for implementing the proposal for a Vol- 
unteer Freedom Corps if the project was approved. It seemed to 
him that the logical action for the Council to take was to approve 
NSC 143 in principle and refer the report to an ad hoc committee 
to work out the details. Thereafter a modest beginning could be 
made on the basis that these forces would be of the ranger type 
and would be sent to Korea. While lacking many items of heavy 
military equipment of conventional US. standards for its own 
forces, there was plenty of light equipment with which to arm 
ranger forces 

Secretary Wilson raised the question as to whether the proposed 
Volunteer Freedom Corps would fight under the American flag and 
whether the Freedom Corps would go into action as a separate unit 
or be interspersed with U.S. or UN units 

It was the general view that it made little difference whether 
these forces fought under the U.S. or the UN flag, and the Presi- 
dent stated that the United States Army should be left to decide 
the issue of their assignment to U.S. units or being kept separate 

The President expressed approval of Mr. Stassen's proposed 
Council action on this report, and stated his belief that a high- 
ranking and retired officer, such as General Crittenberger, would 
be the logical individual to head the proposed ad hoc committee 
He again expressed his belief that the Council should get moving 
on this project 

Secretary Dulles raised the question as to whether NSC approval 
in principle of NSC 143 would bind the ad hoc committee to start 
its work with the preconception that the proposal was approved 
and feasible 

This did not seem to be the opinion of the Council, and Mr. Lay 
suggested that the phraseology of the Council action should run 
“Approval in principle subject to review by the Council of the ad 
hoc committee's report.” 

General Collins said that he had one last point to raise. It was 
not clear to him now, as it had not been in the past, whether the 
individuals composing such a corps would bear allegiance to the 
United States. He felt that the ad hoc committee should study this 
point carefully and look up the law on it 

The President seemed less concerned about this point than Gen- 
eral Collins, and confined himself to stating that obviously the 
troops within the corps would be obliged to take the enlistment 
oath and obey military orders 
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The National Security Council 


Approved in principle the proposal in NSC 143, but agreed that 
all aspects of the proposal should be studied for feasibility in the 
light of a detailed plan for its effectuation to be prepared by an od 
hoc committee, such detailed plan to be submitted to the Council 
for further consideration. The ad Aoc committee is to be composed 
of representatives of the Departments of Siate and Defense, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and the Acting Director of the Psycho 
logical Strategy Board, and chaired by a retired high-ranking 
Army General 


(Here follows discussion concerning armaments and American 
policy and basic national security policies. | 
S. Everett GLeason 


No. 74 
Editorial Note 


Pursuant to the decision taken at the National Security Council 
meeting of February 25, an Ad Hic Committee on NSC 143 was es- 
tablished under the chairmanship of General Willis D. Critten- 
berger. The other members of the committee were Charles B. Mar- 
shall, Department of State; Major General Clark L. Ruffner, De- 
partment of Defense; Brigadier General John Weckerling, Central 
Intelligence Agency; and Edmund Taylor, Psychological Strategy 
Board. Colonel Roy A. Murray served as Executive Secretary 
Records of 17 committee meetings between March 5 and April 17 
are in S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 143 Series. The records 
which appear on the following pages are the minutes of the 7th, 
10th, and 11th meetings. At the conclusion of the entire series of 
meetings, the Ad Hoc Committee drafted a report of its findings 
This report was accepted by the National Security Council as the 
staff study on which was based the statement of policy in NSC 143/2, 
Document 80 
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No. 75 


S S-NSC files. lot 62 D 451. NSC 143 Serves 


Record of Meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on NSC 143, Monday, 
March 23, 1953' 


TOP SECRET {[WASHINGTON,| March 24, 1953. 


1. a. Members present were: 


Lt. General Willis D. Crittenberger, chairman 
Mr. Charles B. Marshall, State member 

Brig. General John Weckerling, CIA member 
Mr. Edmund Taylor, PSB member 

Colonel Roy A. Murray, Executive Secretary 


. Others attending were: 


General James A. Van Fleet, part-time 

General J. Lawton Collins, afternoon 

Brig. General Robert Cutler, part-time 

Lt. Colonel Edward T. McConnell, part-time 

Mr. Aldo L. Raffa, CIA 

Lt. Colonel E. F. Black, Department of D-fense 

Lt. Colonel G. E. Levings, Office, Chief Legislative Liaison, 
U.S.A., afternoon 

Mrs. Margaret Grubb 


2. General Crittenberger asked General Cutler to outline the 
background of NSC 143? and President Eisenhower's views on the 
subject. 

General Cutler said the first sentence of the President's state- 
ment is the keynote—that NSC 143 is a possible means of stopping 
the drain on cur manpower from the Korean situation. He reported 
that the President feels there are anti-Communist men of combat 
capacity who would like to volunteer to rid the world of Commu- 
nism, aiid that the purpose of VFC is to find some way to relieve 
the U.S. The President wants the committee to formulate whatever 
plan seems best and strict adherence to all the details in NSC 143 
is not necessary. General Cutler stressed the voluntary aspect. He 
said the appointment of Genera! Crittenberger to head the commit- 
tee is evidence of the importance the President attaches to it. He 
believes that Stalin's death adds impetus to VFC and that the 
President will make recurrent queries on its progress. 

General Crittenberger asked if this is one of a number of factors 
in the President's over-all thinking on ways of ending the Korean 
stalemate. General Cutler said it was. 





'The meeting began at 10 a.m., adjourned at 11:10 a.m., reconvened at 2:30 p.m., 
and ended at 3:45 p.m 
2Document 70 
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3. General Crittenberger asked if it would be satisfactory to the 
President if the plan drawn is on a modest scale and thus easier to 
get through Congress, to implement militarily and for PSB to high- 
light psychologically. It would be understood that the plan could be 
expanded later. General Cutler said a modest beginning would be 
satisfactory and that the 250,000 figure is NSC 143 is not binding. 

4. Mr. Marshal! commented on the difficulties the State Depart- 
ment will have selling the plan to other governments. General 
Cutler asked if any thought had been given to locations of training 
sites and was told that to attract recruits from behind the Iron 
Curtain, depots would have to border on Curtain countries in 
Europe. Mr. Marshall said this might require parliamentary action 
in some countries. Lodge Act recruitment had not required such 
action because only West Germany was involved. General Cutler 
hoped that NATO countries who are receiving aid from the US. 
would not cause difficulties. 

5. General Cutler asked if the committee’s plan might be finished 
by May 1; General Crittenberger thought it would be before that 
date. 

6. Mr. Taylor questioned the advisability of presenting the plan 
as one ‘*o relieve the strain on American youth since this could 
cause psychological repercussions abroad. Finding the right way to 
present the plan for both domestic and foreign reception is a prick- 
lv problem but can be solved, he said. 

7. General Cutler mentioned provisions put in the 1945 Recruit- 
ment Act® by Senator Carl Hayden regarding recruitment of Filipi- 
nos to fight in Japan. Colonel McConnell reported that two divi- 
sions of Filipinos were activated but were not satisfactory and were 
disbanded. 

8. When General Cutler left, General Crittenberger introduced 
General Van Fleet. He said that the committee, in view of General 
Van Fleet’s experience with troops of other nationalities, would 
like his views on military, psychological and security aspects of a 
prospective VFC. 

9. General Van Fleet said: 

a. The first need is an incentive to fight. Recruits must have 
their hearts in what they are doing. This is true of Greeks, Kore- 
ans, Americans. Building the desire to fight will require honest 
propaganda and indoctrination that the men are fighting for rela- 
tives in bondage to the Soviets and for their land. 

b. Loyalty of recruits should be screened and checked continuous- 


ly for agent penetration. Those evidencing disaffection, dissatisfac- 
tion or disloyalty should be eliminated. 





*Armed Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, P.L. 79-190 (59 Stat. 538), Oct 
6, 1945 
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c. Training program should be hard and should not introduce 
luxuries to spoil people who have never had any. Troops should be 
kept from contact with demoralizing elements. 

d. Recruits should be apt students who do as they’re told so the 
U.S. gets full value for time and money spent. 

e. The unit leaders—under American command—should be 
strong, aggressive, of same nationality as the unit and speaking the 
same language. They need not be highly intelligent since brilliant 
strategy should not be expected of them. 


10. General Van Fleet has found foreign troops easy to handle, 
quick to learn, and prone to have blind faith in American teach- 
ings. There would be no objection, he said, to rugged and dangerous 
training, as foreign troops expect casualties in training. US. offi- 
cers must, however, maintain national pride and take care not to 
insult foreign troops who often have more innate courtesy 2nd 
better manners than Americans. 

11. Summarizing, General Van Fleet said that if we have equip- 
ment and military missions for a VFC, we should be able to make 
something out of it. He felt that the plan should not, however, be 
predicated on a manpower shortage. There is plenty of manpower 
in Korea and Nationalist China. 

12. Mr. Marshall asked about using troops recruited in Europe in 
Asia. General Van Fleet said it would be difficult to recruit troops 
for an indefinite fighting destination since this would make them 
prisoners rather than volunteers. 

13. Mr. Marshall asked how to handle the question of chain of 
command in dealing with multi-nationals. The General suggested 
keeping the U.S. in top command and attaching small national 
units to larger U.S. units. 

14. Mr. Marshall asked how the problem of military justice is 
handled in Korea. General Van Fleet said the foreign units handle 
their own discipline, setting up courts to pass sentences and carry 
them out and referring questions to their national authorities 
when necessary. Mr. Marshall pointed out that VFC troops would 
not be able to refer to their homeland authorities. General Van 
Fleet reiterated that it would be better to let nationalities follow 
their own concepts of law than to impose U.S. concepts on them. 

15. General Weckerling asked if secondary, go-between powers 
could be used to organize and control troops, for example the Brit- 
ish for the Poles in U.K. General Van Fleet thought the possibility 
should be examined since it might make recruiting and handling 
easier but that it might also open up problems with Congress. 

16. General Weckerling asked if divisions of ROKs or Chinese 
Nationalists could be added to a VFC if this were found to be advis- 
able and economical. General Van Fleet did not believe Koreans 
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should be included in VFC though it might be all right to try them 
out in battalions to see how this would work. 

17. General Weckerling asked if battalions could be organized 
from Chinese PW’s in Korea. General Van Fleet said emphatically 
they could, that they have been asking to fight with us. The same 
goes for the Koreans. This idea was used in Greece. After proper 
indoctrination, Greek ex-prisoners made excellent troops for our 
side. 

18. Mr. Raffa asked about screening loyal troops from disloyal. 
General Van Fleet said PWs in Korea were screened a year ago 
and that half wanted to fight. 

19. Mr. Taylor asked whether Soviet border controls would pre- 
vent recruitment on such borders as Greek and Bulgarian. General 
Van Fleet does not think any border can be completely closed. 

20. General Van Fleet repeated that if a VFC can be equipped, it 
can be used. He added that austerity standards should prevail. The 
American Army, he said, doesn’t know what austerity is until it 
sees how other armies operate. Chinese replacements, for example, 
enter battle without equipment and get it from the troops they re- 
place. He doubts if one third of all the equipment issued to U.S. 
troops is used. 

21. The meeting recessed from 11:15 to 2:30. 

22. At 2:30 General Crittenberger introduced General Collins and 
explained that the cormmittee would like his views on the advan- 
tages, disadvantages and feasibility from a military point of view of 
a VFC. 

23. General Collins stated he has supported the general idea of a 
VFC for some time and testified for the Lodge Act* before Con- 
gress. He urged the committee to read the Lodge Act hearings for 
clues to Congressional attitude. 

24. Problems in connection with a VFC which he suggested for 
committee consideration were: 


a. Establishment of objectives. General Collins thinks that a VFC 
for Europe and a VFC to fight in Korea are two vastly different 
things. The first he considers worth attempting; the second would 
involve integrating troops into a UN force in an area entirely 
strange to them. His present judgment is that the latter is infeasi- 
ble and its cost and difficulties would outweigh its advantages. 
Among the difficulties are language and the problems of replace- 
ment, morale and rotation. 

b. The length of time envisaged for the program—three, five or 
ten years. Commitments would have to be made to recruits which 
would depend on Congressional support to fulfill. 





‘Reference is to the Alien Enlistment Act of 1950, P.L. 81-597 (64 Stat. 316), June 
30, 1950. 
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c. The problem of the allegiance of the corps is one Congress will 
inquire about. Genera! Collins suggested the committee examine 
testimony by Frank Nash, Carl Van Depsen and General Collins on 
EDC before the Senate Foreign Relations committee. 


25. General Collins thought the project should not apply to Ori- 
entals because of the citizenship problems that would arise. He felt 
this would be a useful project in Europe to support U.S. forces. He 
emphasized support rather than combat. 

26. Mr. Marshall asked if General Collins would regard VFC as 
an addition or a substitute for U.S. forces in Europe. The General 
replied he would hate to see VFC used as mercenaries to substitute 
for U.S. troops. 

27. Mr. Marshall questioned the relative return per dollar spent 
for a VFC from the standpoint of U.S. security. In General Collins’ 
opinion, troops used in Europe would net good returns; in Korea he 
would prefer to equip Koreans to fight in their own country. He 
added that equipping forces for combat in Korea would be far more 
expensive than providing light equipment for support troops in 
Europe. 

28. General Weckerling queried General Collins on the practicali- 
ty of using a secondary sponsor. Border controls and the unavail- 
ability of Germans limit the number of recruits available in 
Europe, he said, with the result that we could probably depend 
heavily on émigrés now residing in England and elsewhere, such as 
the Poles. General Collins answered that the more nations in- 
volved, the more problems would arise. The question of allegiance 
would be complicated by a secondary sponsor and he doubted the 
advantage of dividing responsibility. EDC, however, might be used 
for sponsorship if it evolves as a political entity. 

29. Mr. Taylor questioned the psychological aspects of attracting 
recruits to serve for support instead of combat. General Collins said 
he wondered about the validity of the argument that combat serv- 
ice has more appeal than support and that, in his opinion, offering 
US. citizenship would be the chief attraction. Furthermore, he 
stated, arrangements could be made to offer combat service for 
some volunteers. In combat service, however, the problems of re- 
placement, rotation, treatment of wounded and liability for death 
would be more acute than for support troops. 

30. Mr. Taylor asked if the concepts of the French Foreign 
Legion and VFC were very different. General Collins answered 
that VFC is not the same as the French Foreign Legion. The ques- 
tion of the allegiance of the French Foreign Legion was brought 
up, and Colonel Murray reported its allegiance is to France with a 
provision against being required to fight against one’s native coun- 
try. 
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31. Genera! Crittenberger asked General Collins how much in- 
ducement VFC would offer to recruits. He was told that US. citi- 
zenship would offer great appeal and that recruits would fall into 
two groups—{1) rabid anti-Communists and (2) young men separat- 
ed from and unable to go back to their homelands who would like 
to go to the U.S. with dignity. 

32. Colonel Black mentioned that last year an Army team took 
plans for a prospective VI'C to Europe and U.S. Commanders there 
were not very receptive to it. Genera! Collins did not know about 
this but stated that General Handy has given strong support to the 
Labor Service in Europe and that he felt other U.S. officers there 
would favor VFC as a means of providing needed service troops. 

33. General Crittenberger asked General Collins’ opinion of start- 
ing VFC on the modest basis of a few battalions in locations where 
the difficulties with foreign governments might be least, and ex- 
panding later. General Collins favored this idea. He doubts the 
number could reach a goal of 250,000 and said Congress would be 
more likely to go along with a modest plan. Further, setting the 
sights too high would cause adverse psychological reaction if they 
were not attained. General Collins was also skeptical as to whether 
Congress would agree to recruiting any but Europeans anu stated 
that termination problems in case of withdrawal of Congressional 
support would be less serious if VFC were confined to Europe. 

34. Colonel Levings stated the legislative questions had been 
fully covered by General Collins’ statements except for the one of 
status in case of capture. 

35. In answer to General Crittenberger’s question, General Col- 
lins thought European allies would have no strong objections to 
VFC unless it attempted to enlist their nationals. He thought neu- 
tral countries would, however, raise objections. 

36. Asked about Lodge Act recruits, General Collins said he had 
had no association with them but had reports that they are valua- 
ble adjuncts. 

37. After General Collins’ departure, General Crittenberger 
asked committee opinion on inviting Mr. Allen Dulles, Mr. C. D. 
Jackson, and a State Department representative to speak. General 
Weckerling reported that Mr. Dulles is out of town; Mr. Taylor will 
ask Mr. Jackson if he wishes to appear. It was decided to have 
Colonel Black invite General Donovan.® 

38. Colonel Murray was asked to draft a cable to General Handy 
from General Crittenberger requesting his personal estimate on the 
value of a VFC and his recommendations on whether it would best 





5Allen Dulles and Jackson attended the Mar. 30 meeting (see Document 77); there 
is no indication that General Donovan attended any of the meetings. 
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be used for support or combat. Discussion with Colonel Davis will 
precede final preparation of the cable.*® 
The next meeting was set for 10:00 a. m. Wednesday. 





*Not further identified 


No. 76 
S S-NSC files. lot 63D 51. NSC 143 Serves 


Record of Meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on NSC 14.2, Friday, 
March 27, 1953" 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON, March 27, 1953.] 
1. a. Members present at the meeting: 


Lt. General Willis D. Crittenberger, Chairman 
Mr. Charles B. Marshall, State Member 

Maj. General Clark L. Ruffner, Defense Member 
Brig. General John Weckerling, CIA Member 
Mr. Edmund Taylor, PSB Member 


. Also present were: 


Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
Mr. Aldo L. Raffa, CIA 


ee Paul C. Davis, Support Plans Branch, HQ, U.S. Army 
urope 

Lt. Col. G. E. Levings, Office, Chief Legislative Liaison, U.S.A. 
Lt. Col. E. F. Black, Department of Defense 

Mr. Leon Fuller, State Department 

Mrs. Margaret Grubb 


2. After introducing Ambassador Lodge, the chairman explained 
that the committee would like his views on VFC because of his 
unique experience in legislative, diplomatic, political and military 
posts. He explained that Mr. Lodge’s statement of January 1951,” 
had been distributed to the committee, which would appreciate 
having the Ambassador’s ideas on the military and psychological 
value of a Volunteer Freedom Corps. 

3. Mr. Lodge said he would like to place his statement in the con- 
text that he has reached the conclusion since joining UN that the 
thing that bothers the Russians most is our escapee program. It 
gets “under their skins’’ he said because it is (1) indication of fail- 
ure on their part, (2) represents loss of manpower and (3) because 





'The session began at 2:45 p.m 

2No copy of this statement was found in Department of State files; presumably 
the reference is to the statement made on Jan. 11, 1951, in the Senate concerning 
the assignment of U.S. troops to Europe and the use of European soldiers 
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the Soviets fear escapees will be damaging to them. To get the 
USSR in a “peaceful posture’, he recommends intensifying escapee 
programs and propaganda to the extent where the Russians will 
ask us to “lay off”. 

He pointed out that the fact that the U.S. was founded by esca- 
pees from oppression is precedence for US. solicitude for escapees 
from behind the Iron Curtain. 

4. The issue can be a tremendous political weapon for use in UN, 
Mr. Lodge said. He reported that he had attended a meeting to dis- 
cuss obtaining information from escapees on monstrosities behind 
the Curtain for use as the basis of a resolution before the UN. Es- 
capees can, he said, give the US. the initiative in psychological 
warfare, and can be the biggest, single, constructive, creative ele- 
ment in our foreign policy. 

5. The previous administration, Mr. Lodge said, took a negative, 
passive attitude on escapees. We should take an active attitude and 
encourage them. He expressed his opinion that the increase in es- 
capees since the death of Stalin, despite tightening of border con- 
trols, is indication of increased repression behind the Iron Curtain. 

6. He reported that Marshal DeLattre believes that an outright 
appeal for escapees in Europe will get two million men; and “un- 
dertable” appeal promising escapees good care should get 250,000 
men, Ambassador Lodge said. 

7. The speaker emphasized that the proposed corps should not be 
a Foreign Legion or a force of mercenaries and that promoting it 
on the basis of “relieving our own men” would be the “beginning of 
the end”. The proposed corps should be our allies, and there is no 
reason for them to be under a different uniform or flag. 

8. Mr. Lodge expressed admiration for the way the USSR is run- 
ning the Chinese Communists while the U.S. uses her own men in 
Korea because of failure to see the advisability of enlisting the aid 
of sincere non-Communists around the world. As other reasons he 
mentioned: 


a. Inertia. 

b. The belief that U.S. soldiers are easier to handle than foreign 
troops. 

c. Failure to think back of the U.S. soldier to the cost of having 
him in Korea. 

d. Reluctance of the Army to endanger its prestige by admitting 
foreign soldiers. 


9. U.S. manhood is the country’s greatest asset, Mr. Lodge said, 
but it is not a bottomless pit. We must gain allies to bear arms 
with us. Failure in this has caused the American people to blame 
UN for the situation in Korea whereas the Defense Department is 
responsible because of its unwillingness stated in writing to take 
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any more foreign soldiers unless they could provide their own 
equipment due to a “diminished sense of urgency” on the part of 
the public in the Korean war. 

The objective of tapping the great source of manpower that escap- 
ees can provide must be achieved, Mr. Lodge concluded. 

10. General Crittenberger asked the Ambassador if he had per- 
sonal knowledge of young men from behind the Iron Curtain who 
would join VFC. Mr. Lodge answered that, due to his sponsorship 
of the Lodge Act he had received many letters from young men 
asking to join the U.S. forces and that he had spent a day talking 
to Lodge Act recruits who told him many candidates were avail- 
able. He expressed the opinions that citizenship and a chance to 
fight Communism would be powerful incentives and that the psy- 
chological value of a successful VFC would be tremendous. 

11. General Crittenberger asked how our Allies would react to a 
VFC. Mr. Lodge thought they would receive it very well. He point- 
ed out that the British Air Corps recruited Bulgarians and others 
in World War II and that the French have compensated for their 
diminishing manpower by recruiting North Africans and other na- 
tionalities for many years. On the question of possible difficulties 
with other nations, Mr. Lodge felt there would be no trouble if the 
State Department coordinated with other governments. He com- 
mented that although German law prohibits Germans from enlist- 
ing in foreign armies this would not affect VFC since its target is 
Iron Curtain men. 

Mr. Lodge foresaw no difficulties as far as the UN Charter is 
concerned; he believes VFC is within its purview and that VFC 
troops could be attacned to UN forces. 

Success on all of these points, however, will take leadership and 
“follow-through”, he said. The commander must be a man of suffi- 
cient prestige to cut through the obstacles, since anything new re- 
quires drive and imagination to “get rolling’. 

12. Mr. Marshall asked if there is conflict between the two in- 
ducements of (1) offering escape and U/S. citizenship to recruits 
and (2) offering the chance to liberate their homelands. Mr. Lodge 
replied that the two are separate and distinct ideas and that the 
prime purpose of VFC should be to get men to go to Korea or wher- 
ever else they are needed. He thought that the promise of U'S. citi- 
zenship would be very attractive and that applicants would come in 
numbers. The Lodge Act, he commented, had not had this result 
because it was unintentionally sabotaged by the Defense Depart- 
ment—for example by placing a major instead of a general officer 
in charge. 

13. Mr. Marshall asked for an estimate of how far Congress will 
go in granting citizenship. The Ambassador replied that to put 
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through the Lodge Act he had to talk individually to many Sena- 
tors, allay their suspicions that the Act was a way of getting 
around the immigration laws and convince them that citizenship 
granted under the Act would be a reward for service. Congress 
now, he said, strongly favors getting foreign troops to help us carry 
the load. As to details of the citizenship offer, he advised, “give as 
little as you can and still get your men”. 

14. In answer to questioning, Mr. Lodge said that Congress would 
be suspicious that the Communists would unload agents through 
VFC but that he thought the intimacy of U.S. Army life would 
result in closer supervision of men than the normal Immigration 
Service supervision. Agents have not come in under the Lodge Act 
since there are easier ways to enter the U.S. General Weckerling 
added that VFC would be a laborious way to get agents in but that 
the Communists would probably make special effort to infiltrate 
some, particularly if the program were accompanied by strong psy- 
chological exploitation. 

15. General Weckerling asked Mr. Lodge's opinion on whether 
VFC should be limited to Europe or broadened. The Ambassador 
replied that he felt the program could include Kazakhs, Uzbeks 
and others on the USSR’s Asian border. Koreans, he thought, could 
be of greatest advantage if used in the Korean army and Marshall 
DeLattre felt Indo-Chinese could similarly best be used in their 
own army. VFC should, in short, be kept for stateless people. 

16. On the question of whether new legislation should be intro- 
duced to implement VFC or whether it should be fitted into the 
framework of existing legislation, Mr. Lodge advised new legisla- 
tion to show Congress this is part of a total stepped-up escapee pro- 
gram. He hoped that State and other departments would augment 
VFC by programs to bring in lawyers, teachers and many others— 
with their wives and children. This would present emotional appeal 
to the U.S. public and lend support to the principle that VFC 
troops are not mercenaries. 

17. General Weckerling asked if an attempt should be made to 
make VFC not only an ally of the U.S. Army but an EDC, NATO 
or over-all freedom force even though the U.S. foots the bill. The 
Ambassador thought that since U.S. money would be used, the U.S. 
Army should run and command the force. Field grade U.S. officers, 
he added, ought to look forward to commanding VFC troops as a 
great opportunity. Lodge Act recruits, he commented, might supply 
interpreters and staff officers. 

18. The Ambassador said he could not fully answer General 
Weckerling’s question on the advisability of drawing on émigrés 
who are now working as miners, farmers, etc. in other countries— 
such as the Poles in England—if the VFC does not attract as many 
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new escapees from behind the Curtain as needed at the start. En- 
listing Poles in England would, however, require clearance with 
the British, he commented, adding that the Polish éemigres are 
reaching middle-age. 

19. In answer to Mr. Taylor's question on enlisting neutrals such 
as Spanish and Irish, Mr. Lodge said he was not enthusiastic. A 
few could be recruited but it would be more desirable to have 
Czechs and similar nationalities who could be organized in units 
and battalions with distinctive nationality insignia. 

20. Mr. Lodge answered Mr. Taylor's question on sending an 
early detachment to Korea by stating that sending a battalion as 
soon as it is mentally, spiritually and physically ready would have 
tremendous psychological impact. 

21. Mr. Taylor asked whether the legislative preamble, psycho- 
logical exploitation and oath of allegiance of VFC should state alle- 
giance to the purposes and principles of UN. Mr. Lodge thought 
not, though he felt the question required more study than he had 
given it. The fact that UN is not a sovereignty raises legal ques- 
tions and the oath should require the troops to obey the orders of 
the U.S. Army. He thought some phrase such as, “in keeping with 
the provisions of the UN Charter, I promise to obey the orders of 
the U.S. Army”, might be a good idea from the standpoint of world 
politics. He thought this might allay contentions that the troops 
are mercenaries. Mr. Lodge agreed with the chairman that the pro- 
gram should aim always for a high plane to avoid the taint of mer- 
cenaries and commented that that is why he had named it Volun- 
teer Freedom Corps instead of Foreign Legion. 

22. Colonel Black asked the Ambassador's advice on how specific 
the legislation should be and how best to introduce it in Congress. 
Mr. Lodge recommended asking General Persons’ excellent judge- 
ment, getting the White House to give it a push, and making the 
bill as specific as possible since nothing makes Congress more sus- 
picious than a bill written by the executive branch in general 
terms and leaving details to be filled in later by the executive 
branch. 

Mr. Lodge agreed with the chairman that it would be advanta- 
geous to have Gen. Persons appear before the committee. 

23. General Ruffner asked if the psychological value of VFC out- 
weighed the immediate value of equipping a fighting force from the 
84,000 Koreans ready to fight in Korea. Under the present division 
of U.S. production between military and civilian output, military 
equipment cannot be obtained for the six extra divisions available 
in Korea. Yet the best way he knows to relieve the American sol- 
dier, General Ruffner said, is to relieve him in Korea where he is 
getting killed, which raises the question of the advisability of di- 
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verting equipment to VFC. The Ambassador did not think there 
was conflict between equipping Korean and VFC forces. It would 
take months to complete legislation and establishment of VFC and 
the Korean problem is immediate and may be ended before VFC is 
started. A decision will come from the White House, he thought, on 
the percentage of the economy that should be devoted to the milli- 
tary. Priorities in dividing up the military share will then be up to 
the Pentagon. 

Enlarging on this point, Mr. Lodge commented that Congress and 
the American people are going to have to accept the idea that it is 
advantageous to make weapons available to foreign nations willing 
to fight with us and that this holds true whether VFC goes through 
or not. 

24. In answer to Mr. Raffa’s question, Mr. Lodge did not favor 
referring to the VFC as a “supplement” to US. forces because of 
the criticism expressed in UN that the “U/S. is aiways trying to get 
someone else to fight her baitles”’. 

25. General Crittenberger asked whether, in summary, the Am- 
bassador is entirely in favor of VFC from a tuilitary and psycholog- 
ical point of view to which he answered yes. 

26. Answering General Ruffner’s question, he said he would be 
willing to testify before Congress in favor of the legislation and to 
help in any way he could. 


27. The meeting adjourned at four o'clock. 


No. 77 
SS WSO files. bot 68 DAL. WS 108 Seren 


Record of Meeting of the Ad Hoc Committee on NSC 142, Monday, 
March #0, 1953' 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,|) March 31, 1953. 
1. a. Members present at the meeting: 


Lt. General Willis D. Crittenberger, chairman 
Mr. Charles B. Marshall, State member 

Maj. General Clark L. Ruffner, Defense member 
Brig. General John Weckerling, CIA member 
Mr. Edmund Taylor, PSB member 


b. Others present: 


Mr. C. D. Jackson, Special Assistant to the President (morning) 
Mr. Allen W. Dulles, CIA (afternoon) 





'The morning session of the meeting convened at 10, the afternoon session began 
at 2:30 
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Colonel Charles Busbee, US. Army, Europe 

Colonel Paul C. Davis, U.S. Army, Europe 

ee G. E. Levings, Office, Chief Legislative Liaison, 
Lt. Colonel E. F. Black, Department of Defense 

Mr. Leon Fuller, State Department 

Mr. Aldo Raffa, CIA 

Mrs. Margaret Grubb, Reporter 


2. Distributed to the committee were: 


a. Revised draft No. 2 of the proposed legislative bill.* 

b. Memorandum prepared by the Department of Defense on cost 
estimates.* 

c. Reports of meetings of March 25, 26 and 27." 


3. The chairman introduced Mr. Jackson and explained that the 
committee would like his views on the desirability and feasibility of 
VFC 

4. Mr. Jackson said his interest in the subject dated from the 
Kersten Amendment in 1951,* at which time he was in charge of 
NCFE and RFE. He watched the Kersten Amendment become a 
powerful propaganda weapon not for the U.S., but for the Commu- 
nists. For about ten days the US. did not even reply to the Com- 
munist charges. (Mr. Marshall explained later that the Amend- 
ment passed quickly and that the State Department had not been 
notified about it.) 

5. Much discussion was held on Mr. Jackson's suggestion that 
the VFC be organized on international lines, like the French For- 
eign Legion, rather than by national units. “International,” he 
said, refers to composition rather than auspices. He felt that an 
international force could be used in Korea or anywhere. In his un- 
professional opinion, he said, an international corps would develop 
better spirit and pride and would be more maneuverable than a 
corps organized in national units which might result in esprit de 
corps built around the theme of “marching to liberate our home- 
lands.” International organization would also, he thought, withhold 
from the enemy an issue which he would otherwise use as adverse 
propaganda. The American public, he thought, would be entirely 
favorable to international organization. On Congressional reaction, 
he suggested asking General Person's opinion 





*Not found in Department of State files 

"The record of the Mar. 27 meeting is supra. The records of the Mar 25 and Mar 
26 meetings, neither printed, indicated that the Labor Service Organization and a 
psychological plan for exploiting the VFC were discussed at the former and that 
draft legislation for the creation of the VPC was discussed at the latter. (S/S-NSC 
files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 143 Series) 

*Section 10liatl) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-265 (65 Stat. 373), 
Oct. 10, 1951 
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Mr. Jackson pointed out that nationalities—including Czechs and 
Slovaks—fraternize in RFE offices in Europe because they have a 
job to do. Mr. Marshal! commented that the problem might be dif- 
ferent in military training. Colonel Busbee thought that in compe- 
ny size mixing nationalities might cause trouble but might not in 
battalion size. Colonel Black commented that since national organi- 
zation had worked successfully in Colonel Busbee's experience the 
solution might be to organize nationally in small units—companies, 
platoons and squads—and combine these into larger international 
units. He added the thought that the Jackson idea be given serious 
consideration; though national units have seemed best in hot war 
situations they might not be in cold war 

Mr. Raffa pointed out that studies of the French Foreign Legion 
indicated that nationalities in the Legion tend to gravitate with the 
result that the smaller units are national. Mr. Jackson thought 
this might be because recruits join in nationality blocks—Span- 
iards after the Spanish Civil War, Germans now 

6. The chairman explained the committee's apprehension about 
premature publicity of VFC and asked Mr. Jackson's opinion as to 
when, if approved, it should be announced. Mr. Jackson thought 
the outside limit should be when the President approves the plan 
He would favor the President's calling in Congressonal leaders, in- 
cluding Kersten and Democrats and Republicans, and explaining to 
them that the NSC had submitted the plan for his approval. The 
Congressmen should be asked to coordinate their statements for 
best psychological effect. The President, he thought, should send 
the bill to Congress with a special message and should introduce 
VFC as an indication of the new initiative of the new administra- 
tion 

From the standpoint of alarming the enemy, Mr. Jackson felt the 
initial announcement would give the greatest opportunity, imple- 
mentation the second opportunity. Escapees are a troublesome area 
to the Communists, he said, as evidenced by the recent Czech reso- 
lution in UN.* 

7. Answeriny © question by the chairman, Mr. Jackson said VFC 
would fit in with over-all cold war planning if properly implement- 
ed and introduced 





‘On Oct 15, 1952, the Czechoslovak Representative at the United Nations request. 
ed that an agenda item be scheduled concerning alleged US interference im the in- 
ternal affairs of other states through the medium of the Mutual Security Act of 
1951, and specifically through the Kersten Amendment te the Act. A Czechoslovak 
draft resolution against such interference was conmdered by the First Committee 
during its meetings, Mar 23-26, 1953. In a vote taken on Mar. 26, the draft resolu. 
tion was defeated 41 to 5 with 14 abstentions 
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8. Mr. Marshall pointed out that concurrence of other countries 
is needed and will require time. Mr. Jackson thought the project 
could be kept secret while it is at NSC and that concurrence with 
major powers might be undertaken between approval by NSC and 
transmission to the President. Mr. Marshall stated that he would 
have to ask State’s area divisions how long it would take to negoti- 
ate with England, France, etc. 

9. The chairman asked the speaker's opinion on UN reaction to 
VFC. He did not think our Allies would be “wildly enthusiastic” 
but believes Ambassador Lodge can skillfully handle the situation. 
The Soviet bloc can be expected to react loudly and fast, but one 
advantageous by-product of the Kersten Amendment is that it 
somewhat paved the way for VFC. 

10. General Crittenberger asked if Mr. Jackson agreed with com- 
mittee sentiment on starting VFC on a modest, austere basis of 
several battalions which would have good chance of success, and 
expanding later. Mr. Jackson was in complete agreement. 

11. General Crittenberger asked how to get the greatest psycho- 
logical impact out of the project. Mr. Jackson said there should be 
a steady flow of interesting news regarding training, activities, 
names of recruits, etc., and that this should be utilized on a contin- 
uous basis. 

12. Mr. Marshall asked what reaction the project should aim to 
arouse behind the Iron Curtain. Mr. Jackson thought it should be 
“hope.” He pointed out that some derendents will accompany ap- 
plicants and arrangements must be made to care for them. 

13. In answer to General Weckerling’s question, Mr. Jackson ex- 
pressed the opinion that the offer of U.S. citizenship would be a re- 
cruitment inducement. 

14. Answering the chairman’s question, Mr. Jackson thinks VFC 
will have great military value. Escapees are “the most miserable 
people in the world and will fight well under good leadership,” he 
said. 

15. General Weckerling asked whether the psychological value of 
VFC is greater than the military value of equipping ROKs to fight 
in Korea. Mr. Jackson said that he would assume that since the 
commission’s assignment is to investigate the feasibility of VFC it 
could be presupposed that the two programs are not in conflict for 
funds. He felt that General Van Fleet’s reaction in favor of arming 
Koreans was normal but that the committee should assume that 
Koreans and VFC are separate projects. He recommended, howev- 
er, that the committee resolve its thinking on the questions since 
Congress may ask it.® 





*Paragraph 16 is missing from the source text 
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17. Mr. Jackson assented to the chairman’s question that the pre- 
amble or statement of purposes of VFC should set a high moral 
tone and would be influential in attracting recruits. 

18. Mr. Jackson stated that VFC would fit in with the over-all 
program of taking the initiative in psychological warfare and that 
the sooner it was started, the better. He thought that it could not 
reach the target of the Soviet people, but would reach the targets 
of the Soviet regime and the Satellites, particularly Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary and Poland and to a lesser extent, Rumania and Bulgar- 
ia. He referred to VFC as a “very merchandisable” item for Satel- 
lite propaganda. VFC would, he said, “give discontented Ruma- 
nians something to hang on to,” that they would communicate 
unrest to their Communist leaders who, in turn, would convey it to 
Moscow and contribute to an overload there. 

On this point, Colonel Davis thought VFC would at least raise 
hope in Satellite countries that something is being done and that 
the populace might malinger and add to unrest. He said, however, 
that U.S. Army in Europe opinion is that appealing to military re- 
cruits is not enough and that appeals must be addressed to other 
groups by such methods as offering university study to intellectu- 
als. 

19. Mr. Raffa asked whether VFC should be kept on ice, in the 


unlikely event that the Russian peace feelers are sincere. Mr. Jack- 
son replied that: 


a. If the Russian peace moves are sincere, VFC will act as a stim- 
ulus. 

b. If they aren’t, VFC will strengthen U. S. position, and might 
stimulate sincere offers. 

c. If VFC is held for the perfect X-Day, it will never be started. 


20. Mr. Jackson concluded by telling the committee to count on 
his close and enthusiastic support. After his departure, the chair- 
man suggested that the committee seriously consider Mr. Jackson's 
ideas on international composition of VFC even though they are 
contrary to previous thought on the subject. 

21. Colonel Levings’ revised draft No. 2 of the proposed VFC leg- 
islation was read and discussed point by point. Principal changes, 
Colonel Levings said, were: editorial; vestment of all authority in 
the President; and the insertion of a tentative cost limit of $50 mil- 
lion. He added that it is still too early to follow Mr. Lodge’s sugges- 
tion of making the bill specific on as many points as possible, that 
the bill is still subject to change from suggestions from Congres- 
sional leaders and advisers, and that the section on military justice 
is still open to debate. 

22. In discussion of the bill: 
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a. Mr. Marshall questioned the phrase, “certain freedom-loving 
non-citizens of the U.S.” There was opinion that Congress will 
want this narrowed. 

b. Paragraph (b) of Section 4 was deleted at Mr. Marshall's re- 
quest on the grounds that it might raise objections from émigré 
groups. 

c. On the $50 million limit in the bill it was stated that, (1) $50 
million is probably as much as can be spent in a year, and half of 
the Kersten figure; (2) General Ruffner thought the ultimate figure 
should depend on what can be defended before Congress; (3) Mr. 
Marshall believes it should be as small as possible; (4) the figure 
could eventually be changed. 

d. The first sentence of Section 6 was deleted. 

e. It was decided to get General Persons’ advice on paragraph (b) 
of Section 7 requiring consent of foreign governments. 

f. Mr. Marshall questioned making the oath contingent upon a 
system of justice; this might restrict changing the system of justice. 
Colonel Levings will! investigate this point. 

g. Colonel Levings explained that Section 13, on immigration and 
naturalization, will be cleared with Immigration and Justice offi- 
cials when security considerations permit. 

h. Section 14, on authorization to the President, is a standard 
legislative provision. 


23. The meeting recessed from 12:10 until 2:30, when the chair- 
man introduced Mr. Allen Dulles. 

24. Mr. Dulles opened his remarks by stating that a venture such 
as VFC is good if it works. He feels that VFC has a fair chance, but 
that its success is not assured. 

There is danger of premature publicity having adverse effects, he 
said. He would like to see a pilot operation launched as a trial, and 
emphasized the importance of investigating all angles and of curb- 
ing overenthusiasm at the start. He thought 30,000 would be a 
better rough guess than 100,000 as a starting figure. 


26. The chairman asked Mr. Dulles’ opinion on why the number 
of Iron Curtain escapees is so low. The rate is low from the USSR, 
in Mr. Dulles’ opinion, because so little knowledge of the outside 
world or of freedom has entered Russia since 1917. He added that 
for those who have escaped, human reasons have been the incen- 
tives, not high ideals. Escapees did come from the satellite states 
until border controls were tightened, he said. 


28. General Ruffner asked whether escapees would leave their 
homelands to get out of them or in the hope of going back to liber- 
ate them. Mr. Dulles thought “a little of both.” Not enough would 
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escape to effect liberation, he thought, but those who did would 
serve as symbols of liberation to some Czechs, Poles, etc. 


General Ruffner commented that from a commander's point of 
view, difficulties would be augmented by intermixing nationalities 
and mentioned the language problem. 

30. The chairman asked if Mr. Dulles thought infiltration would 
occur to an alarming extent. Mr. Dulles did not. Colonel Busbee 
mentioned that a leading Bulgarian Communist penetrated the 
Labor Service Organization. 

31. Mr. Marshall raised the point that in the President’s direc- 
tive, sub-paragraph (2) (d) (5)’ comes after reference to enlistment 
in the Corps and that NSC should be advised that this should be 
reversed. The chairman reminded him that the directive need not 
be followed to the word. 

32. Colonel Black asked if tightening of border controls due to 
VFC should be of serious consideration. Mr. Dulles thought the bor- 
ders would be as tight, anyway, as men and money permit, and 
that it would not be unadvantageous to add burdens to the Soviet 
system. 

33. The chairman asked if VFC would attract escapees from 
behind the Curtain. Mr. Dulles thought it would, if successfully im- 
plemented, in Czechoslovakia and Poland and to a lesser extent in 
Hungary and Bulgaria. He added the suggestion that rejects as 
well as recruits would have to be cared for and the Communists 
would capitalize on failure to do so. He also suggested that some 
may have to enlist under pseudonyms to protect relatives, which 
should be well-advertised from the beginning. 

34. Mr. Taylor raised the question of recruiting Asians. Mr. 
Dulles thought the project would have to be confined to Europe at 
the start, excepi possibly for recruitment of Georgians, Armenians, 
etc., in Turkey—and might be expanded to Asia eventually. 


36. The chairman expressed surprise that Satellites might break 
diplomatic relations. General Ruffner commented that he had not 
considered that VFC might hurt populaces in the Satellite states 
more than help them. 

37. Mr. Dulles stated that four groups—Satellites, Balkan coun- 
tries, ethnic sections of Russia and Great Russians—would each 





"Reference is to Document 7 
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raise different recruiting problems. Mr. Taylor added a fifth catego- 
ry—other parts of the world, such as Irish and Spanish. 

38. Before leaving, Mr. Dulles expressed his full support of VFC. 

39. The chairman asked Mr. Marshall to invite Mr. Stevens to 
speak Wednesday morning, at which time Colonel Davis and Colo- 
nel Busbee will be available for questioning. General Persons will 
attend a committee meeting Friday afternoon and the chairman 
hopes to have all staff studies completed the following week. Mr. 
Marshall! announced that he is preparing a memo on State Depart- 
ment opinion which he will present to the committee next week.* 





*Not printed. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 143 Series) 


No. 78 


Ewenhower Library. ( D. Jackson records, 1953-% 


The Special Assistant to the President (Jackson) to the Chairman of 
the Ad Hoc Committee on NSC 143 (Crittenberger) 


SECRET [WaSHINGTON,] April 10, 1953. 


Dear GENERAL CRITTENBERGER: With all the “peace talk’”’ that is 
in the air these days, I imagine that an inevitable development has 
been some fresh doubts as to the advisability of a Volunteer Free- 
dom Corps at this time. 

It is only normal that some people should feel that such a devel- 
opment on our part would not only be in contradiction of our good 
faith in exploring all opportunities for peace, but might even be 
considered by the enemy a move of such threatening portent as to 
drive them back to their original belligerence. 

If we run into this kind of thinking, we should stand up to it 
with vigor, because from the viewpoint of the particular business in 
which I am engaged, the facts and the logic and the strategy seem 
to call for greater rather than less emphasis of VFC. 

For whatever it is worth, here is my thinking, which I tried to 
convey to your Committee when I| appeared as a witness. ' 

The problem presents itself on the basis of three different as- 
sumptions: 

1. The Russian peace overtures are sincere 

2. The Russian peace overtures are insincere 


3. We want to do VFC anyhow but must keep it under wraps 
until the perfect moment. 





'For the substance of Jackson's testimony before Crittenberger's committee, see 
the record of meeting, supra 
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Given the assumption that the Russians are sincere, why is it 
that they are sincere this time whereas that has never been the 
case prior to now? They have certainly not acquired a new morali- 
ty overnight, nor a new code of genuine international ethics. All 
they have acquired overnight—the night that Stalin died—is fear. 
Therefore this new apparent sincerity is nothing more than the ur- 
gency of fear, the personal fear of individual big-shots for their 
future. 

In that case, the creation of VFC simply adds to that fear and to 
that urgency, and could conceivably accelerate rather than retard 
peaceful developments. 

On the assumption that the Russians are insincere, | think the 
answer is fairly obvious. The creation of VFC will not only make 
them aware that we see through their game but would probably 
unmask them through their reaction, as this is the kind of action 
on our part they fear greatly. Furthermore, it will be the kind of 
sign to the satellites for which we have been searching for a long 
time, and it is in the satellite area that we must look for the kind 
of passive unrest that will cause trouble in the Kremlin. 

Not to be overlooked is the fact that we will be creating at mini- 
mum cost, and in a minimum period of time, an asset that can be 
of great value in our worldwide alert. 

As to the assumption that we should bide our time until the 
“perfect” moment—this one I consider completely unrealistic. If ev- 
erything is done that has to be done in order to bring this project 
to the point of 24-hour notice push-button activation, it will be im- 
possible to keep it secret, and all that will result is that we will 
have frittered away whatever benefit we might have gotten from 
having taken a positive stand on (1) and (2) above. 

The fundamental objectives of the Government of the United 
States with respect to the Soviet System have been clearly stated 
in a series of NSC papers—NSC 20/4, NSC 68, NSC 114, NSC 135.? 
In essence, these fundamental objectives are: 


1. To bring about a retraction of Soviet power and influence from 
the satellites and Communist China, and thus a reduction of Soviet 
power and influence in world affairs. 

2. To bring about a fundamental change in the nature of the 
Soviet System which would be reflected above all in the conduct of 





*For text of NSC 20/4, “U.S. Objectives with Respect to the USSR to Counter 
Soviet Threats to US. Security”, Nov. 23, 1948, see Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. 1, 
Part 2, p. 662; for NSC 68, “U.S. Objectives and Programs for National Security,” 
Apr. 14, 1950, see sbid., 1950 vol. 1, p. 234; for NSC 114, “Status and Timing of Cur- 
rent U.S. Programs for National Security,” revised and issued as NSC 114/1 on Aug 
8, 1951, see ibid, 1951, vol. 1, p. 127; for NSC 135, “Reappraisal of U.S. Objectives 
and Strategy for National Security,’ revised and issued as NSC 135/3 on Sept. 25, 
1952, see ibid, 1952-1954, vol. u, Part 1, p. 142 
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international relations by the Soviet Regime, in a manner consist- 
ent with the spirit and purpose of the United Nations Charter. 


These objectives cannot be achieved simply by passive and pacific 
reactions tc Soviet initiative. They can be achieved by consistent, 
positive pressure at all points of the line. VFC is an excellent ex- 
ample of that kind of pressure, that kind of initiative, possessing 
the added advantage that although it creates a military asset, it is 
not the kind of action which per se might precipitate total war. 

Sincerely yours, 
C.D. JACKSON 


No. 79 


Ewenhower Library. Essenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 145th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, May 20, 1953' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 145th meeting of the Council were the President 
of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the United 
States; the Acting Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; and 
the Acting Director for Mutual Security. Also present were the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury; the Director of Defense Mobilization; the 
United States Representative to the United Nations; the Secretary 
of the Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of the Air 
Force; Lt. Gen. Willis D. Crittenberger, USA (Ret.) (for item 2); the 
Director of Central Intelligence; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army (for item 3); the Chief of Naval 
Operations (for item 3); General Twining for the Chief of Staff, U.S. 
Air Force (for item 3); the Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps (for 
item 3); Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the President; C.D 
Jackson, Special Assistant to the President; Maj Gen. Clark L. 
Ruffner, USA (for item 2); Lt. Col. Edward Black, USA (for item 2); 
Col. Paul T. Carroll, Military Liaison Officer; the Executive Secre- 
tary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC. 

There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the chief points taken. 

(Here follows a briefing to the Council by Allen Dulles on signifi- 
cant world developments affecting United States security, includ- 
ing the situation in Egypt and the recent serious decline in Anglo- 
American relations. | 





‘Prepared by Gleason on May 23 
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2. A Volunteer Freedom Corps (NSC 143 and NSC 143/1; NSC 
Action No. 724; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated May 15, 19537) 

Genera! Crittenberger briefed the Council on the subject report 
(NSC 143/1) with particular reference to the costs of the project, to 
illustrate which he distributed charts to the members of the Coun- 
cil. 

At the conclusion of General Crittenberger’s oral statement, the 
President said he was not clear as to whether the report recom- 
mended that the commanders of the battalions of the Volunteer 
Freedom Corps were to be in all cases Americans. 

General Crittenberger answered that in most cases this would be 
the rule, although there could certainly be an exception to it if a 
very competent foreigner demonstrated a capacity for leadership 
which would warrant placing him in command of a battalion. 

The President then inquired whether General Crittenberger’s 
committee envisaged the possibility of sending any of the battalions 
of the VFC for combat service in Korea. 

General Crittenberger replied that if one or more of the battal- 
ions developed capabilities which would justify its despatch to 
Korea, there was no reason why this could not be done. He doubt- 
ed, however, that this would be likely at an early date. 

The President observed that the development might be hastened 
if the inducement of United States citizenship at the end of three 
years, instead of at the end of five, could be held out to members of 
the VFC who served in Korea. 

Mr. Cutler then inquired of Ambassador Lodge his view of NSC 
143/1. 

Ambassador Lodge commenced by indicating that since the VFC 
was an instrumentality to be used in the cold war, its role would 
obviously have to be subordinated to the objectives of our foreign 
policy, and the State Department would have to control its use. 
With this limitation in mind, however, Ambassador Lodge believed 
that the VFC would be valuable to this Government in a number of 
ways. It would provide us with new intelligence material. It might 
prove very helpful in developing leadership against future contin- 
gencies in Eastern Europe. It was highly desirable also from the 
point of view of American public opinion, which erroneously be- 
lieved that we were doing all the fighting in the Far East. Finally, 





®NSC 143, Document 70; NSC 143/1, “A Volunteer Freedom Corps,” May 5, 
became, subject to the textual change specified in NSC 143/2, infra; NSC Action No 
724 was the directive contained in the NSC memorandum of discussion, Document 
73; Lay's memorandum of May 15 transmitted to the NSC the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff on NSC 143/1. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 143 Series) 
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there was no doubt in Ambassador Lodge’s mind that the creation 
of the VFC would be very disquieting to the Soviets. They found it 
painful in the extreme to contemplate any kind of defection, and it 
was highly desirable that their disquiet be increased. 

The President noted that Soviet fear of defection was precisely 
what was causing them to take their present position regarding 
prisoners of war in Korea. 

Mr. Jackson expressed complete agreement with the views of 
Ambassador Lodge, and added that, from the point of view of his 
own responsibility for cold war operations, the VFC would prove of 
great value. He warned, however, that announcement of the activa- 
tion of the Corps and publicity about it needed to be most carefully 
worked out in advance, in order to avoid the misunderstanding at- 
tendant upon announcement of the Kersten Amendment earlier. It 
also seemed important to Mr. Jackson that as soon as possible a 
unit of the VFC be transferred outside of Germany where these 
forces would be trained. Otherwise the Russians were certain to 
argue that the United States was preparing battalions of ruffians 
to rape and ravage the satellite states. 

It then became the turn of Secretary Smith to express his views 
on the VFC. Secretary Smith stated that he recognized all the ad- 
vantages which creation of the Corps would confer, but he did wish 
to point out that there were disadvantages. He noted that it was 
going to cost some $71 million over a period of years to create the 
six battalions initially contemplated in the report. While this 
would be cheaper than the cost of an equivalent number of US. 
troops, there were other methods of raising forces in Europe which 
would be less costly. You could, for example, produce many more 
West German battalions if EDC was ratified, for what it would cost 
to produce six battalions of the VFC. 

In response, the President pointed out that the raising of the 
West German military contingents was primarily the responsibility 
of the Bonn Government, and our role was merely to assist that 
Government in raising these troops. He did not think, therefore, 
that the VFC was incompatible with the regular German contin- 
gents, and we wanted both. 

Secretary Smith then said that apart from the doubtful economy 
of the VFC, there were also elements of danger from a psychologi- 
cal point of view. The Soviets were certain to raise the issue of the 
VFC in the United Nations. Ambassador Lodge would have to 
handle that problem. But we should be prepared to face a barrage 
of Soviet propaganda to the effect that the members of the VFC 
were mere cannonfodder for the United States. The creation of the 
Corps would likewise cause another hassle with our allies. They 
will be frightened of the proposal, as they have lately become 
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frightened of every other move we made. The VFC might conceiv- 
ably have a bad effect on the prospects for ratification of the EDC. 
In conclusion, therefore, Secretary Smith stated that he felt obliged 
to point out that the VFC was not an unmixed blessing, either psy- 
chologically or economically. 

Genera! Bradley stated that the Joint Chiefs believed the propos- 
al feasible if it were initiated on an austere basis. The effectiveness 
of the Corps would depend, however, on continued support, finan- 
cial and otherwise, from the Congress. The principal value of the 
project, continued General Bradley, would be in the psychological 
field. General Bradley also expressed agreement with the doubts 
raised by Secretary Smith, and notably did not feel that it would be 
honest to attempt to sell the VFC to Secretary Humphrey on the 
basis of economy. General Bradley also spoke emphatically against 
any argument that battalions of the VFC should be looked upon as 
replacements for American battalions. Most American soldiers 
came home from their service in the Army better citizens than 
when they went. 

Mr. Cutler reminded the Council that there was no idea that the 
VFC was to replace a like number of US. soldiers, but that it was 
designed to augment American military manpower. 

Secretary Wilson also expressed the opinion that the factor of 
economy in the creation of the VFC was less important than other 
advantages that it would confer. He believed that the kind of indi- 
viduals that would be recruited in Germany for the Corps would in 
the future become useful American citizens. He believed that it 
might even be wise to allow them to transfer from the VFC into 
our own armed forces, and after serving in the latter for five years, 
be given the reward of US. citizenship. According to Secretary 
Wilson, such an arrangement would confer on the United States 
the benefit of a five-year period of service, and would enable the 
Defense Department to avoid drafting a certain number of Ameri- 
can citizens for military service, with all the disruptions in their 
normal life that such service involved. 

All these factors seemed more important to Secretary Wilson 
than the savings in money. 

Secretary Humphrey also agreed that in the first phase, at least, 
of the VFC there was no financial problem, since the outlay would 
be very small and the number of battalions only six. If the VFC 
developed into a larger undertaking, we would have to take a new 
look at the financial aspects. 

Ambassador Lodge interposed to express his strong conviction 
that there was no substitute for military service for our own young 
men. VFC, in his view, was an augmentation of our military man- 
power and not a substitute. 
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Reverting to the question of difference in pay between the VFC 
and our own troops, the President expressed the conviction that it 
was perfectly possible to create an effective VFC even though its 
members were paid less than American troops. We had had excel- 
lent results with such forces as the Philippine Scouts, whose pay 
was less than that of our own armed forces. The President stated 
his agreement with Secretary Wilson's point that we were trying to 
make this group worthy of US. citizenship. 

The President went on to warn of the dangers of leaks about the 
VFC prior to its activation. No one should talk of the subject until 
we were ready to lay our plans for creating this force before the 
Congress. It was a very touchy subject. 

The Vice President informed the Council that he anticipated no 
difficulty in selling the idea of the VFC to the Congress. They 
would love it, and would be ready to buy the proposal as soon as 
the Executive branch was ready to offer it. 

Secretary Smith expressed the opinion that leaks were more 
likely to come when we reached the point of discussing the pro- 
posed Corps with our allies. 

General Collins, speaking as Chief of Staff of the Army, noted his 
support of the project and particularly his agreement with Ambas- 
sador Lodge's position that we must not look upon the VFC as a 
substitute for military service by our own young men. 


The President quickly replied that he had never had any such 
idea in mind. This was a very modest beginning for something 
which might grow and develop, and he again warned of the need 
for careful and correct handling from this point on, in order to 
ensure that no false impressions were broadcast as to the purposes 
of the Volunteer Freedom Corps. 

The National Security Council: 


a. Discussed the subject in the light of an oral briefing by Gener- 
al Crittenberger and comments by Ambassador Lodge. 

b. Adopted the draft statement of policy on the subject contained 
in NSC 143/1, subject to the insertion of the words “commanded by 
United States officers and” at the end of the first line of sub-para- 
graph 3-e thereof. 

c. Noted the President's desire that General Crittenberger, with 
the aid of Major General Clark L. Ruffner, should continue to 
assist in the development of this project until such time as the Vol- 
unteer Freedom Corps is ready to be activated. 

d. Noted the President's desire that the Department of State ex- 

_ action under paragraph 4 of the draft statement of policy in 

143/1. 

e. Noted the President's directive that there be no public disclo- 
sure or discussion of this project until such time as it is officially 
announced 
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Note: The statement of policy in NSC 143/1, as approved by the 
President, subsequently circulated as NSC 143/2 and transmitted 
to the Secretaries of State and Defense for implementation. 

[Here follows discussion concerning possible courses of action in 
Korea and negotiations with Spain} 

S. Everett GLEASON 


No. 80 


SS NSC files. ‘ot OF D 351. NSO 149 Serves 


Report to the National Security Council by the Executive Secretary 
of the National Security Council (Lay/" 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon,} May 20, 1953 
NSC 143/2 


STATEMENT OF PoLicy BY THE NATIONAL Security COUNCIL ON A 
VoLUNTEER Freepom Corps 


1. In the interest of the national security and to the end of 
strengthening the capability of the free world to resist aggression, 
and in accordance with the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations Charter, a Volunteer Freedom Corps should be established. 
Its purpose would be to provide additional combat manpower 
whereby “Volunteers for Freedom” of many nationalities, who oth- 
erwise do not have the opportunity to bear arms in defense of free- 
dom, can share with the youth of the United States and its allies in 
the world struggle against Soviet Communism. 

2. Initially this program should be carried out on a modest and 
austere basis by the formation of several battalions of volunteers 
from anti-Soviet personnel, other than Germans, escaped from the 
European Iron Curtain countries, including the U.S.S.R. Such bat- 
talions should be trained in West Germany. These battalions would 
form the cadre units for further orderly development if an emer- 
gency arose or more volunteers became available. Emphasis should 
be placed on exploiting the psychological aspects of this project in a 
manner to further United States national objectives. 





‘In addition to the Statement of Policy printed here, NSC 143/2 consisted of a 
cover sheet, a note by Lay to the NSC, and the staff study prepared by the Critten- 
berger Committee (see Document 74) Lay's note, May 20, indicated the change 
made in NSC 143/1 at the May 20 NSC meeting (see the memorandum of discussion, 
supra) and communicated the President's desires to have Crittenberger remain 
available for implementing the VFC, to charge the Department of State with expe 
diting the action recommended in paragraph 4 of the Statement of Policy, and to 
hold NSC 143/2 temporarily secret 
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3. The Volunteer Freedom Corps should be organized along the 
following lines: 

a. The United States Army, under a iate legislative author- 
ity, should support a Volunteer Decade Came anmaeed of ie 
try battalions and supporting units. The United States Army is se- 
lected as the executive agency to accomplish this implementation 
because arms, training, and maintenance should be provided by the 
United States. 

b. With concurrence from the Department of State, the Army 
may establish distinctive shoulder patches, insignia, flags, ceremo- 
nies, etc. for any nationality participating in the Corps. 

c. To obtain voluntary enlistments, the United States as neces- 
sary or expedient should carry on an active recruiting campaign. 
etal ee ee ee emphasizes that persons en- 

i therein are not in any way mercenaries or soldiers of for- 
em t are sincere, convinced, anti-Soviet volunteers for freedom. 

d. Upon enlistment in the Corps: 


(1) A volunteer will take an oath of obedience to the military 
orders of his officers. 

(2) A volunteer will be paid im accordance with a schedule 
similar to the armies of countries in the Eu Defense 
Community, but not to exceed three-fourths the United 
States Army base pay schedule. 

(3) A volunteer's dependents will not be the responsibility of 
the United States Army nor the Volunteer Freedom Corps. 


e. Units of the Volunteer Freedom should be commanded 
by United States officers and attached to divisions, either of United 
States or of United Nations forces, as deemed at the time most ad- 
vantageous. 

f. A system of military justice equivalent, for all practical pur- 

to that provided for members of the armed forces of the 
nited States should be established for the Volunteer Freedom 


i 

= | person who has performed satisfactory service in the Vol- 
m 2. reedom Corps for three years, should, if otherwise admissi- 
ble under the immigration laws, be admitted to the United States 
as non-quota immigrant; and naturalization should be permitted 
after two we residence in the United States and compliance oth- 


erwise with the provisions of the naturalization laws. 


4. Diplomatic approaches should be made to obtain the advance 
concurrence of the Government of the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny to the formation of the Volunteer Freedom Corps within its bor- 
ders. The UK and French Governments should be informed in ad- 
vance of contemplated action to initiate the Volunteer Freedom 


Corps.” 


*In circular airgram 7, June |, the Department of State transmitted to the Chiefs 
of Mission in London, Paris, and Bonn an outline of the plan for the Volunteer 
Continued 
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5. Within the limits determined in the above approaches to other 
governments concerned, necessary legislative authority should be 
sought from the Congress for the Volunteer Freedom Corps project. 

6. Until it becomes psychologically advantageous to announce the 
project, the most exacting precautions should be taken to insure 
the secrecy of the undertaking during its preparatory stages so as 
to avoid prematurely committing the prestige of the United States. 

7. If future conditions warrant, the National Security Council 
should give consideration to expansion of the Volunteer Freedom 
Corps in over-all strength and to inclusion of personnel from other 
areas. The existence of any plans for such future expansion, even 
in highly tentative form, should be scrupulously withheld from dis- 
closure to the public and to other governments to avoid unnecessar- 
ily jeopardizing the initial plan and causing undue harm to the 
prestige of the United States. 

8. In the event of delay in the initiation of the Volunteer Free- 
dom Corps project, and upon instruction of the National Security 
Council, there should be put into effect an interim proposal de- 
signed to expand the existing Labor Service Organization in Ger- 
many until such time as it is considered desirable or possible to un- 
dertake the Volunteer Freedom Corps program. Funds for the in- 
terim project should be made available to the Department of De- 
fense by the Director for Mutual Security, under the Kersten 
Amendment. 





Freedom Corps and a stricture against using this outline in conversations with rep 
resentatives of the respective governments until receipt of further notification from 
Washington. (740.5/6-153) This stricture was included at the behest of CD. Jackson 
during a meeting on May 29 in which Jackson expressed reservations about the 
timing of such an approach with the Korean armistice talks underway and the Ber 
muda Conference imminent. (Memorandum by Barbour to Smith, May 30, 740.5/5- 
3053) 


No. 81 


7428 OO 6 2358 
Memorandum by the Counselor of the Department of State 
(MacArthur) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon,] June 23, 1953. 
Subject: “Volunteer Freedom Corps” 





‘Also sent to Under Secretary Smith. In the margin of the source text O'Connor 
wrote: “Doug—Sec saw 24 June—RLO'C” 
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In thc iight of the Pravda editorial which links recent events in 
Koree and £est Ceiia: v, and makes specific mention of US activi- 
ties under the Kersten Amendment,? I have definite reservations 
regarding the wisdom of raising the question of the “Volunteer 
Freedom Corps” with our European friends and allies at this par- 
ticular time. 

The Communist propaganda apparatus will, of course, exploit to 
the hilt our efforts to establish a Volunteer Freedom Corps. This 
worries me less than the fact that I fear some of our friends will 
think that by our actions we are responsible for keeping the East- 
West temperature at a very high level. In essence, I fear that by 
pushing the Volunteer Freedom Corps at this time we will produce 
exactly the opposite psychological effect from the one we desire.* 

DouGias MacArtuur II 





*Section 10lia) (1) of the Mutual Security Act of 1951, P.L. 82-165 (65 Stat. 373), 
Oct. 10, 1951. 

"In spite of this memorandum, the Department of State in circular airgram 3146, 
June 26, instructed the Chiefs of Mission in London, Paris, and Bonn to proceed 
with the approach outlined in circular airgram 7, June | (see footnote 2, supra). 
(740.5/6-2653) 


No. 82 
Essenhower Library. Exsxenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 153d Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, July 9, 1933" 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


The following were present at the 153rd meeting of the Council: 
The President of the United States, Presiding; the Vice President 
of the United States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of De- 
fense; the Deputy Director for Mutual Security; the Director, Office 
of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the Secretary of the 
Treasury; the Chairman, Federal Communications Commission (for 
Item 1); General Collins for the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the 
Director of Central Intelligence; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to 
the President; C. D. Jackson, Special Assistant to the President; 
Colonel Paul T. Carroll, Acting White House Staff Secretary; Ralph 
Clark, Central Intelligence Agency (for Item 1); Commander Perry 
Johnson, USN, Central Intelligence Agency (for Item 1); J. J. 
Hitchcock, Central Intelligence Agency (for Items 1 and 2); the 





‘Prepared by Gleason on July 10. 
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Acting Executive Secretary, NSC; and Hugh D. Farley, NSC Spe- 
cial Staff Member. 

There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion concerning electro-magnetic communica- 
tions, significant world developments affecting United States secu- 
rity, the situation in Korea, United States objectives and policies 
with respect to the Near East, the security of strategically impor- 
tant industrial operations in foreign countries, possibilities of re- 
ducing United States civilian population in sensitive areas abroad, 
and continental defense. | 


8 Volunteer Freedom Corps (NSC 143/2)? 


Mr. C. D. Jackson pointed out that some ten days ago messages 
had been sent to the appropriate Chiefs of Mission, indicating that 
they should take up at once with the governments to which they 
were accredited the question of implementation of the Volunteer 
Freedom Corps. So far we had had only one informal response, 
namely, from Great Britain, and it had been generally favorable.* 
In view of the recent developments in East Germany and among 
the satellites, continued Mr. Jackson, it seemed more urgent than 
ever that we get started on the VFC. He thought it likely that this 
subject would come up in the forthcoming meeting of the Foreign 
Ministers in Washington,* but whether it did or not Mr. Jackson 
said that he hoped that the NSC would be willing to recommend, 
and that the President would be willing to order, the activation of 
the VFC, and that announcement of this action could be made at 
the conclusion of the Foreign Ministers meeting. 

Secretary Dulles said he thought it would be a mistake to follow 
Mr. Jackson's recommendation until we had had further indication 
from abroad, and particularly from Chancellor Adenauer, as to re- 
actions to this proposal. 

The Vice President asked the Secretary of State if he thought it 
likely that the Foreign Ministers of France and Great Britain 
would press for a four-power conference in the near future. 

Secretary Dulles replied that he thought this very likely. 

The President, however, was more skeptical of the weight of this 
pressure, and said that if it came, Secretary Dulles should tell his 





*Document 80 

"In telegram 6894 from London, Aldrich reported that he had spoken with Salis- 
bury about the VFC and that Salisbury had given his informal concurrence, subject 
to consultation with other members of the government. (740.5/6-3053) 

*For documentation concerning the Washington Tripartite Foreign Ministers 
meetings, July 10-14, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1582 ff 
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colleagues to go ahead and arrenge their own conference with the 
Russians. 
The National Security Council: 


Noted a report by Mr. C. D. Jackson that delay in public an- 
nouncement of the Volunteer Freedom Corps was occasioned by 
lack of response from certain of our allies to inquiries addressed to 
them, and his request that the State Department expedite obtain- 
ing such responses.*® 


[Here follows discussion of foreign reactions to administration 
policies. | 
S. Everett GLEASON 





*In telegrams 93 to Bonn, 107 to Paris, and 148 to London, July 9, the Depart- 
ment of State requested reports of the status of the VFC negotiations at each post 
(740.5/7-953) 


No. 83 
790 57-118 Telegram 


The Charge in France (Achilles) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Paris, July 11, 1953—2 p. m. 


164. Limited distribution. ReDeptel 107, July 9.2 We received 
today initial reaction from French Foreign Office. Laloy had the 
following to say: 


1. For several years Polish General Anders had been endeavoring 
to persuade French military and political leaders his concept of a 
sort of “Freedom Corps’ composed of Polish units to be organized 
in the West. French have never viewed Anders’ concept favorably. 

2. The organization of “Freedom Corps” units would have little 
efficacy from a purely military point of view. 

3. As a gambit of political and psychological warfare behind the 
Iron Curtain, Laloy considered the project as of dubious value, par- 
ticularly at the present juncture. 

4. As to the effect formation of “Freedom Corps” units would 
have upon the Kremlin, Laloy’s view was that it would provide the 
Russians with exceedingly valuable gm pony material in the 
“peace campaign” to the effect that the West (or the United States) 
was preparing for war, et cetera. 

5. The effect in France would be “disastrous’’ and considered as 


highly provocative and a step in the direction of war. 


Laloy stated he felt sure that Parodi and La Tournelle would 
agree with the foregoing points but assured me that he would 





‘Repeated for information to London and Bonn 
*See footnote 5, supra 
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speak to them over the weekend and provide us on Monday morn- 
ing with an authoritative Foreign Office view. 

We stressed the continuing need for secrecy and Laloy said that 
only Maurice Schumann, Parodi and La Tournelle would be 
brought into the picture. He added that in view of recent events in 
the Soviet Union this would be the worst possible time to go for- 
ward with the organization of “Freedom Corps” units. 

We suggest that Department may care to take up this entire 
matter with Mr. Bidault in Washington.* 


ACHILLES 





*Bidault was in Washington for the Tripartite Foreign Ministers meeting July 10- 
14 


No. 84 


740.5'7-1158 Telegram 


The United States High Commissioner for Germany (Conant) to the 
Department of State 


TOP SECRET Bonn, July 11, 1953—7 p. m. 

196. Reference: Circular Airgram Control 3146 of June 26, 1953.' 
Hallstein has informed us after conferring with Chancellor that 
Federal Republic would not be agreeable to formation, training and 
stationing in Germany of volunteer battalions on non-Germans 
from behind iron curtain. 

Federal Republic Government thought Soviet Government would 
be bound to regard such action as provocative and as evidence of 
aggressive intentions against USSR. Such move would also arouse 
strong criticism of Adenauer Government and US within Germany, 
and probably in other European countries. 

Queried as to government's attitude toward recruitment such 
non-Germans within Germany for purpose indicated, Hallstein re- 
plied he thought there would be no objection and that matter could 
be worked out if such recruits were moved abroad for training and 
posting. 

Our impression was that above reaction was not necessarily final 
and that Chancellor may be more receptive to idea at later date, 
say after successful elections.” 

CONANT 





'See footnote 3, Document 81 
*In telegram 185 from London, July 10, Holmes replied to the Department's query 
concerning the negotiations by stating that, despite Salisbury's assurances (see foot. 
Continued 
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No. 85 


Memorandum by the Special Assistant to the President (Cutler) to 
the Under Secretary of State (Smith) 


TOP SECRET WasnincTon, September 21, 1953. 


On September 20, the President read your memorandum to me, 
September 14/53,' relative to the need at this time for delay in 
taking further action on the Volunteer Freedom Corps 

He accepted your views for the time being 

In conversation about the basic idea, he later suggested that per- 
haps, instead of our doing it as an American venture carried on in 
West Germany, the concept might be worked out as a West 
German venture carried on by West Germany in West Germany 
but financed by the US.A 

This is a novel turn to the idea, the pros and cons of which might 
be explored by OCB—if you thought it desirable—so that after test- 
ing a report could be carried back to the President. What do you 
think? 

Is General Crittenberger being alerted to the decision as to fur- 
ther delay’? This matter has been under the wing of PSB-OCB-CDJ 


in the past. I will do whatever you wish, in this regard 
Ropert CuTLer 





note 3, Document ®2), the British Government appeared to be concerned about the 
timing of the VFC, and cited the upcoming German elections in this connection 
(740.5/7-1053) 

'The memorandum opposed the view expressed by C.D. Jackson m a memoran 
dum to Cutler, Sept. 8, that Conant should be instructed to take up once again with 
Adenauer the question of the VFC, now that the German elections were over. In his 
memorandum, Smith argued against issuing such instructions on the grounds that 
they could jeopardize the four-power conference then being discussed (Secretary's 
Letters, lot 56 D 459, “DOD— 1953-54") 
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7 
No. 86 
Secretary « Letters. kt 4% D 408. DOD—19-NW 


Memorandum by the Under Secretary of State (Smith) to the Special 
Assistant to the President (Cutler) 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,} October 14, 1953. 


Subject: Suggested West German Sponsorship of Volunteer Free- 
dom Corps 
Your memorandum of September 21" stated that the President 
had suggested that in view of the difficulties in the way of organiz- 
ing a VFC under American sponsorship at this time the project 
might be carried out by the Bonn Government with American fi- 
nancial support 
While this variation would have the advantage of disassociating 
the United States with responsibility for the project provided it 
were possible to conceal the source of funds, there are several rea- 
sons against proceeding on this basis: 


1. The Federal Republic has only recently begun to consider its 
future policy with regard to Eastern Europe. Any effort to organize 
East European refugees would automatically involve the Federal 
Republic in what might be considered an aggressive Eastern Europe- 
an policy. The Germans would probably be reluctant to do this 


before they have had time to consider more carefully what their 
policy toward Eastern Europe will be. They would almost certainly 

reluctant to organize Eastern European troops before they were 
authorized to organize their own. 

2. The British, and particularly the French, both of whom op- 
—_ the original proposal, would have stronger objections to the 
ormation of these units under West German command. 

3. In view of the French reaction, which could be expected to be 
violent, pros for the ratification of EDC by the French Parlia- 
ment would be diminished. 

4. In view of the German record in Eastern Europe during the 
last war it is doubtful that many refugees from that area would 
volunteer for service in a Freedom Corps under German command. 

5. The principal argument for the formation of VFC units at this 
time is the propaganda effect such a move would have behind the 
Iron Curtain, particularly by increasing the rate of defection. 
German sponsorship of the VFC would inevitably be seized upon by 
Soviet propaganda as a move in the direction of a recreation of 
units such as were formed by the Nazis from Soviet prisoners of 
war in the latter stages of World War II. The propaganda effect of 
— a move would almost certainly represent a net loss for the 

est. 





'Drafted by Stevens on Oct. | and cleared with Bonbright, Lewis, MacArthur, and 
Bowie 


? Supra 
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In short the Department does not believe that it would be desira- 
ble to propose that the Federal Republic organize VFC units at this 
time nor does it believe that the Germans, British or French would 
agree to such a proposal. 

Wacrer B. Surrx 


No. 87 


Pemenhower Liprary ( D Jackson records 19% 


The Special Assistant to the President (Jackson) to Lieutenant 
General Wiilis D. Crittenberger 


SECRET [Wasnincton,| March 15, 1954. 


Dear GENERAL CRrITTENBERGER: I am naturally delighted that 
you will be going to Europe soon to discuss with Ambassadors 
Dillon and Conant and General Handy and others the idea of the 
Volunteer Freedom Corps.' 

This trip of yours brings closer to realization an idea originally 
proposed by the President and on which many of us, and above all! 
yourself, have put in much time and thought. 

Many months and many events have passed since NSC approved 
setting up the special Ad Hoc Crittenberger Committee to study 
the idea of a Volunteer Freedom Corps and produce a workable 
plan. 

And, during these months, there has always been in the future 
some looming event which made it inadvisable to push the proposi- 
tion. First it was the German elections. And then it was Bermuda 
And then it was Berlin. And then it was French ratification of 
EDC. I have not yet heard Geneva mentioned in this connection, 
but I am sure that if pressed someone would mention the name of 
that peaceful town. 

To my mind, the reasons for the creation of VFC according to the 
present plan, which goodness knows is modest enough, are more 
cogent than ever. 

After listening to Mr. Molotov for one month in Berlin, there can 
no longer be any doubt as to the basic fact that he can neither be 





‘In a letter of Nov. 20, 1953, President Eisenhower requested Crittenberger to 
visit London, Paris, and Bonn to explain to the US. Chiefs of Mission the impor 
tance of the Volunteer Freedom Corps ‘Eisenhower Library, CD. Jackson records, 
1953-56) Crittenberger discussed the plan with Aldrich during the latter's visit to 
Washington in late December, but nevertheless stopped in London during his Euro 
pean tour to discuss the matter once again. Accounts of Crittenberger's conversa 
tions are in the memorandum by Barbour, infra, and Crittenberger's report of May 
11, Decument 89 
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appeased nor provoked. Furthermore, he stated as a flat fact 
during one of the sessions that our present labor battalions were a 
militarily trained and equipped paramilitary police force, so that, 
with only mild sarcasm, if VFC were to come into being, it would 
save Mr. Molotov from being a liar. 

There is no question but that the creation of this force would 
represent an appreciable relief to the German economy. It would 
stimulate the kind of defection we want from the satellite coun- 
tries; it would supply a nucleus of dedicated trained young men for 
eventual use in the dreadful emergencies which we can foresee in 
the future; it would in the long run, and on the assumption that 
their training and indoctrination and integration would be well 
handled by the Army, produce an international group which could 
be of inestimable value if and when liberation of the satellite belt 
were to be near. When that day comes, we will be plagued with 
Slovak Separatism and German Sudeten problems and Oder Neisse 
lines and goodness knows what Transylvanian difficulties. At that 
time the existence of American trained and integrated soldiers of 
various satellite nationalities could tip the balance against eventu- 
al civil wars which might have to be suppressed by American arms, 
with the resultant bloodshed and hatred 

VFC would also clip the wings, pull the teeth, and reduce the 
nuisance value of the free-wheeling Generals-in-exile, with their 
imaginary but politically potent legions and divisions. 

An American political by-product of VFC would be that the large 
number of Congressmen with foreign-born and hyphenated con- 
stituencies who are today prey to all kinds of separatist and irre- 
dentist pressures would find in VFC something to which they could 
point as a political safety valve 

And then there is the simple military thought that in these days 
of perpetual armed alert it is to the interest of American security 
and American defense economics to have such a group of soldiers 
who do not have to be surrounded by mobile breweries, ice cream 
factories, Coca Cola bottling plants, dependents, and all the expen- 
sive marginal trappings which we have allowed over the years to 
creep up on our military establishment 

1 don't think that there is ever going to be a time short of actual 
war when all of our allies will be enthusiastically for such a 
project; and the President never felt that this was a sine qua non 

Our British and French allies are not being asked for permission 
to do this; they are being asked for their reaction to the plan—a 
reaction which we expect to be luke warm. It is only if they are 
strongly opposed that we would consider this a major deterrent 

The really controlling factor is German reaction, since Germany 
will have to be the host country. If Bonn turns down VFC, then the 
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deal is off. But if Bonn approves it, even though London and Paris 
do not cheer, I feel pretty certain that the President and NSC 
would want to move ahead. 

However, as I understand it from earlier conversations, your trip 
is not for the purpose of getting a yes or a no out of anyone. It is 
simply to get the American principals involved thoroughly to un- 
derstand what VFC is. Then, when the decision to move ahead has 
been made in Washington, and the signal is flashed to them to 
sound out the Governments to which they are accredited, they will 
know in detail what it is they are talking about and will not con- 
sider this a routine query. 

Kindest regards and very best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
C_D. Jackson 


No. 88 


yeah». 4 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs (Barbour) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Elbrick) 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,| May 4, 1954 


I attended in your stead a meeting held today of the ed hoc 
working group for the implementation of NSC 143/2.' 

General Crittenberger reported on his recent trip to Europe and 
his conversations in connection with this project with Ambassadors 
Aldrich, Dillon and Conant and the military officers involved, spe- 
cifically Generals Gruenther, Handy, Cook and Hogue. General 
Crittenberger stated that the view was unanimous among all the 
civilian and military people he talked to that no action should be 
taken on this project pending either the ratification of EDC or a 
decision that ratification is impossible. In the event EDC comes 
into effect, Ambassador Conant felt that Adenauer's prestige would 
be sufficiently increased to permit him considerable leeway in mat- 
ters of this kind and his agreement to this project might then be 
obtainable. 

Ambassadors Dillon and Aldrich also felt that it will be easier to 
obtain French and British concurrence if EDC is ratified. In the 
event that EDC does not go through and the “agonizing reapprais- 
al” becomes necessary, it was the unanimous view of the individ. 





'Decument *0 
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uals with whom General Crittenberger talked that this project 
should be considered further in connection with that appraisal. It 
was the general view that in those circumstances there might be 
additional factors which would increase the desirabiilty of this 
project. 

General Crittenberger told the ad Aoc committee that he had re- 
ported in the same sense to the President this morning, adding his 
recommendation in support of the views of the Ambassadors and 
the military that further consideration should be postponed pend- 
ing the outcome of our efforts to obtain the EDC. He said that the 
President agreed with this view. 

General Crittenberger suggested, and it was agreed by the ad Aoc 
committee, that his report to the committee’ should be put in 
proper form to constitute a Committee Report to OCB and be cir- 
culated to the committee members for further clearance before 
transmission to the OCB. It was further agreed, on General! Crit- 
tenberger's suggestion, that having submitted the contemplated 
report to the OCB, the committee will regard the work as complet- 
ed, pending the receipt of notification that EDC has come into 
effect or that further efforts to obtain EDC ratification have been 
abandoned 


* Infra 


No. 89 


SS WE files, tot 629 1) 1, WE 68) Serves 


Memorandum by Lieutenant General Willis D. Crittenberger to the 
Operations Coordinating Board' 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,) May 11, 1954 
Subject: Timing of the Implementation of the VFC 

1. In compliance with orders given me by the President of the 
United States I have visited France, Western Germany, and Great 
Britain where I conferred with U.S. diplomatic and military repre- 


'This memorandum, tagether with the report by the OCB ad hor working group 
on the implementation of NSC 1453/2, mjfra, formed the substance of NSC 5435/1, 
Expansion of the Labor Service Organization in Germany, Oct. 14, approwed by 
the President on Oct. 16. In addition to these two papers, NSC 5435/1 included a 
cover sheet; a memorandum by Lay te the NSC, Oct. 14, noting that the NSC ap 
proved the policy on Oct 14, a list of approved recommendations identical to those 
contained in the ed hac working group report of Sept. ®; and a memorandum by 
Staats, Sept 29. transmitting the Crittenberger memorandum and the ad hac work 
img group report te Lay for presentation to the NSC 
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sentatives regarding the implementation of the Volunteer Freedom 
Corps. 
2. The consensus of opinion of both the diplomatic and military 
representatives was that: 
oe nee Sow, eens 00 Bene Ps eee wae ee eee & 
SF Hennes ES SHEET 80 GHEES Ghd EE et GING REEIENS ONO SUCCESS 
(b) If EDC is and ratified the time would be appropriate 
to consider the im tation of VFC. 
ic) VFC should be reconsidered in the reappraisal of the military 
situation should EDC be rejected. VFC would offer certain advan- 
aoe. It might add substance to our Armed Forces in enhancing 
with the exteliite peeples through escapee enlistment 
It would also demonstrate to the captive peoples behind 
the iron curtain our interest in them. 
id) The reaction of West Germany is the principal one to consid- 
er 


3. In arriving at the foregoing opinions, the following individuals 
were consulted: 


. (a) Ambassador C. Douglas Dillon, United States Ambassador to 
rance. 

(b) Ambassador James B. Conant, United States Ambassador to 
Western Germany. 

ic) Ambassador Winthrop W. Aldrich, United States Ambassador 


to England. 
(d) Generals Alfred M. Gruenther, Thomas T. Handy, Orval R 
Cook, and William M. Hoge. 


The Generals agreed that technically the VFC presents no insur- 
mountable difficulty, although politically it would seem best to 
hold implementation in abeyance until EDC was resolved. 

4. I discussed the LSU's with the military and found them highly 
appreciative of that organization. An opinion was expressed that 
were VFC to be formed, it might be well to avoid transferring per- 
sonnel out of LSU into the VFC, and instead, recruit VFC volun- 
teers from other sources. This would avoid interruption of the 
smooth functioning of LSU, although the qualifications of certain 
LSU personnel for VFC is recognized. 

5. I did not discuss the matter of recruiting escapees from within 
the USSR. 

6. In company with General Robert Cutler I have reported my 
observations to the President as in agreement with the opinions of 
the diplomatic and military personne! set forth in the preceding 
paragraphs 

7. | have met with my ad hoc working group and discussed with 
them my trip abroad. At this meeting the suggestion of the 
member from the Bureau of the Budget that his Bureau continue 
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working on the Executive Order was confirmed. At the conclusion 
of the meeting, the Ad Hoc Committee was adjourned until! such 
time as they may be required. 
Recommendations 

It is recommended that the Operations Coordinating Board take 
the following actions: 

(1) Hold the implementation of the VFC in abeyance until the 
fate of EDC is resolved. 

(2) When the problem of the EDC is resolved, favorably or unfa- 
vorably, reexamine the plan and consider it in the light of the fac- 
tors which may then exist 


Wruuss D. Cerrrrensercer 


No. 90 


& SNS flee tet OD 1 WS 4). Sevres 


Report by the OCB Ad Hoc Working Group on the Implementation 
of NSC 1423/2 to the Operations Coordinating Board’ 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,| September 8, 1954 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PARAGRAPH & oF NSC 143/2? 
PURPOSE 


1. Paragraph & of NSC 143/2 states that: 


Corps the event of delay in the initiation of the Volunteer Freedom 
agai instruction of the NSC, there should be put 


Hardy an interim proposal designed to expand the existing 
Labor eat Organization in Germany . . 


2. On June 8, 1954, the Department of Defense submitted to the 
Operations Coordinating Board a memorandum recommending the 
expansion of the Labor Service Organization, (LSO’s)* Germany 
The Board considered the memorandum at their meeting of June 
10, 1954. The minutes of the meeting record the Board's action as 
follows: 


Agenda Item 3—Report by the Department of Defense on para- 
graph & of NSC 143/2 





'This report, together with Crittenberger's memorandum, supra, formed the sub 
stance of NSC 5435/1, for a description of NSC 5435/1, see footnote |, supra 

*Document #0 

"Ellipsis in the source text 

*Not found in Department of State files 








3. In accordance with the directive of the OCB, this paper is sub- 
mitted by the ad hoc working group. 


FACTS BEARING ON THE PROBLEM 


1. In the total current strength of the LSO (approximately 
26,500), there are about 10,600 Eastern Europeans and about 15,900 
Germans. No USSR nationals are now included. Within two years 
after the contractual agreements with the West German Govern- 
ment take effect, all of the German personne! must be discharged 
from the Labor Service Organization 

2. There are available in Europe, within the FOA Escapee Pro- 
gram case load, an estimated 6,000 males from the Soviet Orbit be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 45 ‘about 5,000 from Eastern Europe, and 
1,000 from the Soviet Union). This group, plus the large number of 
escapees and refugees not registered with the Escapee Program, 
roughly two-thirds of which are located in Germany and Austria, 
could furnish a pool from which new recruits for an expanded 
Labor Service Organization might be drawn. 

3. The US. Commander in Chief, Europe (USCINCEUR) has 
stated that he could organize one additional reduced strength 
Labor Service Unit (about 150 men) with present funds and super- 
visory personnel. Beyond this, however, USCINCEUR would re- 
quire additional funds and additional supervisory personnel 

4. The cost per man year for expansion of the LSO in Germany is 
estimated at $1,200.00, excluding the cost of training and transport- 
ing. Although there is no prohibition against dependents among 
the personnel of the LSO, the U.S. Army accepts no responsibility 
therefor. Within limitations of program and budget, FOA/USEP is 
willing to provide continued subsistence, as well as special short- 
term grants such as extra transportation to dependents of escapees 
recruited in the proposed expansion of the Labor Service Units. 

5. Other than the extremely useful guard and labor functions 
performed by Labor Service Units, values to U.S. objectives have 
been very limited. Employment for Eastern Europeans has been ef.- 
fected on a small scale and, to a limited degree, a holding facility of 
possible operational interest has been afforded. As far as can be de- 
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termined, no effort has been made to exploit te Labor Service 
Units for propaganda purposes, particularly in terms of possible in- 
ducement propaganda 


1. The Labor Service Organization is designed to perform certain 
guard and labor duties, thus relieving US. combat forces of non- 
combat duties. Any expansion of labor forces would result primari- 
ly in freeing US. personnel from housekeeping duties for addition- 
al combat training but would not constitute an increase in current 
US. combat strength. 

2. An expansion of the LSO at this time would serve three pur- 
poses, 


a. to increase the labor force available to the US. military. 

b. to offer more attractive possibilities to potential Soviet defec- 
tors 

c. to provide add'tional employment opportunities to escapees 
currently residing in Europe 

It is probable that, from the military standpoint, intially at least, 
a smal! increase in strength will scarcely compensate for the politi- 
cal and administrative problems involved. However, it is felt that 
the recruitment of Eastern Europeans, especially escapees from the 
USSR, will contribute substantially to the accomplishment of the 
over-all objectives of the US. Escapee Program 

3. After the contractual agreements with the West German Gov- 
ernment take effect, the LSO will lose about 60% of its personnel. 
Possible means to compensate for this great loss in labor and guard 
personnel should therefore be explored immediately. As an initial 
step the military should be authorized to introduce more non- 
German personnel into the Labor Service Units. It is suggested 
that the initial expansion be limited to 1,000 persons. This figure 
has been chosen as being within the limits imposed by budget con- 
siderations and the availability of personnel. Approval of this 
figure will serve to authorize USCINCEUR to initiate a program of 
expansion and to provide him with a ceiling figure for budget plan- 
ning purposes 

4. Though administration of East European escapees, particular- 
ly those from the USSR, in the LSO may cause difficulties for local 
commanders and perhaps the US. Government, the potential psy- 
chological advantages to be derived from the inclusion of USSR na- 
tionals, who have not heretofore been eligible, suggest that a sub- 
stantial number of the new recruits be USSR escapees. Premature 
propaganda exploitation, however, should be avoided because there 
is a danger that the US. will be besieged by various émigré leaders 
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seeking to create their own “armies” or to foster their own political 
theories. In order to forestall controversial issues among the USSR 
recruits and the émigré factions, it is further considered desirable 
to avoid any administrative action which would tend to imply par- 
tiality. For this reason, it is felt that the new USSR components 
should not be identified by any sort of Russian title or emblem and 
that primarily ease of control should guvern their organization. If 
the expansion is initiated without publicity or open controversy, 
the organization of new units can be accomplished in an efficient 
fashion. Any news which may leak out regarding this expansion 
will constitute effective propaganda. When the new units have 
been formed and are operating satisfactorily, general propaganda 
treatment may be considered. 

5. Expansion of the LSO is an interim measure in our psychologi- 
cal campaign. The LSO is not a substitute for, nor should it be con- 
fused with, the VFC. The potential appeal of the VFC to the slave 
nations of Eastern Europe is a strong one and contains obvious psy- 
chological advantages. Expansion of the LSO, however, should give 
some useful pointers in connection with the future establishment 
of a Volunteer Freedom Corps. 

6. The Kersten Amendment to the Mutual Security Act author- 
izes the expenditure, within certain prescribed limits, of Mutual 
Security Program funds to aid persons residing in, or escapees 
from, the Soviet Union or areas dominated by it. Assistance provid- 
ed by the U.S. under this authority is for the purpose of forming 
such persons as described into elements of military forces support- 
ing the North Atlantic Treaty Organization or for other purposes 
when the President determines that such assistance will contribute 
to the defense of the North Atlantic area or to the security of the 
U.S. The proposed expansion of the LSO falls within the purposes 
of the Kersten Amendment. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. That any expansion of Labor Service Units must not affect 
current and planned strengths of U.S. combat forces in Europe. 

2. That, initially, the principal advantages accruing from the ex- 
pansion of the LSO would be found in the provision of employment 
for escapees. If USSR escapees are included, such expansion may 
have the added advantage of disarming criticism resulting from the 
past policy of excluding USSR nationals from membership. 

3. That a present limited expansion of the LSO constitutes a pre- 
liminary step toward compensating for the manpower loss which 
will result after the contractual agreements take effect. 

4. That, initially at least, any expansion, especially the inclusion 
of USSR escapees, should be accomplished without publicity since 
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difficult problems of adaptation and control may be involved and 
because more than enough candidates are available. However, that 
propaganda treatment of the Labor Service Units may be instituted 
as such action is determined to be appropriate. 

5. That expansion of the LSO as recommended in this paper shall 
in no sense be considered as a substitute for the activation of a 
VFC as envisaged in NSC 143/2. 

6. That funds for the proposed expansion of the LSO are avail- 
able under the Kersten Amendment to the Mutual Security Act. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. That an expansion not to exceed 1,000 Soviet Orbit nationals 
be authorized for the LSO. 

2. That at least® 500 of this additional personnel be former USSR 
nationals. 

3. That the former USSR nationals be formed into separate orga- 
nizational groups as dictated by language and administrative re- 
quirements. No action should be taken (the wearing of insignia 
shoulder patches, etc.) which would imply U.S. recognition of con- 
stituent parts of the pre-1939 Soviet Union. 

4. That until adequate observation can be made of initial results, 
no publicity be accorded this expansion. The LSO may contain val- 
uable propaganda possibilities, however, which should be systemati- 
cally utilized to the extent that this will noi interfere with its pri- 
mary mission. 

5. That recruits referred by FOA/USEP and other agencies be af- 
forded preference. Recognition should be accorded the greater 
values implicit in the enlistment of recent escapees. 

6. That funds for this purpose be furnished under the authority 
of the Kersten Amendment. The estimated cost per year is set at 
$1,200,000 for 1,000 additional personnel. 





*Subsequently amended by the National Security Council by substituting the 
words “if possible” for “at least’. (NSC Action No. 1244~-b) [Footnote in the source 
text} 


No. 91 


Exsenhower Library, C D Jackson papers, 193) -#7 


C. D. Jackson to the Special Assistant to the President (Cutler) 


SECRET [New York?,) October 5, 1954. 


Dear Bossy: Isn't this just about the right moment to revive the 
Volunteer Freedom Corps? 
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The idea, originally the President's own, was ably developed by 
Genera! Crittenberger and his Committee. I am sure I don’t have 
to remind you of the many vicissitudes this project lived through 
during its period of development. But finally, it emerged as a fully 
developed, workable project. 

Then came the “we must wait until” period. The only thing we 
have not had to wait for was the Second Coming. However, I am 
sure that that is being held in reserve in some Foggy Bottom tepee. 

Of course, the French vote on EDC was a perfectly valid “until”. 
But now that, along with Bermuda, Berlin, Geneva, London, and 
goodness knows what else, is history, and to that history has been 
added the recent Nine Power Conference,' which seems on a fair 
way to being reasonably successful. 

I therefore strongly urge that VFC be taken out of the ice box, 
unfrozen, and put on the front burner. 

There are a lot of obvious reasons for this suggestion, There is 
one, somewhat less obvious, that may not have occurred to you. It 
has to do with the satellite countries. 

They—particularly Poland and Czechoslovakia—have always 
been scared of any kind of German rearmament, even the EDC in- 
tegrated-European-army formula. This fear has been skillfully used 
by the Communist regimes in those countries in an attempt to per- 
suade the Poles and the Czechs and the Slovaks that despite the 
West's brave words regarding their future in peace and freedom, 
all we really cared about was a rearmed Germany, and they had 
been through that experience. 

| imagine that the Communist propaganda and their reaction to 
this new kind of German rearmament will be even more violent. 

The one antidote would be Poles, and Czechs, and Hungarians, 
etc., in a Volunteer Freedom Corps, part of the armed forces of the 
West, integrated into the U.S. Army. This would be convincing 
proof to them that this was not a sell-out to some new Wermacht. 

You will know better than I what the proper timing should be— 
whether to go ahead immediately with getting Adenauer’s approv- 
al, which is the key approval since Germany is the host country, or 
whether to wait for the further ratification of the Nine Power Con- 
ference plan, on which | understand the key ratification will be the 
French one, presumably sometime in November. 

You will recall that Critt made his swing through Europe last 
spring, and the result was that our Ambassadors in London, Paris, 
and Bonn, plus our military leaders in Europe, finally understand 
what this is all about. 





'For documentation concerning the Nine-Power Conference at London, Sept. 28- 
Oct. 3, 1954, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1294 ff 
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Critt himself will do anything the President wants him to do, 
and naturally I think he would be a superb organizing leader for 
this project.” 

All the best, 
C.D. JACKSON 





“In a reply addressed to Jackson in New York, Oct. 13, Cutler assured him that 
the subject of the VFC had been broached at the OCB meeting of that date and that 
@ report on that subject would be sent through the OCB to the NSC. (Eisenhower 
Library, C.D. Jackson papers, 1931-67) No evidence that the issue reached the NSC 
level during the remainder of 1954 has been found in Department of State files 
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UNITED STATES INTEREST IN SECURING A SETTLEMENT OF THE DiIs- 
PUTE BETWEEN ITALY AND YUGOSLAVIA OVER THE FREE TERRI. 
TORY OF TRIESTE’ 


No. 92 
Editorial Note 


This compilation is organized around the major initiatives taken 
by the United States unilaterally, or in conjunction with other 
countries, which were aimed at a solution of the Trieste dispute. As 
such, it is not a complete record of the nearly continuous discus- 
sions and complex negotiations regarding Trieste during these 
years. Editorial notes summarizing many of these discussions and 
negotiations have been provided in order to condense the record. 
While the primary focus is on the diplomacy which helped produce 
the settlement of October 5, 1954, documentation is also included 
which relates to important developments within the Free Territory 
of Trieste itself and to the military aspects of the question as per- 
ceived by United States policymakers. 

The majority of the documentation has been taken from Depart- 
ment of State file 750G.00, where nearly all the documents in De- 
partment central files pertaining to Trieste are located. Of the var- 
ious lot files researched, the most useful has been the Italian Desk 
files, lot 58 D 357, which contains, among other documentation, 
much material relating to consideration of the Trieste issue within 
the Department of State, as well as copies of most of the military 
cable traffic on Trieste furnished the Department of State by the 
Department of Defense. For this reason, the editor did not conduct 
research in the extensive records of the Allied Military Govern- 
ment for Trieste, which are stored at the National Records Center, 
Suitland, Maryland 

For reasons of brevity, the documentation presented here covers 
only the concluding phases of the negotiations regarding Trieste, 
ie., beginning in September 1953. Omitted from the compilation is 
material, for example, on Philip Mosely’s mission to Belgrade in 
January 1952; the signing in London on May 9, 1952, of a memo- 





'For previous documentation regarding the Trieste dispute, see Foreign Relations, 
1951, vol. tv, Part 1, pp. 204 ff 
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randum of understanding between Italy, the United Kindgom, and 
the United States regarding the administration of Zone A; and ef- 
forts by the United Kingdom and the United States to secure a set- 
tlement of the Trieste issue prior to the Italian national elections 
of June 1953, including the mission to Italy in April of that year by 
the Director of the Office of Western European Affairs, Homer M. 
Byington. 


A. The Announcement by the United Kingdom and the United States of Their 
Intention To Transfer Administration of Zone A To Italy. October & 1953 


No. 93 
Editorial Note 


In the June 7 national elections in Italy, the Center Coalition, 
which included the Christian Democratic Party, won a majority of 
the seats in both the Chamber of Deputies and in the Senate. The 
Center parties, however, failed to gain the necessary majority in 
the vote for the Chamber which, under the new electoral law, 
would have given them 65 percent of the seats. 

Ambassador Luce’s views on the elections were transmitted in 
telegram 5112 from Rome, June 12; in telegram 5210 from Rome, 
June 21, eyes only for President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles, 
which reported on a conversation Luce had the previous day with 
Prime Minister De Gasperi regarding the election results; and in a 
17-page paper she sent to Eisenhower and Dulles on June 19. For 
these telegrams, a summary of Luce’s 17-page paper prepared by 
the Executive Secretariat of the Department of State, and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's message of June 25 to Luce, see volume VI, Part 
2, pages 1609, 1614, 1618, and 1617, respectively. In her analyses, 
Luce stated that United States failure to honor the 1948 Tripartite 
Declaration on Trieste and United States support of Tito for strate- 
gic reasons had been used by both the Communists and the Right 
to reduce the Center parties margin of victory 

In the wake of its setback in the June 7 national elections, the 
De Gasperi government resigned on June 29. De Gasperi managed 
to form a new government on July 16, but it collapsed on July 28 
following a vote of no confidence in the Chamber of Deputies. At 
the National Security Council meeting on July 30, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence Dulles briefly discussed the reasons for the fall of 
De Gasperi. President Eisenhower commented on how important 
the Trieste issue was to Italy and said that it would have “helped 
greatly in the Italian elections if we could have made a firm com- 
mitment on Trieste, but this was impossible because of Yugoslav- 
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ia.” For an extract from the memorandum of the discussion at this 
meeting which dealt with Italy and Trieste, see volume VI, Part 2, 
page 1623. For additional documentation regarding the fall of De 
Gasperi, see ibid., pages 1565 fff. 

Following an unsuccessful attempt by Attilio Piccioni to form a 
government, Giuseppe Pella, the Minister of the Budget in De Ga- 
speris cabinet, formed a government on August 15. The Pella gov- 
ernment was sworn in on August 17 and received votes of confi- 
dence in the Senate on August 23 and in the Chamber on August 
24. Pella stated publicly that he considered his government a tran- 
sitional one and that he would resign by the end of October follow- 
ing Parliamentary approval of the budget. In presenting his pro- 
gram to the Parliament, Pella also said, among other things, that 
his government would demand that France, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States carry out the 1948 Tripartite Declaration on 
Trieste. 

During the government crisis, on August 12, Federico Sensi of 
the Italian Embassy in Washington called on William E. Knight of 
the Office of Western European Affairs and inquired about the 
United States attitude toward the possible transfer of the adminis- 
tration of Zone A to Italy. Knight replied that, although such an 
idea had never been proposed, the United States viewed it with 
grave misgivings and felt that such an arrangement would in fact 
become permanent, that Tito would retaliate by annexing Zone B, 
and that it would not open the way to Italo- Yugoslav collaboration 
for defense. Sensi said that he knew that this was the United 
States attitude and expressed his belief that it was perhaps because 
the Italian Foreign Office was unsure whether the United States 
would approve such a settlement that it had not made such a pro- 
posal. Sensi emphasized that he was speaking of Italy's taking over 
administration of Zone A, not of Italy's annexation of the Zone 
The transfer of administration, he said, would leave the juridical 
status of the Zone and the entire Free Territory of Trieste un- 
changed for possible future settlement by direct bilateral negotia- 
tions. In answer to a question from Knight, Sensi mentioned that 
the Foreign Office had considered the possibility that such a solu- 
tion might well become permanent. Sensi concluded by saying that 
nothing could be accomplished regarding Trieste until Italy had a 
new government, but that it might be well to consider what could 
be done subsequently, since the Trieste question was almost the 
only means for influencing favorably any future Italian elections. 
Knight's memorandum of this conversation is in file 750G.00/8- 
1253. 

Toward the end of August, a crisis developed over Trieste that 
raised the possibility of a direct military confrontation between 
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Italy and Yugoslavia. On August 28 the Yugoslav newspaper Poll- 
tika called a recent speech by Prime Minister Pella “fresh proof of 
Italy's unchanged, negative attitude” toward a solution of the Tri- 
este question. As a result, “many Belgrade personalities” had 
become convinced that Yugoslavia's attitude on the question should 
be “seriously re-examined.” A translation of the comments in Poli- 
tika was provided in telegram 240 from Belgrade, August 29 
(750G .00/8-2953) 

On August 29, Prime Minister Pella called in Chargé Elbridge 
Durbrow and protested the Yugoslav press comments as evidence 
of Yugoslavia's intention to annex Zone B of Trieste. If that hap- 
pened, Pella said Italy would attempt to occupy Zone A. If the 
United States and the United Kingdom did not acquiesce in such a 
move, the Pella government would resign and Italy's position in 
NATO would be jeopardized. Pella also informed Durbrow that 
Italy was taking certain precautionary military moves in the area 
aruund Trieste. (Telegram 699 from Rome, August 29, 750G.00/8- 
2953) The following day the Yugoslav Government publicly denied 
that it was contemplating a change in its policy toward Zone B. 

On August 31 the Governments of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France made parailel demarches through their rep- 
resentatives in Belgrade and Rome urging moderation on both 
sides. The Italian Government was informed that the three powers 
found it impossible to conceive that Italy even considered moving 
troops to annex Zone A and found it difficult to believe that the 
Trieste issue might jeopardize Italy's support of NATO. The Yugo- 
slav Government was informed of the three powers’ hopes that a 
speech by Tito at Okroglica on September 6 would not be such as to 
worsen the Trieste situation. The Yugoslav Government responded 
the following day by asking the three powers to attempt to bring 
about a cancellation by Italy of its troop movements in the Trieste 
area. The Yugoslav Government indicated it would take similar 
measures if Italy persisted. Although the British Government fa- 
vored intervening with the Italian Government, the United States 
demurred, for fear of appearing to side with Yugoslavia. However, 
when the Yugoslav Government on September 3 made public its re- 
quest to the three powers to intervene with Italy, they agreed that 
the disclosure precluded any action of the type Yugoslavia had re- 
quested. This series of exchanges was summarized in a memoran- 
dum from Merchant to the Secretary of State, September 4 
(750G.00/9-553) 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Leverich) 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,) September 3, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste, Tripartite Military Talks with Yugoslavia, Wheat 
for Yugoslavia 
Participants: The Secretary 
Mr. Viadimir Popovic, Yugoslav Ambassador 
Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary 
Mr. Henry P. Leverich, EE 


At his request, the Yugoslav Ambassador, accompanied by his 
First Secretary of Embassy, Dr. Bruner, called om the Secretary 
this afternoon at 3:30. After exchange of the usual courtesies, the 
Ambassador took occasion to express not only his own satisfaction 
but also that of the Yugoslav participants with the outcome of the 
military talks between Yugoslavia on the one hand and the US, 
UK and France on the other,’ which he beliewed showed great 
progress in the rapprochement between Yugoslavia and the West- 
ern powers. He felt that these talks were of great significance for 
two main reasons. First, they marked an important step in the de- 
velopment of a mutual concept for the defense of Southeastern 
Europe, thereby strengthening the common defensive system 
against Soviet aggression. Second, in these talks with complete sin- 
cerity and frankness the Yugoslavs had for the first time given full 
details of Yugoslav defense plans. The Ambassador understood that 
the Tripartite representatives in the talks fully appreciated the 
forthrightness of the Yugoslav participants, and he was glad that 
this had taken place at this particular juncture in the internation- 
al situation. The Ambassador said that in the light of these circum- 
stances he was compelled to say that he had been somewhat sur- 
prised to see in the American press numerous articles asserting 
that the attitude of Yugoslavia is “hurting the Balkan defense 
pact”. He wished to assure the Secretary that Yugoslavia has no 
intention of weakening the “Balkan defense pact” and on the con- 
trary will continue its efforts to strengthen it since Yugoslavia con- 
siders the pact as a contribution to over-all defensive strength 
against Soviet encroachments. The Ambassador referred in particu- 


‘A summary report of these talks, held in Washington Aug 24-24, is in file 
611 6R/R- 2458 
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lar to two articles by Sulzberger which he said had appeared re- 
cently in the New York Times. 

In response to the Secretary's inquiry, Mr. Leverich said that he 
had noted numerous press stories since last weekend which were 
apparently prompted by the flare-up between Yugoslavia and Italy 
regarding Trieste, and that these articles had indulged in specula- 
tion of all sorts with respect to Yugoslavia’s attitude in this matter. 
(Subsequent reference shows that the Sulzberger articles dealt not 
only with the Trieste problem but also with the recent press alter- 
cation between Yugoslavia and Greece regarding Greek Macedo- 
nia). The Secretary then pointed out that, as the Yugoslav Ambas- 
sador was aware, we have a free press in this country and we do 
not make any attempt to influence it. The current military talks, 
the Secretary said, had been kept on a Top Secret basis, and hence 
the press has no factual basis on which to write. Consequently, 
whatever they do write is purely speculation, and he did not be- 
lieve that the Yugoslav Government need be concerned by these 
press articles 

The Ambassador replied that the press articles were not of pri- 
mary importance. What is essential, he said, is that cooperation be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the Western powers should go forward, and 
in this connection he regretted the Italian attitude with regard to 
the military talks. Italy, which should be interested in any steps 
aimed at building up defensive strength, has indicated resentment 
over the Tripartite talks with Yugoslavia, and it is to be hoped that 
gradually Italy will realize that such a policy is detrimental to 
Italy's own interests 

The Secretary said that he had not yet received any detailed 
report on the outcome of the current military talks but that it was 
his impression that they had gone well, in an atmosphere of frank- 
ness on both sides. He wished to express our appreciation of the 
Yugoslav Government's attitude in this respect. Whereas the Secre- 
tary did not attach any fundamental importance to press reports, 
he said that we are concerned over the situation regarding Trieste 
which flared up so sensationally during the last week. He hoped 
that the Yugoslav Government would avoid adding any fuel to the 
flames, which he thought would gradually die down. The Secretary 
underlined our hope for a solution of the Trieste problem. We 
cannot go as far in building up common defense as we wish until 
harmonious relations between Yugoslavia and Italy have been es- 
tablished. The United States is eager to do whatever it can to help 
bring this about. The Secretary expressed the hope that the Yugo- 
slav Government will maintain an attitude of calm and will do 
nothing to aggravate the most recent tension between Yugoslavia 
and Italy over Trieste. This flare-up illustrates the need to move 
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quickly to eliminate the friction between two governments which 
in their mutual interests should be working together 

Responding to the Secretary's observations, the Ambassador 
Stated that his country had consistently favored a reasonable set- 
tlement of the Trieste question and had demonstrated its attitude 
by deeds and by concrete proposals. The Italians, on the other 
hand, have consistently blocked any feasible settlement and have 
turned down all Yugoslav proposals and efforts in this direction 
The desire of the Yugoslav Government to cooperate has been dem- 
onstrated not only with respect to Trieste but also in other mat- 
ters, but the Italian response has always been negative. The Ital- 
ians have manufactured provocations and have endeavored to 
present events in such a way as to discredit Yugoslavia. The Am- 
bassador expressed the belief that as long as the Italians are given 
the impression by the Western powers that there is no alternative 
to the March 1948 declaration regarding Trieste, there will be no 
inclination on Italy's part to permit reasonable settlement of the 
issue. In this regard, the Ambassador referred to press reports on 
the tickers of the Secretary's press conference this morning, which 
the Ambassador thought implied reaffirmation of the 1948 declara- 
tion? and which he was sure would be interpreted by the Italians 
and built up in the Italian press as such 

The Secretary replied that he did not know what the tickers 
were putting out but that he knew what he had said. He did not 
think that the reports as described to him just now by the Ambas- 
sador were accurate and, in order to set the matter straight, he 
would read from the transcript of his press conference. The Secre- 
tary proceeded to read the following excerpt therefrom: 


“Q. Mr. Secretary, do we have an official policy position on Tri- 
este that is later than that ‘48 statement which would have award- 
ed it all to Italy” 

“A. I would say that the US, since that time, has been exploring 
other alternatives and has been open-minded to other alternatives. 
In other words, we do not necessarily regard that like the laws of 
the Medes and the Persians which stand forever. So far, we have 
not come up with any official alternative proposal.” 


The Ambassador listened attentively and stated smilingly that 
the Secretary's remarks were entire.y different than had been re- 
ported and he was indeed glad that this was the case. Dr. Bruner 
read through the transcript himself and jotted down notes, presum- 
ably for transmission to his government 





*Reference is to the Mar 20, 1948, announcement on Trieste by the French, Brit 
ish, and US. Governments that they favored the return of the Free Territory of Tri- 
este to Italy. For text, see Department of State Aulietin, Mar 28, 1948, p. 425 
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The Ambassador said that there was one more point upon which 
he wished to touch. Shortly before leaving for Yugoslavia earlier in 
the summer he had had a talk with General Smith’ and, as a 
result thereof, had been able to carry back to his government as- 
surances of substantial United States aid to meet Yugoslavia’s 
urgent need for wheat. While he was away, however, officials of 
the Embassy talked with lower ranking officials of the United 
States Government, and obtained quite a different impression of 
the amount of aid to which Yugoslavia could look forward, an im- 
pression quite contrary to that given by General Smith. This was a 
great disappointment to the Ambassador and to his government, 
and he wondered whether the Secretary had anything to tell him 
on this point. 

The Secretary replied that he simply did not have the informa- 
tion at hand to give an answer at this time. He did know that the 
question of economic aid to Yugoslavia was currently under inten- 
sive study, both in the State Department and in other agencies of 
the Government, and that a decision would be forthcoming in the 
near future. The Secretary pointed out that it is one thing for the 
State Department to determine that a certain course of action is 
desirable as a matter of policy, and quite another thing for other 
agencies of the Government responsible for action in the matter to 
find the means of actually putting it into effect. They were often 
faced with the problem of finding money, and with other practical 
problems. The Secretary promised to look into this matter, and in 
the meantime asked Mr. Leverich if he had anything to add. In 
reply, Mr. Leverich pointed out that following the appropriation by 
the Congress, FOA had been engaged in reapportioning the 
amounts of economic aid which it would be possible to grant to the 
various countries concerned. This process was stil] in progress and 
the Ambassador might rest assured that the Yugoslav position, 
which had been so ably set forth by the Ambassador on more than 
one occasion and by other representatives of his Embassy, would be 
given most careful consideration. 

The Ambassador asked if the Secretary had anything which he 
might like him to pass on to his government with regard to the 
general international situation, such, for example, as prospective 
talks with the USSR. In reply the Secretary said that there were 
no plans for any talks with the Soviets other than those which 
were dealt with in the recently published notes regarding Germany 
and Austria and the prospective conference regarding Korea. 





*Ambassador Popovit and Under Secretary Smith briefly discussed a Yugoslav re- 
for wheat on July 2) A memoraadum of this conversation is in file 764.5 
MSP /7 - 2053 
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No. 95 
Te emger ate 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce! to the Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT Rome, September 4, 1953-—2 p. m 

765. I had long conversation with Pella yesterday which had 
been set before development of tension in Italo Yugoslav relations 
This being my first visit since Pellas vote of confidence, we 
touched initially on variety of questions. | told him of US confi- 
dence in his ability to solve problems facing Italy and expressed 
hope that his government would continue to function effectively 
He stressed that his government had not moved either to right or 
to left. Although he recognized that his vote of confidence was ob 
tained by support of Monarchists and anti-De Gasperi forces, he 
wishes to emphasize that he had not made any move in their direc- 
tion. He stated his government was one of transition, but this did 
not mean that his government would be necessarily of short dura- 
tion. What he wanted to obtain was government of “clarification” 
so that Italian people could clarify their ideas concerning national 
policy and thereby achieve stable government 

| obtained distinct impression from my conversation that Pella 
has made Trieste question keystone of his policy in Italy. He em- 
phasized that foreign policy of De Gasperi was permanent policy of 
Italy and would be continuing plan of action of his own govern- 
ment stating that 90% of time his policy would be exactly like De 
Gasperi, especially in the question of Trieste. His own policy would 
not be centered solely on European policy or an Atlantic policy, but 
would attempt to coordinate both objectives. He did not wish to be 
considered as more nationalistic than De Gasperi, however, big 
issue confronting his government and Italian people was problem 
of Trieste. His policy was explained in speech of August 19 which 
reiterated De Gasperi's statements of 2] and 28 June. Italian policy 
in Trieste was based on tripartite declaration. Although I pointed 
out that fulfilment of tripartite declarction was no longer practical 
in view of recent developments, Pella stated that if Trieste were 
not settled according to letter of that declaration, it would have to 
be settled at least in its spirit. He failed to see why Italy should be 
called on to renounce historical claims underwritten by the decla- 
ration itself simply because Tito had defected from the Cominform 
He stated that “the logical solution of Trieste in the spirit of tri- 
partite declaration” would be one based on a plebiscite and estab 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Belgrade. and Trieste 
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lishment of continuous ethnic line. I did not question Pella on this 
point and at no time during conversation did he raise problem of 
“provisional” settlement. In this connection it is important to note 
that Pella spoke of “provisional” settlement too in his talk with 
Durbrow (Embtel 718, August 317). He also told Sebilleau* that he 
could accept “provisional” settlement and it might not be impossi- 
ble to accept definitive settlement based on present line of demar- 
cation if proper steps could be taken to prepare Italian public opin- 
ion for such step. Gen. Gruenther reports that Marras also stressed 
desirability of “provisional” settlement at this time. 

Pella stated US should now be able to see true nature of Trieste 
problem since Tito had launched his trial balloon in Yugoslav 
press. In response to my question whether Yugoslavs had deliber- 
ately planted press account of annexation of Zone B, he replied 
“absolutely, yes.” 

I expressed to him our desire to see a relaxation of current ten- 
sion, and asked him if he could not take measures to reduce it. He 
states that clarification of situation would be forthcoming after 
Tito’s speech on September 6. If that speech were inflammatory, 
then Italian Government would be required to make appropriate 
reply in his speech of September 13. He said that there had been 
only small movements of troops since August 29 and that it was 
laughable that Tito should protest Italian military activity on fron- 
tier. There had been, he said, no Italian protest against the recent 
Yugoslav maneuvers on border and no protest was made against 
vast partisan meetings scheduled on frontier at Okroljica for 
Sunday. He categorically denied that Italian troops or airplanes 
had purposely violated Yugoslav frontier. He did not ask why 
Bebler called in Western representatives on September 2 and I vol- 
unteered no info. (Embtel 733, September 20 [2] and Belgrade’s 278 
to Dept.*) Pella felt that current situation could become serious, 
but no indication of extent of possible development can be given 
until Tito has made his declaration of policy. 

Pella stated that settlement of Trieste question overshadows any 
other problem in Italian policy. There is already, according to him 
a growing suspicion in Italy that national interests have been sacri- 
ficed to foreign policy requirements. 

Pella stated that he could agree to any foreign policy measure— 
facilities agreements, EDC, NATO commitments et cetera—if satis- 
factory settlement were reached concerning Trieste. If it is not set- 





“Not printed. (750G.00/8-3153) 
*Pierre Sebilleau, Counselor of the French Embassy in Rome 
*Neither printed. (Both 750G 00/9-253) 
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tled, US will experience “the daily fatigue and frustration” of deal- 
ing with problems of mutual interest. 

At dinner last night, I mentioned to Pella that I understood Gen. 
Marras had had discussions with Gen. Gruenther and had indicat- 
ed to him that so-called “provisional” settlement on Trieste would 
be acceptable to Italians. I observed that in his conversation with 
me in afternoon, Pella had only mentioned what he referred to as 
“logical” implementation of spirit of March 20 declaration—that is, 
plebiscite which would result in delineation of continuous ethnic 
line. 1 asked him if this omission meant that “provisional’’ solution 
was not considered as an alternative by him. He said no, that he 
did not exclude this type of settlement. When I had indicated to 
Pella's Chief du Cabinet, Scola Camerini, earlier in evening my 
surprise that Prime Minister had not mentioned “provisional” solu- 
tion in afternoon interview, he said he thought Prime Minister pre- 
ferred that he “infer’’ it. 


Luce 
No. 96 
75 00/9-458 Telegram 
The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 
SECRET NIACT Rome, September 4, 1953—7 p. m. 


782. 1. This morning I was urgently called to the Foreign Office 
by Under Secretary Benvenuti. He showed a copy of Prime Minis- 
ter Pella’s instructions to Luciolli re representation to the Depart- 
ment on the Secretary's statement yesterday on the March 20 dec- 
laration.? 

2. For 20 impassioned minutes Benvenuti dilated on the disas- 
trous effect of the statement in the present context of Trieste te- 
sion. 

3. He displayed morning Communist papers. Unita headlines 
were “Sensational Confirmation of Failure of De Gasperi's Foreign 
Policy. Foster Dulles Announces that America Reneges on the Tri- 
partite Declaration”. A picture of De Gasperi carried caption “He 
Worked Against Italy’, and editorial captioned ‘““The Proof of Be- 
trayal” and below “The declaration of Dulles carries for De Gasperi 





‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Belgrade, and Trieste 

“For an excerpt from Dulles’ press conference, see Document 94. Under instruc 
tions from Pella, Luciolli called on Bonbright and Ridgway B. Knight on Sept. 4 and 
stated that, although Dulles’ rem-rks had corresponded to the facts, Pella was con- 
cerned by the interpretations which could be placed upon those remarks both in 
Italy and Yugoslavia. (Memorandum of conversation, Sept. 4; 750G.00/9-453) 
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the accusation of betrayal”. Nenni’s Avanti carried headline 
“Dulles Buries the Tripartite Declaration Announcing ‘New Alter- 
native’ for Trieste”, followed by second headline “Popovic after 
Interview with USA Secretary Expresses the Satisfaction of Yugo- 
slavia’’. 

4. Benvenuti said that while Communist interpretation of Dulles’ 
statement carried the usual elements of falsification, nevertheless 
the statement left itself open to these interpretations, and that 
Italian public opinion construed it at worst as complete abandon- 
ment of declaration, at best as indication of eventual US intention 
to do so. 

5. He said consequences of statement if unclarified and uncor- 
rected would be as follows: (a) incitement of Tito to proclaim on 
Sunday he was following realistic lead »of USA in making new 
claims in Trieste question; (b) consequent heightening of Trieste 
tension; ‘c) solidifying of anti-American, anti-Western sentiment in 
Italy, which could result in: (1) abandonment of pro-Western, pro- 
NATO Italian foreign policy, (2) rapid growth of power of extremist 
political elements in Italy, (3) fall of Pella Government when Par- 
liament reassembles. 

6. He urgently pleaded for immediate favorable clarification by 
Secretary of his statement, in direction of reiteration of adherence 
to “spirit of tripartite declaration”, especially fundamental princi- 
ples concerning ethnical and historical claims of Italy and Ameri- 
can guarantees of “human rights” of Italians in area. He reiterated 
Pella’s proposal for plebiscite solution and/or solution along contin- 
uous ethnic line, and also indicated that, while this was Pella’s fa- 
vored solution, “provisional solution’’ might be acceptable. He said 
announcement by Dulles that fundamental principles of tripartite 
declaration has not been abandoned need not exclude additional 
statement that Secretary was searching for “practical solution in 
its spirit” which must be found. 

7. He pointed out unfavorable reaction in non-Communist Italy 
to USA demand for free elections in East Germany when contrast- 
ed with USA unwillingness to let FTT freely decide its own fate in 
plebiscite, and said that to abandon Italians in Zone B to dictator- 
ship of Tito made a mockery of professed Atlantic policy ideals of 
human dignity and freedom. 

8. He said that Pella and De Gasperi were 1000 percent pro-West, 
but that if Trieste issue were not favorably resolved they might be 
only two men in Italy who would remain so and that Pella would 
go as De Gasperi went—broken by his own loyalty to West which 
had betrayed him. 

9. He admitted USA’s, NATO’s and Italy's need for military 
strength of Yugoslavia in event of Russian attack but reiterated 
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passionately in closing that regardless of strategic thinking of Pen- 
tagon planners, Italian public opinion would never accept US ap- 
peasement of Communist dictator Tito at Italy's expense because to 
do so would yield Italian soil and human rights to Communism 
anyway. 

Plain fact of matter is that none of above estimate of Italian 
public reaction is greatly exaggerated and that failure (a) to clarify 
Secretary's statement immediately, (b) seck rapid solution of ques- 
tion, will result in great harm to USA-Italian relations and prolong 
a tension that will endanger not only future of moderate pro-Amer- 
ican government in Italy, but might crack wide open NATO system 
in Europe. 

Luce 


No. 97 


TUNG 009-453 Telegram 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT BELGRADE, September 4, 1953—midnight. 


298. Embassy telegram 297.2 French Ambassador opened by 
saying his government was disturbed by recent developments. 
Yugoslav Government had requested our good offices to intervene 
with Rome to have Italian military measures revoked and had by 
informing press of deémarche and making public note to Italian 
Government threatening countermeasures (Embassy telegram 296°) 
rendered ineffective in advance any compliance with request we 
might have been contemplating. Furthermore, these press state- 
ments could only increase tension in view of special psychology of 
Italian Government and people. Three governments had from be- 
ginning counseled moderation Italian Government. Italians had 
perhaps hastily but not uncharacteristically staged “military spec- 
tacle’. That this spectacle was not serious had been admitted by 
Bebler when he asked us to intervene in Rome. Three governments 
agreed it was not dangerous and certainly did not justify any coun- 
termeasures on part Yugoslavia. Consequently they felt they must 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Paris, London, and Trieste. 

2In telegram 297 Wallner briefly summarized the meeting he and the British and 
French Ambassadors had that evening with Kota Popovic and said that details of 
the conversation would follow. (750G.00/9-453) 

‘In telegram 296 Wallner quoted the substantive points of the official Foreign 
Office press statement on Sept. 4, entitled “Yugoslav Government Note to the Ital- 
ian Government,” a note which was presumably delivered earlier in the day 
(750G.00/9-553) 
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seriously invite Yugoslav Government's attention to desirability 
and urgency of taking no steps which would increase tension, 
either countermeasures or inflammatory statements by Tito on 
Sunday. 

British Ambassador followed particularly stressing fact that 
three governments efforts undertaken from very outset of trouble 
with Italian Government to bring about moderation were continu- 
ing. These things took time. Three governments could see no justi- 
fication in countermeasures and urged further patience on part 
Yugoslav Government. Countermeasures might lead to dangerous 
situation. He understood Yugoslavs were pleased with results mili- 
tary talks in Washington and was sure would think twice about 
spoiling atmosphere. 

I associated myself in general with two Ambassadors’ statements. 
Making no reference to what had been or would be done or said in 
Rome, | stated that my government agreed with Yugoslav Govern- 
ment and [thaf?| Italian military measures were not serious. We 
thought they had abated. This might be open to dispute but it was 
certain they had not been increased since early days. Countermeas- 
ures, however, would be very serious. It took two to make a fight. 
We considered such countermeasures unwarranted and strongly 
urged Yugoslav Government to take no steps to further disturb sit- 
uation. 

Popovic said he would inform his government of our views but he 
felt be could make an interim reply. First the facts. At no time 
since this business started had there been taken on Yugoslav side 
any measure which could be qualified as pressure tactics despite 
what French Ambassador had described as “military spectacle’. 
This is proof of Yugoslav patience and good faith. If three powers 
wished to correct situation they should turn to place where trouble 
started. It is most illogical to ask Yugoslavia to do nothing when 
Italians have not cancelled their military measures. Three powers 
influence in Rome is certainly no less than in Belgrade. 

Reuter’s story compelled Yugoslav Government to issue correc- 
tion and go back on its original intention to keep request for inter- 
vention secret. In all world press Yugoslavs are made out equally 
at fault with Italians. Press agencies were constantly issuing con- 
tradictory reports. Yugoslav Government felt it had to maintain 
some balance. He could see no reason why this prevented us from 
telling Italian Government to revoke measures which were at root 
of trouble. 

My colleagues and I attacked this thesis pointing out that there 
were certain practical limits within which coalition governments, 
particularly weak ones, had to operate with public opinion but Po- 
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povic merely replied, “does this blackmail of weakness have no 
limits?” 

Trying another tack, we said that public opinion in our countries 
did not necessarily consider Yugoslav Government equally at fault 
with Italy. Editorial opinion had on whole tended consider Italian 
measures as unwarranted. Yugoslav Government would put itself 
in same boat with Italy by countering now and lose all credit for 
patience shown to date. Popovic said he could not understand how 
we could ask Yugoslavia to refrain from acting when both her vital 
interests and prestige were at stake. “Le role est trop beau”. We 
were asking too much, to point where we expected “one of highest 
leaders of Yugoslav Government” to make important speech 
“under shadow of Italian bayonets’. We said Yugoslav Government 
was only judge of its own vital interests and prestige but public 
opinion in our countries would not understand that they had been 
adversely affected by developments to date. We renewed our plea 
that Yugoslav Government do nothing further. 

Meeting broke up as described reference telegram. 

At this stage, I doubt that we have succeeded in persuading 
Yugoslav Government to abstain from taking certain symbolic 
countermeasures. A dictatorship can ill-afford to have patience in- 
terpreted as weakness, and warning contained in latest published 
Yugoslav note to Rome (Embassy telegram 296) cannot go long un- 
fulfilled. Nevertheless on basis currently available evidence I am 
hopeful Yugoslav Government will proceed cautiously and careful- 
ly weigh in advance consequences of each act. Its immediate course 
will be largely determined by what Italians do. 

WALLNER 


No. 98 


Exsenhower Library, Emsenhower papers, Whitman file 


The Supreme Commander, Allied Powers Europe (Gruenther), to the 
President ' 


SECRET |Paris,| 5 September 1953. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: Last night I returned from Rome following 
my first official visit there as Supreme Commander. The attitude of 
all officials whom I saw was most cordial. There was, however, an 
air of uneasiness caused by the current Trieste flap. 





‘A copy of the letter was sent to MacArthur 
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I saw President Pella on the evening of September 3rd. He allud- 
ed to the Trieste situation several times during our meeting, stat- 
ing in each instance that a solution must be found, and that he felt 
that the time was about right for the Italian people to accept one 
At no time did he become specific as to the type of solution he felt 
would solve this complex problem. On the following day President 
Pella saw Major General Bertoni, the Italian Nationa! Military 
Representative at SHAPE, who accompanied me to Rome, and he 
asked Bertoni to request me to send a private message from Presi- 
dent Pella to you. Bertoni transmitted that word to me orally on 
the plane enroute back to Paris. This is the message substantially 
as Bertoni gave it to me. 


“1. President Pella considers that the solution to the Trieste 
problem would be greatly facilitated if a provisional solution were 
adopted whereby Italian troops would occupy Zone A in the not too 
distant future. This would not be a definitive solution, but would 
put the Italians on an equal basis with the Yugoslavs who now 
occupy Zone B. Once this provisional measure is taken the Italians 
would be able to negotiate points of difference with respect to Zone 
B directly with the Yugoslav Government, but with no sense of ur- 
gency attached. The provisional status would calm Italian emo- 
tions, and would enable cooperation to take place between Italy 
and Yugoslavia in the economic and military fields. President Pella 
feels that the Italian Government cannot make this suggestion, be- 
cause if he did it would surely be rejected by Tito, and secondly the 
opposition parties in Italy would accuse Pella of a sellout. Pella’s 
idea is that the suggestion should come from the American and 
British Governments. He hopes that President Eisenhower will 
give favorable consideration to this suggestion. 

“2. President Pella is highly pleased with Ambassador Luce’s 
work in Italy. He hopes that she will be able to remain on this as- 
signment for a long period.” 


As you might well surmise, I have no desire to be a channel of 
communication between the head of any government and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. If President Pella had made this sugges- 
tion to me personally, or if Bertoni had told me about it while | 
was still in Rome, I would have requested that I be excused from 
acting in the role of a message bearer. Since, however, the request 
did not reach me until I was halfway to Paris, I decided that the 
iesser of the evils would be to transmit the message to you, sending 
a copy of this letter to Ambassador Luce and also to Doug MacAr- 
thur in Washington. 

I should like to give you some of my own observations on the Tri- 
este question. I have been discussing this problem with Italian 
friends for several years, but | have never before found them to be 
in a compromising mood. This time I found several of the high 
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ranking military officers and also Minister of Defense Taviani? (a 
very good man, | think) advocating the solution contained in 
Pella’s message to you. I told some of them that in my opinion it 
was pipe dream for the Italians to think that there would be any 
further solution possible if they moved into Zone A, and that real- 
ism demanded that if that so-called “provisional” solution were 
adopted it would probably be the final one. In every instance the 
reply given was somewhat along this line: “Certainly it would be 
final, but we wouldn't have to say that openly. In fact, it would be 
a grave mistake to say it openly because Italian public opinion 
would never buy that solution now. However, after they have lived 
with the provisional solution for a certain period the Italians would 
lose considerable of their zest for the Zone B crusade, especially if 
the Italian Government were able to transact any negotiations 
with the Jugs in the economic and military fields.” 1 should add 
that one of the individuals [who] gave me the impression that he 
would buy a Zone A-Zone B solution if the so-called provisional ar- 
rangement were put into effect now was Minister Taviani. 

While I came away from Rome with the definite impression that 
the Italians are more willing to compromise than ever before, I also 
formed the conclusions that all Italians in responsible position feel 
that a solution must be found as a matter of urgency. It was clear 
to me that negotiations for such items as facilities in Italy, and 
Italy's relationships with respect to NATO would be in consider- 
able danger of deterioration if some action is not taken to solve the 
problem soon. Incidentally, the four military chiefs have softened 
considerably with respect to the idea of engaging in combined mili- 
tary planning with Yugoslavia. They now consider that this action 
is necessary, whereas a year ago they felt that the very suggestion 
was an outrage to Italian prestige. 

I would not have bothered you with the Trieste problem if it had 
not been for the Pella request. I am sure you have been kept ade- 





2A memorandum of a dinner conversation on Sept. 3 among Gruenther, Durbrow, 
and Taviani, at which time the Trieste situation was discussed, was transmitted to 


the Department of State as an attachment to despatch 59% from Rome, Sept. 7 
(750G .00/9-753) 
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quately informed by Secretary Dulles. I would suggest that if any 

reply to Pella is called for that it not be sent through me.* 
Respectfully, A.rrep M. GRUENTHER 
General, United States Army 





"In a letter to Ann Whitman on Sept. 15, MacArthur noted that he was returning 
to her the original of Gruenther's letter of Sept. 5 to the President. MacArthur 
stated that the President handed the letter to Secretary Dulles on the morning of 
Sept. 10 “when there was some discussion of the subject.” MacArthur also said that 
he had written a short note to Gruenther thanking him for sending a copy of the 
letter and indicating that the President had discussed it with the Secretary of State 
and that the Department of State was working very hard on the Trieste question 
(Ewsenhower Library, Exsenhower papers, Whitman file) 


No. 99 


Halen Dhewk files tot * D T reewte 


The Commander of the British-United States Forces in Trieste 
(Winterton/ to the Department of the Army' 


TOP SECRET Trieste, September 5, 1953—11 a.m. 

Taf 217. For JCS. 

1. The Italians seem to have withdrawn their forward infantry 
detachments from the Italo-Yugoslav frontier south of Gorizia but 
they have now moved an armed unit (4 Genova Cav) to Ronchi Dei 
Legionari which has historical associations. This seems to suggest 
an adventure into Zone A. 

2. I feel that the Italian Government should be asked to send 
these forces back to their barracks and that any intending D’An- 
nunzio whether sponsored or unsponsored be persuaded of the fool- 
ishness of chancing his arm. 

3. The continued presence of Italian troops in abnormal positions 
near the Italo Zone A frontier is also likely to provoke the Yugo- 
slavs into moving her forces towards their own frontier with Zone 
A which would be an undesirable development.” 





‘Also addressed to the Ministry of Defense, London 

"In telegram DA 947614, Sept. 5, 1953 Maj. Gen. C'). Eddieman of the Depart. 
ment of the Army's G-3 informed McFadyen that Taf 217 had been referred to the 
Department of State which would contact the Italian Government on the matter 
(Italian Desk files, lot 58 D 357, “Trieste Sept. 1953") Ambassador Luce, under in- 
structions from the Department of State, raised the issue of Italian troops along the 
Italian-Yugoslav border with Prime Minister Pella on Sept. 9. Their discussion of 
this issue, as well as of other matters pertaining to Trieste, was reported in Docu- 
ment 109 
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, 
No. 100 
Fime-ritemet Liter ars Dpusties pagers Tehegiome ( cm veresst sorte 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between the President and 
the Secretary of State’ 


[WasHincTon,} September 5, 1953—11:50 a.m. 

The President called and said he was disturbed about the cal! 
from Clare Luce,” he didn't understand why she should call him 
direct and pour a tale of woe, without any background on his part. 
The Secretary said he had just talked with her,’ she is much wor- 
ried about the Italian situation. He explained he had just seen the 
Chargé,* their parliamentary situation is very bad, they moved 
troops on the basis of newspaper r*vrts in a Yugoslav paper, 
which set off a general reaction, we are trying to hold it down be- 
cause Tito is threatening to move troops into the area too. The situ- 
ation is jittery and the Italians are threatening to pull out of 
NATO. The Secretary doesn't think it as serious as it seems on the 
surface but it is bad because of the weak parliamentary situation. 
They have almost no effective government since de Gasperi and the 
on!» “ay to relieve public apathy is to stir up feeling about Trieste 
and , «at pressure on us. The Pentagon has been having military 
talks with the Jugs and the Italians are worried about that. 

The President said if that is their worry you had better stop 
them 

The Secretary said the Italians think the Jugs feel they can get 
help without making any effort to settle Trieste. Luciolli said that 
we are leading the Jugs to feel that our relations with them are 
detached from solution of Trieste. 

The President said the Italians have been our friends for a long 
time and the Jugs are Johnny-come-latelies. He talked te Dunn 
about this. Dunn said Sforza was the smartest one to deal with the 
problem; he realized it could not be done directly, and spent time 





‘Prepared by Burnita O'Day. Another, but substantively similar, record of this 
conversation, is in the White House telephone call files in the Eisenhower Library, 
Eisenhower papers, Whitman file 

“According to the White House telephone call files for Sept. 5, Ambassador Luce 
called the President the previous evening, but the President asked her to cal! the 
Secretary of State instead (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) 

‘According to a memorandum of the telephone conversation between Ambassador 
Luce and Secretary Dulles at 10 a.m., Sept. 5, Luce described the situation in Rome 
as “not good” and one which involved “dangers for the things in which the Secre- 
tary is interested there.” She emphasized that the danger there was not exaggerated 
and expressed the wish that Dulles “would have a good look at it himself.” (Eisen- 
hower Library, Dulles papers, telephone conversations) 

*For a description of the Secretary's conversation with Charge Luciolli the morn- 
ing of Sept. 5, see telegram &34 to Rome, Sept. 5, infra 
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building up the economies with Yugoslavia because they were com- 
plimentary and left political problem in the background. As long as 
he was in charge the problem was gradually retreating. He doesn't 
think a direct solution is possible, we should encourage economic 
relations between the two and not try to tell them what to do. 
Ignore the political angle and tell them they must make a living in 
the meantime. Is there any thought that they might have another 
election? 

The Secretary said he had not heard of it recently but would look 
into it.* 

The President thought we might arrange through Len Hall* to 
have Italians here write letters home to restore relations, the Im- 
migration bill was too late, but something that they wanted. 

The Secretary mentioned the Yugo wheat project—both agreed it 
would be more trouble but we couldn't let them starve. 


‘In a telepione conversation with Ridgway B Knight at 1.12 pm. Sept. 5, Secre- 
tary Dulles inquired about the possibility of new elections in Italy. Knight replied 
that they were not to be ruled out. Although the next regularly scheduled elections 
were almost 5 vears away, according to Knight, the first possibility for new elections 
would be next spring if Pella were unable to consolidate his position. ‘Eisenhower 
Library. Dulles papers, telephone conversations) 

*Leonard W. Hall, Chairman, Republican National Committee 


. . 1 
, om T e-bevger ofr 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy' 


SECRET PRIORITY WaAsHINGTON, September 5, 1953—2:02 p.m. 


838. Personal for the Ambassador from Secretary. Was glad to 
talk with you on phone and have since discussed our conversation 
with President on phone.? Please feel free always to send frankly 
your views. You can be sure we here do not minimize importance 
and danger in situation. Have just finished talk with Italian 
Chargé.* He asked for interpretation of my press remark which he 
said in his opinion correctly stated the situation as it was and had 
been for some time but that Italian and Yugoslav press had been 
attempting to read into it some new decision. I reassured him that 
the position stated was the same position that had existed since | 
became Secretary and, I believed, for some time prior to that, that 





'Drafted by Dulles 

*A memorandum of this conversation is supra 

"No memorandum of this conversation with Charge Luciolli has been found in De 
partment of State files 
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it was well known that while we had in no way altered the official 
position of 1948 we were and for mary months had been open 
minded to alternatives. The Chargé said his Government well un- 
derstood that and they themselves were open minded to alterna- 
tives. He was glad to be able to reassure his Government that my 
statement did not imply any new or recent decision. 

For your information only, Yugoslav Ambassador called Thurs- 
day following press conference to complain that I had stated that 
we had no official position other than that of 1948.‘ 

The Chargé also, with obvious reference to military talks with 
Yugoslavs, said he regretted these went on, and military and eco- 
nomic aid were rendered without regard to unsettled state of Tri- 
este. I stated that his observation deserved and would receive con- 
sideration. 

DULLES 


*See Document 94 


No. 102 


74, 9 8 Telegram 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT Be.crapve, September 5, 1953—2 p.m. 
303. Embassy telegrams 297 and 298.2 Yugoslav Government has 
agreed to postpone military countermeasures to give three govern- 
ments time to persuade Italian Government to revoke its measures. 
Koca Popovic summoned three of us at noon and read aide-me- 
moire which opened by stating Yugoslav Government would “meet 
desire of three governments so that there should be sufficient time 
for the steps to be undertaken by three governments in Rome to 
lead to rapid and effective results”. 
Rest of aide-memoire was so drafted as to require one hour of 
conversation before we received reasonably clear interpretation. 
Full details follow.* 


‘Repeated for information to Rome, Paris, London, and Trieste 

*Telegram 29% is printed as Document 97. Telegram 297 is described in footnote 2, 
thid 

"In telegram 904 from Belgrade, Sept. 5, the Embassy transmitted the verbatim 
text of the aide-memoire from the Yugoslav Government. (7506.00/9-554) In tele 
gram 305, also Sept. 5, Wallner summarized the questions which the three Western 
representatives had raised with regard to the azde-memoire. (750G 00/9-553) 
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Foreign Secretary proposed and we agreed to tell press only that 
we had me last night and this morning. 
WALLNER 


No. 103 
7, lk Teheran 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


SECRET NIACT Rome, September 5, 1953—9 p.m. 

789. Reference Deptel 831, September 4.7 I saw Pella today who 
assured me, as he stated in speech at Bari fair this afternoon, that 
he would continue to work calmly for preservation of peace and a 
peaceful solution of current tension in international relations. 
Pella stated that even if Tito massed troops on the frontier and 
gave an inflammatory speech tomorrow, provided he did not take 
action to cross frontier, or annex Zone B, Pella would not take any 
counter-measures until he had announced them in his speech on 
September 13. 

I pointed out to the Prime Minister that my government recog- 
nized that there was no likelihood of any demonstrations against 
AMG in Trieste, but I expressed the hope that he would continue 
to lend his helpful assistance and influence to make this sure. 
Pointing out considerations listed Deptel 831, | stated that AMG 
would be required to resist any attack on its authority in the zone. 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Trieste, Parise, and London 

"In telegram 831, the Department instructed the Embassy in Rome urgently to 
convey the following information to Pella. The United States realized that it was 
highly unlikely that relations between the Allied Military Government and the Tri- 
este populace would suffer from the current tension, especially since the present dif. 
ficulties had nothing to do with AMG. Nevertheless, the United States wished to 
express the hope that Italy would lend its influence to prevent any such develop 
ment from taking place. The Italian Government should understand that the United 
States could not give in to any attempt on the part of irresponsible elements in Tri- 
este to impose a change in the status of Zone A by force or agitation. In this regard 
and with respect to the reference to the possibility that Italian troops might seek to 
enter Zone A, the United States wanted to make clear that it was contemplating no 
change in the longstanding responsibilities of the Zone Commander, which had 
always been to ensure the integrity of the Zone Changes could only come about as a 
result of prior decisions of the United States and British Governments regarding the 
Zone 

The telegram, also sent to Trieste and London, instructed the US. Political Advis 
er in Trieste to use the substance of the proposed demarche to Pella as guidance for 
discussions with the Zone Commander regarding the position he should take in the 
“unlikely contingency Italian troops actually attempt take over of Zone.” (7506 00/ 
9-453) 
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At that point, Pella repeated what he had told Durbrow on 
August 29 (Embtel 699%) namely: 

1. If Tito annexed Zone B, the Italians would move their armed 
forces to Zone A with the objective of annexation 

2. If there were resistance by allied forces, the Italian forces 
would not attempt a forced entry. 

3. If annexation of Zone A were prohibited. Pella would resigy 
and place Trieste question before Italian nation. 


Pella then inquired whether I had any reason to believe that 
Tito would annex Zone B. I gave him my personal opinion that | 
did not think he would, pointing out strong representations we had 
made in Belgrade. Pella appeared disappointed, and in response to 
my observation that the situation would become even more serious 
if Zone B were annexed by Tito, he said it would not necessarily be 
worse provided Italy could thereupon and immediately enter Tri- 
este and annex Zone A. An immediate Italy entry into Trieste and 
annexation of the zone would put Italy on an equal footing with 
Yugoslavia and would satisfy Italian public opinion 

British Embassy has not yet received instructions to make simi- 
lar representation to Pella. 

Since drafting above, Del Baizo has called to say Pella has tele- 
phoned to mayor of Trieste. Pella emphasized to mayor delicacy of 
international situation and requested him to use every possible 
means to prevent disorders or manifestations which would embar- 
rass Italian Government 

LUCE 


Ser Document 93 


No. 104 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, September 5, 1953—11 p.m 

790. Personal for Secretary. In view of what Pella said to me this 
evening, I think we should not overlook possibility that this cur- 
rent situation regarding Trieste may logically develop in such 
manner in next week so that Italian Government could accept 
Zone A-Zone B split without imposing upon us necessity of sup- 
porting further Italian claims 

That is, should Tito annex Zone B and we are prepared to allow 
Italians immediately thereupon to annex Zone A, I think that Ital- 
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ian Government would thereafter be able to accept this de facto sit- 
uation as liveable solution of Trieste question. Great virtue of seiz- 
ing this unique opportunity, which would exist only in present con- 
text, is that it would relieve us of necessity of making any further 
declarations concerning Italian claims such as is implicitly in- 
volved in so-called “provisional” solution. Embtel 789, September 
5' indicates that immediate decision our part to turn Zone A to 
Italians if Tito annexes Zone B, would constitute all satisfaction 
that Italian public opinion would demand to continue support of 
government. My conviction after conversation with Pella is that 
this development would indeed strengthen his government. 

I realize the tripartite complexities involved in arriving at and 
coordinating such outcome but urge fullest consideration of seizing 
upon this realistic opportunity which could be provided by logic of 
events. 

However unsatisfactory situation would then be, there are many 
indications that Italians would prefer to take this risk rather than 
postpone any solution and indefinitely protract present tension and 
further endanger stability of Pella’s government. 

LUCE 


‘Supra 


No. 105 
Editorial Note 


The broadcast of Tito’s speech at Okroglica on September 6 was 
monitored by the Embassy in Belgrade. On the basis of this moni- 
toring, the Embassy reported in telegram 307, September 6, that 
the tone of Tito’s speech had been generally moderate, although 
there were the anticipated caustic comments on Italian leaders, 
such as the remark that on the basis of a news report, “Pella got 
on his horse and slashed the air with a wooden sword.’ The Embas- 
sy also summarized the principal points of the speech as follows: (1) 
Yugoslavia had no need to annex Zone B because it was already 
there; (2) nobody had become alarmed at the news of Italian troop 
movements and Yugoslavia had taken no countermeasures. Howev- 
er, the Embassy quoted Tito as saying, “Pella is wrong if he be- 
lieves that he is going to achieve something in _ this 
way ... possibly gra* Zone A .. . we can frankly say before the 
whole world ‘no’, we will not allow the occupation of Zone A”; (3) 
the Yugoslav Government had to settle accounts with the Italian 
Government, which was using the Trieste question to divert atten- 
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tion from internal problems, and not with the Italian people, who 
were more concerned with unemployment and social inequality 
than with Trieste; (4) Yugoslavia did not recognize the Tripartite 
Declaration and had no intention of talking to the Italian Govern- 
ment on the basis of this declaration; (5) the Peace Treaty needed 
to undergo substantial changes so that injustices which had been 
inflicted on Yugoslav interests by the Allied Military Government 
could be remedied, after which time “one could start talks’; and (6) 
Yugoslavia rejected both the proposals for partition along ethnic 
lines or along present zonal lines and the proposal for a condomini- 
um. Tito was quoted in this regard as saying, “The whole matter 
has been brought into such a blind alley that the only way for a 
solution would be that Trieste would be an international city and 
that the hinterland, the purely Slovene hinterland, be joined to 
Yugoslavia.” (750G.00/9-653) 

The reaction of the Italian press to the speech was highly criti- 
cal. An initial statement, considered semiofficial by the Embassy, 
which had been read over the radio the evening of September 6 
and which had been published the next morning in the pro-govern- 
ment // Messaggiero, was quoted in telegram 794 from Rome, Sep- 
tember 7. (750G.00/9-753) Additional comments by // Messaggiero, 
which the Embassy believed had emanated from the Italian For- 


eign Office, were quoted in telegram 805, September &. (750G.00/9- 
853) Other Italian press comment was summarized in telegram 810, 
September 8. (750G.00/9-853) 


No. 106 


bisenhower Library. Jackson papers 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the President's Special Assistant 
(Jackson) 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, September 7, 1953 
Dear C. D.: You will remember how profoundly concerned I was 
about Trieste in Washington six months ago. Since that time, the 
situation has progressively worsened 
Harry' will be leaving here on Wednesday? and will carry volu- 
minous footnotes on this current “Message to Garcia’ to you, for 
your further clarification . * and concern 


‘Presumably a reference to Henry R. Luce 
2Sept. 9 
‘Ellipsis in the source text 
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Meanwhile I'd like to make a few observations in what now 
seems (in G.O.P. season and out) to be my role of Cassandra 


1. An adverse decision for Italy on Trieste would be a moral blow 
to Eisenhower's foreign policy. Eisenhower has pitched his whole 
approach to world questions on a high moral and spiritua! note. On 
moral and spiritual grounds, in a world of the relative virtue of na- 
tions, no one can choose Tito, the Communist Dictator in prefer- 
ence to still Democratic Italy. The loss of Italian friendship for the 
U.S. which must inevitably follow an adverse decision for Italy on 
Trieste, would divest Eisenhower's foreign policy of much moral co- 
herence 

2. It would be a diplomatic blow. British foreign policy scoffed at 
the Tripartite Declaration from the beginning warning of the 
danger of promising what we couldn't probably deliver. Since that 
time they have made their own position clear in Italy. We never 
really have. Our failure since 1948, to settle a question which we 
have increasingly helped to complicate by our aid and support to 
Tito, has fortified the view in many chanceries that we are ama- 
teurs in diplomacy. To win a weak Italy in 1948 with a promise we 
refuse to live up to, even partially, is to lose a stronger Italy in 
1953, when—as is now happening—the chips are being put down 

3. It would be a strategic blow. For the present Italian pro-NATO 
government could no more survive the Trieste issue if it went 
against Italy than De Gasperi’s did. The next government would go 
Left—towards Nenni neutralism (this is what the British hope!) 
and eventually Communist. However great a case the Pentagon 
can make for Tito’s divisions in the event of a war with the Krem- 
lin, a greater case can be made for the wisdom of not letting Italy 
check out of NATO 

4. It would be a political blow. Many of Connecticut's (and other 
States’) hundreds of thousands of Catholic and Italian voters would 
begin to go back to the Democrat fold. One of the greatest reasons 
why Catholic voters in the USA left the Democratic Party was 
their deep-seated suspicion that the Acheson buildup of Tito was 
the effort to further anti-Kremlin Communism, and that Ike would 
reverse this policy. 


I have every reason to believe there is a solution to Trieste, that 
will lose to us neither Italy's pro-American government nor Yugo- 
slavia's divisions. The Department is fully informed of it.* But it is 
one that can only be achieved now—quickly, and in the present 
context. Will the Secretary act swiftly? | know and sympathize 
with the terrible pressures on him—but time is of the essence in 
this matter. 

Naturally, C.D., I do not cheerfully face the fact that if the Tri- 
este issue goes sour I must bear the onus in Italy, as Ike's Ambas- 
sador. But that is only as it should be. I would proudly endure the 
failure of my mission here if I believed that I had failed because 


*Presumably a reference to the views which Luce expressed in Document 104 
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the Italians would not cooperate with sound American policy—in 
short, if we were on the right track about Ital-Yugo relations. But 
my heart is heavy indeed when I consider that we may be on the 
wrong one. Indeed, | fear we are 

Believe me, the Democrats will be well within their rights to 
attack me and the policy I represent with everything they ve got if 
it loses Italy to NATO. When before could Democrats rightfully 
claim that Republican policy was appeasing totalitarian dictator- 
ship, scuttling freedom in Europe, selling Democracy down the 
river to the Commies” 

If Pella falls (which, as I say, he will probably do if the Trieste 
issue is decided against Italy) the pro-Cominform Socialists will 
probably triumph in the next election—and with them neutralist- 
socialist views in international affairs. Churchill and Malenkov be- 
tween them will then decide Europe's foreign policy 

What makes all this particularly painful is that no question of 
dollar handouts is involved here, or Congressional! action. What is 
involved is statesmanship, and resolution, foresight, and fast diplo- 
matic footwork 

Do we then only know how to pursue dollar diplomacy? Must we 
always lose in the international field the minute sheer diplomacy is 
put to the test? If that is true, we may do better frankly to aban- 


don world leadership and revert to isolation which will make much 
less strain on the purse of our people, and the brains of their lead 


ers 

I wish I were in Washington now, or Denver. I would feel I could 
then thrash all this out vigorously with Foster and Ike. Frankly, | 
never know how much of what is sent to the Department gets 
through to the top, without being watered down or sold short on 
the way up. Moreover, cablese seldom conveys the real urgency of 
these matters 

State Department cablese is an especially ineffectual and inap- 
propriate idiom in which to tell the President that if he doesn't 
settle Trieste in the next few weeks, he may lose his next Con- 


> 


All best 


gress 


Luce added the following handwritten postscript: “I wrote the enclosed letter to 
you June 30—two months ago, when the new gov t was being formed. | did not send 
it because the Korean pot was boiling, and | felt it was one thing more to harass the 
President. I wish I had sent it’ 
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Enc sure 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the President's Special Assistant 
(Jackson) 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, June 30, 1952: 

Dear CD—I know the President likes to have even the most 
urgent matters summed up on one page. The following is a brief if 
unorthodoxically phrased estimate of the situation in Italy, based 
on the assumption that nothing ever will be done to bring about a 
satisfactory solution to the Trieste question 


Estimate of the Situation: 


For the want of Trieste, an Issue was lost 
For the want of an Issue, the Election was lost 

For the want of the Election, DeGasperi was lost 

For the want of DeGasperi, his NATO policies were lost 
For the want of his NATO policies, Italy was lost 

For the want of Italy, Europe was lost 
For the want of Europe, America 


De 


And all for the want of a two-penny town 


Recommendation 
That something be done to save DeGasperi's policies—EDC, and 
the Facilities Program—which can be done by giving in exchange a 
satisfactory solution of Trieste to the next Italian government 
Can you, CD, bring this to the attention of the President at an 
opportune moment? 
Cordially, 
Criare Bootue Luce 


*The first seven lines of Luce's “Estimate of the Situatior 
hower s Mandate for Change p 19 


No. 107 


} enhower |Lobrar lulles paper View ‘ with 


Memorandum by the Secretar of State to the Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Merchant 


TOP SECRET |'WasHINGTON,!| September &, 1953 
PERSONAL AND PRIVATE 

I discussed with the President at some length the Trieste situa 
tion. I got the impression that he felt the Administration was 
swinging a little too far in favor of Yugoslavia. He indicated that 
military prejudice in favor of Yugoslavia was not justified. He re 
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marked that Italy had not really had a chance in the last two wars 
to show what it could do when it was committed to a cause in 
which it really believed 

The President suggested that we might send a message to Pella— 
whom the President knows personally and rates highly—to the 
general effect that our purpose is to help Europe, rather than any 
particular country in Europe; that we feel that some settlement of 
the Trieste issue of vital importance, but that the U.S. is not in any 
way disposed to impose a solution which would be inimical to the 
best interests of Italy, or which would damage Italy 

The President was agreeable to a Zone A-Zone B solution, with 
safeguards for minorities, provided that it could be made accepta- 
ble to Italy and Yugoslavia. He suggested that the possibility be ex 
plored that we might get Yugoslavia and Italy to agree upon some 
form of arbitration by the U.S.-U.K.-France, and perhaps Western 
Germany, with the knowledge on both sides in advance that a Zone 
\-Zone B system would be adopted.' 

JouHN Foster DULLEs 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe 
an Affairs (Bonbright) to the Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Merchant)' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, | September 9, 1953 


Attached is a copy of our draft on a Trieste telegram.’ As you 
know, we have concluded that the most feasible way of handling 
this problem is in several stages and the draft reflects that ap 
proach 


A rote m ihe ao te pies were aernt ti M itthewse and M vi 
Arth if 
The draft telegram is not printed here, but the text is virtually the same as Dox 


iment 1} 
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We have given careful! thought to the President's suggestion to 
the Secretary that the matter be settled by arbitration. Our conclu- 
sion is that this would probably not work. The following reasons 
entered into that conclusion 


a) In our opinion neither the Yugoslav nor the Italian Govern 
ments would wish publicly to turn over a problem of such great na- 
tional interest for decision by third parties, even though they were 
told secretly in advance what the decision would be 

b) In view of the Italian peace treaty and our obligations to the 
Security Council we think the US. position would be better if we 
acquiesced in a de facto situation than if we took it upon ourselves 
as arbitrators to suggest and support a decision contrary to the 
treaty 

c) In view of their public positions we think it would be easier 
for both the Italian and Yugoslav Governments to work up to a 
final solution along present zonal boundaries than it would be to go 
to that solution directly and in one jump so to speak 


Mr. Tate® in L is looking at the proposal urgently from the legal 


angle. This may be full of difficulties and may require at least 


some senatorial consultation 

A check is also being made with UNA on the section dealing 
with the Security Council 

Two problems will require Defense clearance: (a) disposition of 
US and UK troops which w'!] have to be moved from Trieste under 
our plan, and (b) the implied threat to the Yugoslavs concerning 
the future of our joint military planning and programming if Tito 
doesn't play ball. Perhaps this could be handled by a call from the 
Secretary to Mr. Wilson and by an approach by Doc* to the Joint 
Chiefs.’ 

The Secretary will undoubtedly wish to apprise the President of 
our plan and get his approval 

We should get a meeting with the Secretary to discuss the prob 
lem at the earliest possible moment, preferably tomorrow 


Jack B. Tate. Deputy Lega! Adviser 
‘Hi Freeman Matthews 
The procedure by which the Department of State sought the wews of the Jomt 


Chiefs of Staff on this draft telegram is deacribed in footnote 2. Document 110 
®*No record of such a meeting has been found in De partment of State files 
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No. 109 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT Rome, September 9, 1953—7 p.m 

817. I spoke to Pella at length today giving him substance of 
Deptel 857, September &.* He replied that he listened with hope to 
assurances US now urgently studying Trieste question and prom- 
ised that he would maintain strict secrecy 

Concerning troop movements (Embtel 808, September &*) Pella 
stated that the entire number of Italian soldiers involved was 4,100 
belonging to divisions already stationed in Udine or to the east of 
\'dine. Precise units involved are one regiment of cavalry, three 
companies of Alpini, two battalions of infantry, and two companies 
of infantry. He did not identify the divisions to which they be- 
longed. Pella said he had already decided to revoke the orders for 
movements of these units immediately after Tanjug article (Bel- 
grade 243, August 30 to Department*) indicated Tito did not intend 
to annex Zone B. He could not, however, revoke these orders after 
Yugoslav note of protest (Embtel 741, September 2°), the Belgrade 
communique (Belgrade 289, September 3 to Department*) and 
Tito's speech of last Sunday. He characterized these three Yugoslav 
measures as “aggressive acts which made it necessary for him to 
maintain troops in their new locations unless he wished to appear 
as taking orders from Tito. Pella felt that the small number of 
troops involved should dissipate any allied concern that Italy har- 
bored aggressive intentions. He hoped that the allied states would 
not request any public announcement by Italy concerning with 
drawal of troops. He was happy that the US had made no such re- 


‘Repeated to London, Paris, Belgrade, and Trieste 

Telegram ®57 instructed Luce, who had offered to come to Washington to present 
her views in person, that it was important for her to remain in Rome since she 
might be urgently needed there to negotiate with Pella. In the meantime, she was 
authorized to tell Pella that the Department of Stace was urgently studving the Tri 
este situation m expectation of further communicati.¢ with him and that absolutes 
secrecy was essential since the Department had not vet conferred with the British 
or French. Luce was also requested to urge Pella to postpone his forthcoming 
speech. If she were unable to do so, she was asked to suggest that he consider con 
fining his speech to a clear defense of Italian rights and a refutation of Yugoslay 
arguments “without advocating any new step which might wel! upset |the!| boat and 
render future moves on our part impossible (7500 00/9-553 

‘Not printed 7 50G 00/9-853 

*Not printed. (7506 00/8-3053 

Not printed. (7506 00/9-2538 

"Not printed (7506 .00/9-358) The sequence of events, Aug 28-Sept. 4, is briefly 


deacribed in Document 43 
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by stating that Italy had not an- 
hat the troops had been moved for- 
unreasonable to expect a public com 
withdrawn. He said that the troops 
withdrawn gradualiy, a company at a time, when it 
jonger appeared that isto was giving him order t 
opinion in italy calmed down 
» said that italian Government's reaction to 
september © was fiected in press and was therefore 
He was interested, however, in the Allied reaction to 


im view of the grave consequences to western policy « 


claims. He said both he and Italian nation felt prot 


and disappointment in the so-called “impartiality which the 
* seeTed to be demonstrating in dealing with relations 
tome and Belgrade. Any impartiality shown towards a 
dictatorship and a democratic fully-participating 
NATO can only be interpreted by the Italian publ x 
partiality for Tito and support of Yugoslav intentions 
in this connection that he did not mean that 
opinion were one and same, but stated that 
be taken into account at all times. He 
stressed that if Italian press reaction im the current crisis were 
carefully analyzed. it would demonstrate a cordial sentiment for 
the US and would indicate that Italy is still putting her faith in 
> good wil! oT Ameri a 
Pella again developed the point, made in every conversation, that 
a settlement of the Trieste question is necessary for the future of 
Italy's Atlantic policy. He said this question must be settled in a 
cordance with premises and principles of the March 20 declaration 
He said that he did not want the Allies to request that he negotiate 
directly with Tito. Three earlier attempts at this method of settle 
ment had failed and the Yugoslav claims were now too excessive 
for Italy to negotiate on this basis. He would not object to a round 
table conversation of the interested parties provided Italy entered 
such conference on an equal basis with Yugoslavia. In response to 
a question concerning participants, Pella merely said that he would 
reserve his judgment on the circumference of the table. I asked spe 
cifically what he meant by “equality. He replied that Tito implied 
in speech that he did not differentiate between formal annexation 
and present occupation of Zone B although the Italian Government 
will never publicly admit this fact. Pella assured me “equality 
would only involve total occupation of Zone A and that it did not 
mean annexation or any claim that occupation of the Zone was 
permanent. He stated categorically that occupation must precede 
any conference 
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| spoke to the Prime Minister about postponement of his speech, 
as suggested in paragraph 3 Deptel 857. He said this could not pos- 
sibly be done since it would only bewilder Italian public opinion 
He promised to do his best to make his speech accord with the sug- 
gestions made in my instructions. He asked what Department 
meant by “any new step.” I replied that it certainly meant that no 
further steps would be taken in the forward movement of troops 
and that his polemics should not create a situation which required 
a new demarche by Tito. I asked if he would refer to a plebiscite 
Pella replied that this solution originated in Trieste and that he 
and his experts were examining it. He was most anxious to know 
Washington's reaction to this possibility as a means of settlement 
and would appreciate any indication which can be given prior to 
his speech on Sunday. He stated that it was not impossible that he 
could agree to a plebiscite at a round-table conference, but he could 
not accept a plebiscite in the absence of equality with Yugoslavia 
Pella concluded by stating that a solution was a fundamental ne- 
cessity and quick action must be taken. A delay will involve him in 
intense political difficulties in Parliament. He said he might, by 
various parliamentary methods, avoid answering Nenni’s interpel- 
lation, but he could not avoid a debate in Senate and Chamber on 
foreign policy in connection with budget 
| later spoke to Zoppi, who expressed great appreciation for out- 
come of German elections’ and felt that they should help Pella in 
forwarding Atlantic policies. Zoppi said, however, that if US thor- 
oughly understood volatile character of Italian people, they would 
then understand both danger and opportunity of present situation 
With Trieste out of way, Pella could lead Italian people forward in 
a full policy of European integration and support of western objec- 
tives. If Trieste is unresolved, “someone else” could plunge emo- 
tional Italians into an anti-Allied policy which would vitally affect 
entire western system." 
LUCE 


Reference is to the victory of Konrad Adenaver's coalition earlier in the month 

*In telegram 884 to Rome, Sept. 10, designated for the Ambassador, the Depart 
ment of State reported that a series of steps was being considered designed to ac 
complish for Italy the “equality” Pella so strongly desired. The Department pointed 
out that a solution of the Trieste problem would be rendered “quite possibly hope 
less’ if Pella in his Sept. 13 speech strongly advocated the turning over of Zone A 
administration to Italy. In light of this, the Department suggested that Luce, at her 
discretion, discuss in utmost secrecy with Pella the fact that the Department was 
considering a way in which Italy could be given equality with Yugoslavia in the Tri 
este matter. The Department also asked Luce not to mention the telegram in fur 
ther messages given general distribution and to warn Pella that, if a leak occurred 
any chance of accomplishing what he wanted would be destroved. (750G 00/9-1053) 
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No. 110 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, September 11, 1953—6:39 p.m 
PRIORITY 

1337. Ambassador eyes only. Fullowing is text of proposal! re Tri- 
este now under consideration at highest Government levels.? We 
have furnished copy to British Embassy here on understanding 
that it does not in any way represent final Government decision 
and is given them for preliminary study by FonOff on most confi- 
dential basis in order to save time should we reach decision here to 
approach British formally through you. Agreed by British it will 
not be discussed under any circumstances with third party 

‘1. While Department recognizes Yugoslav position now publicly 
advanced by Tito perhaps reduces Yugoslav freedom of maneuver 
in immediate future and that Pella’s speech September 13° may 
further harden Italian position (notwithstanding our efforts to con- 
trary), we believe present and recent tensions may have created a 


‘Drafted by Byington and cleared with Barbour, Bonbright. and Merchant. The 


7») 


text of the proposal was sent to Rome, eyes only for Luce, in telegram 907. Sept. 12 
and repeated to Belgrade, eves only for Wallner, in telegram 257, Sept. 12, with the 
prefatory statement that the Department of State would welcome their comments 
on the proposal. (750G 00/9-1253 

2A draft of this telegram was sent as an attachment to a letter from Bonbright to 
Capt. George Anderson, Assistant to Admiral Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. Bonbright wrote that he understood that Secretary Dulles the previous day 
had mentioned the Trieste proposal to Radford and that Dulles was anxious that 
Radford have a copy of the draft proposal so that he could discuss it with the Joint 
Chiefs. Bonbright also stressed the need for a prompt response from the JCS. The 
response of the JCS was described in a typewritten, undated note, which bears the 
following notations “Handed to HMB |Homer M_ Byington! by Defense, 9-12-53 
comments on orig. plan.” and “This «= Dept's only record of Defense's reaction to 
original plan. WK [William E. Knight!’ The note reads, “US. Joint Chiefs of Staff 
have reservations as to the mechanics of the actual transfer of administrative and 
military control of Zone A to Italians and timing of the withdrawal of US/UK 
forces as envisaged in paragraph 4 a They deem it is essential that the military 
commanders of the US/UK. forces in FTT be consulted prior to initial discussions 
with Italien and Yugoslav authorities and that their comments relative to the secu 
rity of the forces and the timing of their withdrawal be considered prior to approval 
of the plan.” (7506 .00/9-1253) In telegram 1255 to London. eves only for Gifford 
Sept. 12, the Department of State reported that the text of the proposal should be 
amended to include the following addition to paragraph 4 a “It is essential that the 
military commanders of the US ‘U.K. forces in FTT be consulted prior to initial 
discussions with Italian and Yugoslav authorities and that their comments relative 
to the security of the forces and the timing of their withdrawal! be considered prior 
to approval of the plan.’ The Department instructed Gifford to present the amended 
proposal formally to the Foreign Office and to state, in doing so, that the proposal 
had the endorsement of the US. Government at the highest lewels (7506 00/9-1258 

‘See the editorial note, infra 
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situation in which a solution to Trieste issue might be achieved 
along Zone A/B ‘ines which would be designed relieve US, UK and 
France of present embarrassing responsibilities and commitments. 
and ultimately pave way for that collaboration in mutual defense 
for that portion of Europe which we are al! convinced is essential 
in common interest of West. While in initial stages solution such as 
we envisage would be provisional in public appearance, parties con- 
cerned would understand that it would probably have to be perma- 
nent (subject qualifications below) 

2. We have given full consideration to joint views of US, UK and 
French representatives in Belgrade that it is impractical to propose 
agreed partition to Yugoslavia at this time, that turning over Zone 
A to Italians highly dangerous and that internationalization entire 
FTT best terrain to explore. We must take into account that we 
have definite knowledge that internationalization would never, 
under any circumstances, be accepted by the Italians. We also 
regard it as impractical and dangerous. Moreover, the history of 
secret negotiations between Yugoslavs and Italians has always indi 
cated that Tito would settle for a Zone A-Zone B division. This was 
true of Guidotti-Bebler conversations in Paris two years ago, Mr 
Eden's conversation with Tito last year and likewise of the conver 
sations in Rome last May. Tito’s recent speech may we'll! be de- 
signed to push us toward offering him the Zone A-Zone B solution 
which he has always wanted in past. It is believed that plan out 
lined below avoids risk envisaged by Belgrade and should be given 
a trial as most promising constructive step at this juncture in a sit 
uation which is steadily deteriorating 

3. Department's thinking conditioned on one hand by recent 
and increasingly concrete—lItalian suggestions that under certain 
circumstances that Government could live with de facto Zone A-B 
solution, always provided first step involved only ‘equalization of 
Italian position in Zone A to that of Yugoslavia vis-a-vis Zone B, 
and not formal acknowledgment that such solution definitive 
Other side of issue is our firm belief that (a) recent Tito position 
made primarily for bargaining purposes, (b) single most important 
factor in Yugoslav foreign policy today is necessity progress further 
with military cooperation with West (i.e., that we have great bar- 
gaining power with Tito, accentuated inter alia by recent tripartite 
emphasis in last military talks on concept that further progress 
conditioned on modus vivendi between Italy and Yugoslavia), and 
ic) Tite still basically willing settle for Zone A-B solution proving 
modalities meet his peculiar political requirements 

4. Schedule of events to this end which we believe desirable and 
possible to put in motion is as follows: ‘a) US and UK seek appro- 
priate opportunity make public statement that since all their ef.- 
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forts to apply peace treaty, to encourage agreement between Yugo- 
slavia and Italy—parties most interested, have failed, and with a 
view to equalizing situation between Italy and Yugoslavia in refer- 
ence to Zones A and B, powers have concluded that they have no 
alternative to withdrawal allied military government from Zone A 
and permitting Italian Government extend Italian administrative 
and other control into that Zone. Transfer of authority to Italians 
should take place simultaneously with announcement. (b) Tito an- 
nexes Zone B. US/UK will not oppose but must have prior guaran- 
tee that he will do no more, ie., not militarily attack Italy, attempt 
to occupy all or part of Zone A, or molest Italians in Zone B. ic} 
Italy then annexes Zone A, witn private assurances from Italian 
Government to US, UK and France that it will not provoke dis 
turbances of any kind in either zone or molest Slovenes in Zone A 
d) Assurances from both italy and Yugoslavia regarding both mi- 
norities and civil rights along general lines of Article 4 of perma- 
nent statute of FTT would also be expected. (In our view this would 
be prerequisite to any ultimate de jure recognition.) (e) US, UK and 
France will then issue public statement to effect three powers rec- 
ognize de facto situation created in territory hitherto known as 
FTT, that they hope both Italy and Yugoslavia will cooperate to 
allay tensions and work for friendly and cooperative relations be- 
tween them in common interest of Western defense and solidarity, 
that they recognize de facto Zone A/B solution does not fully satis- 
fy requirements of either side, and that they hope residual prob- 
lems, including possible local modifications of boundary, will be 
worked out on amicable basis between two parties immediately at 
interest. (f) At appropriate time after initial reactions have subsid- 
ed, a suitable series of steps would be initiated to bring de facto sit- 
uation to attention of Security Council for removal from agenda 
Given probable inability of SC to act in face of Soviet obstruction, 
we might later plan seek General Assembly UN endorsement of 
status quo as contributing to stability of area, peaceful solutions, 
etc 

5. We propose following schedule of moves designed in first in- 
stance to sound out both sides and, in event our analysis proves 
correct, to move directly towards solution described above 

6. First: Pella be informed by both US and UK that we are con- 
templating turning administration Zone A over to Italians, that 
possible consequences of such a step are so serious that we must 
first ensure that Yugoslav reaction wil! not result in hostilities; we 
are therefore, simultaneously with our approach to him, approach- 
ing Tito on most confidential basis and will communicate with 
Pella further when we have made our decision 
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7. Second: At same time as foregoing, British and US should 
inform Tito that we are approaching him and Italians simulta- 
neously regarding Trieste. We should tell him in friendly but very 
firm fashion that this situation has become intolerable and that we 
are not prepared to permit it any longer to poisor. our relations 
with Yugoslavia and Italy and jeopardize policies of fundamental 
importance to four governments and indeed to all Western Europe. 
As Yugoslav Government has frequently been told, and most re- 
cently in tripartite military talks just concluded, we are convinced 
that our military relations with Yugoslavia have reached the point 
where to permit further progress in planning and programming it 
is imperative that Trieste situation be stabilized. In circumstances 
we see no alternative to turning over Zone A to Italians to adminis- 
ter and thereby create a situation of balance between Yugoslavia 
and Ita'y that can provide basis for ultimate agreement between 
two countries. We realize that Tito has a problem with respect to 
his pubiic positions and that he may feel compelled to react in 
some way. However, as we have made financial and other sacrifices 
for him we feel entitled to expect sacrifice on his part. We are con- 
fident that he will understand need for cooperation and statesman- 
ship in order that any reaction on his part should not be such as to 
force our governments to reconsider policies which we have fol- 
lowed toward his government and which we are anxious to contin- 
ue. (Purpose of conversation should be to ascertain, without specifi- 
cally asking him, what Tito will do when faced with turnover of 
Zone A to Italians and to lead him, again without specifically sug- 
gesting it, to say that he would annex Zone B.) If Tito says that he 
would annex Zone B we would inform him that this undoubtedly 
would lead to Italian annexation of Zone A and that if we did not 
protest his annexation of Zone B we obviously would not protest 
Italian annexation of Zone A. At this point it would also seem ap- 
propriate to point out to Tito that annexation of Zone B would not 
require movement of military forces but only parliamentary action 
in Belgrade. Finally, we should seek assurances (a) that Yugoslav 
reaction would go no further than annexation of Zone B and would 
not involve military action, and (b) that Yugoslavia would give 
guarantees regarding minorities and civil rights refered to in para- 
graph 4 which of course would also be expected of Italy in Zone A. 

8. If, notwithstanding above démarche, Tito reserves his position 
or indicates he will take military action, the US and UK represent- 
atives would inform him that they would have to refer to their gov- 
ernments for instructions. They would emphasize the seriousness 
with which their governments will view Tito’s reaction. 

9. Third: Given anticipated response from Tito that he will annex 
Zone B, US und UK would again approach Pella, inform him that 
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we are prepared to go ahead with turnover administration Zone A 
to Italy and that indications are that Tito may annex Zone B. 
Should he do so, however, while US, UK will not protest, on other 
hand, US, UK would be prepared to acquiesce in similar action by 
Italy annexing Zone A provided Italian Government gives neces- 
sary assurances referred to in paragraph 4. After being given this 
information, our assumption is that Pella still will request adminis- 
tration Zone A to be turned over to Italy since he will not be re- 
sponsible for having agreed to Yugoslav annexation Zone B. If 
Pella opposes strongly, the plan falls through. 

10. As regards the inclusion of French, we believe our joint US/ 
UK responsibilities are such as to justify the US and UK moving 
forward bilaterally until such point as it would prove useful to in- 
clude them. French have no responsibilities vis-a-vis AMG, and 
might even be embarrassed to be asked to concur in a course of 
action which would not include formal ‘agreement’ on part Ital- 
ians. Also their commitments to Italians through Santa Marguerita 
agreement would likely involve leaks of details to Italians and 
delays which might jeopardize favorable atmosphere for such an 
operation which we feel has been created by present tensions. We 
would, overselves, favor informing French of each successive step 
immediately prior implementation and would hope French would 
associate themselves with final statement to be made by three 
powers referred to paragraph 4, point (e).”’ 

DULLES 


No. 111 


Editorial Note 


In a speech in Rome, September 13, Prime Minister Pella called 
for a plebiscite in the Free Territory of Trieste, which he said 
would constitute “the formula of implementation of the Tripartite 
Declaration.” He also proposed that, as a means of carrying out the 
plebiscite, a meeting be held in the near future of representatives 
of the United States, British, French, Yugoslav, and Italian Gov- 
ernments. Excerpts from Pella’s speech were quoted in a note ver- 
bale, dated September 13, which the Foreign Ministry delivered to 
the Embassy and which formally requested the Embassy to call the 
attention of the United States Government to Pella’s proposal. A 
translation of this note verbale was transmitted to the Department 
of State as an attachment to despatch 669 from Rome, September 
18. (750G.00/9-1853) 
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In telegram 334, September 14, the Embassy in Belgrade report- 
ed that authoritative editorials in the Belgrade press had called 
Pella’s proposal completely unacceptable. (750G.00/9-1453) Italian 
press comment on Pella’s speech was described in telegram 885 
from Rome, September 15. (750G.00/9-1553) 

On September 13, Tito also delivered a speech, in Split, concern- 
ing the Trieste question. Excerpts from Tanjug’s English-language 
summary of this speech were reported in telegram 329 from Bel- 
grade, September 13, as follows: (1) Yugoslavia would consider the 
entry of Italian troops into Zone A as an act of aggression and 
would be compelled to take steps; (2) For the time being, Yugoslav- 
ia would not send troops to the border, but it would never be too 
late for the Yugoslav army to get there; (3) Italy had not aban- 
doned its desire to advance eastward, particularly through Yugo- 
slavia; (4) Contrary to rumors that Yugoslavia was drawing closer 
to the Soviet Union and its satellites, there had been no acts by 
these countries, which might be considered an indication of their 
desire for a normalization of relations; (5) Greece and Turkey 
should ignore the campaign carried on particularly in Italy which 
was designed to wreck Yugoslavia’s relations with these countries 
in the Balkan Pact; and (6) Yugoslavia would remain faithful to its 
obligations to work through the United Nations together with all 
friendly nations for the consolidation of world peace. (750G.00/9- 
1353) The Embassy supplemented this account of Tito’s speech by 
quoting excerpts of the unofficial translation of the text which ap- 
peared in Borba on September 14, excerpts in which Tito had com- 
mented on the idea of a plebiscite in Trieste and which had not 
been mentioned in the Tanjug summary. Among these excerpts 
were the following remarks by Tito: 


“Why are we still against [a] plebiscite? I have said we are 
against it because Mussolini forced tens of thousand/s] of our 
fellow-countrymen out of Trieste . . . in that way Italian element 
was strengthened .. . in course of twenty or more years, national- 
ization of our fellow-countrymen has been carried out and there- 
fore, it would be absurd for us to agree now, several years after the 
war; to a plebiscite .. . therefore, we all are against this plebi- 
scite. And I say: First of all allow some 10 to 15 years to correct 
injustices and then let us see how many votes there will be for that 
and how many for this; allow it to open not under their pressure, 
our pressure or under pressure from anyone, but under free devel- 
opment and free self-determination of the people of this territory.” 

“We do not demand of people abroad to be on our side. We only 
demand that they be impartial, that they do not pour oil on fire, 
that responsible men in western countries try to get out of this 
blind alley in some way, that they do not again make some unilat- 
eral conclusions and agreements without our knowledge and 
against our will. There is no sense in that because we are an allied 
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country and want to remain such. We have enormously contributed 
towards the fact that today Europe is in [a] state of peace... .” 
(750G.00/9-1453) 


No. 112 
Editorial Note 


On September 14, Ambassador Winthrop Aldrich in London de- 
livered the United States proposal regarding Trieste (see Document 
110) to Lord Salisbury, Acting Foreign Secretary, who expressed a 
desire to delay an official reply until the end of the month when it 
was expected that Foreign Secretary Eden would return to the For- 
eign Office. (Telegram 1092 from London, September 14; 750G.00/9- 
1453) On September 15, the Department of State instructed Aldrich 
to press the British Government for an answer since it believed 
that Prime Minister Pella might not wait until the end of Septem- 
ber to bring the Trieste matter to a head and to confront the 
United States and the United Kingdom with a public request for 
turning over Zone A to Italy. (Telegram 1338 to London, September 
15; 750G.00/9-1553) On September 16, Aldrich reported that the 
British Government had given its general agreement to the United 
States proposal, but that it believed it advisable to delay action in 
order to allow passions to die down. The Foreign Office had also 
expressed concern over the degree of pressure that could be exerted 
on Tito. Before the two governments reached a firm decision on the 
United States proposal, the Foreign Office considered it essential to 
have the advice of the British and United States Embassies in 
Rome and Belgrade. (Telegram 1135 from London, September 16; 
750G.00//9-1653) 

There followed two weeks of intensive discussions involving the 
British and United States Governments and their respective repre- 
sentatives in Rome and Belgrade. In general, United States offi- 
cials continued to believe it possible to guide Italy and Yugoslavia 
into annexing each of the zones. British officials, while basically in 
agreement with the plan, were more skeptical of the chances for 
success. To coordinate the details of the implementation of the 
plan, the British Government at the end of September decided to 
send Nicholas J.A. Cheetham, Head of the Foreign Office Western 
and Southern Department, to Washington. 

These developments, including the recommendations from the 
United States Embassies in Belgrade and Rome and the official re- 
sponse of the British Government to the United States proposal, as 
communicated in a memorandum of September 23, were summa- 
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rized in memoranda of September 21, 25, and 28, from Walter K 
Scott of the Executive Secretariat to Secretary Dulles. (750G.00/9- 
2153; 750G.00/9-2553; and 750G.00/9-2853, respectively) 


No. 113 


Secretary s Memoranda of Conversatoon. lot 64 D 19 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Bonbright) 


SECRET | WASHINGTON, | September 29, 1953 
Subject: Trieste 
Participants: The Secretary 

Henri Bonnet, French Ambassador 


Mr. Bonbright, EUR 


M. Bonnet raised the Trieste problem with the Secretary on his 
own initiative. He began by saying that because this problem had 
not been solved the Pella Government was completely paralyzed 
and unable to take necessary decisions in other fields. The French 


therefore felt that we must come up with a solution of the Trieste 
problem which he rather implied could be imposed. Their thinking 


was that the solution should be along the lines of the present 
boundary between Zone A and Zone B, perhaps to be followed by a 
five-power conference. His specific suggestion was that a tripartite 
working group be set up to come up with a proposed solution. 

The Secretary agreed with the necessity of solving the problem. 
He pointed out that on previous occasions we had tried, and failed, 
to get a solution based on modifications of the Zone A, Zone B 
boundary. The difficulty with this was that refusal of Italy and 
Yugoslavia to agree on minor details, involving border rectifica- 
tions of only a few miles, had prevented the reaching of an agree- 
ment on the whole problem. He therefore thought it was question- 
able whether such details should be discussed in a larger group 
such as a five-power conference. His inclination would be to let the 
Italians and Yugoslavs work these out. 

With regard to the Ambassador's suggestion of a tripartite work- 
ing group the Secretary said that he would take it under advise- 
ment but would not attempt to comment now. 

(Comment: | obtained the distinct impression from M. Bonnet’s 
attitude during the discussion that he at least suspects we are 
working on a plan for a solution of the Trieste problem and that 
the French suggestion for a tripartite working group was intended 
to smoke us out and get the French in on the ground floor.) 
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No. 114 


eS FF - r. 
wer | : “ue jung 


Memorandum by the President's Special Assistant (Jackson) to the 
President 


TOP SECRET |WasHINGTON,} September 29, 1953 

1 am sure you agree that the solution of the Trieste problem 
rates the very highest priority. The situation, which in 1948 was 
soluble relatively easily, has steadily deteriorated since then and is 
going to deteriorate still further as the months go by. If it becomes 
much more of a “thing” than it is today, it could be very, very bad 
Necessary as it is to remain on working terms with Tito, I doubt if 
by any stretch of the imagination a Trieste solution which didn't 
give Tito everything he asked for would drive him back into the 
arms of Moscow or into war with Italy. If he did fulminate a bit, 
we ve been fulminated at by experts 

Furthermore, I personally don't think that the prospect of Tito’s 
temporary anger and/or threats stacks up against the prospect of 
losing Italy, which is very conceivable if the Trieste solution does 
not include giving Italy Zone A, including the town of Trieste 

I know that this problem is classified “urgent” in the minds of 
Foster, Beedle, Allen,' and others at the top. What I fear, and | 
hope I am wrong, is that down the line at the working level, since 
the problem continues to be a nagging headache, the Indians are 
inclined to drag their feet. 

Wouldn't it be a good idea to discuss this with Foster and actual- 
ly establish a deadline within which the State Department would 
be given the responsibility for bringing about a solution? Inciden- 
tally, it might be advisable to use covert as well as overt diplomatic 
measures, and I believe Allen has some ideas in mind 

Last June, Clare Luce wrote me a letter? in which in her own 
inimitable style she included the following Estimate of the implica- 
tions of Trieste. I should have sent it to you then. 


“For the want of Trieste, an Issue was lost. 

For the want of an Issue, the Election was lost 

For the want of the Election, De Gasperi was lost 

For the want of De Gasperi, his NATO policies were lost. 
For the want of his NATO policies, Italy was lost. 

For the want of Italy, Europe was lost. 

For the want of Europe, America 

And all for the want of a two-penny town.” 


‘John Foster Dulles, Walter Bedell Smith, and Allen Dulles 
*Reference is to Luce's letter of June 30, Document 106 
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No. 115 


The President to the Secretary of State 


WasHINGTON, September 30, 1953 
Dear Foster: What are we doing about the Trieste affair? Ever 
since I returned to Europe in January of '50, I have been expecting 
some kind of solution within the month. In spite of the fact that I 
was, of course, hopelessly optimistic, it does not lessen the impor- 
tance of the subject to Italy—and consequently to Western Europe 
and to America 
When we have a chance, let's talk about it.’ 
As ever, 


DE 


‘In a memorandum to President Eisenhower, Oct. 1, Dulles replied, “As I think I 
said to you orally, we are pushing this vigorously and | would not yet give up hope 
that it may be settled ‘within the month’ I say this with more hope since this is the 
first day of the month.” (750G_.00/9-3053) 


No. 116 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, September 30, 1953—7 p.m 


1072. Limit distribution. I am deeply concerned by prospects 
delay inherent reports British tactics contained Embassy telegram 
1056, September 29.2 Seems clear introduction factor of “military 
consideration” will delay action despite fact Foreign Office has os- 
tensibly reached agreement with us on plan for Trieste settlement 
While important that military agree to plan we do not believe that 
Trieste settlement basically a problem involving overriding milli- 
tary factors. For more than year British have been telling us of 
desire to withdraw troops from Trieste. General Winterton obvious- 


'Repeated for information to London and Belgrade 

*Telegram 1056 reported British doubts as to whether it would be desirable to 
have Italian troops enter Zone A prior to the complete evacuation of Allied forces 
The Foreign Office had therefore proposed that the British Joint Chiefs study the 
plan for withdrawal, concert plans with US. Joint Chiefs, and then consult with 
Winterton. It might be three months, the Foreign Office believed, before the Allied 
forces could be withdrawn and the necessary conditions of security created in Tri 
este. (750G.00/9-2953) 
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ly has detailed withdrawal plan ready, thus making consideration 
at military level purely a formal matter 
lam not clear whether reported view of British Foreign Office 
means no approach will be made Pella and Tito until plan concert- 
ed on military level by UK JCS and US JCS before being discussed 
with Zone Commander. If this is literally true, would require more 
time than situation in Italy will permit prior to revelation our 
plans to Pella. Any long period of silence on US-UK part will seri- 
ously threaten Pella’s position as reported in many messages from 
this Embassy. Therefore, in view of Parliamentary problem if we 
have no plan which can be presented to Pella in immediate future, 
| believe we should inform him confidentially and soonest of exact 
situation. Italian officials now firmly believe no approach has been 
made to them because of British procrastination. | consider it nec- 
essary to do this so that Pella can guide himself accordingly 
through the Parliamentary difficulties, and in order to prevent 
feeling of resentment on his part against US with result of deterio- 
ration of Italo-American relations. Indications in the press and in 
Parliamentary circles that Pella’s so-called “transitional” govern- 
ment stands a good chance of becoming a permanent and stable 
government for Italy. This cannot be achieved without reasonable 
and demonstrable support by US. We would find it most difficult to 
deal with any government succeeding Pella, if he fell on Trieste 
question. Therefore, I do not believe we can sacrifice any chance of 
obtaining stable government in Italy by delay in presentation our 
plan for settlement of his most pressing and acute problem.’ 
LUCE 


‘In telegram 113% to Rome. for Luce, Oct. 1, the Department of State noted its 
entire agreement with Luce's views regarding the urgency of putting the plan into 
action. It suggested that Luce inform Pella that he could expect an approach by the 
United States in the immediate future. For Luce's personal information, the Depart 
ment of State reported that if Pella could keep the parliamentary debate in hand 
for the next five or six days, it hoped then to be in a position to make an approach 
It also said that the British and US. Joint Chiefs were already in consultation with 
Winterton and it was believed this aspect would not cause delay. (7506 00/9-3053 


No. 117 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Byington) 


TOP SECRET |WasnincTon,| October 1, 1953 
Subject: Trieste 
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Participants: The Secretary 
Sir Roger Makins, British Ambassador 
Mr. Cheetham, British Foreign Office 
Mr. MacArthur—C 
Mr. Merchant—EUR 
Mr. Bonbright—EUR 
Mr. Barbour—EE 
Mr. Byington—WE 

The Secretary expressed his personal concern over the Trieste 
crisis and the real need to take a constructive step at this point. He 
added that the President also had been following this problem and 
only the other day had addressed a personal note to the Secretary 
about it.' At this point the Secretary quoted the pertinent remarks 
of the President concerning the urgency of action toward resolving 
this disturbing and critical Trieste problem 

The Secretary then informed the British Ambassador that on the 
whole the plan for Trieste which had been worked out jointly be- 
tween our two governments appeared well thought out and worth 
trying. It represented, however, quite an elaborate procedure in 
which an attempt had been made to provide for a wide number of 
contingencies, and which also was complicated by the fact that it 
called for separate action not only here and in London but also in 
Rome and Belgrade. Each move depended upon an individual, in 
this case, Tito, doing what we expected him to do. In an operation 
of this delicacy and complexity, particularly in dealing with a 
tough character such as Marshal Tito and the emotional character 
of the Italians, we could not be sure what would happen and a situ- 
ation could very well arise where it would be imperative for us to 
reach a decision together in a matter of hours. We would have to 
act more quickly than is possible through normal diplomatic chan- 
nels. 

The Secretary noted that British agreement to the plan had to be 
obtained from the Cabinet. Often the holding of Cabinet meetings 
to discuss matters of this sort cause inevitable delays which, in the 
fluid Trieste situation, might become extremely dangerous. What 
the Secretary had in mind was whether the British Government 
could not delegate to the Ambassador authority to reach quick de- 
cisions with us in the face of unforeseen moves by either Italy or 
Yugoslavia in the critical situation we both envisaged. The Secre- 
tary noted that the Ambassador had with him Mr. Cheetham of 
the Foreign Office, who perhaps could be kept here,”? and that also 


‘Document 115 

"The first meeting among Cheetham, Salt, and representatives of WE, including 
Byington, occurred on Sept. 30. A memorandum of the conversation is in file 
7 50G .00/9-3053 
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there was in Washington a representative of the British Chiefs of 
Staff, Moreover, London could be reached readily on the phone 

Sir Roger Makins replied that he likewise recognized the com- 
plexities of the plan regarding Trieste and agreed on the possibility 
that it might be necessary to reach quick decisions in the face of 
reactions which we could not foresee. He said he would convey the 
Secretary's remarks to his government that evening 

He wished to reassure the Secretary, however, that the Cabinet 
tomorrow in considering the Trieste plan was only doing so in the 
broad sense of policy. If it approved the plan, subsequent details or 
actions related to the plan would not require further Cabinet meet- 
ings 


No. 118 


Memorandum of Conversation, by David Nes of the Office of 
Western European Affairs’ 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,}| October 2, 1953 
Subject: Trieste 


Participants: Mr. Cheetham, British Foreign Office, London 
Miss Barbara Salt, First Secretary, British Embassy 
Mr. Homer Byington—WE 
Mr. Walworth Barbour—EE 
Mr. Richard Freund—WE 
Mr. William Knight—WE 
Mr. David Nes—WE 


Mr. Cheetham opened the meeting by circulating for discussion a 
copy of General Winterton’s report on the military aspects of our 
Trieste plan.” It was agreed that the difficulties as foreseen by 
General Winterton were not such as to preclude going ahead with 
the plan 

Mr. Byington pointed out that the key to General Winterton’s 
anxiety was that the plan as originally drafted called for the hand. 
ing-over of Zone A to the Italians simultaneously with our public 
announcement. As we were now prepared to set the time of actual 
turnover at a future date after the public announcement, this diffi- 
culty could be resolved by bringing the military up to date on the 
plan as it now stood 





‘Cleared with Byington. The meeting took place at 4 p.m 
"A copy of Winterton’s report, telegram Taf 221 to the Department of the Army 
for the JCS, Oct. 2, is in Italian Desk files, lot 5* D 357, “Trieste October 1953" 
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With regard to General Winterton’s estimate of three months as 
the period necessary for withdrawal, Mr. Barbour said that, from 
the political point of view, the sooner we are out the better. We 
should, therefore, first assure the military that the date of turnov- 
er would be left open and subject to their planning. We should en- 
deavor to get them to reduce the time required to one or two 
months at the most 

Miss Salt said that, according to her information, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff hoped to complete the military planning and submit 
their recommendations by Wednesday, October 7. Mr. Knight 
asked whether this meant our initial approach to Pella and Tito 
would have to await their report. Mr. Byington suggested the mili- 
tary might agree in principle to the plan on the basis of an assur- 
ance that the date of turnover would be left open and subject to 
their decision 

The group then discussed a number of possible press queries and 
the answers we might give. The $64 question would be, of course 
“Does our plan mean that the Declaration of March 20, 1948, is 
abandoned” After lengthy debate as to how we might reply to 
this, it was decided our reply would have to be pinned strictly to 
the new public statement with no direct reference either negative 
or positive to the March 20 Declaration. Mr. Byington offered some 
draft language which, after various modifications by the group, was 
accepted as a preliminary suggested reply subject to clearance at 
higher levels in the Department. Mr. Cheetham said he was pre 
pared to refer this proposed language to his Government 

Other possible questions were then considered, and it was agreed 
that in handling these we had best say that the new public state- 
ment spoke for itself and there was nothing to add to it 

Colonel Anderson joined the meeting briefly, and Mr. Byington 
asked him to assure Admiral Radford that we would leave the date 
of turnover up to the military. He suggested that, were the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to approve the plan in principle, we could go ahead 
with the diplomatic end. Colonel Anderson said it was essential 
that General Winterton be kept fully informed and also retain con- 
troi until dependents and troops could be withdrawn in an orderly 
manner. 

At this point, Mr. Cheetham received from the British Embassy 
the report of the Cabinet meeting, and he proceeded to summarize 
the instruction from the Foreign Office despatched as a result. In 
brief, the British Government refused to go along unless our assur- 
ances to Tito could be strengthened by changing “expectation” to 
“intention” in the proposed instructions to Belgrade and Rome. In 
addition, the public statement should contain a paragraph saying: 
“It is the intention of the US and UK Governments that the settle- 
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ment should become final.” The instruction expressed the British 
belief that unless such assurances are given Tito, we will not 
secure the minimum degree of acquiescence from him necessary to 
justify the risk in proceeding with the plan. Subject to these modifi- 
cations, the British Government was prepared to go ahead with the 
plan with a target date of October 6 or 7. The French should .ot be 
brought in until 24 hours in advance of the date set for the initial 
approach 

Mr. Byington pointed out that the British changes fundamental- 
ly altered the whole plan and all that we had agreed to up to this 
point. They could not but cause us dismay, and it would be neces- 
sary for him to present them to his superiors for decision. Mr. By- 
ington gave as his personal opinion the view that even if, as a last 
resort, we were prepared to accept the British modifications in the 
instructions, it would be utterly impossible to include the language 
suggested in our public statement 

Mr. Cheetham said they would await our decision and that Sir 
Roger would be cvailable to come over and discuss the matter with 
the Secretary at any time during the evening 


No. 119 


Memorandum of Conversation, by David Nes of the Office of 
Western European Affairs’ 


TOP SECRET |[Wasnincton,} October 2, 1953 
Subject: Trieste 


Participants: Mr. Cheetham, British Foreign Office, London 
Miss Barbara Salt, First Secretary, British Embassy 
Mr. Homer Byington—WE 
Mr. Richard Freund—WE 
Mr. William Knight—WE 
Mr. David Nes—WE 


Miss Salt and Mr. Cheetham returned to the Department at our 
request to receive the decision of the Secretary on the modifica- 
tions to the instructions and public statement proposed earlier in 
the day by the British Cabinet 

Mr. Byington said the Secretary had personally considered «a? 
some length and with a great deal of thought the British proposals. 
He fully understood and recognized the arguments presented and 


‘Cleared with Byington. The meeting took place at 6:50 p. m 
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realized the importance from Tito’s standpoint of giving our plan 
an air of finality. On the other hand, to impose the solution public- 
ly on the Italians as final would in al! probability bring about the 
fall of the Pella Government and might, in fact, make any center 
government in Italy an impossibility. The Secretary thought the as- 
surances to be given Tito privately regarding the finality of the set- 
tlement should be sufficient for him and that he really could not 
see the necessity of repeating them bluntly in a public statement 
and so run the very serious risk of losing Italy. In a sincere endeav- 
or to meet the British point of view, the Secretary had said, howev- 
er, that we would be prepared to substitute “intention” for “expec- 
tation” in the instructions to both Belgrade and Rome. With regard 
to the paragraph suggested by the British for inclusion in the 
public statement, the language as proposed could not be accepted 
The Secretary had, however, drafted a substitute paragraph which 
he hoped might help in bridging the gap. Beyond this, he was not 
prepared to go 

Mr. Cheetham thanked us for the expeditious way in which the 
British proposals have been received and discussed with the Secre- 
tary. He said he would cable the Secretary's reply to the Foreign 
Office immediztely and hoped to receive a reply over the week- 
end.* He did not think it would be necessary for Sir Roger to talk 
to the Secretary as our reply was quite clear 





*Eden's reply is described in Document 12! 


No. 120 


Fisenhower Lrbrary Jacksen papers 


The President's Special Assistant (Jackson) to the Ambassador in 
Italy (Luce) 


CONFIDENTIAL |[WasnincTon,| October 2, 1953 
PERSONAL 

Dear Ciare: This will acknowledge both your personal letter of 
September 7' and the cable through the Department.’ 

I think the point you raise in your cable is absolutely correct and 
will try to get the idea introduced into the labyrinth immediately. 
It's absolutely fantastic the way we have managed to get ourselves 
stuck with all the wrong words and images. Being for peace, we 
continue to use “war” and “warfare” in connection with all our ac- 





'Decument 106 
?Not further identified 
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tivities, psychological and other, they being for war have monopo- 
lized the word “peace” 

As to Trieste, | couldn't agree with you more. This whole sorry, 
long-<drawn-out, downhill performance is a perfect illustration of 
routine thinking by a lot of people who will go to any lengths in 
order to avoid tacing up to a problem. It is strictly out of the “let 
the dust settle’ department, in spite of the fact that even a double- 
yoke egghead should know by now that the dust never settles by 
itself, but invariably develops into a twister 

Having taken that nasty crack at your Department, I should 
hasten to add that that is not the attitude of either Foster or 
Beedle or quite a few others near the top. Certainly it is not the 
attitude of the President 

Oddly enough, the problem is almost more administrative than 
political—how to get the sense of intelligent urgency at the top 
translated into whole-hearted legwork at lower levels. That is one 
that has not yet been licked 

I know that this rates highest priority and pretty much along the 
lines you indicate, and I will do everything | possibly can to remind 
the others of this fact forcefully and frequently. The Trieste ques- 
tion must be settled within the next 90 days 

That wonderful “Estimate” in your June 30 letter is going to be 
an invaluable ally.* 

Love to you, and keep them flying 

Sincerely, 
C.D. Jackson 


*Luce's letter of June 30 was enclosed in Document 106 


No. 121 


Editorial Note 


The wording of the draft instructions to Belgrade and Rome un- 
derwent further revision at the request of the British Government 
Following receipt of a telegram from Ambassador Mallet in Bel- 
grade. Foreign Secretary Eden, in a message to the British Embas- 
sy in Washington, dated October 3, made the following remarks: 


“No one would wish to underestimate the importance of the 
points raised by Sir Ivo Mallet. It is because we have been very 
much aware of them that we have proposed certain amendments to 
the original American plan. As now amended it seems to us to rep- 
resent the best available balance between mutually incompatible 
Italian and Yugoslav requirements. It is no doubt true that the 
phrase “the predominantly Italian character of Zone A” will 
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enrage Tito, and we are not enamoured of it. But it seems neces- 
sary to keep it not only to satisfy the Italians but as our only 
openly stated excuse for arbitrarily handing over Zone A to the 
Italians. 

2. I feel bound, however, to say that I am impressed by one point 
raised in Sir Ivo Mallet’s telegram. As you know, importance has 
hitherto been attached to securing a satisfactory assurance from 
Tito. The best thing, of course, would be if we could induce him to 
volunteer such an assurance by implying that we assume that he 
will not do anything so foolish as to resort to military action. But 
even if this did not elicit the necessary assurance or merely led 
him to reserve liberty of action, are we really prepared to allow 
him to hold up the whole operation? Should we not look very fool- 
ish if it became known, as it undoubtedly would, from the Italian 
side that Tito had been successful in frustrating the combined in- 
tention of Her Majesty's Government and the United States Gov- 
ernment? The more I think about it, the more I am coming to feel 
that once we have embarked on our démarches in Rome and Bel- 
grade, our only possible course is to make it clear to all concerned 
that we intend to go through with it. 

3. This leads to a further point. If we place ourselves in a posi- 
tion of having to wait for an assurance from Tito, there is practi- 
cally bound to be a leak, deliberate or otherwise, in one of the cap- 
itals. It would surely be undesirable for the news to be put out by 
either side before we had prepared world opinion for the solution. 
The only way we can prevent this would be to put out our public 
announcement a few hours after the démarches had been made. 
Should we not, by giving the two protagonists and the world the 
impression that we were determined to go through with the oper- 
ation, have the best chance of forestalling undesirable repercus- 
sions both in Rome and Belgrade?” 


A copy of this message is in the Italian Desk files, lot 58 D 357, 
“Trieste October 1953.” 

Although Eden’s message was dated October 3, it apparently was 
not sent to the British Embassy until the evening of Monday, Octo- 
ber 5, the day on which Eden officially resumed his duties as For- 
eign Secretary. In his memoirs, Eden stated that he discussed the 
proposal for a United States-United Kingdom public declaration 
regarding Trieste with Lord Salisbury on the morning of October 5, 
when he returned to the Foreign Office, and also later in the day 
with the Cabinet. (Full Circle, pages 204-205) 

On October 6, Captain George Anderson of the Office of the 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff telephoned the Counselor of 
the Department of State, Douglas MacArthur II, and said that the 
Joint Chiefs, from the military point of view, had no objection to 
accepting Eden’s suggestiwn regarding the approach to Tito on Tri- 
este. He added that the Joint Chiefs could see certain advantages 
in the British proposal since it would avoid having the affair drag 
out and leaks occur which might complicate matters. On the other 
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hand, according to Anderson, General Matthew B. Ridgway had 
pointed out that if Tito made trouble, there might be a very rapid 
evolution of events and the whole affair “might go like gun 
powder.” (Memorandum of conversation by MacArthur, October 6, 
Italian Desk files, lot 58 D 357, “Trieste October 1953”’) 

The British-United States Working Group in Washington also 
met on October 6 to discuss the British Foreign Office recommen- 
dation received the previous evening that the tactics be changed to 
require implementation of the plan regardless of Yugoslav or Ital- 
ian initial reaction. Byington proposed that, in view of the Secre- 
tary’s wholehearted concurrence, the draft instructions should be 
amended along the lines the British had recommended. He also 
said that they would know by 3 p.m. that day whether the ap- 
proach had received United States Government clearance. (Memo- 
randum of conversation, October 6; 750G.00/10-653) 


7G 8 10-653 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET {[WASHINGTON, October 6, 1953.) 


Participants: The President 
The Secretary 
Mr. Merchant, EUR 


The Secretary went over with the President the general contents 
of our agreed draft instructions to Rome and Belgrade.' He quoted 
Mr. Eden’s message? in substantial part and described the means 
whereby we had achieved a compromise agreement with the Brit- 
ish. The Secretary also described the plan for a public statement by 
the US and UK Governments immediately after the interviews 
with Pella and Tito.* It was also noted that these interviews we 
hoped would be held on Thursday of this week.* Finally, the Secre- 
tary stated that Admiral Radford had informed him that our Joint 
Chiefs of Staff approved the course of action we are embarked 
upon, but said that the UK and US Chiefs will have to reach agree- 
ment in detail on the exact instructions to General Winterton for 





'The instructions were contained in telegram 1182 to Rome, infra, and in Docu- 
ment 124 

“Presumably a reference to Eden's message of Oct. 3 to the British Embassy in 
Washington, quoted in the editorial note, supra 

*For text of the public statement released on Oct. 8, see Document 130 

*Oct. 8 
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the turnover. The President expressed surprise that Winterton’s 
first estimate of the time required was three months, and thought 
that it could be done and should be done in a shorter period. 

The President approved the plan for action as contained in the 
draft instructions, and then went on to say that he thought that 
the Secretary should interest himself in the disposition of the US 
forces now in Trieste. He said he recognized that we were moving 
on this matter with a view to establishing in the coming months an 
atmosphere in which the Italians and the Yugoslavs could cooper- 
ate amicably in the defense of what is NATO's right flank. 

He said, however, that in the immediate future when we could 
expect fulminations on both sides, the weakness in that area was 
such as to give CINCEUR understandable concern. The President 
said he believed that the possibilities should be explored of holding 
together the US force when it moved out of Trieste, and arranging 
with the Italian Government to have it established in Northern 
Italy somewhere, possibly entering the barracks of the Italian 
forces which would move into Trieste at the time of the turnover. 
The Secretary said that he would follow this matter closely. He 
commented on the projected reduction in forces of both the French 
and British in Austria and the fact that he had called in both their 
Ambassadors to protest and to attempt to secure a reversal of these 
Governments’ decisions.® 





‘Regarding this meeting, which took place on Sept. 29, see vol. vu, Part 2, p. 1904 


750G 00/10-653. Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT WasHINGTON, October 6, 1953—8:35 p. m. 


1182. Eyes only Ambassador. US-UK Governments have agreed 
upon presentation of their plan for Trieste along following lines 
which should be made orally and jointly to Pella with your British 
colleague on same day that Belgrade makes approach to Tito.” 

1. US and UK have for many years jointly and separately en- 
deavored to promote a negotiated Trieste settlement acceptable to 





'Drafted by Nes and William E. Knight and cleared with Barbour, Byington, and 
Bonbright; repeated for information to London, Paris, and Moscow eyes only for the 
Ambassedors; and to Belgrade eyes only for the Chargé; and Trieste eyes only for 
the Political Adviser 

®The instructions to Belgrade concerning the approach to be made to Tito were 
contained in telegram 381, Oct. 6, infra 
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both Italy and Yugoslavia. The most recent proposals of Italy and 
Yugoslavia have met respectively with rejection by the other side, 
and a mutually agreed solution still appears impossible. This situa- 
tion has become intolerable and we are not prepared to permit it 
any longer to poison our relations with Italy and Yugoslavia and 
jeopardize policies of fundamental importance to the four govern- 
ments and indeed to all Western Europe. 

2. In these circumstances the two Governments have decided to 
hand over the administration of Zone A to the Italian Government. 
They hope by this action to bring about a situation which will 
relax the present tension between Italy and Yugoslavia and make 
possible friendly cooperation between them in a wide field. We 
would expect that the Italian Government in assuming this respon- 
sibility would give public assurances re minorities and civil rights 
in Zone A along the lines of Art. 4 of permanent FTT statute. Si- 
multaneously with our approach to Prime Minister Pella we are in- 
forming President Tito of our decision and a joint US-UK state- 
ment will be issued at (time to be given Embassies later) a copy of 
which you should hand him for his advance information.* 

3. You should add that in taking this step both Governments are 
aware that it constitutes a de facto settlement and it is their inten- 
tion that this de facto settlement will actually become final. Nei- 


ther the Yugoslav nor the Italian Government, however, will be re- 
quested by the US and UK to adhere formally to this interpreta- 
tion. Should either the Italian or Yugoslav Government later wish 
to initiate bilateral negotiations with a view to the modification of 
boundaries the US and UK Governments would not intervene in 
behalf of either party and the Yugoslav Government is being ad- 
vised accordingly. 


DULLES 





*The text of the statement was transmitted in telegram 1185 to Rome, Oct. 6. 
(750G.00/ 10-653) For text of the joint statement, released on Oct. 8, see Document 
130 
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No. 124 


0/10-453. Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia‘ 


TOP SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, October 6, 1953—8:36 p. m. 

381. Eyes only Charge. US-UK Governments have agreed upon 
presentation of their plan for Trieste along following lines which 
should be made orally and jointly to Tito with your British col- 
league. You should request immediate appointment with Tito and 
as soon as appointment set notify Embassy Rome at once in order 
that approach to Pella can be made on same day.” 

1. US and UK have for many years jointly and separately en- 
deavored to promote a negotiated Trieste settlement acceptable to 
both Yugoslavia and Italy. The most recent proposals of Yugoslavia 
and Italy have met respectively with rejection by the other side 
and a mutually agreed solution still appears impossible. This situa- 
tion has become intolerable and we are not prepared to permit it 
any longer to poison our relations with Yugoslavia and Italy and 
jeopardize policies of fundamental importance to the four govern- 
ments and indeed to all Western Europe. 

2. As the Yugoslav Government has frequently been told, and 
most recently in tripartite military talks just concluded, we are 
convinced that our military relations with Yugoslavia have reached 
the point where to permit further progress in planning and pro- 
gramming it is imperative that Trieste situation be stabilized. 

3. In the circumstances the two governments have decided to 
hand over the administration of Zone A to the Italian Government. 
They hope by this action to bring about a situation which will 
relax the present tension between Italy and Yugoslavia and make 
possible friendly cooperation between them in a wide field. The US 
and UK Governments are today approaching the Italian Govern- 
ment along parallel lines. You should at this point inform him that 
a joint US-UK statement will be issued at (time to be given Embas- 
sies later), copy of which you should hand him for his advance in- 
formation.* 

4. You should add that in taking this step both Governments are 
aware that it constitutes a de facto settlement and it is their inten- 





‘Drafted by Nes and William E. Knight and cleared with Barbour, Byington, and 
Bonbright; repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, and Moscow eyes only 
for the Ambassadors, and to Trieste eyes only for the Political Adviser 

?The instructions to Rome concerning the approach to be made to Pella were con- 
tained in telegram 1182, Oct. 6, supra 

*The text of this statement was sent to Belgrade in telegram 382, Oct. 6. (750G.00/ 
10-653) 
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tion that this de facto settlement will actually become final. Nei- 
ther the Yugoslav nor the Italian Government however will be re- 
quested by the US and the UK to adhere formally to this interpre- 
tation. Should either the Italian or the Yugoslav Government later 
wish to initiate bilateral negotiations with a view to the modifica- 
tion of boundaries the US and UK Governments would not inter- 
vene in behalf of either party and the Italian Government is being 
advised accordingly. 

5. We have based our policies towards Yugoslavia on consider- 
ations of hard-headed realism which has brought benefits to both 
sides. We feel entitled to expect that President Tito will under- 
stand the need for equal realism on his part. We understand that 
he has a problem with respect to his public position. It is however 
essential that any reaction on his part should not extend to mili- 
tary action against Italy or Zone A, since this would endanger the 
policies which we have followed toward Yugoslavia and which we 
are anxious to continue. 

6. (FYI Purpose of this conversation would be to ascertain, with- 
out specifically asking him, what Tito will do when faced with 
turnover of Zone A to Italians and to lead him, again without spe- 
cifically suggesting it, to volunteer assurance that he will take no 
military action.) 

7. If Tito reacts immediately by saying he will annex Zone B you 
will inform him that we would not protest his annexation of Zone 
B nor if Italy thereafter annexed Zone A would we protest. At this 
point you should also point out to Tito that annexation of Zone B 
would not initially require movement of military forces but only 
administrative action. 

8. If Tito reveals his intention to annex you should seek assur- 
ance that Yugoslavia would give guarantees regarding minorities 
and civil rights along lines Art. 4 of permanent FTT statute. 
Should Tito indicate that he will not annex Zone B the same assur- 
ances regarding minorities and civil rights should be requested on 
the grounds they are being requested of Italy in Zone A. 

9. If notwithstanding above démarche, Tito indicates he will take 
military action, the US and UK representatives would inform him 
that they would have to report to their governments. They should 
also emphasize the seriousness with which their governments will 
view Tito’s reaction. 

DULLES 
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No. 125 
; 10-753: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, October 7, 1953—4 p. m. 


1157. Limit distribution. I met with Pella who sent for me this 
morning at 11:30. He pointed out that he had staked his own and 
government's position on assurances that he would work for return 
of entire FTT to Italy. I told him that he must by now realize this 
was unrealistic. He replied that he would be judged by his inten- 
tions rather than the final results and that he would gladly accept 
any forthcoming proposal of my government which allowed him to 
say that he had accepted a “provisional’’ proposal which permitted 
him to work out with Tito the remaining problems in spirit of tri- 
partite declaration. I indicated that our proposal was not explicitly 
provisional nor explicitly non-provisional but would be subject to 
interpretation. Pella asked if Tito interprets it as final and he 
(Pella) interprets it as provisional, which interpretation will the 
Allies say is the right one? He then said that he hoped that the 
proposal would not result in Tito’s annexing Zone B and asked if I 
thought it would. I said that as the present crisis had begun by 
Italian fear that the Yugoslavs would do just that it would be even 
more of a possibility after the proposal. He asked would our gov- 
ernments support such a move. | replied that we certainly hoped 
Tito would do nothing to prejudice an ultimate solution of Italian- 
Yugoslav relations. He said that if Tito annexed Zone B and if the 
UK-US did not protest annexation Italian public opinion would 
consider the whole démarche as a plan to bring about this very act. 
He emphasized repeatedly need for some provisional character in 
our proposals that would make it possible for him to accept without 
being open to charge that he had agreed in advance to Zone A- 
Zone B settlement. 

I replied that proposal is now settled (Deptel 1182, October 67) 
but I believe that it is important to point out that, as it now stands, 
plan is substantially the same British de facto Zone A-Zone B set- 
tlement which has long been and will still be unacceptable to Ital- 
ian public opinion. By failing to tell gist of entire proposal secretly 
to Pella in order he might realize that one part of solution is provi- 
sional but that definitive solution must be worked out in reasona- 
ble time, we may now find it as difficult as previously to conclude 





‘Repeated for information to London and Belgrade eyes only for the Ambassa- 
dors 
“Document 123 
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facilities negotiations and other Italo-American problems which 
our original plan would have facilitated. Pella emphasized Italian 
Government and public opinion will certainly take attitude that 
British view has prevailed and, while Trieste question will be set- 
tled by imposition, the repercussions may not be favorable to our 
own basic interests. | hope we will recognize the adverse reaction 
in Italian opinion if Tito should annex Zone B and then publicly 
state he had done so on private assurances from US and UK that 
we had no objections, no matter what we may say about Italian an- 
nexation of Zone A. 

In later conversation, high Foreign Office official stated that if 
Tito annexed Zone B, Italy would not annex Zone A, since if Italy 
should take this step it would be interpreted that the government 
has acquiesced at this time in a final Zone A-Zone B solution. Offi- 
cial emphasized need for labelling solution “provisional” rather 
than “de facto” since latter word implied a permanent solution 
which required only formal approval at a later time. He stated that 
Italian Embassy London had received definite impression that our 
proposal would be more or less definitive. 

Luce 


No. 126 


0-73 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, October 7, 1953—8 p.m. 
[Received October 7—2:37 p. m.] 

1167. Eyes only Secretary of State. In instructions for simultane- 
ous demarche to Pella and Tito it is plain British have at last 
moment demolished our carefully constructed plan for solution of 
Trieste question by removing from official text any possibility of 
Pella interpreting it as provisional even temporarily provisional, 
which interpretation would have facilitated his signing facilities 
negotiations and forward movement EDC. We will now be imposing 
on Pella definitive flat de facto Zone A-B solution which plainly 
scraps tripartite agreement. This is very solution De Gasperi has 
consistently refused and Pella has publicly announced he will 
never accept. When contents of official demarche become known 
they will be denounced by all parties here and the-e will follow 
loss of prestige for Pella government which will be the greater as 
he has gone way out on political limb in assurances he is hopeful of 
achieving acceptable provision proposals within spirit of tripartite 
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declaration. Realize it is now too late to change instructions but 
feel obliged to repeat that Embassy feels imposition of this now 
plainly definite official plan will have painful consequences to our 
basic interest vis-a-vis Italy, and that we would have so advised if 
there had been time to do so. 

I will naturally urge Pella to accept plan in realistic and con- 
structive spirit but doubt that when official plan becomes known 
with all the will in the world he will be able to dig himself out of 
the political hole this plan now puts him in. 

Luce 


No. 127 


7a oe 10 Te era 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT BetGrape, October 8, 1953—noon. 


419. Maliet and I made presentation to Tito.? Bebler was present. 

Tito was calm throughout. He said he must consult his govern- 
ment and would give us answer tomorrow. He gave no indication 
regarding either annexation or military action. His personal view 
was that this was not a solution acceptable to Yugoslavia and our 
decision would not lead to desired ends. It was temporary in char- 
acter since it did not repudiate 1948 Declaration, gave Italy new 
positions and would encourage her exhibitions for more Yugoslav 
territory. 

We emphasized our intention that solution should be permanent 
as evidenced by our decision to support no Italian territorial claim. 
Tito said that while he accepted our intentions he was doubtful of 
our ability to carry them through. 

Tito asked when we would publish communiqué*® (we gave him 
copy) and we replied perhaps very soon. He suggested that we 
might care to wait until we had his answer as he planned to pub- 
lish a communiqué also. 

WALLNER 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Paris, London, and Moscow, eyes only for the 
respective Ambassadors, and to Trieste eyes only for the Political Adviser 

*Reference is to the oral presentation described in Document 124 

*For text, see Document 130 





TRIESTE 
No. 128 


a, oe > > Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, October 8, 1953—6 p. m. 


1179. Limit distribution. V. Mallet and I met Pella 9:15 am. 
Zoppi and Casardi participated translating verbatim. Mallet opened 
discussion first reading text public statement (Deptel 1185, October 
67). He then read complete text secret instructions (Deptel 1182, 
October 6*), afterwards handing copy to Pella, but making very 
clear we were not leaving official document but simply record of 
oral presentation of proposed Trieste solution. 

In reply Pella thanked us for our visit stating he was well aware 
our proposal was result of continuing personal efforts to find some 
solution. He said his first reaction was that he would have pre- 
ferred if the joint communication had made a direct recognition of 
his proposal for a plebiscite as this solution was, in his mind, still 
best solution for Trieste question. Secondly, he pointed out he 
would have preferred it if our governments, in proposing solution, 
had not so constantly placed Italy on same footing as Yugoslavia. 
He said, however, that proposal contained “constructive and posi- 
tive aspects provided it did not lose its provisional character’. He 
will immediately refer substance of proposal to proper authorities 
in Italian Government. Should proposal lose, however, its provi- 
sional character when presented to government he felt sure that 
Italian reaction would be negative, particularly in Parliament, in- 
asmuch as government is bound by Bertole and Cortesi motion 
(Embtel 1153, October 7*). He said all parts of public statement and 
secret instructions which emphasize the provisional nature of pro- 
posal will contribute to achieving final agreement. Other parts 
however which emphasize the definitive nature of the proposal will 
make a final solution more difficult. He hoped US and UK will em- 
phasize provisional rather than definitive nature of the proposal in 
all approaches to problem. Pella stated he would give his definitive 
answer as soon as possible but emphasized again that in presenting 
solution aspects of our proposal. He did not indicate whether his 
government would accept administration of Zone A. | asked Pella 
whether he would have a plebiscite in Zone A after occupation, or 
if he would enter negotiations with Tito on a plebiscite in whole 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, London, Paris, Trieste, and Moscow 

*Not printed. (750G.00/ 10-653) The text referred to is quoted in Document 130 
*Document 123 

*Not printed. (750G.00/ 10-753) 
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FTT area in view of his interest in this type of solution. Pella 
Stated that he continued to consider the plebiscite the best formula 
but to hold it after Italian entry into Zone A would require the re- 
moval of troops by both countries. 

In closing the conversation Mallet emphasized that Italian Gov- 
ernment must understand that the US-UK decision to withdraw 
from Zone A would be carried out irrespective of the Italian posi- 
tion. He pointed out that the proposal was more favorable to the 
Italians than to Yugoslavs and he hoped that Pella would concen- 
trate on its positive and constructive aspects. 

The discussion was held in a calm, friendly but not a jubilant at- 
mosphere. My own impression is that Pella will be able to accept 
our proposal provided British do not continue to overemphasize 
either privately or publicly final nature of solution. I as well as 
other Embassy officers have stressed on high level Foreign Office 
officials the need for positive and favorable reaction to our proposal 
by Italian Government urging them to take advantage of favorable 
factors in plan in both their public and private reactions. 

Foregoing report of conversation with Pella has been coordinated 
with British Embassy. While we have not attempted to send identi- 
cal reports, there is complete substantive agreement with British 
report.® 

Luce 





‘In telegram 1180 from Rome, Oct. 8, Luce reported that after leaving Pella’s 
office that morning, she had said to Mallet that their chief problem during the next 
few days would be to keep Pella from overemphasizing the provisional interpreta- 
tion of the plan, a statement with which Mallet agreed. Both of them thought that 
it would be best if the United States and the United Kingdom did not overempha- 
size the definitive nature of the pian. Moreover, they felt that it would be most un- 
fortunate if Tito said publicly that he was making this de facto solution a final one 
by immediately annexing Zone B and claiming that this action had been suggested 
to him by the U.S.-U_K. demarche in Belgrade. (750G.00/ 10-853) 


No. 129 
7G 0010-858 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State' 


SECRET NIACT Paris, October 8, 1953—1 p.m. 


1386. On receiving telephonic clearance from Byington last night, 
Embassy officer called Margerie at 1 a.m., to tell him that we and 
UK wished to deliver important message re Trieste. Margerie sug- 


‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, Belgrade, and Moscow 
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gested waiting morning as Bidault had retired and wished to 
handle the niatter personally. 

This morning, Bidault sent for me at 10:30, having simultaneous- 
ly asked Harvey* to see him at 10 o'clock. In view of Bidault’s 
desire to see us separately, inain explanation was made by Harvey, 
who left with Bidault copies of proposed press statement, as well as 
copies of our instructions to Belgrade and Rome.* When I arrived, 
Bidault asked me if I had any message to give, and I said that my 
instructions had been to see him jointly with Harvey, and that the 
papers which he had received from Harvey were the same as con- 
tained in my instructions. Bidault then asked me to inform the 
State Department and the Secretary personally that he was very 
upset, hurt and displeased at the way in which this action had 
been taken. He said that he had no substantive objection to what 
US and UK were doing but only to the manner in which the deci- 
sion had been taken. While the purely military aspects of Trieste 
were obviously a US-UK problem, there were serious political im- 
plications in our decision, and France should have been associated 
with these decisions. He could not accept the explanation that our 
reason for not informing the French was because of fear of a press 
leak. This explanation, he said, merely added insult to injury. 

The basic fault in our action, he said, was that a decision origi- 
nally taken by three powers, i.e., the 1948 declaration, could not be 
modified by a two power decision. He then said he would never be 
able to understand why such a highly ungracious course of action 
had been adopted. In spite of all this, France would give every 
counsel of moderation to both Belgrade and Rome, although, under 
the circumstances, France naturally could not assume any respon- 
sibility for the action being taken by US and UK. In no event, how- 
ever, could he agree to the suggestion contained in the last para- 
graph of Deptel 1299,* which he considered the worst part of the 
whole affair. He recalled that he personally had originally an- 
nounced the March 20th 1948 declaration, and, clearly, he could 
not agree publicly to its being changed unilaterally by the US and 
the UK. He then said that while it would not change his feeling of 
chagrin, it would satisfy his intellectual curiosity if he could be 
told of any real reason why this action had been taken on a bipar- 
tite rather than a tripartite basis. 





*British Ambassador in Paris Sir Oliver Harvey 

"The instructions to Rome were contained in Document 123. The instructions to 
Belgrade were contained in Document 124. The text of the press statement was 
transmitted to Paris in telegram 129%, Oct. 6. (750G.00/10-653) For the text of the 
press statement, released on Oct. 8, see infra 

‘Not printed 
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I told him the only information I had from Washington con- 
formed to the press leak story given him by Harvey, but that, as an 
outsider who had had no part in the affair, it had occurred to me 
that the US Government might have had some thoughts along the 
lines of those indicated in paragraph 5 Deptel 1299. Bidault did not 
seem to think that this thought was of any importance or could be 
valid as an explanation, so | dropped the matter promptly. 

His whole attitude during interview was one of hurt and chagrin, 
rather than of anger. | believe this feeling will pass if we are par- 
ticularly careful of French susceptibilities in the immediate future. 

DILLON 


No. 130 
Editorial Note 


The following announcement was released by the Department of 
State at 3 p. m. on October 8 and simultaneously by the British 
Foreign Office in London: 


“The Governments of the U.S. and U.K. have viewed with great 
concern the recent deterioration in the relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia which has resulted from the dispute over the future of 
the Free Territory of Trieste. 

“Since the conclusion of the Second World War, the two Govern- 
ments have jointly exercised the administration of Zone A of the 
Territory under the terms of the Italian Peace Treaty. Similarly, 
the Yugoslav Government has continued to be responsible for the 
administration of Zone B. These responsibilities were to be purely 
temporary and it was never envi that they should become 
permanent. For reasons that are well known, it proved impossible 
to reach agreement with the other signatories of the Peace Treat 
for setting up the permanent seer wig om the Free Territory provid- 
ed for in the Treaty. 

“The Governments of the U.S. and U.K., who were thus faced 
with a situation not contemplated in the Treaty, subsequently em- 
ployed their offices on frequent occasions in the hope of pro- 
moting a settlement by conciliation between Italy and Yugoslavia 
Unfortunately it was not possible to find a solution — to 
both sides. Meseover the recent proposals put forward by Italy and 
Y avia have been reciprocally rejected. 

“In these circumstances, the two ments see no alternative 
but to bring the present unsatisfactory situation to an end. They 
are no prepared to maintain responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of A. They have therefore decided to terminate the 
Allied Military Government, to withdraw their troops, and having 
in mind the predominantly Italian character of Zone A to relin- 

uish the administration of that Zone to the Italian Government 
two Governments expect that the measures being taken wil! 
lead to a final peaceful solution. 
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“It is the firm belief of the two Governments that this step will 
contribute to stabilization of a situation which has disturbed Italo- 
Yugoslav relations during recent years. They trust that it will pro- 
vide the basis for friendly and fruitfu' tion between Italy 
and Yugoslavia, which is as im t to security of Western 
Europe as it is to the interests of the two countries concerned. 

“The withdrawal! of of ad- 


date, which will be announced in due course.” (Department of State 
— release 547, October 8, 1953, reprinted in Department of State 
lietin, October 19, 1953, page 529) 


Although the reaction of the Italian Government and the Italian 
people was highly favorable to the announcement, the reaction in 
Yugoslavia was angry and violent. Belgrade radio comments on the 
night of October 8 were extremely critical and indicated that Yugo- 
slavia would take measures through the United Nations against 
the decision. That evening large demonstrations took place before 
the United States, British, and Italian Missions in Belgrade. The 
demonstrators waved flags, shouted “Trieste is ours,” and sang Slo- 
vene songs. Numerous windows in the United States Embassy and 
USIE building were broken, but there were no personal injuries 
and no Americans were molested. (Telegram 421 from Belgrade, 
October 8; 750G.00/ 10-853) Further demonstrations occurred on Oc- 
tober 9, at which time more stones were thrown and windows 
broken in the United States Embassy. (Telegram 429 from Bel- 
grade, October 9; 750G.00/10-953) At the Secretary of State's staff 
meeting on the morning of October 9, Merchant reported that he 
thought the demonstrations in Belgrade had probably had a helpful 
effect as far as Italian acceptance of the Trieste slution was con- 
cerned. He also said that he was particularly interested in the fact 
that the demonstrations were “apparently spontaneous and unre- 
hearsed since they began almost immediately following the an- 
nouncement.” (Memorandum of conversation, October 9; Secre- 
tary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, October 1953) 

The first official Yugoslav Government reaction was in a note of 
October 9 delivered to the United States Embassy in Belgrade, 
which demanded that the decision on Trieste be withdrawn. A 
second note, given to the Embassy on October 12, indicated that 
the Yugoslav Government intended to bring the Trieste dispute 
before the United Nations. It also contained the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s request that a conference involving the United States, the 
United Kingdom, Italy, and Yugoslavia be convened to give urgent 
consideration to the Trieste matter. 

In a speech at Leskovac October 10, Tito strongly denounced the 
United Kingdom-United States decision on Trieste and reaffirmed 
his previous position that Yugoslavia would consider Italian occu- 
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pation of Zone A as an act of aggression. He said that Yugoslavia 
had already sent military reinforcements to Zone B. Tito stated 
further that Yugoslavia had cooperated with the United States and 
the United Kingdom in order to resist aggression, not to secure aid, 
and that Yugoslavia would not trade territory for aid. He conclud- 
ed his speech by asking that the October 8 decision be revoked and 
that consideration be given to a new Yugoslav proposal that the 
Free Territory of Trieste be divided into two autonomous units, one 
under Italian and the other under Yugoslav sovereignty. This 
speech was summarized in telegram 447 from Belgrade, October 10, 
1953. (750G.00/10-1053) On October 11 Tito spoke at Skoplje and, 
according to the Tanjug English-language summary of the speech, 
said that Yugoslavia had to tell the outside world that it was ready 
to prevent a new betrayal of its interests and that Yugoslavia was 
not “clamoring or jesting’’ because the whole Yugoslav people were 
ready to lay down their lives for the defense of the interests and 
rights of their country. The moment Italy entered Zone A, said 
Tito, Yugoslavia would enter it. Tito again called for the two West- 
ern countries to withdraw their decision. (Telegram 451 from Bel- 
grade, October 11; 750G.00/10-1153) 

In telegram 1233 to Rome, October 9, eyes only for Luce, Secre- 
tary Dulles expressed his gratitude for “the skillful way in which 
you have handled the delicate and important program for Trieste.” 
Dulles said that the first reactions indicate that the operation 
would be successful and “we hope and believe that your handling 
of the matter will enhance our prestige in Italy.” (750G.00/10-953) 
In telegram 1206 from Rome, October 10, eyes on!y for Dulles, Luce 
thanked the Secretary for his message and ‘ ~b ve al! for your un- 
flagging confidence and firm leadership which have permitted me 
to carry forward here the President's policy.” She also said, “The 
consequences of your Trieste decision must inevitably create diffi- 
culties elsewhere but I believe they will be overcome and be com- 
pensated for by increasing Italian cooperation with your European 
policies as the result of a great improvement in Italian-American 
relations.” (75%G.00/10-1053) 
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No. 131 


Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation. lot 64 D 1959. “Trieste 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Barbour) 


SECRET [WasuHincTon,] October 12, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste 
Participants: Yugoslav Foreign Minister Koca Popovic 
Yugoslav Ambassador Vladimir Popovic 
Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary, Yugoslav 
Embassy 
The Secretary 
Mr. Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs 
Mr. Walworth Barbour, Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs 


The Foreign Minister' opened the conversation by noting that 
the recent US-UK decision on Trieste is unilateral and without ad- 
vance consultation with the Yugoslavs, but that Yugoslavia, being 
anxious for a peaceful settlement, has two proposals to present to 
the US and UK in this connection. The first is that the City of Tri- 
este be administered as an autonomous entity under Italian sover- 
eignty for ten years while the rest of the Free Territory be similar- 
ly administered by Yugoslavia for the same period. This is the 
maximum that Yugoslavia could accept. The Foreign Minister 
added that the Secretary General of the UN had been informed of 
the matter as one which could endanger the peace and Yugoslavia 
reserves the right to bring the matter to the attention of the UN if 
the Western Powers do not accept the second Yugoslav proposal, 
which is to call a Four-Power meeting of the US, UK, Italy and 
Yugoslavia to find a peaceful solution. The Foreign Minister re- 
marked that the US-UK decision had been a source of deep bitter- 
ness among the Yugoslav population, but Yugoslavia has a strong 
interest in the continuance of good relations with the US, UK, etc. 

The Secretary said that the decision had been taken in the ex- 
pectation that it would end a situation which was interfering with 
good relations between the US, Yugoslavia and Italy and with the 
partnership relation which we want with the Yugoslavs. Happily, 
military conversations have been taking place between the Yugo- 
slavs, Turkey and Greece.? Similarly, recent military talks had 





‘Kota Popovi¢ was in the United States to attend the Eighth Session of the U.N 
General Assembly 
2For documentation regarding these conversations, see Documents 306 ff 
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been held with the Yugoslavs at the Pentagon.* However, difficul- 
ties had arisen over Trieste and such military conversations cannot 
be fully developed in the absence of a Trieste solution. The Secre- 
tary was surprised that the US-UK decision had not met with ac- 
ceptance by the Yugoslavs. The Trieste problem constitutes a clear 
obstacle to closer relationships in the future. On the basis of our 
impressions the decision should be acceptable to the Yugoslavs. We 
had no advance talks with the Italians nor the Yugoslavs. In the 
latter case the Yugoslavs were aware no such talks took place. 
They would have to take his word for the former. The Secretary 
went on to say that we had reason to believe a solution on a Zone 
A-Zone B basis, subject to any further negotiations on details that 
might be desirable, would be acceptable. We expected difficulties 
with the Italians. A month ago the Secretary had made a state- 
ment to the press in regard to the relationship between the 1948 
Declaration on Trieste and possible solutions.* That statement had 
evoked satisfaction from the Yugoslavs but not from the Italians. 
Therefore the decision which presages a definitive settlement along 
the lines of Zone A-Zone B was expected to be accepted by the 
Yugoslavs. It constitutes a departure from the 1948 Declaration for 
the Italians but it was thought to be approved by the Yugoslavs. 
There must accordingly be a misunderstanding over this action. 
The Secretary referred specifically to the violent character of 
Yugoslav reactions and the physical injury suffered by US officials 
in Yugoslavia. 

Foreign Minister Popovic stated that the Yugoslavs had not sup- 
posed that the governments exercising mandatory authority in 
Zone A would impose a solution without consultation when Yugo- 
slav rights were affected. Yugoslav reaction might have been an- 
ticipated, US and UK assumptions in that connection having been 
incorrect. This could have been avoided had they taken account of 
Yugoslav positions which were known to them. The problem, he 
said, involves both the past and present. It cannot be forgotten that 
the Italians attacked and dismembered Yugoslavia. Italian appe- 
tites have recently increased, they have been penetrating the area 
and now they desire the whole territory. They have harshly and 
brutally denationalized Yugoslavs on territory under Italian domi- 
nation. For these reasons the US-UK decision is unacceptable and 
has prompted the Yugoslav proposals which take into account the 
rightful interests of Yugoslavia. 





5A summary report of these talks held in Washington, Aug. 24-28, is in file 
611.68/8-2453 

‘Secretary Dulles’ statement to the press on Sept. 3 regarding Trieste is quoted in 
Document 94 
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The Secretary said that it is a distressing point of view that the 
Yugoslavs cannot forget the past, and present and future actions 
must be based on the past. The quality of greatness is as much to 
forget the past as to remember. A program to rebuild and strength- 
en Europe involves the French and Germans forgetting the past 
and looking toward the future. The US, particularly in the Pacific, 
suffered in the past but now forgets and looks toward the future. 
Unless the past is forgotten we will have a world of increasing 
enmity. The future world depends on forgetting and, while we real- 
ize it is difficult and would not expect the past to be totally forgot- 
ten, inspired statesmanship and a desire to build the future is the 
role to which we welcome Tito. He is now working with Greece and 
Turkey. Unless a proper spirit develops between Yugoslavia and 
Italy, plans for Europe are dubious. 

The Secretary noted the Foreign Minister's concern that Zone A 
would be a base for further Italian aggrandizement. The Secretary 
did not believe that this is a realistic concern. In any case, plans 
can be made to reduce it and it thus does not justify the Yugoslav 
reaction. The Secretary admitted it would have been a more 
normal procedure to have consulted with the Italians and the 
Yugoslavs but we have done that for five years. The two govern- 
ments were not prepared to carry indefinitely a responsibility 


which was originally intended to be only temporary and believed 
that now was the time for a decision to end the hostility between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, who [sic] we want as friends and with whom 
we wish to work on a more constructive scale in the future. 


The Foreign Minister said that Yugoslavia has given evidence 
that they wish to forget the past, as the Secretary suggests, to the 
extent possible. The best proof thereof is that Yugoslavia has made 
constructive proposals to establish good relations with Italy. The 
Italians should forget. Their relations with Greece and Turkey 
have been developed. The West, however, has supported Italy and 
the more support Italy has received the more their aspirations 
have increased. The Foreign Minister is afraid that they cannot be 
sure that this will not be the effect of the present decision, despite 
the motives the Secretary outlined. It is Yugoslavia's deep convic- 
tion that the decision endangers relations between the two coun- 
tries. Regardless of our assessment, we are in a concrete situation. 
He hoped the Secretary would agree on the necessity of bringing 
about a just settlement.® 





*A typewritten note on the source text indicates that the conversation was sus- 
pended at this point to permit the Secretary to keep an engagement with the Presi- 
dent and that a further meeting was arranged for 2 p.m., Oct. 13. A memorandum 
of this subsequent conversation is infra 
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No. 132 


Secretary s Letters, lot % D 459. “T 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Barbour) 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,] October 13, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste 
Participants: Yugoslav Foreign Minister Koca Popovic 
Yugoslav Ambassador Vladimir Popovic 
Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary, Yugoslav 
Embassy 
The Secretary 
Mr. Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs 
Mr. Walworth Barbour, Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs 


The Secretary resumed the conversation interrupted yesterday 
(see memorandum of conversation of October 12'). He stated he 
had been reading cables regarding the violent speeches, demonstra- 
tions and attacks on Americans, involving the burning of the por- 
trait of President Eisenhower, etc., which had been taking place in 
Yugoslavia. These actions make a distressing impression when 
friendship and cooperation, which has been fostered so many years, 
blows up for a cause which is without substance. One wonders how 
genuine the friendship is. If real, it does not disappear over-night. 
The Secretary asked the Foreign Minister to inform his govern- 
ment that we take a serious view of these demonstrations which 
gave the appearance of being organized and indicated that the pop- 
ulation was not acting spontaneously but being incited to anti- 
American acts and worse. As the Secretary had previously told the 
Foreign Minister, we have taken action which we believe to be ac- 
ceptable to Yugoslavia and designed to allay a troublesome prob- 
lem. Without the Yugoslavs making any effort to understand or ap- 
preciate our motives, there have developed attacks on the US and 
Britain which prejudice years of effort to restore mutually advanta- 
geous relations. Whatever the intention of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, the violence of its leaders and the fact that the mobs are not 
effectively controlled is incompatible with the relationship we have 
tried to create. Between friendly nations there are inevitably differ- 
ences. We never expect to find fully acceptable solutions to every- 
thing. However, if on the first occasion when some action is not 


‘Supra 
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liked it leads to such violent outbreaks, it is difficult to see the 
future since there will always be differences. We have sometimes 
to accept solutions which are not 100% perfect, although in this 
case we believe this solution is almost 100% in Yugoslavia’s inter- 
est. The US-UK decision was a basic component of a more tolerant 
understanding. We were not in the slightest motivated by animosi- 
ty to Yugoslavia, but, on the contrary, felt that the decision would 
make for better relations which we desire. As for Italy, it is antici- 
pated she would have difficulty with the 1948 Declaration. 

The Foreign Minister stated that on behalf of his government he 
regretted the excesses and did not wish to justify them. However, 
as the qucsticn <i che violence of these attacks had been raised in a 
contex: which qualified them as a discontinuance of friendly rela- 
tions, he wished to remark that the bitterness in Yugoslavia and 
the Yugoslav Government's reaction merely are the result of 
strong feelings and they believe that through this unilateral deci- 
sion, relations have received a blow which has caused the bitter- 
ness. On the other hand, although the Secretary accompanied his 
remarks by reservations, there is no basis for the assertion that the 
demonstrations were staged or stimulated by the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment. Even the US press correspondents in Yugoslavia have re- 
ported that the demonstrations were spontaneous and that the gov- 
ernment had taken all suitable measures. As to the Secretary's last 
point the Foreign Minister agreed that it is difficult to reach fully 
satisfactory settlements. This, he said, is obvious. There is another 
element involved in the Yugoslav reaction, namely, the equality of 
nations. Yugoslavia considers the decision both in substance and 
form as constituting a precedent very hard to accept in the conduct 
of relations generally, and particularly US-Yugoslav relations. It is 
difficult for any nation, no matter how much political maturity or 
wisdom it may have, to decide what is best for another nation. The 
best motives do not guarantee the results. It is important to em- 
phasize this since another undesirable development has taken 
place, namely, that the Soviets have started to use the develop- 
ments for their own and different purposes. 

The Secretary noted that, as the Yugoslavs are aware, we have 
sought for seven or eight years an agreed solution of this problem. 
Meanwhile, US and UK forces have remained indefinitely responsi- 
ble for the discharge of functions which were intended to be tempo- 
rary and which we are not prepared to continue. As a result of dis- 
cussions with the Yugoslav and Italian Governments, we concluded 
that the only solution to be adopted was a de facto solution—Zone 
A to Italy and Zone B to Yugoslavia. This is not ideal, but it brings 
this problem to a conclusion so that we can go forward. If the Ital- 
ians do not own Zone A, s» far at least Zone B does not belong to 
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the Yugoslavs. It is not right that we remain in Trieste forever. We 
have rights which we have exercised, and we see no damage there- 
fron to Yugoslavia. The Secretary expressed confidence, in al! seri- 
ousness and solemnity, that as the Yugoslav Government thinks 
over the matter it will conclude that this is a sound solution. Yes- 
terday the Yugoslavs expressed concern that the Italians would go 
beyond Zone A. We do not believe that they have such ambitions 
and we would take affirmative measures with the Yugoslavs to 
counter such ambitions if they exist. As far as we are concerned, 
this is the end of such ambitions, subject only to minor mutually 
agreeable adjustments. 

The Foreign Minister asked the Secretary to permit him to reply 
frankly. The Yugoslavs recognized that the US motives may have 
been as set forth but it is hard for them to accept the motivation as 
justification for the decision either as to its substance or its form. 
He agreed that US troops should not have to stay indefinitely in 
Trieste, but he also could say that the US did not have the right to 
take decisions affecting the rights of the Yugoslav Government and 
the Yugoslav people for the purpose of removing US troops. Con- 
cerning US exercising efforts to counter further Italian ambitions, 
is it possible for the Yugoslavs to consider that sufficient? This de- 
cision, if implemented, already effectively settles the main part of 
the issue we are discussing in favor of Italy. To direct the conversa- 
tion toward a way out of the situation we are in, the Foreign Min- 
ister said he would like to refer to the Yugoslav proposal for a four- 
power meeting. 

The Secretary said that he could not reply concerning the four- 
power proposal today because of the necessity for coordination with 
the UK. In response to a further question from the Foreign Minis- 
ter as to whether the issue of a four-power conference should be 
decided urgently, in view particularly of the note now received 
from the Soviet Government,? the Secretary agreed on the urgen- 
cy, but added that it could be better dealt with if the Yugoslavs 
dropped their talk of the use of force and violence, which is out of 
keeping with relations between our two governments. As | under- 
stand it, he continued, Tito says that as soon as any Italian sets 
foot in Zone A, the Yugoslavs will march in. At that point there 
will still be British and US troops there. The Secretary said that he 
was not necessarily asking the Foreign Minister to reply, that the 
latter could if he wanted to, but also, if he should so wish, his ques- 





*Reference is to the Soviet note delivered to the Embassy in Moscow the after- 
noon of Oct. 12, the text of which was transmitted to the Department of State in 
telegram 461 from Moscow, Oct. 12. The note contained the Soviet Government's 
protest that the U.S.-U.K. decision on Oct. & constituted a violation of the Italian 
Peace Treaty. (750G.00/ 10-1253) 
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tion could be treated as a rhetorical one, carrying its own answer. 
The remarks made by Tito indicate a forceful intent. 

Foreign Minister Popovic replied that he could answer the ques- 
tion with full responsibility. He said he thought it would be incor- 
rect on the part of his government to make statements which could 
be interpreted as bluff. The Yugoslav Government has stated that 
it will react “by corresponding means against an action which, if it 
comes about, could be characterized only as the forcible introduc- 
tion of Italian troops into Zone A”. If that should happen, it would 
be unfortunate as American troops would act as a shield for such 
introduction. Precisely to avoid such consequences, which would be 
unavoidable if the decision is implemented, the Foreign Minister 
requested urgent consideration of their four-power conference pro- 
posal. 

The Secretary said he would carefully consider the suggestion 
and added, in response to a further question as to whether in the 
Secretary's personal view the suggestion appeared appropriate to 
the interest and prestige of various countries involved, that he had 
made it clear he would have to consult the UK and he could not 
express a personal view. 

Yugoslav Ambassador Popovic interjected at this point to inquire 
whether, in view of the Soviet action in raising the matter in the 
Security Council, on which discussions could take place within 48 
hours, it could be stated in the SC that conversations between the 
US, UK and Yugoslavs had already begun. 

The Secretary declined to answer except to reiterate that he 
would consider the proposal as a matter of urgency and let the For- 
eign Minister know. He inquired whether the Foreign Minister had 
thought of returning to Belgrade to report to his government on 
these conversations or whether he would stay in New York. The 
latter replied that he expected to stay in New York in view of the 
Security Council development. 

The Secretary expressed the hope that he could make it very 
clear to Marshal Tito that we cannot take a very favorable view of 
the threat to use force in areas outside Yugoslav territory. The For- 
eign Minister said that he would fully convey everything that has 
been said and particularly the foregoing remark, but he would like 
to comment that while the territory is not Yugoslav, it is not Ital- 
ian, and to express, in the interest of calming the situation, regret 
that he had only received a reserved response in respect to the 
four-power conference. 

The Secretary concluded that the Yugoslavs will have seen the 
announcement that he is flying to London tomorrow, that he will 
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confer with Mr. Eden on Friday* in connection with the foregoing, 
and that in the circumstances we might postpone expression of our 
views in the Security Council by obtaining a recess for a few days 
following the presumed Soviet presentation on Thursday. 





*Oct. 16. Regarding the meeting in London, Oct. 16-18. see Document 137 





No. 133 


Essenhower Library, Esenhower papers, Whatman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 166th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, October 13, 1953' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 166th meeting of the Council were: The President 
of the United States, presiding; the Secretary of State; the Secre- 
tary of Defense; the Director, Foreign Operations Administration; 
the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General (for Item 3); the 
Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic Energy 
Commission (for Item 3); the Secretaries of the Navy and the Air 
Force (for Item 3); the Deputy Secretary of Defense, Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense McNeil, and Francis J. McCarthy, of the Atomic 
Energy Commission (for Item 3); the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; General Ridgway, Admiral Carney, General Twining, and Lt. 
Gen. Thomas, USMC (for Item 3); the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Assistant to the President (for Item 3); the Deputy As- 
sistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the 
President; James C. Hagerty, Secretary to the President (for Item 
3); Brig. Gen. Paul T. Carroll, Acting White House Staff Secretary; 
the Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 

There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the chief points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of a subject unrelated to Trieste.| 


2. Significant World Developments Affecting U. S. Security 


The Director of Central Intelligence first discussed the situation 
with respect to Trieste, and pointed out that the great danger does 
not appear to arise from the likelihood that Tito will move Yugo- 
slav armed forces into Zone A, but rather that there will be local 





‘Presumably prepared by Gleason on Oct. 14 
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incidents by his more headstrong supporters. The climate in Tri- 
este at the moment was very changeable and drafty. 

The President interrupted to inquire whether it was not the 
Serbs who had been historically the firebrands of this area, but Mr. 
Dulles pointed out that the Croatians and the Slovenes were the 
more volatile people, while the Serbs were the better and the more 
stubborn fighters. Mr. Dulles went on to say that the Soviet note 
with respect to the Anglo-American action had reached Washing- 
ton last night.* There was no specific mention of Yugoslavia. The 
note merely called attention to the alleged violation of the Italian 
peace treaty and of the alleged desire of the West to make Trieste 
a base for aggression. Mr. Dulles stated that time had not permit- 
ted as yet a coordinated estimate of what was likely to happen in 
Trieste. CIA by itself, however, had come to the preliminary view 
that Tito would not risk a clash as long as U. S. and U. K. forces 
remained in Zone A. 

{Here follows discussion of matters unrelated to Trieste.) 

S. Everett Gleason 





*Regarding the Soviet note, see footnote 2, supra 


No. 134 
Editorial Note 


The Yugoslav Government response to the October & announce- 
ment by the United Kingdom and the United States led to discus- 
sions within the United States Government regarding the possibili- 
ty of delaying the shipment to Yugoslavia of United States military 
equipment. 

On October 12, Chargé d‘Affaires Woodruff Wallner reported 
that, in light of the violent Yugoslav response to the October & an- 
nouncement, he had asked United States military authorities in 
Belgrade to postpone the departure from Germany of three mili- 
tary aircraft to be sent to Belgrade. He had also requested that the 
formal transfer to Yugoslavia of three jet training planes, which 
had already arrived, be delayed. (Telegram 465 from Belgrade, Oc- 
tober 12; 768.5 MSP/10-1253) On the next day, however, Wallner 
informed the Department of State that after further consideration, 
he and the United States military authorities believed there was 
no need to detain the military aircraft in Germany and, in general, 
military aid shipments to Yugoslavia should continue unless and 
until an overall! policy decision to the contrary was taken. (Tele- 
gram 471 from Belgrade, October 13; 768.5 MSP/10-1353) 
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The Department of State apparently disregarded or did not un- 
derstand this second message, for it notified Wallner on October 13 
that it approved his action, as reported in telegrams 465 and 471, 
“requesting postponement delivery aircraft to Yugoslavia, and is 
requesting Defense take necessary action delay al! military deliv- 
eries to Yugoslavia for time being.” (Telegram 422 to Belgrade, Oc- 
tober 13; 768.5 MSP/10-1353) In a letter to Assistant Secretary of 
Defense Frank Nash on October 13, Assistant Secretary of State 
Livingston Merchant requested, on the authority of the Secretary 
of State, that “steps be taken immediately by the Department of 
Defense without ostentation or any publicity to delay the delivery 
of any shipments of military end items or equipment destined for 
Yugoslavia and now en route to that country.” Merchant noted fur- 
ther, “In light of the present impasse, I am sure you fully under- 
stand the reasons for this request and likewise for the importance 
that there be no public disclosure that the request has been made 
or that action has been taken on it.” (768.5 MSP/10-1353) 


No. 135 


, 10-148 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Byington) 


TOP SECRET [WasuincTon,]} October 14, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste 


Participants: Ambassador Tarchiani, Italian Embassy 
The Secretary 
The Under-Secretary 
Mr. L. T. Merchant, EUR 
Mr. H. M. Byington, Jr.. WE 

The Ambassador said that he wished to leave with the Secretary 
a brief statement of the Italian Government's position regarding 
the recent developments over Trieste (statement attached'). The 
Secretary read the statement and spoke with the Ambassador 
along the following lines: 

Our Government had been greatly concerned over the situation 
which had arisen between Italy and Yugoslavia with regard to Tri- 
este and attached the utmost importance to achieving a final solu- 
tion. We had envisaged that the decision which we had announced 
on October 8 would provide an acceptable foundation for a basic di- 





'Not printed 
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vision between Zone A and Zone B which could in the future be 
adjusted by agreement between Italy and Yugoslavia to include an 
exchange of areas in either zone according to the desires of both 
Governments 

The Secretary emphasized the difficultics we were now going 
through with our Yugoslav friends. He believed these difficulties 
had not been helped by the excessive welcome with which our an- 
nouncement had been greeted in Italy. We wanted the Italians to 
like it but had hoped they would exercise restraint and moderation 
in the public statements of their officials. The Secretary told the 
Ambassador of his conversations yesterday and the day before with 
the Yugoslav Foreign Minister who had come down from New 
York to see him.* He said it was most important that the Italian 
Government should not under-estimate the seriousness of the 
Yugoslav reaction to what had occurred. He said that yesterday in 
his discussion with the Yugoslav Foreign Minister reference had 
been made to the statement of Marshal Tito that if a single Italian 
soldier should enter Zone A, Yugoslav troops would enter Zone A 
at the same time from Zone B. The Secretary took occasion to point 
out to the Yugoslav Foreign Minister that during the course of the 
transfer of authority there would necessarily be Italian troops in 
Zone A as well as British and American troops. The Yugoslav For- 
eign Minister had officially reaffirmed in behalf of his Government 
the statement of Marshal Tito and had emphasized that the Yugo- 
slay Government was not bluffing. Ambassador Tarchiani would 
understand, therefore, the very great need that at this juncture the 
Italian Government should make every effort to allay tension. We 
do not intend to be deterred by threats of this sort but we must not 
assume that this threat is purely a verbal one which we can con- 
trol. The Secretary referred to the type of Government in Yugo- 
slavia, its emotion and fanaticism and its adherence to the princi- 
ples of Communism although a different Communism from that of 
the Kremlin but nevertheless based on belief in the use of force to 
achieve its objectives. He mentioned the parallel between Syngman 
Rhee and Marshal! Tito and that just because an action of the type 
indicated seemed reckless it would be foolish to be positive that 
Tito would not do it. We must realize that the restraints from the 
use of force inherent in a Christian Society are not present in the 
Yugoslav regime. He repeated again his request that the Italian 
Government at this point exercise restraint. In this connection he 
mentioned, for instance, the provocative speeches which Mayor 
Bartoli of Trieste which made it appear that the Italians were fully 
intending now to use Zone A as a point of departure for the acqui- 





*For memoranda of these discussions, see Documents 131] and 132 
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sition of Zone B. The Italian Ambassador said that he could give 
the greatest assurance on the part of his government that it would 
do everything in its power to keep calm in this situation. He said 
that no utterance of the Government had been provocative, there 
had been no demonstrations, no flags, no disorders in front of the 
Yugoslav Embassy in Rome, nor had there been a single Slovene 
hurt in Zone A. In fact, the Italian Government, far from indicat- 
ing in any way that it would try to get Zone B by force, on the con- 
trary merely reiterated its preference for a plebiscite. 

The Secretary said that only this morning he had discussed this 
question with the President* who also, as the Ambassador knew, 
felt a great affection for Italy and knew personally Prime Minister 
Pella. It was the hope of the President, as wel! as General Smith 
and the Secretary, that the Italian Government would exercise 
moderation. The Ambassador said that he was very glad to have 
this information, that he would communicate at once with his Gov- 
ernment and that he was confident that Pella would act in accord- 
ance with our wishes in the speech he would have to make Friday‘ 
before the Senate. He pointed out that Mayor Bartoli was under 
the Trieste administration but that his Government would endeav- 
or to persuade the Mayor not to make any more foolish speeches 
which might threaten to ruin all that we were trying to do. 

The Ambassador then said that there was one phase cf what the 
Secretary had said that seemed to him of the greatest importance. 
He said that this menace of Tito was an act of international crimi- 
nality and he did not believe that the United States and the United 
Kingdom could remain under such a menace. If that were the case 
it would mean that a bandit, even a small bandit, could prevent 
the settlement of a most urgent international problem. 

He referred to the fact that the city of Trieste had never been a 
part of the Yugoslav system. They had never lost 600,000 men de- 
fending it, a fact which they were inclined to overlook. The Secre- 
tary intervened by saying that the Ambassador was getting excited 
which was exactly what he was asking him not to do. The Ambas- 
sador laughed snd »s.4 ‘hat what he wanted to say was if we went 
back on our deciar,iion of October 8 that action in Italy would be 





*In his memoirs, President Eisenhower recalls the following incident 

“When Foster Dulles informed me on October 14 of the Yugoslav threat, | was 
surprised but determined to be prepared to dea! with any foolhardy movement on 
Tito’s part. A check with the Joint Chiefs of Staff indicated that it would take 
thirty-six to fortyeight hours to move important elements of the Sixth Fleet into 
the upper Adriatic Warships were sent without delay (Mandate for Change, p 
414) 

No record of this incident has been found in Department of State files or at the 
Exsenhower Library 

*Oct. 16 
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disastrous. There would be demonstrations in Rome instead of in 
Yugoslavia and no Italian would be able to understand our action 
He went on to say that Italy had always been willing to negotiate 
with Yugoslavia and had even come so far as to offer the railroad 
and port in the city of Trieste itself. It had agreed to a line which 
we had drawn last March with the exception of a slight addition. 
Now it would be the ful! intention of the Italian Government to sit 
down with Yugoslavia and see what could be worked out along the 
lines that the Secretary had indicated. The Ambassador again at- 
tempted to draw the Secretary out on what our attitude was now 
in the face of the Yugoslav threat. He was seeking assurance what 
we would do. The conversation, however, returned to the question 
of the need for restraint, and the Ambassador repeated that he 
would inform his Government at once of what the Secretary had 
told him.* 





*Later that day, Minister Mario Luciolli came to the Department of State, under 
instructions of Ambassador Tarchiani, to seek a clarification of the remarks Secre 
tary Dulles had earlier made to Tarchiani. Loaciolli asked Merchant whether he 
could assure him that the United States intended to implement the Oct. ® decision 
When Merchant demurred, Luciolli asked whether that meant the United States 
was thinking of backing down “im the face of the Yugoslav threat.” Merchant re 
plied that it was up to Tarchiani to make his own interpretation of the Secretary's 
remarks, but that Tarchiani would certainly be aware that the Secretary had made 
no such inference. The two men also discussed the Secretary's request that the Ital- 
ian Government exercise restraint. (Memorandum of conversation, Oct. 14, 7506 00 
10-1453) 


No. 136 
Ta, 10 )458 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Secretary of State’ 


SECRET [Wasnincton,} October 14, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste 





‘Attached to a memorandum from Merchant to the Executive Secretariat, Oct. 14, 
in which Merchant explained that the copy of his memorandum to the Secretary 
was for the information of Under Secretary Smith and for the Executive Secretar. 
iat's files. He said that he had given the memorandum to Dulles that morning and 
the Secretary had retained it for his briefing file for the London talks. Merchant 
also said that paragraph IV had been amended slightly after discussion with McCar. 
die. According to Merchant, he had also discussed the memorandum with Murphy, 
who had approved its contents an hour or so after he had given it to the Secretary 
Also attached was a brief memorandum from Kitchen to Smith, Oct. 16, summariz- 
ing the contents of Merchant's memorandum to the Secretary 
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As a point of departure in your discussions of Trieste with Eden, 
I suggest that you inform him: 


|. That you consider it vital that the U.K. and U.S. maintain a 
solid front and betray no evidence of weakening on the position 
taken in the October & joint communiqué. 

Il. That you have taken steps administratively to delay the deliv- 
ery of any military assistance items until the situation clears up. 

Ill. That the economic aid program is proceeding without inter- 
ruption, although notification to the Yugoslavs of the amount of 
the fiscal 54 allocation ($30 million plus an additional $15 million 
for wheat) has been postponed in the light of current developments. 

IV. That you have authorized the USIS establishments in Bel- 
grade to be closed temporarily at discretion of Wallner unless 
public order is restored. 

V. That you are hopeful that the firm line taken by Mr. Eden 
with the Yugoslav Ambassador and that taken by you in your two 
sessions with the Yugoslav Foreign Minister? will have a sobering 
effect on Tito. 

VI. That you called in the Italian Ambassador to Washington 
before you left and informed him forcefully that Pella was over- 
playing his hand to his own as well as our common jeopardy.* 

VII. That in concert with his representatives at the UN, your in- 
structions are that, after hearing Vishinsky speak, we seek to 
recess the Security Council for a few days before making a state- 
ment on the US-UK position in the matter.* 


I suggest that you examine the following possible courses of 
action with Eden: 


1. Requesting the French to talk firmly to the Italians. 

Il. Requesting the Greeks and Turks to seek to moderate Tito. 

Ill. Dispatching some high level American or British official or 
officer to talk turkey with Tito. 

IV. The feasibility of a Four Power meeting as suggested by Tito. 
I think this has real dangers since it would place the UK and the 
US directly and publicly in a cross-fire. I agree that it is wise to 
keep open as a possibility at least until you have the opportunity to 
see whether the British have any strong views on the subject. I be- 
lieve it might also be desirable to keep the matter open until the 
visit to Tito of a high-level American or British official takes place, 
as suggested in the foregoing paragraph, if such a visit is decided 





*For the memoranda of Dulies’ conversations with Kota Popovic on Oct. 12 and 13 
see Documents 131 and 132 

*A memorandum of Dulles’ conversation with Tarchiani on Oct. 14 is printed 
supra 

*On Oct. 15, the U.N. Security Council placed the Trieste issue on the agenda for 
its meeting on Oct. 20. For text of the statement regarding Trieste on Oct. 15 by the 
US. Representative to the United Nations, Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., see Department 
of State Bulletin, Nov. 2, 1953, p. 609. When the issue was discussed on Oct. 20, the 
United States and the United Kingdom asked for a postponement of discussion. For 
the statement made by the Deputy U.S. Representative at this time, James J. Wads- 
worth, see ibid., Nov. 2, 1953, p. 610 
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on. If desirable, the British or American visitor might convey our 
objection to Tito. 

I urge that you resist strongly any British suggestion publicly to 
repudiate the March 20 Declaration or to make a public statement 
stronger than the communiqué concerning the definiteness of the 
zonal solution. Repudiation would in all probability wipe out Pella 
and it might not be sufficient to accomplish our purposes with Tito. 

I believe we will work out this situation by proceeding according 
to plan and offering Tito no appearance of weakening. He is fur- 
ther out on the limb than he should be or in fact than we had ex- 
pected. I think annexation of Zone B is the method by which he 
can retreat without serious joss of face. The trick is to encourage 
him to take this step in the fore-knowledge that we will not protest 
it but avoid at the same time placing ourselves in the position 
where he could say that we had invited him to do so. The latter, I 
believe, would destroy Pella’s position. I am becoming increasingly 
persuaded that Tito was genuinely shocked by the abruptness of 
our action and is genuinely fearful of Italian further expansion and 
that we will not remain sufficiently steadfast in opposition thereto. 
Hence the importance I attach to the possible desirability of send- 
ing a personal emissary to him. Bob Murphy, who knew him 
during the war, occurs to me as a possibility though there are obvi- 
ously advantages in sending a Britisher in view of the care they 
have taken to build up their relations with him and the general 
knowledge that they are not overly sympathetic with the Italians. 


No. 137 
Editorial Note 


From October 16 to 18, Secretary Dulles was in London for talks 
with British Foreign Secretary Eden and French Foreign Minister 
Bidault on a variety of matters of common interest. The three men 
discussed the Trieste issue at meetings held on October 16 and 18. 
At the latter meeting, Dulles accepted Eden's suggestion that, in 
view of the unlikelihood that Italy and Yugoslavia would agree to a 
proposal for a five-power conference, the United States should send 
representatives from the Departments of State and Defense to 
London to consider urgently with the British Joint Chiefs of Staff 
possible arrangements for turning over civil administration of Zone 
A to Italy while maintaining United States-United Kingdom troops 
there, that this group should work in liaison with a United States- 
United Kingdom-French group in London which would be responsi- 
ble for considering the political aspects of the Trieste issue, and 
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that wher the Trieste question came up for discussion at the 
United Nations on October 20, the three powers would press for 
postponement for at least a week. Dulles and Eden also discussed 
Trieste at 2 luncheon with Prime Minister Churchill on October 18, 
at which time Dulles emphasized the need for everyone concerned 
to consider the broader, strategic implications of the Trieste ques- 
tion. For documentation on these discussions, see volume VII, Part 
1, pages 687 ff. 


PPS files, lot 64 D 8, “Trieste 


The Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, October 20, 1953. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: | am sure you are aware of the urgent ne- 
cessity for arriving at a coordinated U.S.-U.K. decision as to the 
date of termination of the military occupation of Trieste. In the at- 
tached memorandum, the Joint Chiefs of Staff point out some of 
the factors affecting an or’ derly withdrawal of our forces, and urge 
that the occupation be continued beyond the presently planned 
date of 1 December 1953. 

Since the channel of communication to the Allied Commander is 
through the U.S. Chiefs of Staff and in view of General Winterton’s 
request to be informed of any change in the target date prior to 5 
November, I suggest that we now inform him that the withdrawal, 
while still under consideration, will not in any event take place 
this year. 

Sincerely yours, 
C.E. WiLson 


[Attachment] 


Memorandum by the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
(Radford) to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, 16 October 1953. 
Subject: Redeployment of United States Forces in Trieste 


1. By memorandum, dated 16 September 1953, subject: “Rede- 
ployment of TRUST Forces,”' you authorized the Joint Chiefs of 





‘Not found in Department of State files 
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Staff to inform the Commander in Chief, United States European 
Command, that his proposal to redeploy Trieste United States 
Troops to United States Forces Austria had been approved for 
planning purposes. This authorization was given subject to qualifi- 
cation interposed by the Department of State that implementation 
of these plans would take into account the difficult housing prob- 
lem in the United States Zone of Austria and would not adversely 
affect the housing for civilians in that country. The Commander in 
Chief, United States European Command, was so informed. 

2. In light of the announcement by the United States and British 
Governments to turn over administration of Zone A, Trieste, to the 
Italian Government, it will be necessary to redeploy Trieste United 
States Troops in the immediate future. The Commander in Chief, 
United States European Command has now requested final approv- 
al to redeploy these forces to the United States Zone of Austria. 
The Supreme Allied Commander Europe agrees with the recom- 
mendations of the Commander in Chief, United States Europear 
Command and, in addition, recommends that for tactical reasons 
these forces should be redeployed to the Villach Area of Austria in 
the British Zone as soon as politically feasible. 

3. The Joint Chiefs of Staff agree with the recommendations of 
the Commander in Chief, United States European Command and of 
the Supreme Allied Commander Europe and are of the opinion 
that your approval of the movement of this force to the United 
States Zone of Austria is a matter of urgency since it is imperative 
that movement of dependents and stores be accomplished immedi- 
ately. 

4. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that, with 
the concurrence of the Department of State, you approve the at- 
tached cable for dispatch by the Joint Chiefs of Staff.” 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 
Artuur Raprorp 





*Not printed; the attached draft cable to the Commander in Chief, US. European 
Command, simply noted that he was authorized to take action as necessary to im- 
plement the planning approved by the JCS on Oct. * 
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No. 139 


talsen Deewk filles kot DD 30. “TRUST Poroes—Tisete & Austra 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation Between the Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) and Captain 
George Anderson of the Office of the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 


[WasninctTon,} October 21, 1953. 


Mr. Merchant: George, on one of our favorite subjects involving 
turnover, our boss, in light of the general discussions he had over 
the weekend with some friends, is pretty well persuaded that the 
only way this can be worked out is to turn over the civil responsi- 
bility before the other half of it, so to speak. He is aware, of course, 
of how the fellow on the spot thinks and the general view with you 
people and he thinks that a decision has to be made at a top level 
to see whether or not the political desirability of moving in that 
one-two stage method warrants the acceptance of what may be 
some risk from your people's point of view. He has asked to have a 
meeting with the top boss at 12:15 tomorrow which would come at 
the end of the regular meeting over there 

Captain Anderson: And Mr. W. would be there. 

Mr. Merchant: He just wanted your boss and Mr. W. to know 
that he had asked for them and him to meet with the big boss to 
put this problem and let him hear the statement from your people 
of the difficulties and risks to be involved. 

Captain Anderson: Has he informed Mr. W.” 

Mr. Merchant: No, he hasn't. I tried to get Frank Nash and 
couldn't. I am calling you to forewarn your boss. 

Captain Anderson: Thank you very, very much. In other words, 
he feels that the political considerations are overriding in this par- 
ticular situation but wants to present them higher up in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. W. and my boss 

Mr. Merchant: Exactly. That is his view. But he hasn't heard in 
detail the reasons that are controlling to your boss 

Captain Anderson: As a matter of principle has anything of this 
nature ever been done before with either the United States’ or our 
country cousins’ forces? | was trying to think if there were any 
precedent. 

Mr. Merchant: There is a semi-precedent it seems to me provided 
for in the contractuals.' Of course legally they are not in effect 





‘Reference is to the German Contractual Agreement signed on May 26, 1952, see 
vol. vu, Part 1, pp. 111 ff 
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though in practice your people over there have so to speak turned 
over for practical purposes civil authority and have got reserve 
powers. There is a rough analogy there. 

Captain Anderson: I was talking to Page Smith the other day 
and I said what happens if there are not military forces there on 
either side. In other words, just civil authority. 

Mr. Merchant: I think it would be impossible to get the fellow on 
the other side to pull out. 

Captain Anderson: That is just a thought. I will certainly advise 
the Admiral to be waiting word for that particular meeting. 

Mr. Merchant: If you would. I gather it was left that the meeting 
will go on there tomorrow morning anyway and can be broken off 
at 12:15 in order for the limited group to take up this particular 
problem. My boss feels that before any experts meet with our cous- 
ins that there must be a decision on this point. 


No. 140 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Byington) 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,} October 22, 1953. 
Subject: Trieste 
Participants: The President 

The Secretary of State 

The Secretary of Defense 

Admiral Radford 

Mr. Cutler 

Mr. Merchant, EUR 

Mr. Byington, WE 


The Secretary outlined for the President the present situation 
with regard to Trieste. He reviewed the action taken up to date in- 
cluding the change in plans suggested by Mr. Eden whereby the 
announcement of the decision was made within a few hours after 
the conference with Marshal Tito and Prime Minister Pella. He 
also pointed out that, according to Mr. Eden, Marshal Tito, a year 
ago, had indicated quite definitely a willingness to accept a solu- 
tion along Zone A-Zone B lines. The Secretary then described the 
steps we now envisaged for the purpose of bringing both Italy and 
Yugoslavia to a conference table despite the fact that Italy said 
they would not come unless the October 8 decision were imple- 
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mented in advance and Yugoslavia said that they would not come 
if the October 8 decision were implemented.' 

The Secretary mentioned the reluctance on the part of the mili- 
tary authorities to that feature of our plan which envisaged the 
transfer of civil administration in Zone A to Italy prior to the 
entry of Italian troops during the period when US and UK troops 
would still be in the Zone. He said he could understand this con- 
cern which was based on the possibility of disturbances within the 
Zone and that he understood Admiral Radford would speak about 
this. He said he would listen to what the Admiral had to say with 
an open mind but that he wished to point out his primary view 
that the political considerations left us little in the way of an alter- 
native other than to ask the military to assume this increased risk 
in order to carry out a political solution of the problem 

The President said that he could envisage a situation whereby 
the Italians might purposely permit incidents in Zone A while the 
US and UK troops were still there in order to push the issue to a 
crisis and provide an excuse for bringing in Italian troops as well 
as facing up to the Yugoslavs while Anglo-American troops were 
still in the Zone. The President said that he thought there ought to 
be some residual authority which would allow the Zone Command. 
er to reassume authority and be able to declare martial law in the 
event of such a development. He did not see why we could not still 
work out an arrangement of the kind we contemplated while re- 
taining a safeguard of this kind. We should find some way to 
ensure that the Italians would exercise restraint 

Secretary Wilson said that he understood Marshal Tito would 
not come to a conference if the Allies took any steps toward turn- 
ing over even the civil authority in Zone A to the Italians regard- 
less of the question whether Italian troops were permitted to enter 
the Zone. The Secretary of State referred to his conversation the 
previous day with the Yugoslav Ambassador’ pointing out that the 


‘Attached to the source text was an undated memorandum for the President re 
garding Trieste, which bears the handwritten notation by O Connor, “Sec saw 
RLO'C’. This memorandum, which presumably furnished the basis for Dulles’ brief 
ing of Eisenhower at the meeting, described the plans for setting up a five- power 
conference on Trieste. In the memorandum, Dulles requested Eisenhower's authori 
zation to negotiate first with the British and the French in an effort to arrange the 
conference and to turn over the civil administration of Zone A to Italy. Attached to 
this memorandum were tentative draft instructions to be sent to Belgrade and 
Rome regarding soundings to be made by the Western representatives in those cities 
to the respective host governments. There is no indication on the source text either 
that Dulles gave the memorandum to Eisenhower or that Emenhower authorized 
him to proceed as requested 

2A memorandum of the conversation between Dulles and Ambassador Popovic on 
Oct. 2) is in file 7506 .00/10-2158 
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October & decision represented the bare bones of a solution and a 
great deal depended upon how the figure was carved out and what 
appearance it might finally take. He thought the question of the 
protection of minorities and a free port and such matters which 
could come out of a conference as well as any territorial modifica- 
tions that could be mutually agreed upon could lead to a situation 
which the Yugoslavs might be able to accept 

The President described the importance of a solution in terms of 
the European political and military situation. He said that this 
area in Southern Europe represents our weak flank, that any de- 
fense of Italy itself was made extremely difficult by the nature of 
the terrain with its broad shallow rivers and flat land, and that to 
make a defense that made sense one had to go the Ljubljana gap. It 
was this European situation and the defense problem that caused 
us to make this desperate effort to get these two countries on the 
same side of the fence. Our only hope getting them together rested 
on a solution of this Trieste problem 

Admiral Radford said that the military concern was not so much 
the element of risk involved for the troops. Risks of this kind often 
had to be taken and were taken. It was a question of what would 
happen if an incident took place, who would take charge and how 
could we avoid the Italians from creating an incident. The Secre- 
tary said that the British had proposed a meeting in London of rep- 
resentatives of their and our Defense Departments, the State De- 
partment and the Foreign Office, as well as officers representing 
General Winterton. It would be the task of this meeting to come up 
with definite recommendations as to how this problem could be re- 
solved. In reply to an inquiry from Secretary Wilson the Secretary 
agreed that if the question were not resolved or if Tito turned 
down a conference it would be necessary to submit the matter 
again to the President 

After the meeting it was agreed between the Secretary of State, 
the Secretary of Defense and Admiral! Radford that a small group 
would go to London immediately to commence the military discus- 
sions with the British® and that in the meanwhile the Department 
of State would begin preliminary discussion with the British and 
French of our plan for a five-power conference, subject to the deter- 
mination in London whether a formula could be defined for the 
turnover of civil administration in Zone A to Italy.* 


"These discussions took place in London, Oct. 26-28 For the report of the United 
States-United Kingdom Working Party, see Document 145 

*Prelominary discussions with representatives of the British and French Embas. 
sies regarding the five-power conference on Trieste began at the Department of 
State on Oct. 22. A memorandum of conversation at this meeting, as well as memo 
randa covering numerous subsequent meetings of this group on this question, are in 
file 7506 00 
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No. 141 


) oO Me 


The Secretary of State to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson)" 


TOP SECRET [Wasuincton,} October 24, 1953. 


Dear Ma. Secretary: Various questions regarding redeployment 
of U.S. forces from Trieste to Austria have been brought to my at- 
tention. These questions were contained in a memorandum of Octo- 
ber 16 from Admiral Radford to you,* a copy of which was infor- 
mally made available during discussions between representatives of 
our two Departments with a request for the Department's concur- 
rence 

I recognize the urgent need to move military dependents from 
Trieste, but there are serious, political difficulties involved in their 
movement to Austria. Such a transfer now would, I am convinced, 
provide the Soviets with valuable propaganda material at a time 
when we are awaiting their reply to our renewed invitation to dis- 
cuss an Austrian treaty at Lugano.’ In addition, the housing prob- 
lem and its impact on politics in Austria are such that even should 
you decide to transfer the TRUST forces to Austria, I would strong- 
ly recommend against the cransfer of dependents 

As to the redeployment of the TRUST forces themselves, 1 would 
see no objection in principle to their transfer to Austria, although 
if this were decided, | would appreciate the opportunity of first re- 
questing our Ambassador to Vienna to inform the Austrian Gov- 
ernment of the plan in advance of its execution. Should the Austri- 
an official reaction be strongly adverse, I should then like the op- 
portunity to reconsider the matter with you before the final deci- 
sion is made 

Serious if not insurmountable political difficulties can be expect- 
ed if, at a later date, you recommend a further redeployment from 
the United States Zone to the British Zone. | prefer, however, to 
postpone consideration of that course of action 

Turning to another but related subject, your letter of October 20° 
raises the question of the timing of termination of the military oc- 
cupation of Trieste. While I see no reason to delay the present 
plans for evacuating dependents and certain stores, | concur with 
the view of the JCS that the target for withdrawal of our forces 


'Drafted by Byington 

*Radfords memorandum of Oct. 16 to Secretary Wilson i« attached te Document 
]3™ 

"Regarding this proposal to discuss an Austrian treaty at Lugano, Switzerland 
see vol. vu, Part |, p 690 

*Decument 13% 
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should be postponed to January 1, 1954, as a tentative date. It may 
prove impossible to set a final date until after a five-power confer- 
ence on Trieste has taken place 
A somewhat related matter is raised in my letter of October 3, 
1953° regarding proposed military discussions with the British and 
French concerning the implications of their plans for withdrawing 
their garrisons in Austria. I believe it would be helpful in establish- 
ing an early date for such talks if you could inform me of the exact 
channel in which you would prefer them to be held 
Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DuLLEs 


*Por test. ace wol wu, Part 2 p 1904 


No. 142 


” 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs (Sandifer) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET |[Wasnincton,} October 26, 1953 
Subject: Observations Regarding Possible United Nations Action on 


Trieste 


In a communication to the Department dated October 25, 1953, 
the British Embassy apprised us of Mr. Anthony Eden's suggestion 
of a United Nations Commission of Inquiry, with authority to make 
recommendations regarding a solution of the Trieste problem. * 

In recent years the subject of Trieste has been handled outside 
the United Nations, rather than in it; and we have for various rea- 
sons allowed the solution envisaged in the Italian Peace Treaty of 
the Free Territory of Trieste to fall into abeyance. Mr. Eden's sug- 
gestion, therefore, involves a radical shift in policy, bringing the 
subject back into the United Nations. It seems to us in UNA that 





‘Drafted by Dawid H. Popper of UNA. A copy was sent to Merchant 

*The document under reference was attached to a memorandum of Oct 26 from 
Merchant to Dulles. in which Merchant summarized the communication from the 
British Embassy and gave his opinion that it would be better to proceed with the 
plans to arrange a five-power conference rather than refer the matter to the United 
Nations. (7506 00, 10-2659) In telegram 2260 to London, Oct. 27, the Department re 
ported that Secretary Dulles informed British Ambassador Makins the previous day 
that there was stil! a reasonable chance of setting up a conference and every avenue 
toward this end should be explored Seeking a U.N. solution, he said, was an unde 
sirable alternative to be weed only as a last resort “to save our own faces were we to 
admit defeat” (7500) 00/ 10-2753) 
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the following observations should be borne in mind before a deci- 
sion is made to take such a step. 


1. The October 8 declaration represented a conscious decision to 
settle the Trieste question by direct action through fait accompli. If 
we undertake UN action of the kind sought by Mr. Eden, we must 
realize that this is not consistent with such unilateral action and 
that the future of Trieste will have to be discussed in the UN for 
months or years to come 

2. This means reopening the entire Trieste question. The ulti- 
mate outcome may be something quite different from the solution 
envisaged in the October 8 declaration. A UN body would be very 
likely to take up the question of resettlement of minorities and re- 
drawing the boundary between Zone A and Zone B. It might also 
recommend UN supervision of some sort in the territory for a tran- 
sitiona!l period 

3. Before we begin UN action looking toward a Trieste settle 
ment, it is essential to have Italian approval or at least wies- 
cence. Otherwise the Italians, with their influence over the Latin 
Americans, can seriously hamper any efforts we make in the UN 

4. Assuming we can get Italian acquiescence to UN action look- 
ing toward a final settlement, we might try with reasonable success 
to have the POC subcommission or some other UN body work out 
recommendations on the future of Trieste. 

5. However, regardless of the views of the parties, we can estab- 
lish a Peace Observation Commission subcommittee to exercise ob 
servation functions in and around Trieste. This might get us out of 
the difficulty created by the Italian proposal for troop withdrawal 
It could be done quickly and would have no direct bearing on a 
final settlement of the Trieste problem 


Before his departure, Mr. Murphy asked that these observations 
be communicated to you.” 





‘In a memorandum of Oct. 2* to Merchant, Secretary Dulles said that he had 
wen the UNA memorandum commenting on the possitility of bringing the Trieste 
matter to the United Nations The Secretary noted that he disapproved of this 
course of action, but he said it was “barely possible that there would be merit in 
suggesting a peace observation commision in Trieste which would report on the use 
of force im violation of Article 2° Dulles stated his assumption that the Soviet 
Union would veto such a proposal in the Security Council unless it were a member 
of the commission, which was something the United States could not permit. Dulles 
said, however, that the proposal could probably be put through the General Assem 
bly without delay (7506 00 10-2653) 

On Now 4, when the Trieste sewed was to be discussed again im the Security 
Council, the United States, the United Kingdom, and France supported a motion by 
Colombia to postpone debate on the issue again Only the Soviet Union voted 
against this motion 





No. 143 


Lace fen bot 4 FO Oorrenpemdience & Meecedlancous 190 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Secretary of State 


SECRET EYES ONLY [Rome,} October 27, 1953. 


Dear Foster: For your information, and for the record, may | re- 
spectfully call your attention to the following extraordinary situa- 
tion 

This morning, Mr. Williamson, my Acting Minister Counselor, 
told me that Mr. Ross, Minister of the British Embassy had called 
on him to ask our reactions to the new Tripartite proposals for a 
solution to the Trieste impasse, the text of which his Ambassador, 
Sir Victor Mallet, had received on October 23, from the Foreign 
Office in London, with their full comments and the request for his 

Mr. Williamson was forced to reply that while we were well 
aware that proposals were being studied, we had as yet received no 
information about their substance from our own government. The 
British Minister expressed—naturally enough—considerable sur- 
prise, in view of the fact (he said) that you had originated these 
proposals on October 22nd in Washington,' and that the UK Em- 
bassy there had at once forwarded them to the Foreign Office, 
which in turn had informed all their interested embassies 

This afternoon an Italian official of the Foreign Office called on 
me, and also inquired my views on the Tripartite proposals. | coun- 
tered by asking him Pella’s views. He replied that while the Italian 
Government did not know the actual details of the proposals, they 
had received sufficient information via their Embassy in Washing- 
ton to prepare a position paper on which “they had already been 
working night and day for 3 days,” and that Signor Del Balzo had 
taken the paper to Paris the night before so it might be presented 
at the conference with Byington.*? He said that the general sub- 
stance of the proposals was in fact common knowledge to French, 
British and Italian diplomats in the 5 capitals; that 2 days ago Sir 
Victor Mallet had told him “on the golf links” that the proposals 
“were on the way’; and that the French Ambassador here had al- 
ready called at the Italian Foreign Office several times to take 
soundings on the Italian reaction to them. He “wondered why no 
officials of the American Embassy had been around” in view of 
British and French activity 


'See Decurment | #0 

"Byington wee in Londen as the head of the US Delegation meeting with the 
Brith to discuss the possibility of turning over the administration of Zone A to 
Italy For the report of the Working Party. see Decument 145 
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In the absence of any direct information from State, I can com- 
ment only on the outline of the proposal given verbally to Mr. Wil- 
liamson by the British Minister: it is a proposal that should not be 
made because it wil! not be accepted either by Mr. Pella or Tito. 
The essence of it is an ambiguous attempt to by-pass the implemen- 
tation of the October §& decision, in order to save Tito’s face. ! 
cannot believe that the US. seriously intends to back-track, weasel, 
welch, renege or—since the Department prefers the euphemism— 
to “finesse” its decision to proceed with the transfer (however 
slowly) of Zone A in order to give Italy parity with Yugoslavia as a 
basis of negotiation. Merely to make the attempt will have a most 
lamentable effect here and, | believe, throughout Europe. What 
price Tito’s face if America loses face in the eyes of all Europe? 
However, I realize that this comment may be unwarranted, and | 
will reserve further reflections until the Department chooses to 
grant the US. Embassy in Rome parity with the British and 
French Embassies in the discussion 

1 am unavoidably reminded by the above situation of another 
fact: that the actual text of the October § decision was in the hands 
of the British Ambassador here on October 6, twenty-four hours 
before it was released to us, thus allowing them time for comment 
Indeed I first got the text from them, and by the time the Depart- 
ment sent it to me, on the morning of the 7th of October, it was too 
late for our Embassy to make any comments or protest. Neverthe- 
less, | wired you that afternoon, for the record, that the actual text 
and instructions “demolished our carefully prepared plan.’ | 
recall in this connection that the plan I proposed allowed time— 
which was obviously prudent—for both Tito’s and Pella's reactions, 
and suggested thereafter certain steps to secure their acceptance, 
including a five-power conference—a necessity that was clearly 
foreseeable 

In the matter of the October & decision, at the time I believed 
that the failure of the Department to give this Embassy any oppor- 
tunity to comment on the final plan was owing to unavoidable bu- 
reaucratic delays in coordinating between London and Washington 

But in the present situation it is perfectly clear that there has 
been ample opportunity for the Department to inform us, proven 
by the fact that the French and British Embassies here have been 
au courant for several days. 

I know you realize that inevitably our Embassy will be held in 
part responsible—indeed | am already being held responsible—by 
public opinion for the decisions taken in the Trieste affair, and for 
their consequences. Therefore I think it only just to keep the 





"Reference ws to Decument | 26 
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record quite clear between the Department and the Rome Embas- 
sy 
While I constantly and forcefully urged action and decision on 
the Trieste question, | was not informed in time to comment on the 
text or the actual modality of the decision finally taken. And we 
are not now being simultaneously informed with the British and 
French Embassies on the text or modalities of the new proposals 
which, I gather (from the British) I may be expected to present 
shortly to the Italian government 

Let me add that the members of my staff concerned with the Tri- 
este question share my astonishment and concern about this proce- 
dure. And they are as hopeful as | am that you will soon instruct 
us as to the reasons for it.* 

Cordially,’ 





*In a letter of reply. Now 14. Dulles noted that Luce had approwed the rewmed 
proposals on Trieste so that he did not need to anewer that part of her letter He 
also explamned that the draft proposals shown to the British on Oct. 22 were based 
on « prelemimary working paper and « was made clear that they had not beew for 
mally approwed by Dulles Yet the Britwh Embassy had sent the preliminary draft 
to Reme. while Department of State officials were stil! seeking further commderation 
and approval of the draft within the Department. Dulles apologized for the misun 
derstanding and for the embarrasement « had caused Luce and promised that. mn 
the future, significant preliminary working papers would be sent to her ‘Luce files 
kot 64 F ODA. “Letters 194") 

"The source teat is not signed 


No. 144 


The Charge in Yugoslavia ( Wallner’ to the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bonbright/" 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, October 27, 1953 
OFFICIAL- INFORMAL 

Dear Jamie: Not from vanity but from real concern about the 
future, | quote you an extract from the letter | wrote you on May 





‘Attached te the source text was a handwritten. undated note from Wallner to 
Ronbright. in which Wallner wrote that he was sending a copy of the letter to Mac 
Arthur, but not te Barbour, since he knew that Barbour was “sensitive and feels 
that he has been put in a false position in all this” He also stated that Bonbright, 
at hie diecretion, could show the letter to Barbour and assure him that Walliner's 
comments about his role were not personal 
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19 of this year* after the resounding failure of my démarche of 
May 7 with the Yugoslavs.* 


“I know it is the fashion to say that Tito is a dictator and has no 
parliamentary or public opinion problems. He may not have any 
parliamentary problems but he has an internal party problem and 
he derives non-party support from national issues such as Trieste 
and big power pressure. On these most Yugoslavs are united, 
whether they like Tito or not. it is true that Tito cannot go back to 
the cominform now but he can return to isolationism, especially if 
satellite pressure on his borders diminishes. Such an isolationism 
would make him more susceptible to the magnetism of Moscow 
should Moscow at some future time change her policies to the 
extent necessary to alter the basis of the break of 1948. I mean of 
course the tolerance of national Communism in neighboring coun- 
tries. We encouraged and applauded Tito’s recent shift away from 
isolation which led to the conclusion of the Balkan Pact .. . . How 
far are we prepared to go to reverse that trend? Is it in the long 
term interests of our Italian NATO partner to do so? I am not a 
military man but I do not think one has to be one to answer that 
question in the negative. 

“There is a tendency in the Department if I correctly read cer- 
tain signs, to consider Tito . . . should be taken down a peg from 
time to time. I do not entirely disagree with this tendency but I do 
know that when it is put into practice the psychology of the man 
and his regime, and the nationalistic tendencies of his people 
should be taken into account if the taking down a is going to 
be successful... . 1 think the recent episode should serve as a 
lesson to all of us. I do not think that we should again take Italian 
proposals and call them American.” 


Despite the background of the October 8 decision, which, if I am 
to judge by certain memoranda written by Doug MacArthur, was 
based on the “no favorites in the harem’ principle that we needed 
both Yugoslavia and Italy (to which all sensible people subscribe), 
the way the thing worked out, both publicly and privately, but 
above all publicly was to weigh the business heavily in Italy's 
favor. Much of this was predictable, though by no means all—as 
was equally predictable to any one that knew anything about 
Yugoslavia that the louder the Italians applauded the worse it was 
here. I agree that it would have been superhuman to have bal- 
anced things equally, but I wonder, on the basis of the innumerable 
memoranda of conversation that the Department has been sending 
me, whether the people whose business it was to know about Yugo- 
slavia even got a hearing. | know Wally Barbour attended many of 
the meetings, but the record shows that he (who has the entire 
Soviet complex as his responsibility) was out-balanced four or five 





2Not found in Department of State files 
*Wallner's May 7 demarche is described in telegram |!) from Belgrade, May 7 
(750G .00/5-752) 
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to one by a WE team headed by Homer Byington. And I think you 
should start thinking about the record, if remarks by Congressman 
Blatnik (admittedly a Democrat and of Slovene origin) are any indi- 
cation of how a congressional blowup might go if Yugoslavia is lost 
to the defense setup. 

The above illustrates the reasons why | have asked that Turner 
Cameron stay on here so that he (or alternately I) could be avail- 
able for a conference. The head of the US delegation simply must 
have the benefit of the opinions of people whose business it is to 
know how these Yugoslavs react. The same would apply in the un- 
happy case that we had to take the whole business to the UN. 

Best to you, 
Woopie 


No. 145 


ewD r) Treewte (ioteber 195 


Report of the United States-United Kingdom Working Party' 


TOP SECRET [Lonpon,] October 28, 1953. 


1. The US/UK Working Party made an exhaustive study of the 
possibility of handing over the administration of Zone A to the Ital- 
ians while retaining Allied Forces in the Zone. The military mem- 
bers of the Working Group, including those from AMG Trieste, sep- 


'The United States-United Kingdom Working Group on Trieste met in London at 
the Foreign Office, Oct. 26-28 The meetings were chaired by Nicholas JA 
Cheetham, head of the three-man British Delegation. The U.S. Delegation consisted 
of Homer M. Byington, Jr., Director of the Office of Western European Affairs at 
the Department of State; Maj Gen. C.D. Eddieman, Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, 
United States Army; Col. Joseph C. Anderson, Office of the Secretary of Defense; 
Raymond F. Courtney, First Secretary of the Embassy in London; James L. O'Sulli- 
van, Second Secretary of the Embassy in Rome, and Lt. Col. Richard M. Lee, Office 
of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-3, United States Army. Also participating in the 
meetings was a delegation from the Allied Military Government in Trieste consist 
ing of three military men and one civilian. Copies of the minutes of the Working 
Party meetings on Oct. 26 and 27 and twice on Oct. 28 were transmitted to the De- 
partment of State as enclosures to despatch 1451 from London, Nov. 3. (750G.00/11- 
353) 

In addition to this report and annex, the Working Group prepared a Position 
Paper regarding the suggestion to turn over civil administration of the city of Tri 
este to Italy while the Allied Military Government retained control of the balance of 
Zone A. The Working Group concluded in this paper that the difficulties in such a 
course of action would be many and complicated and that, although some of the dif 
ficulties could be overcome in time, they were such “as to render such a turnover in 
the short term both impracticable and dangerous.’ A copy of the Position Paper, 
dated Oct. 24, was transmitted to the Department of State as an attachment to des 
patch 1616 from London, Oct. 90. (750G 00/ 10-3053) 
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arately examined all the implications of such a proposal and sub- 
mitted their views to the Working Party. (See Annex) 

2. In the light of these views that this action would present unac- 
ceptable difficulties from both the military and administrative 
points of view, and after further discussion by all members of the 
Party, the Working Party decided to consider what functions and 
services of government in Zone A, additional to those listed in the 
Memorandum of Understanding of May 9, 1952,” could be progres- 
sively handed over to the Italian Administration. 

3. The Working Party had before them a plan submitted on 
behalf of the Zone Commander which would provide for a progres- 
sive transfer of the administration of Zone A in two stages.* 
During the first stage of the plan Allied Military Government 
would be completely Italianized, with the exception of certain key 
personnel. The Zone Commander would retain full authority and 
responsibility in the zone until the completion of the second stage, 
which would begin a few days before the final Allied withdrawal. 

4. The Working Party took account of the view expressed by the 
Italian Government that the departments reserved to the Zone 
Commander under the London Memorandum of Understanding 
should be progressively turned over to Italian administration. The 
Working Party felt that this process could be geared to the 
progress of the Five-Power Conference, if held. The Working Party 
recognized the desirability of convincing the Italian Government of 
the sincerity of the US and UK Governments in putting into effect 
the decision of October 8 and of their determination to effect a pro- 
gressive transfer, bearing in mind that the administration of Zone 
A must be passed to the Italian Government as a going concern. 

5. With these considerations in view the Working Party recom- 
mends that the US/UK Governments inform the Italian Govern- 
ment in confidence that the functions and services of the present 
administration of Zone A would be transferred to the Italians in 
the following manner, probably commencing as soon as agreement 
had been reached for the holding of a Five-Power Conference. The 
Italian Government would: 


(a) Provide 8 Majors of Carabinieri to understudy and later re- 
place certain Allied officers in the Venezia Giulia Police Force. 
awd 6 Allied officers would then remain in command of the Police 

orce. 

(b) Provide a Director of the Port of Trieste, the Zone Command- 
er to retain a residual authority over the port facilities and serv- 
ices for his military needs. 

(c) Take over the Shipping Control Office. 





*For text, see Department of State Bulletin, May 19, 1952, pp. 779-780 
*A copy of the plan has not been found in Department of State files 
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(d) Provide 7 officials to take over the administration of displaced 
persons camps. This would leave one Allied officer in charge of dis- 
placed persons until the final Allied withdrawal. The Italian Gov- 
ernment would be invited to appoint an officer to understudy this 
Allied official in order to take over his duties on the date of final 
withdrawal. 

(e) Provide Press and Broadcasting officers to take over these 
functions of the Allied Public Information Office. The present 
Allied Director of Public Relations would remain until the final 
withdrawal but the Italian Government would be invited to provide 
an understudy to him. 

(f) Be invited to appoint an understudy to the Comptroller of Ac- 
counts, to take over from the latter on the date of final withdrawal. 

(g) Provide officials to take over progressively the internal ad- 
ministration of Allied Military Government (personnel, equipment, 
stores, buildings, etc). 

(h) Be invited to appoint an understudy to the office of the Chief 
of Staff (A.M.G.) to take over this function on the date of final 
withdrawal. 

(i) Be advised that 


1. The Directorate of Legal Affairs will remain directly re- 
sponsible to the Zone Commander until the final withdrawal in 
order to assist the Zone Commander on legal! matters. This will 
involve the retention of 3 officials only and will not affect the 
Italian legal structure now functioning in Zone A; 

2. The Zone Commander will retain until the final withdraw- 
al the present Military Permit Office; 

3. While the Post and Telecommunications are turned over 
to it, it will be necessary in the interest of military security to 
retain until final withdrawal of US/UK military forces the one 
remaining Allied official in this organization. 


The details of the arrangements in a a to h above 


would be worked out directly by the Italian vernment and 


A.M.G. 


6. The Working Party believes that implementation of the above 
plan would enable the Zone Commander to retain control over the 
Zone for a reasonable period of time before final authority is trans- 
ferred to the Italian Government simultaneously with the with- 
drawal of the US/UK forces. 

Note: The Zone Commander is unable to agree to hand over the 
control of the port during the first stage, as he considers that with- 
out this control he cannot ensure the safety of the US/UK forces, 
particularly during the final stages of the withdrawal. He is, how- 
ever, willing to admit an Italian understudy to the Director of the 
Port. 

The Working Party gave full consideration to the Zone Com- 
mander’s objections to allowing the Italians to provide a Director of 
the Port of Trieste in stage one. The US/UK members of the Party 
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prefer to leave the wording in subparagraph 5 (b) as now written, 
for the following reasons: 


(1) As long as the Zone Commander retains supreme authority in 
the Zone, along with command of US/UK forces and the VGPF he 
has the means at his disposal to guarantee the use of the port fa- 
cilities required for the final embarkation of his military units, 
their equipment and supplies 

(2) In the event Italian naval vessels moved or attem to move 
into the Port of Trieste, in violation of the Zone mander's 
wishes, this could not be prevented by any one Allied official as Di- 
rector of the Port. Rather, the Zone Commander should call upon 
the US and UK Governments for necessary action. 

(3) The retention of residual authority over the port facilities and 
services should meet the Zone Commander's military needs 


Annex 


Report by the Military Members of the United States-United 
Kingdom Working Party 


TOP SECRET [Lonpon,]} October 28, 1953 


Miurtary ImMPpuicaTIons or Proposat To Hanp Over Zone A TO THE 
ITALIANS Wuice Retaininc Miurrary Forces in THE ZONE 


1. The Military members of the Working Party consider that the 
separation of the Civil administration from the Military command 
would create the following problems:— 

2. Situation with Respect to NATO 


(a) Italian Administrative Authority over Zone A while US/UK 
troops remain in occupation would appear to place the Zone auto- 
matically in a NATO status. Any attack on the Zone would thus 
permit Italy to invoke Article 5 of the NATO agreement. This 
would seem to place Italy in an ideal position to provoke Yugoslav 
attack by pursuing an expansionist policy toward Sone B. 

(b) There are many ways in which deliberately or otherwise the 
Italians could create incidents to provoke the Yugoslavs. These 
could take the form of minority persecutions, inflammatory radio 
or press attacks, popular demonstrations or mob violence, or border 
incidents, either within or without the Zone. Thus the Italians 
would have the power to create situations affecting vital US/UK 
national commitments even to the extent of open armed conflict. 


3. Legal Status of Forces 


(a) The situation of US/UK Forces in Zone A under Italian ad- 
ministration would require the legal safeguards of an Occupation 
Statute to protect both individuals and property. The existing 
Allied Military Government Courts could no longer operate to fur- 
nish this essential protection nor would the NATO Status of Forces 
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Agreement be adequate or applicable. Even should the Pella gov- 
ernment be able to pass an acceptable Statute, it is questionable 
whether time is available for the necessary legislative processes. 

(b) Other vital but related legal problems would be created under 
this proposal for which no solution is apparent within the time 
available. These include the entire field of fiscal and customs legis- 
lation, the rights of military requisition, status of statal and para- 
statal housing, and criminal and civil jurisdiction. 


4. Internal Security 

The primary instrument of the Military Commander in the exe- 
cution of his present responsibility for the maintenance of the in- 
ternal security of the Zone is the Venezia Giulia Police Force, 
which would presumably pass to Italian control under this propos- 
al. All existing emergency plans, either for internal or external se- 
curity of the Zone, are predicated on the use of the VGPF, and 
would thus be invalidated under the proposal. Therefore if the ital- 
ian Administrative Authority should call on the Allied Military 
Commander to use troops to maintain public order, such action 
would be without legal basis. Also purely from the consideration of 
the safety of his own forces, the protection of military property and 
the accomplishment of his mission, the Allied Military Commander 
would require certain emergency powers for which no legal provi- 
sion exists 

5. Morale 


(a) There is a great weight of human unhappiness among the 
US/UK forces as a result of the sudden division of families, par- 
ticularly so for a period of uncertain duration. To this must be 
added the considerable financial hardships inevitable when homes 
are broken up at short notice and officers and other ranks are com- 
pelled to make emergency arrangements for their personal effects 
and for the temporary accommodation of their families in condi- 
tions far from satisfactory, and which are aggravated by indefinite 
tenure. 

(b) These factors are bound to have an adverse effect on the 
morale of the individual soldier. Further factors which may affect 
morale will be relinquishment of requisitioning powers which will 
limit facilities for training, organi sport, welfare and amenities. 


6. Maintenance 

The maintenance of the US/UK Forces in Zone A is dependent 
upon the availability of essential services, such as transportation, 
port facilities and public utilities. This would depend upon Italian 
cooperation both on a local and a national basis. Thus the logistic 
support and maintenance of the forces would be placed at the 
mercy of the local or national Governments. 

7. General Winterton, who has been Supreme Commander of the 
AFT for three years, cannot be expected to assume a position of 
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lesser importance in the Zone. It would therefore be necessary to 
ask General McFadyen or some other genera! officer to take com- 
mand of the US/UK Forces remaining in Zone A, under this pro- 
posal 

8. As a final consideration it appears that the Military Com- 
mander of the US/UK Forces remaining in Zone A, under Italian 
administration of the Zone, would be placed in the unacceptable 
position of having responsibility without authority 


No. 146 


"a, 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Assistant Secretary of Defense ( Nash)" 


TOP SECRET [WasHiIncTton,] November 16, 1953 


Dear FRANK: On October 29 Secretary Wilson telephoned to Mr 
Dulles? with regard to 350 servicemen stationed in Trieste whose 
families have already been evacuated to Leghorn where we under- 
stand they are presently put up in hotels. Mr. Wilson asked wheth- 
er we would object to transferring these men from Trieste at once, 
some of them to Germany, some to the United States. Before we 
could comment on this the Trieste riots’ intervened and we felt it 
best to delay for a bit to see how matters developed 

The situation in Trieste now seems to have quieted down and 
since only 350 men would be involved we see no objection to the 
course Secretary Wilson proposes. We know of no agreement with 
the British which would prevent such action. They have themselves 





‘Drafted by William E. Knight and cleared by Bonbright, Byington. and Barbour 

In a memorandum of Nov. 15 to Merchant, Secretary Dulles wrote that Secretary 
of Defense Wilson, at the meeting of the National Security Council the previous 
day, had handed him a note regarding troop withdrawals from Trieste Wilson's 
handwritten, undated note, attached to Dulles memorandum, reads, “Foster what 
about letting the no. of our troops in Trieste gradually reduce by attrition as their 
terms of service expire.” Dulles said that he had told Wilson offhand that he saw no 
reason why the 350-500 troops then under orders to return, and whose dependents 
had already been shipped, should not be allowed to leave without replacement 
(750G 0221/ 11-1353) 

*A memorandum of this conversation is in the Eisenhower Library, Dulles papers 
“Telephone Conversations’ 

‘Civil disturbances erupted in Trieste Nov. 4-6 in the wake of the celebration on 
Nov. 3 of the feast day of San Giusto, the patron saint of Trieste, and of the observ 
ance of the 35th anniversary of the evacuation of the city by Italian troops following 
World War |. British and American troops were used to restore order on Nov. 6 
General Winterton's lengthy report on the riots was contained in telegram Taf 251 
to the Department of the Army for the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dec. 4 (Italian Desk 
files, lot 5* D 357, “December 1953") 
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in the course of the last few years gradually reduced their forces 
from almost 5,000 to about 3,000. Since the position of the Zone 
Commander would be most immediately effected, we would assume 
that his opinion should be of the utmost importance 

We strongly urge that if these men are withdrawn the withdraw- 
al be accomplished in the quietest way possible, and that all pre- 
cautions which can practicably be taken to avoid publicity such as 
shipping them by rail and in the smallest possible groups be ob- 
served 

Since any more extensive reduction of our forces in Trieste 
would probably have serious political repercussions in the present 
extremely delicate Trieste situation we would not be in favor of 
plans to remove any additional men at this time 

Sincerely yours, 
Livincston T. MERCHANT 


No. 147 


om af > rr Prem 6 e- -_ a, 4 A ug unt [ bem eres Peer ‘ 


The Special Liaison Officer to the Headquarters of Allied Forces in 
Southern Europe (Maffitt) to the Counselor of Embassy in Italy 
(Durbrow) 


TOP SECRET Napwes, November 16, 1953 


Dear Dursy: A good deal of heart-searching has been going on 
here since the situation around Trieste and to the north presented 
the possibility of an outbreak of hostilities. What would CINC- 
SOUTH do if Tito’s forces entered Zone A, before or after with- 
drawal of US/UK forces? What if fighting broke out along the 
border to the north, especially if the originator was not clearly 
identified as aggressor? In amending AFSOUTH's EWP to include 
the possibility of an attack by Yugoslavia on Italy or on Italian 
troops in Zone A, should a provision be written in for the establish- 
ment of a demilitarized zone between Italian and Yugoslav forces 
and if so, should it contemplate enforcement action against Italy as 
well as against Yugoslavia? What role would the UN play? What 
would the legal status of Zone A be after the US/UK had turned it 
over to Italian administration? In the event of an open Yugoslav 
attack against such administration, or the US/UK forces in the 
Zone, would Article 5 of the Treaty technically come into effect, as 
the British Ambassador to Denmark says the British think (Copen- 
hagen’s 256 of Oct. 26 to the Dept., Rome 3'), etc. etc.’ 


'Not printed 
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The Commander in Chief says the answer to the first question is 
simple enough. He would await SACEUR’s instructions. When I! 
suggested that an American national source might give him in- 
structions in his American rather than his NATO capacity, he said 
that as an American citizen and the senior US military person in 
this area, he is at the orders of his superior, CINCEUR, and could 
be ordered to take what action the latter might deem appropriate 
He added that Admiral Wright* thinks that he, as CINCNELM, 
would probably be the commander who would be called on to act in 
a purely American capacity if such an occasion should arise. | am 
inclined to agree with Jerry, since I cannot envisage the US remov- 
ing Admiral Fechteler from his NATO command when CINC- 
NELM is available and the American forces immediately at his 
command are naval 

The Commander in Chief's answer would cover the second ques- 
tion also, although it only begs it 

The rest of the questions have come up in connection with plan- 
ning, on which I have been devoting considerable time at G-3's re- 
quest. The main problem raised in trying to provide for all contin- 
gencies in this situation is that you find the UN and NATO could 
be in opposition. That is, technically the UN Security Council or 
General Assembly could order or recommend measures for the res- 
toration of peace and security in the affected area which would 
entail action of some sort against Italy, a signatory to NATO, such 
as applying force to make it evacuate a security zone X miles deep 
along the Yugoslav border or restraining it from occupying terrain 
in Yugoslav territory which is the key to the military defense of 
Zone A. In reality, it is unlikely the UN would take any decision or 
make any recommendation which could create additional fighting, 
but it might very well, in the desire to put out or at least localize 
the conflagration, call for some action which would require that 
members, among them members of NATO, or at least to not giving 
it the assistance it might request from its allies 

In helping to write some of the planning referred to above, I 
have held that a NATO planner must plan from the NATO point 
of view. He must first of all seek to keep the Organization intact 
and to safeguard its members from action by non-members. | real- 
ize that under Article 103 of the UN Charter the obligations of the 
Charter shall prevail over those created by any other international 
agreement, but it is not for the NATO planner to try to figure out 
what the UN should do. In other words, he should not get involved 
in what would happen if the UN asked NATO to put out an Ital- 
ian-Yugo fire on a strictly impartial basis. He should devise possi- 


"Adm. Jerauld Wright, USN 
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ble measures that will help Italy out and then hope that the mem- 
bers of NATO who are also in UN will see to it that the action 
called for by the UN will be in harmony with it 

I have no NATO solution to the problem that would be created if 
Yugoslavia threw the Italians out of Zone A and then sat down. We 
don't own the Zone and so have no legal right to give it to anyone 
or, in fact, to do anything but administer it with the British at the 
UN's request. It does therefore not become Italian territory de jure 
when we hand it over. A penetration of it by Yugoslav forces would 
therefore presumably not be an attack on the ferrifory of Italy nor, 
if US/UK troops were not there any longer, would it be an attack 
on “occupation forces”. | am not even sure our troops are to be con- 
sidered as occupation troops within the meaning of NATO 

It follows from this line of thinking that the Yugos would have 
as much legal right to sit in Zone A as the Italians, and if that is 
what they were able to do, | am not clear what anyone would do 
about it. | assume Italy would try to expel them by its own military 
efforts. It is beliewed here that Italy can do this if it has the will to 
fight, because it is better equipped and has greater reserve 
strength. But if it was successful, it would not stop—militarily, it 
could not until it had taken the dominating heights, which are 
inside Yugoslav territory—and would find itself in the technical po- 
sition of aggressor because the Yugoslavs had not invaded Italian 
territory and the Italians Aed invaded Yugoslavia. This would give 
us something to think about 

The UN approach would be to call for a cease-fire, withdrawal of 
troops behind national frontiers and possibly beyond, as in parts of 
Palestine, and out of the F.T.T., and peaceful negotiation for an 
agreement. I do not know how much attention would be paid this 
unless teeth were put in it, in which case NATO members, as 
pointed out above, might have to choose between the UN and 
NATO, Article 103 notwithstanding 

| write the above more to give you background than to tell you 
any particular news. It is illuminating to look at the variety of 
problems which arise for NATO when there is an outbreak of vio- 
lence in which one of its members is involved, under circumstances 
such as the present, although it also may be of interest to you to 
know that there has been one amendment to the EWP recently 
sent up to SHAPE and that another is cooking, both designed to 
direct NATO's thinking toward the issues raised by an attack from 
another quarter than that originally envisaged by the treaty. It is 
also interesting to know that the Americans here believe Italy milli- 
tarily stronger than Yugoslavia and able to defeat Tito in a war if 
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it has the will to fight. Some question seems to exist in connection 
with that condition 
Yours sincerely, Enwarp P. Marrirr 


No. 148 


Editorial Note 


On November 13, the British, French, and United States repre- 
sentatives in Belgrade and Rome, acting on instructions from their 
governments, made oral demarches to the Yugoslav and Italian 
Governments, proposing a five-power conference on Trieste. On No- 
vember 15, the Yugoslav Government replied that it would attend 
only a preliminary conference of technicians and on the condition 
that prior to the preliminary conference there be no Italian offi- 
cials introduced into Zone A. Any subsequent introduction of Ital- 
ian administrators to Zone A would have to be demonstrated to be 
symbolic in character. On November 21 the Italian Government in- 
dicated that it accepted the proposal for a five-power conference, 
whether it be a conference of technicians or a full conference. How- 
ever, it expected that prior to and during any five-power meeting, 
the United Kingdom and the United States would begin the gradu- 
al transfer of administrative authority in Zone A to Italy as had 
been announced on October &. The Yugoslav reply was transmitted 
to the Department of State in telegram 682 from Belgrade, Novem- 
ber 15. (750G.00/11-1553) The Italian reply was sent to the Depart- 
ment of State in telegram 1649 from Rome, November 21 
(750G.00/11-2153) Further documentation, including the instruc- 
tions to the respective Ambassadors, reports on the presentations 
on November 13, and comments on the replies of the Yugoslav and 
Italian Governments, is in file 750G.00 

On November 3, Ambassador Luce sent a memorandum to Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, Secretary Dulles, and Director of Central Intelli- 
gence Dulles providing a number of recommendations regarding 
United States policy toward Italy to prevent the fall of the Pella 
government, including the immediate implementation of the Octo- 
ber & announcement on Trieste. For Luce’s memorandum, along 
with President Eisenhower's reply of November 7, in which he as- 
sured her that “we have no intention of weaseling on our October 
eighth decision,” and Secretary Dulles’ reply of November 19, see 
volume VI, Part 2, pages 1631, 1634, and 1639. Portions of Luce’s 
memorandum and the President's reply are paraphrased or quoted 
in Mandate for Change, page 415 








No. 149 


Tai, (2 4.8 Tetegren 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger! to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Be.crape, December 4, 1953—7 p. m 


730. Limited distribution. Tito gave farewell lunch for Harmony 
today at which time | had opportunity of exchanging a few words 
with him on Trieste. 1 told him we hope to make new approach 
within few days that i hope Yugoslav Government would give most 
serious consideration and do everything possible to accept what 
would be on our part a most earnest effort to find a compromise in 
order that a conference could convene. I said we had read his Jacje 
speech*® most carefully and Tito responded that he had now gone 
even farther in ordering the demobilization of one division and one 
brigade in the frontier region. With reference to the proposed con- 
ference, he said that he must emphasize one point and that is it 
would be impossible for Yugoslav Government to accept any imple- 
mentation of October § decision before some kind of conference was 
convened. I asked him if he were referring specifically to the trans- 
fer of posts and whether his government was prepared to discuss 
the possibility of transferring certain symbolic posts during the 
course of the conference. | recalled that we had not yet heard from 
Yugoslav side what was meant by “posts of a symbolic character” 
Tito hesitated somewhat and then said that perhaps this could be 
considered but he did not make a particularly definite reply. | said 
that the three governments were now making a determined effort 
to find a formula which could be accepted in both Rome and Bel- 
grade and | urged him to make some kind of effort on Yugoslav 
side to go as far as possible in finding a compromise which would 
lead to a conference. Tito said if necessary when we came to dis- 
cuss next approach, perhaps three Ambassadors could meet with 
him informally in an effort to reach a solution. 

Tito made one allusion in course of this conversation which indi- 
cated he was informed as to reasons for our delay, i.e., that Bidault 
had made last minute difficulties which had not yet been cleared 
away. | confined myself to replying that when three distant cap- 
itals were involved it always takes time to obtain unity of views 
but that I was certain we would be able to approach his govern- 
ment very soon 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Paris, London, and Trieste 
“Given on Nev 29 and summarized in telegram 729 from Belgrade, Now 29 
(790G 00/11-29528) 
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While foregoing may be useful as indication of Tito’s willingness 
to find compromise re conference, I do not interpret it to mean that 
Yugoslavia will accept Nowember 13 decision unmodified. It does 
indicate however that we should make approach here as soon as 
possible before additional suspicion arises on Yugoslav side that we 
are negotiating with Italians before discussion problem again with 
Yugoslavia 

From Tito’s remarks and information obtained by French and 
British Ambassadors in separate conversations with Bebler, the 
form of probable Yugoslav reply begins to emerge. It seems likely 
that our next approach on basis contemplated instructions will be 
met with Yugoslav proposal to confine transfer of some posts to 
City of Trieste and that this only be done after convening of pre 
liminary conference. This is in line with what Bebler told me in 
Sarajevo (Embtel 730°) 

In conversation with French Ambassador Bebler outlined in- 
structions which he had just cabled to Yugoslav Ambassadors 
Washington, London and Paris, outlining basis on which Yugoslavs 
would be prepared to discuss substance of settlement in a confer- 
ence. In Yugoslav view Italians should be prepared to give up 
claims to Zone B in return for Tito’s renegotiation of claims to City 
of Trieste so that conference would turn around how much of Zone 
A should go to Yugoslavia. Both sides however should be prepared 
to give extensive guarantees in areas of present FTT to be retained 
by them re minority rights which would give these areas in effect a 
separate or semi-autonomous status inside Yugoslavia and Italy 

In addition to what Tito said re demobilization, Bebler also told 
French Ambassador that when Tito read AFP despatch this morn- 
ing, dated December 4 from Bermuda, to effect that pending a solu- 
tion the evacuation of US/UK troops would not be effected, he in- 
structed Yugoslav Minister Rome to approach Italian Government 
with suggestion for simultaneous withdrawal from frontier regions 

RIDDLEBERGER 





"Net printed. (7500 00/11-3059) 


No. 150 


Editorial Note 


The possibility of making another approach to the Italian and 
Yugoslav Governments regarding a five-power conference on Tri- 
este was discussed by Secretary of State Dulles, British Foreign 
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Secretary Eden, and French Foreign Minister Bidault at the Ber- 
muda Conference, December 4-8, 1953 

Prior to the conference, at the Secretary's staff meeting on De 
cember 2, Assistant Secretary Merchant said that it was becoming 
apparent that the British and the United States must jointly spon- 
sor the five-power conference, that the French should be invited 
but that they “were not playing bal! with us,” and that France was 
keeping the Italian Government fully informed of United King- 
dom-United States plans regarding Trieste Secretary Dulles said 
that the way to approach the French would be to give them “a 
little shock treatment’ by telling them they did not have a respon- 
sible government and that the British and United States Govern- 
ments would sponsor the meeting and have France present. (Secre- 
tary 's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “December 1953") 

On the first day of the conference, December 4, two meetings 
were held, during which Dulles, with strong support from Eden. 
urged proceeding with the approaches to Tito and Pella as had 
been previously proposed. Bidault finally consented to the idea, but 
only after Dulles had suggested that the United Kingdom aad the 
United States take the responsibility for the approaches and after 
Dulles and Eden had accepted Bidault's suggestions for changes in 
the wording of the communications to the Yugoslav and Italian 
Governments. These meetings were described in Secto 3 from Ber- 
muda, December 4. (750G.00/12-453) 

The text of the approaches to Tito and Pella were transmitted to 
Belgrade and Rome in telegrams 699 and 1974, respectively, both 
December 5. (750G.00/12-553) In Secto 6 from Bermuda, December 
5, Dulles admitted that there had been some misunderstanding 
concerning the timing of the approaches, and that instead of simul- 
taneous approaches in both capitals, an approach was to be made 
only in Belgrade and that the Rome approach would be deferred 
until the soundings with Tito were completed. (750G.00/ 12-553) 

A copy of a position paper on Trieste, prepared by William E 
Knight and dated December |, for use at the Bermuda Conference, 
is in PPS files, lot 64 D 563, “Trieste”. For documentation on the 
Bermuda Conference, see volume V, Part 2, pages 1710 ff 
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No. 151 
748, 00/12-453 Telegram 
The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 
TOP SECRET NIACT Beitcrape, December 6, 1953—8 p. m. 


754. Department please pass Bermuda. Re Embte! 753.* British 
Ambassador, French Chargé, and I met with Popovic and Bebler 
and presented latest sounding together with descriptive comment 
and strong urging that Yugoslav Government accept this proposal 
as means of convening conference in near future. We emphasized 
advance which this sounding represented over that of November 13 
with particular reference to fact that 1) no transfers were contem- 
plated before meeting, that 2) authority of Zone Commander would 
remain paramount and that 3) an agreed solution of conference 
would supersede October & decision. 

In spite of our best efforts, Popovic replied that our proposal was 
illogical in that while it addressed itself to procedure we were in 
effect discussing substance and were prejudging the results of a 
conference by proposing to transfer posts to Italian officials. He 
emphasized it was not a question of timing on the transfer of posts 
but of . ui «nev. If a question of substance is to be decided now, he 
argued, Yugcslav Government might agree to a symbolic transfer 
of posts provided it were to be part of a general solution. Therefore 
the proposal we made does not correspond to Yugoslav ideas and is 
prejudicial to its position. Italian Government has posed “positive 
conditions” which have made it impossible to agree on idea of a 
preliminary conference without conditions. In these circumstances 
Popovic said he would make a counter proposal to that which we 
had submitted for the transfer of posts to Italian officials. This 
counter proposal would be in effect an outline of what the prelimi- 
nary conference could do. The points of this counter proposal 
follow: 


a. Yugoslavia would only accept transfer of posts for City of Tri- 
este. 

b. Conference should try to find line of demarcation beiween 
Italy and Yugoslavia taking account of fact that Yugoslavia would 
renounce City of Trieste and Italy would renounce Zone B. 

c. As we wish to implement part of October & decision by intro- 
ducing Italian officials, we should also implement another part of 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Paris, London, and Trieste 

“In telegram 753, Dec. 6, Riddleberger said that he would make the approach to 
Popovic, along with his British and French colleagues, at 5 p.m. that evening 
(750G.00/ 12-653) 
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October 8 which refers to minority rights, this partial implementa- 
tion could consist of public action by AMG abrogating Italian Fas- 
cist laws and decisions of Italian courts detrimental to Slovene mi- 
nority. This would include putting Slovene minorities on par with 
Italians and equal rights for Slovene cultural activities. 

d. Should also announce when conference convenes that both 
parties would accept as part of final settlement that those territo- 
ries of FTT which Italy and Yugoslavia would acquire would have 
an autonomous status within their te. pra jurisdiction. Extent 
of such autonomy would be determi at the conference, taking 
into account the specific characteristics of each state (i.e., the stat- 
utes for autonomy could be different in that the statute for Yugo- 
slay zone would take into account the rights of Italian minority 
while other statute would take into account international role of 
City of Trieste). 


We inquired if this counter proposal could be dropped if it were 
possible to come to preliminary conference without conditions and 
received an affirmative reply. 

In conclusion, Popovic, whose attitude throughout was cheerful 
and courteous, suggested that in future we not await tripartite 
agreement before discussion our ideas with Yugoslavia. 

RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 152 
Editorial Note 


On December 9, Julius Holmes discussed with Secretary of State 
Dulles a paper prepared in the Bureau of European Affairs which 
recommended a three-step approach to the Trieste question: (1) A 
final tripartite demarche would be made to Tito in an effort to 
obtain Yugoslav agreement to attend a preliminary meeting on the 
basis of the November 13 and December 6 soundings; (2) if Tito’'s 
reply turned out to be negative and final, then a tripartite ap- 
proach to the Italian Government to ascertain its final position on 
a preliminary five-power Ambassadors’ meeting without conditions, 
as had been proposed by Eden; and (3) if both these efforts proved 
unsuccessful, the United States would then propose to the British 
that they have direct United States-United Kingdom negotiations 
with Yugoslavia before carrying out any further implementation of 
the Octover 8 decision. These proposals were summarized, and 
Holmes’ meeting with Dulles was briefly referred to, in a briefing 
memorandum prepared for Dulles by Merchant, December 11, pre- 
paratory to Dulles’ departure for the North Atlantic Treaty Coun- 
cil meeting in Paris. A copy of a paper, which has no identifying 
notations or date but which, from its contents, appears to be the 
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paper prepared in the Bureau of European Affairs regarding Tri- 
este, is in Italian Desk files, lot 58 D 357, “December 1953”. 

In a conversation with British Ambassador Makins on December 
10, Dulles indicated that the United States and the United King- 
dom might be reaching a point where some risks would have to be 
taken with Yugoslavia, since the two countries could not be in a 
position of having Yugoslavia force them to back down. Makins 
said that he understood that Holmes was working on a paper 
which he offered to take when he returned to London on December 
11. Makins was informed that the paper was not yet ready, but 
that it would be given to him as soon as it was completed. (Italian 
Desk files, lot 58 D 357, “Trieste—December 1953"’) 

Holmes went to London on December 15 and apparently took 
with him the EUR paper outlining the three-phase approach on 
Trieste. He discussed such a paper with Ivone Kirkpatrick, the Per- 
manent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, with Geoffrey 
W. Harrison, the Assistant Under Secretary of State, and with 
others, at a meeting at the Foreign Office on December 16. A 
memorandum of this conversation was transmitted to the Depart- 
ment of State as an enclosure to despatch 2173 from London, De- 
cember 17. (750G.00/ 12-1753) Holmes’ discussion of the plan on De- 
cember 18 with Eden, Kirkpatrick, and others was reported in Doc- 
ument 154. 


No. 153 


7; 0012-1658 Telegram 


The Charge in France (Achilles) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET NIACT Paris, December 16, 1953—11 p.m. 


2319. Secretary spent % hour with Pella, interpreter, and Mer- 
chant morning December 16 at United States delegation office, 
Palais de Chaillot. In establishing date Secretary told Pella he was 
unwilling discuss in detail or negotiate regarding Trieste. Follow- 
ing conclusion talk, both agreed they would tell press that discus- 
sion was informal, covering wide range subjects and that there was 
no technical discussion nor negotiation on Trieste. 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Belgrade, Trieste, and London for Holmes 
The Italian Government's summary notes of the Dulles-Pella conversation on Dec 
16 were transmitted to the Embassy in Rome on Dec. 24. An English translation of 
these notes prepared by the Embassy staff was one of several enclosures to a memo- 
randum from Durbrow to Luce, Dec. 28. Luce had returned to the United States on 
Dec. 2 for consultations. (Luce files, lot 64 F 26, “Washington Trip—January 1, 
1954") 
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After opening statement covering in some detail delicate domes- 
tic political balance in Italy and importance solution Trieste to 
enable him to continue execution pro-NATO foreign policy, Pella 
asked that United States do all possible to solve Trieste problem. In 
this connection he referred in complimentary terms to Secretary's 
understanding of and sympathy for Italy. 

Secretary replied substantially as follows: He had said day before 
that he did not wish to enter into technical discussion regarding 
Trieste because current negotiations were in hands of Minister 
Holmes now in London and he deplored simultaneous conduct of 
two separate negotiations on same subject. Insofar as general prob- 
lem was concerned, it has been our desire to bring about just and 
definitive solution of Trieste which is important in itself but also is 
important for defense of all Europe which requires cooperation in 
that area between Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia and Italy. 

Secretary, pointing to a map, said it was impossible to achieve 
the necessary defensive strength in the region so long as existing 
tensions remain between Yugoslavia and Italy. He went on to say 
that we had made the October & pronouncement in the expectation 
that it would be acceptable to both sides. Perhaps our intelligence 
regarding Tito’s attitude was somewhat inaccurate. We had relied 
considerably on the views of British who, we felt, had closer rela- 
tions with Tito than the United States. 

We still believe that the basic decision of October & will be car- 
ried out though as he had explained in Washington to both Ambas- 
sador Tarchiani and Ambassador Popovic, we had always recog- 
nized the decision was a “bare bones’ decision on which must be 
put flesh, such as provision for protection of minorities, facilities 
for use of port of Trieste, and possibly mutually acceptable adjust- 
ments of the line between Zones A and B before it was a fully ma- 
tured decision. 

Secretary went on to say that talks were going on between 
Holmes and British Foreign Office in London. He added that it is 
not as easy to act in matters such as these when two or three part- 
ners are involved as it is when one is acting alone. But, neverthe- 
less, the fact cannot be ignored that the United States is not sole 
occupying power of FTT, the United States shares occupation in 
Zone A and Yugoslavia is occupying power in Zone P. 

Secretary continued that one of great difficulties is feeling be- 
tween peoples if not governments of Italy and Yugoslavia. Hence, 
any action taken which is satisfactory to one country almost auto- 
matically has to be rejected by other. With a smile he added possi- 
bly strong welcome Pella gave to original proposal contributed to 
strength of Tito’s rejection. Secretary said his impression was that 
actually difficulty between the two countries was really very small 
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and he asked Pella to contribute as he recently has to an atmos- 
phere of calm which will contribute to a solution since the differ- 
ences in his estimate were more psychological than material. 

In conclusion, Secretary said he wanted to assure Peila we appre- 
ciate difficult position of his government and desire to move in a 
way to help him meet the internal problem presented by the ex- 
tremes of left and right. He said he believed Pella can trust us to 
seek in every possible peaceful way to bring about an equitable so- 
lution of problem along lines of October & decision. 

Pella who had listened intently (though responding with a smile 
to Secretary's reference to his original enthusiasm regarding Octo- 
ber &) thanked Secretary for his statement reminding him Italy 
had accepted October 8 decision even if it had not been fully satis- 
fied thereby and also accepted terms of November 13 approach. He 
said he was willing to continue to run risks for support of foreign 
policy in which he believed and that he had no other comments to 
add. In leaving, however, Pella reminded Secretary that whereas 
Parliament would recess shortly it would reassemble January 15 by 
which date he was convinced we must have found a solution to 
enabie him to carry on. 

Atmosphere of meeting was relaxed and friendly and it was evi- 
dent that Secretaiy had made deep impression on Pella. 

ACHILLES 


No. 154 
"va 2-184 Telegram 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, December 18, 1953—9 p. m. 
2696. Limited distribution. Holmes and I discussed Trieste plan 
with Eden. Kirkpatrick, Makins, Selwyn Lloyd and others were 
also present. 
It was agreed that French scheme reported Belgrade’ s 798 to De- 
partment! was quite impractical. Also agreed, in light of results of 





'Telegram 798 quoted as follows a summary of a proposal Bidault made ti Eden 
on Dec. 16 which had also been furnished the Embassy in Belgrade 

“Before a conference and with the agreement of the two parties AMG would 
transfer to the Italian authorities for the City of Trieste only the contemplated ad- 
ministrative posts. On the other hand it would abrogate Fascist legislation stil! in 
force, proclaim an amnesty for Slovenes sentenced on the basis of this legislation 
and would guarantee freedom of teaching in Slovene 


Continued 
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Riddleberger’s discussion with Popovic (Belgrade’s 797 to Depart- 
ment*), it would be inadvisable to pursue present effort any further 
with Tito. To do so might only irritate him, obtain nothing accepta- 
ble to Italians, and jeopardize chances of getting any agreement 
from him later on. We should move immediately into second phase 
of plan, Le., ascertain final Italian position. Preliminary five-power 
meeting without conditions. It was felt we should simultaneously 
inform Yugoslavs this being done in order to be able to assure both 
sides they are being kept fully informed of our efforts. British in- 
structing their Washington Embassy to propose foregoing to tripar- 
tite group suggesting that instructions be sent Ambassadors Bel- 
grade and Rome to take this step. 

Assuming this does not succeed we should proceed to make 
United States-UK approach to Tito as outlined in plan. Eden was 
heartily in favor of this phase of plan, as we believe all others 
present were, and characterized it as excellent. 

Eden would not agree, however, to statement of numbered para- 
graph 7 that in last resort Tito could be told he could have choice 
between our proposal or implementation of October & decision. He 
stated it would in first place require reversal of Cabinet decision, 
which he is not prepared to request at this time, and secondly we 
all feel that chances of settling problem have now improved and 
that both Yugoslavs and Italians genuinely want an agreed settle- 
ment. He was unwilling to commit himself now to enforcement of 
October 8 declaration, saying that we should make decision at time 
it becomes necessary and in light of situation then obtaining. Al- 
though Eden unwilling to give firm commitment or to put question 
now to Cabinet, it was clear that he was impressed by the necessity 
of a solution without retreat from October & and by our firmness in 
this regard. 





“This step taken, a five-power or two-power conference should be organized with 
the purpose of seeking a definitive solution. Italy would give up claims to Zone B, 
Yugoslavia would give up claims to the City of Trieste, territorial exchanges be- 
tween Zone A and Zone B would take place 

“The three powers would emphasize that the settlement in order to be definitive 
should include a regional autonomy for the two zones, reciprocal guarantees in 
favor of minorities, a privileged position for Yugoslavia in the Port of Trieste 
through arrangements similar to those which operated in Salonika between the two 
wars.” (750G6.00/12-1853) 

"Telegram 797 reported a conversation between Foreign Minter Popovite and 
Riddleberger on Dec. 17, during which Riddleberger, acting on instructions from the 
Department of State, had proposed certain modifications to the conditions for con- 
vening a five-power conference on Trieste. Popovic had said that the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment insisted on a balanced implementation of the Oct. ® decision, that is, that 
guarantees for the rights of the Slovene minority in the city of Trieste would have 
to be decided upon at the same time that Italian officials were introduced into Zone 
A. (750G .00/ 12-1753) 
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With regard to possibility of letting question go to UN (ie., As- 
sembly, not Security Council), Eden said “we once favored UN but 
it is now at bottom of list.” 

It was agreed that for present no reference to question of “last 
resort” statement to Tito re October 8 would be made outside For- 
eign Office and Department. Any discussion of this point and con- 
sequent possible leakage might jeopardize chance of putting propos- 
al across. «jinutes on this will be drafted and telegraphed Washing- 
ton when agreed between Foreign Office and Embassy.* 

It was a'so agreed that negotiations with Yugoslavs could best be 
carried out in either Washington or London, because this would be 
only way secrecy could be maintained and possibility of final 
appeal to Tito would be left open if necessary. It was tentatively 
agreed that Yugoslavs would be given choice of Washington or 
London for discussions 

Recommend that Department inform Paris, Belgrade and Rome 
of plan on basic noforn except British.‘ 

BUTTERWORTH 








‘No copy of the agreed British-U S| minutes of this meeting has been found in 
Department of State files 

‘In telegram 754 to Belgrade (2121 to Rome, repeated to London, Paris, and Tri 
este), Dec. 23, the Department of State outlined the new plan regarding Trieste 
(750G 00/12-1753) 


No. 155 


7 wa, Oe 12-22, 


The Counselor of Embassy in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to Julius C. 
Holmes of the Bureau of European Affairs 


TOP SECRET Bevcrave, December 22, 1953. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Juuius: I had it in mind to write you a little note of wel- 
come and condolence upon learning of your involvement in the Tri- 
este issue but now want to give you our views on a matter of sub- 
stance. 

In our telegram 805 of December 21,' we suggested that in con- 
nection with Phase Three of your proposal to the British Foreign 





'In telegram 805, Riddleberger pointed out that phase three of the plan presented 
to the British on Dec. 1% bore a close resemblance to the plan Byington had dis- 
cussed with Italian officials in April 1953 and which developed into the approach 
Wallner had made to the Yugoslav Government on May 7. Riddleberger asked that 
he be allowed to disclose fully the nature of the May 7 approach to the British Am- 
bassador in Belgrade (750G 00/12-215%) 
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Office December 158,* the background of Homer Byington’s conver- 
sations with de Castro and de Gasperi last April*® and the approach 
which grew out of them and which I made to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment on May 7,* be made known to the British Government. As a 
matter of fact Jimmie* and I were quite unhappy about Phase 
Three, but in view of the fact that it might never develop, we decid- 
ed to give you our views in the form of a letter. | was elected to 
write it because I did the job in May, but it has been reviewed and 
approved by Jimmie. 

Working only on the basis of the cable received by the British 
Embassy here, a copy of which is attached,* we see disadvantages 
both of form and of substance to putting forward Phase Three to 
the Yugoslavs 

As for form, the idea of a conference embracing only the occupy- 
ing powers of the Free Territory of Trieste may have some attrac- 
tion for the Yugoslavs. My own guess is that in the absence of Italy 
it will not, because they consider and loudly proclaim that the Tri- 
este issue is one which must be worked out in the framework of the 
permanent relationships of Italy and Yugoslavia as neighbors and 
future military partners. They are anxious to get to grips with 
Italy at the conference table and feel they have a well-documented 
case to prove that the British and ourselves, in each attempt to 
reach a Trieste settlement, take as a point of departure an Italian 
proposal, and, for a number of historical, ideological and diplomatic 
reasons, will, in a showdown, always support their Italian NATO 
partners against communist Yugoslavia. In other words, they con- 
sider us biased intermediaries. But, assuming that willingly or un- 
willingly, they would agree to Three Power talks, we here wonder 
whether it would not be actually harmful to our relations with 
both Italy and Yugoslavia to hold them. As far as our relations 
with Yugoslavia are ... -erned, we would in such a conference 
place ourselves in the position of representing and identifying our- 
selves even further in the Yugoslav mind with Italian interests and 
aspirations. Even if we felt that we could make concessions to the 
Yugoslav point of view without consulting the Italian Government 
(something we have never done before) the Yugoslavs would never 
believe that after every session we weren't on the telephone to the 





*See telegram 2696, supra 

*"Memoranda of conversations between Byington and De Castro on Apr. 10 and 
between Byington and De Gasperi on Apr. 15 are in files 750G6.00/4-1053 and 
750G .00/4-1353, respectively 

*Reported in telegram 1531 from Belgrade, May 7. (750G .00/5-753) 

‘James W Riddleberger 

*Not printed; the British Foreign Office telegram, Dec. 19, was a two-page descrip- 
tion of the meeting Holmes had with British officials on Dec. 18 and a brief state- 
ment of the British Government's reaction to the proposed plan 
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Palazzo Chigi. The Yugoslavs are convinced that we are so deeply 
committed to the maintenance of a center government in Italy that 
we have placed ourselves at the mercy, successively, of de Gasperi 
and Pella, who have had only to point to a coming election or risky 
parliamentary debate to cause us to push for a Trieste settlement 
on Italian terms and with Italian domestic political problems fore- 
most in our minds. I can think of no better way of reinvigorating 
these Yugoslav preconceptions than by putting ourselves in the po- 
sition of sponsors of Italian claims at a conference. I imagine that 
some analogous arguments re our relations with Italy could be ef- 
fectively developed by the Embassy in Rome, but I will not stray 
off the reservation 

Now, as to substance. As | indicated at the time, but as has 
become increasingly evident with the passage of months, the Yugo- 
slav Government regards our May 7’ approach as one of the bald- 
est pieces of pro-Italian partiality ever seriously proposed by a 
third power. It really frightened them. Within ten days, Tito, in his 
speech at Slavonski Brod, initiated that progressive hardening of 
the Yugoslav position which culminated with his speech at Okrog 
lica in September.* Their rejection was about as flat and categoric 
as it is possible for a rejection to be, and their Aide-Memoire of 
May 12, whose text you will find in my telegram No. 1553," a docu- 
ment well worth re-reading. Psychologically and diplomatically 
with Yugoslav officials, May 7 is an important and distasteful date. 
The proposals themselves can only with difficulty be disassociated 
with an approach which convinced them of the partiality of the 
United States Government. Let us however examine the substance 
alone 

The Phase Three proposals, are identical with those, as | remem- 
ber them, which Homer Byington tried to sell to the Italians in 
April. The original Byington line stopped at Pirano and was 
dropped south beyond Umago at de Gasperi's insistence. While I 
was sure that the May 7 proposals would be turned down, I 
thought at the time that we would have had a fair chance of sell- 
ing in May what is now Phase Three. Now I am not so sure that 
we could have done it even then. Developments since May indicate 
that its revival, even in a modified territorial form, would never 
get off the ground 

As it has developed since May, the Yugoslav position can roughly 
be summarized as follows: a partition on ethnic grounds alone 





"In the margin of the source text at this point is a handwritten notation, appar- 
ently by William E. Knight, which reads, “This was not the HMB |Homer M. Bying- 
ton} plan. It included Umago” 

*The Okrogl.ca speech on Sept. 6 is summarized in Document 105 

*Not printed. (750G 00/5-1253) 
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would rive Yugoslavia the area in Zone A between the city of Tri- 
este and Montefalcone, thus cutting the city, which the Yugoslavs 
have already conceded should be returned to the Italians, from the 
rest of Italy. If, however, the Yugoslavs are to give up their ethnic 
claims to this strip of coastline in Zone A on practical grounds, 
they see no reason for also giving up in Zone B the predominantly 
Italian towns of Capodistria, Isola and Pirano on ethnic grounds. 
And they hold these towns as they hold al! of Zone B. They say 
that they will not give an inch of Zone B, but are probably pre- 
pared and expect to sell the three towns dearly. They say they 
would sell them against the coastal strip between Trieste and Mon- 
tefalcone, i.e., on an ethnic basis, but they concede that this is “im- 
practical”. Therefore, they have in the past suggested selling them 
for economic concessions in Zone A, and this in their minds means 
a corridor into and facilities in the Bay of Zaule. We have taken 
the position that such a corridor would make no sense, but the 
Yugoslavs think they got somewhere in their direct secret negotia- 
tions on this basis with the Italians at the end of May, and Tito has 
it very much in mind personally, since he mentioned it to us, along 
with much of the argumentation, as recently as October 18 (my 
telegram 512'°). In order to get around the corridor idea, we wish 
to go back to the idea of a 99-year lease of a small area in the Port 
of Trieste proper. | think the record of my talks with the Yugoslavs 
last May and their Aide-Memoire of May 12 shows pretty clearly 
that no spark was ignited by the idea of a 99-year lease in the Port. 
In spite of my best efforts, I could not get them even to discuss it in 
practical terms. They dismissed it out of hand. They didn't even 
bother to point out that the single-track railway connection was 
terribly steep, that the pier in the suggested area was not built and 
that an over-pass would have to be constructed over the main rail- 
way tracks into the concession. There was simply no sex appeal in 
the offer as a counterpart to their giving up a vast area of Zone B. 
Admittedly the area was large, but even if we reduce it to the 
three coastal towns, would the leased port area have any more 
appeal than before? I don't think so. If I were a Yugoslav, | would 
not trade sovereignty over real estate for a leased railway line and 
a leased berthing area. | would trade sovereignty for sovereignty. 
In fact, 1 am not sure that a leased port area, which has no polliti- 
cal sex appeal to the Yugoslavs, would be as economically advanta- 
geous to them as an international agreement making the Port fa- 
cilities of Trieste available on a favorable basis to the neighboring 
countries—and this has practically been promised them anyway. 





‘Net printed. (7506 00/10-1853) 
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They regard the 99-year lease as a transparent Italian scheme for 
getting something for nothing. 

So you can see that for a whole series of psychological and practi- 
cal reasons, both of form and substance, we think Phase Three is a 
poor departure for a conference. But, there is one more point I 
would like to make. When we go into a conference, we must be ex- 
tremely flexible. We must also have a series of cards to play, since 
it is more important that the conference should be successful than 
that one solution or another should emerge. I think it would be a 
mistake to pin our hopes on obtaining the acceptance of one single 
plan, and I know it would be fatal to select, as that plan, one that 
had already been tried out on the Yugoslavs and rejected so flatly. 

Excuse this long-winded letter, but, as you have discovered, it is 
hard to be concise on this subject. 

With best wishes, 
Woopte 


No. 156 
aa, 12 240 Telegren 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, December 24, 1953—7 p. m 


1983. Noforn. Preparatory my departure had long discussion with 
Pella.? Re Trieste he referred to information he had received from 
British Ambassador yesterday (Embtel 1971") re possibility secret 
unconditional meeting of Ambassadors. Pella stated firmly he could 
not accept attend any such meeting be it pre-secret conference or 
labelled any other way at which all five sat around same table. He 
convinced Tito would probably leak out that his proposal for a pre- 
conference without conditions had been forced on Italians. Any im- 
pression of this nature would have very bad effects in Italian Par- 
liament and with public opinion. Furthermore if any such pre-con- 
ference broke up in failure Pella would be forced to go back to in- 
stance October 8 be implemented 

He then made the following suggestion: 





‘Repeated for information to Paris, London, Belgrade, and Trieste 

*Luce left Rome on Dec 24 to return to the United States for consultations in 
Washington A summary of her entire conversation with Pella, which also dealt 
with Pella's planned program to combat communism in Italy and the question of 
the European Defense Community, among others, was an enclosure to despatch 1306 
from Rome. Dec 28. (765.00/12-2859) 

"Not printed. (750G .00/ 12-2353) 
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He would have no objection to accrediting a duly authorized rep- 
resentative to meet in say Paris or London to discuss Italian point 
of view with big three. Furthermore, he would have no objection if 
at same time Yugoslavs also sent duly authorized representative to 
same town to have separate talks with big three and explain Yugo- 
slav point of view. Big three could then explain each point of view 
to other party separately in hope of bringing them more in line. 
Pella hoped in this way these bilateral discussions might well lead 
to a five power conference with hope it would succeed in reaching 
Trieste solution 

Luce 


No. 157 


Editorial Note 


As a result of Ambassador Luce's conversation on December 24 
with Prime Minister Pella (see telegram 1983 from Rome, supra), 
the Department of State determined that the Italian Government 
would not accept an unconditional five-power meeting at the am- 
bassadorial level. Action was therefore taken to implement the 
third phase of the plan on Trieste, namely a joint United States- 
United Kingdom invitation to the Yugoslav Government to meet in 
Washington or London as the three occupying powers in Trieste to 
discuss secretly possible solutions to the Trieste question. On De- 
cember 28 instructions were sent to the United States Embassies in 
Rome and Paris that, subject to British concurrence, they were to 
inform the Italian and French Governments of the planned invita- 
tion to the Yugoslav Government. The Italian Government was to 
be told, in order that the plan appear more palatable, that the invi- 
tation was within the framework of the suggestion Prime Minister 
Pella had made to Ambassador Luce on December 24. The instruc- 
tions were contained in telegram 2156 to Rome and telegram 2314 
to Paris, December 28. (750G.00/12-2553) These decisions and de- 
velopments were summarized in a memorandum of December 31 
from Assistant Secretary Merchant to Secretary Dulles. (750G.00/ 
12-3153) 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by David G. Nes of the Office of 
Western European Affairs 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,) January 4, 1954. 

Subject: Trieste 

Participants: Mrs. Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador to 
Italy 


Mr. Julius Holmes—EUR 
Mr. Walworth Barbour—EE 
Mr. John Jones—WE 

Mr. William Knight—WE 
Mr. David Nes—WE 

Mr. Holmes opened the meeting by bringing Mrs. Luce up to 
date on recent developments relative to our negotiations on Tri- 
este.' He said that both the French and Italians were being in- 
formed today of our proposed secret meetings with the Yugoslavs 
and that the preliminary reaction of the French had not been too 
unfavorable. We were awaiting a report of Mr. Durbrow’s conversa- 
tion with Zoppi.? 

Mr. Holmes then suggested that Mrs. Luce might like to give the 
group her observations on the Trieste issue. Mrs. Luce said she had 
several points she would like to make, the first and most important 
having to do with our tactics in dealing with the Yugoslavs in the 
secret talks. She thought our greatest chance of success in such a 
meeting would probably be gained by limiting the initial discussion 
to those points on which there was general agreement. First of all, 
we should discuss the city of Trieste, which the Yugoslavs had al- 
ready conceded te be an “Italian city”. This would encompass pro- 
visions for giving the Yugoslavs access to the port and certain eco- 
nomic and trade rights, etc. From the port, discussion should pro- 
ceed to the necessity of the Italian's having land access to the city. 
This would involve the delineation of the coastal strip between the 
city of Trieste and the Italian frontier. Only when agreement had 
been reached on these two points would the matter of Italian mi- 
norities in Zone B and Slovene minorities in Zone A be taken up. 

With regard to financial arrangements connected with the final 
settlement, Mrs. Luce mentioned that there might be available ap- 
proximately $8,000,000 in counterpart for use in assisting the port 





'Por records of other conversations Ambassador Luce had with US. officials 
during her consultations in Washington, see vol. vi, Part 2. pp. 1648 ff 
*See telegram 20K* from Rome. infra 
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of Trieste to get on its feet and to construct certain additional port 
facilities. Mr. Holmes asked Mr. Nes to look into the availability of 
these funds. 

Mrs. Luce then summarized briefly the importance of the Trieste 
issue to Italy. She said that the October & decision was the source 
of Pella’s prestige and was the principal factor enabling the forma- 
tion of his government. A favorable resolution of the Trieste issue 
within a reasonable period of time would be very helpful to the 
center government, but a decision a year from now would have few 
advantages as far as Italy is concerned. There were two principal 
reasons why our failure to carry out the October & decision had 
been taken in as good grace as it had been by the Italian people. 
First, they attributed it to British machinations which had once 
again done the Italians dirt and, secondly, to the very genuine Ital- 
ian fear of war with Yugoslavia. Mrs. Luce made it clear that, in 
her opinion, there could be no Italian ratification of the EDC until 
the Trieste problem was settled. Furthermore, every week of delay 
weakened Italy's position within NATO and her ability and willing- 
ness to cooperate in Western defense. 

Should no agreement result from our secret talks with the Yugo- 
slavs, Mrs. Luce said she thought we would have to go through 
with the implementation of the October & decision but that, in 
doing so, we should not employ any dramatic and sudden move but 
should go forward step by step very slowly, giving the Italians one 
position in the administration of Zone A at a time. She pointed out 
that if the turnover of Zone A to the Italians were thus accom- 
plished over a long period of time no one step could be used by the 
Yugoslavs as justification for hostile action. At the same time, we 
could not be charged by the Italians with breaking our word on the 
October & decision 

Mr. Holmes pointed out that, even with such a slow step-by-step 
implementation, we would at some point be faced with the problem 
of the evacuation of US and UK forces. He asked Mrs. Luce wheth- 
er she thought, when this crucial point were reached, the Italians 
would be willing to restrict the entry of their forces to fill the re- 
sultant vacuum to the carabinieri. Mrs. Luce said that the carabin- 
ieri were, in fact, military forces but she thought the Italians 
would be willing to give such an assurance. In conclusion, Mrs. 
Luce said that, were we faced with the $64 question of how to im- 
plement October 8, we should under no circumstances endeavor to 
make some sudden dramatic move nor should we appear to be con- 
fused and uncertain. 
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No. 159 


The Charge in Italy (Durbrow) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, January 7, 1954—9 p. m. 


2088. Limit distribution. Zoppi received me at 6 p. m. after 
having talked to British Ambassador to give Pella’s reply to proce- 
dure which we had outlined on January 4, regarding secret sound- 
ings with Yugoslavs (Embassy telegram 20592). 

He explained position to me orally and handed me an informal 
memorandum along following lines. While the suggested United 
States-United Kingdom action, in a certain sense, is parallel to 
that suggested by Pella to Ambassador Luce,* it is nevertheless 
somewhat different. Pella proposed parallel conversations by one 
representative of big three, for instance Bidault to discuss separate- 
ly Trieste question with Italian and Yugoslav representatives, and 
that if such soundings should not have favorable outcome, Itaiian 
Government expected that October 8 decision would be implement- 
ed without delay. 

Anglo-American communication January 4 refers instead to a 
preliminary step which British and American Governments intend- 
ed taking on their own initiative in order obtain a concrete indica- 
tion of Yugoslav point of view “in regard to territorial aspects of 
the problem of Trieste” and results of step would then be given to 
Italian and French Governments. 

Despite these differences, Italian Government appreciated Anglo- 
American communication and considered it to be step of friendly 
regard for Italy. Italian Government also appreciated recognition 
on part of Anglo-Americans that while ideas of Italian Government 
in regard to territorial problems of Trieste are perfectly clear, 
limits are also clear beyond which no Italian Government could 
accept as a solution of problem; the Allies do not have a precise 
indication of the point of view of Yugoslavia. 

This being understood, he added, that Italian Government re- 
serves right to consult with French Government and other two 
Allied governments on possibility of moving forward with full pro- 


2In telegram 2059, Durbrow described his approach to Zoppi that evening with 
the proposal that the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia hold 
secret talks regarding Trieste. Durbrow said that he pitched his approach along the 
lines that the U_K. and U.S. Governments had basically accepted Pella’s suggestion 
of Dec. 24, 1953, but had gone one step further to assure that no one should call 
these soundings a conference. (750G.00/1-454) 

*Pella’s suggestion was reported in Document 156 
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cedure proposed by Pella when Italian Government has been made 
cognizant of results of soundings with Yugoslavs. 

Zoppi stated that Italian Government felt it might be useful to 
point out that based on its experience in dealing with Yugoslavs on 
Trieste question tactics of latter are continually to put forward 
vague proposals and concepts which, while at first blush, seem rea- 
sonable and promise positive developments, turn out to be quite 
different once they are examined closely. He suggested therefore, 
that it would be advisable in soundings not to accept a general for- 
mula for a solution, but to ascertain particularly in regard to terri- 
torial aspects of question, concrete information of Yugoslav point of 
view 

After I had expressed appreciation for favorable Italian reaction 
our January 4 suggestions, Zoppi expressed hope soundings would 
be fruitful 

DuRBROW 


No. 160 


Editorial Note 


On January 5, as a result of opposition within Prime Minister 
Giuseppe Pella’s Christian Democratic Party to his stated intention 
to name Salvatore Aldisio as Minister of Agriculture, Pella pre- 
sented his resignation to President Luigi Einaudi. A description of 
the dispute which led to Pella’s resignation is in despatch 1363 
from Rome, January &. (765.00/1-854) 

On January 12, President Einaudi asked the Minister of Interior 
in Pella’s cabinet, Amintore Fanfani, to form a new government 
On January 19, Fanfani announced that he had formed a cabinet 
composed of 18 Christian Democrats and one Independent. A 
memorandum of January 19 from Special Assistant for Intelligence 
W. Park Armstrong, Jr., to Secretary Dulles discussed the composi- 
tion of and the prospects for the Fanfani government. (Italian Desk 
files, lot 58 D 357, “210-Cabinet’’) 
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No. 161 


\}4 Telegran 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State! 


TOP SECRET NIACT BELGRADE, January &, 1954—10 p. m. 


839. UK instructions received late this afternoon and as instruct- 
ed Deptel 800 UK Chargé and I saw Popovic at 1900 hours to- 
night, at which time we issued invitation Yugoslav Government as 
outlined Deptels 782 and 788, as amended Deptel 799.* 

1. We received by Popovic and Bebler in interview which con- 
sumed about 40 minutes of which approximately half was devoted 
to problem of what to say to press. After proposal outlined Popovic 
said Yugoslav Government will study and give reply as soon as pos- 
sible. He then stated he had only a few questions to put to us. 

2. He asked whether fact that five-power conference could not be 
arranged would imply that points of substance previously raised 
would be foreclosed at proposed meeting. We answered this by stat- 
ing that purpose of meeting would be to examine whole position 
and, after a full discussion of all possibilities to try to establish a 
realistic basis for negotiation of an equitable and definitive solution 
for Trieste question as a whole. Bebler also inquired if the terms of 
reference were limited and again we assured him re purpose of 
meeting 

3. Popovic asked what level of representation we proposed for 
meeting and we replied that decision not yet made might depend 
on where meeting is held. 

4. Popovic then asked if we could give any indication of views of 
French and Italian Governments and was told that both had been 
informed of our intention to issue invitation but had not been con- 
sulted on any plan that might be considered by meeting. He 
seemed to find this satisfactory and said he would ask whether we 
had considered possibility of French veto if perhaps meeting could 
devise solution acceptable to Italian Government. We replied that 
speaking personally we did not think there was danger of this. Al- 
though Popovic did not so state, | am sure what he had in mind 
was possibility of French causing Italians to stall on EDC by utiliz- 
ing Trieste issue 

5. Popovic did not raise in any manner October & decision or its 
future implementation 


‘Repeated for information to Rome, London, Paris, and Trieste 
*Not printed 
‘None printed 
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6. Questions put to us seemed to be primarily for purposes of elu- 
cidation and critical comment was absent 


’. Lengthy discussion on what to do about press developed opin- 
ion that doubtful if fact of our interview today could be kept secret 
It was agreed that with five capitals involved doubtful if publicity 
could be entirely avoided. Although I did not refer to it, I had in 
mind Paris telegram 2531 to Department.* We therefore agreed 
that each of us would state merely that US-UK representatives 
had seen Foreign Secretary and no other comment would be given 
RIDDLEBERGER 


‘Not printed. (750G.00/1-7 


No. 162 


4 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 


State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Bevorape, January 11), 1954—8 p. m 
851. Re Embtels 842 and 839.2 
1. Following is text of Yugoslav Government reply handed US, 
UK i800 hours January 11 


Begin verbatim text. The Government of The Federal People's Re- 
public of Yugoslavia has been constantly making great efforts to 
promote the finding of an agreed solution of the Trieste problem, 
which would, taking into account the interests of the Trieste popu- 
lation, be acceptable both to Yugoslavia and Italy. It has, among 
other things, on several occasions pointed out that the solution of 
at least one part of outstanding questions could be sought through 
negotiation between the three governments, which have been en- 
trusted with the mandate of temporary administration of the FTT 

The Government of The Federa! People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
considers that the common efforts exerted during the last few 
months for the purpose of promoting the above aim have been 
useful and have brought the points of view closer, although they 
could not be carried into effect in the form envisaged in the course 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, and Trieste 

‘Telegram *39 from Belgrade, Jan. *&, is supra. In telegram %42 fror Belgrade 
Jan. 10, Riddleberger said the Yugoslav Government had been told the purpose of 
the proposed meetings was not to establish a basis for either four- or five-power ne 
gotiations, but to establish a realistic basis for a settlement. Riddleberger also stated 
that they had proposed Washington or London as the place for the meeting, but 
that this had evoked no discussion and Popovic had not raised the possibility of Bel 
grade (750G 00/1-1054) This was in reply to telegram 807 to Belgrade, in which the 
Department had specifically asked whether there was any possibility Popovic had 
misunderstood the Jan. * approach. (750G_00/1-854) 
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of this exchange of opinions. Furthermore, they have rendered pos- 
sible the discerning of the |garble] which is now being proposed by 
the Governments of the United Kingdom and United States of 
America 

In view of all this, and fully realizing the importance of the im- 
provement of Yugoslav-Italian relations and the strengthening of 
peace in this part of the world, the Government of The Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia accepts the proposal of the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom and United States of America, con- 
tained in the statement of January &, 1954, regarding the holding 
of meeting of the representatives of the three governments with 
the purpose “to examine the whole position and, after the full dis- 
cussion of all possibilities to try to establish a realistic basis for the 
negotiation of an equitable and definitive solution of the Trieste 
question as a whole.’ The Government of The Federal People’s Re- 
public of Yugoslavia is prepared to accept either Washington or 
London as the place of the meeting considering, however, that 
London would be more suitable for practical reasons 

The Government of The Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia 
will appoint its representative as soon as the place and date of the 
meeting are finally agreed upon. End verbatim text 


2. Foreign Secretary stated that if London agreeable to all 
powers Yugoslav Government would designate its Ambassador in 
London.* As it would be necessary to call him back to Belgrade for 
discussions and instructions, Yugoslav Government thought earli- 
est practicable date for convocation of meeting would be last week 
of January. Yugoslav Government would appreciate confirmation 
of place at earliest possible date. It would likewise be grateful for 
names of US and UK representatives as soon as possible 

3. Velebit will speak English and be accompanied by several ex- 
perts. He will bring interpreter for verification purposes 

4. It is assumed that each representation will take its own notes 
and Yugoslav Government does not expect verbatim record unless 
others desire. Foreign Secretary thought these details, including 
agreed minutes, could be easily arranged at conference 

5. Popovic inquired whether we would bring British or American 
experts from Trieste and we replied that it was possible. He indi. 
cated they would be welcome, and it may be that Yugoslav Govern- 
ment desires to send some of its experts from Zone B 

6. Yugoslav Government understands necessity for secrecy, and 
we agreed on same answer to press re today interview as that 
given final paragraph Embtel 839 

7. Re Deptel 807, Yugoslav Government understands beyond any 
doubt that purpose of proposed meeting is not to establish basis for 





*Viado Velebit 
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four- or five-power negotiations but to establish realistic basis for 
settlement 
RIDDLEBERGER 


BK. Negotiations in London Between the United Kingdom. the United States, and 
Yugoslavia, February-May 1954 


No. 163 


Editorial Note 


Preparations for the conference on Trieste between the United 
Kingdom, tne United States, and Yugoslavia began almost immedi- 
ately after the Yugoslav Government's acceptance of the idea on 
January 11 

In a letter of January 12 to Julius C. Holmes of the Bureau of 
European Affairs, Ambassador Riddleberger said that he hoped 
Holmes was going to head the United States negotiating team if 
the talks were to take place in London, although he said he was 
curious as to how secrecy could be maintained if the “well-known 
face of Holmes appears in that city.” Riddleberger indicated that 
the Yugoslav Government was very interested in knowing whom 
the United States was sending as the negotiator, because, in addi- 
tion to Yugoslav sensitivity concerning rank, it wished to find out 
if the United States wished to make a real negotiation of the talks 
Riddleberger also remarked 

“] think the Yugoslavs are vastly pleased with the proposal and 
want to get down to business as soon as possible. Therefore, | hope 
we shall come prepared to discuss with them a final solution to Tri- 
este. They are not being sticky about the form, although they real- 


ize perfectly well that at some point we must go back to the Ital- 
ians with a proposal.” (750G.00/1-1254) 


On January 12, Assistant Secretary Merchant wrote to the Am- 
bassador in Austria, Llewellyn E. Thompson, and apparently raised 
with Thompson the possibility of his heading the United States ne- 
gotiating team in the Trieste talks. No copy of this letter was found 
in Department of State files, but in telegram 2039 to Vienna, Janu- 
ary 15, Merchant asked Thompson to stand by for a possible urgent 
request to return to Washington for consultation and the “special 
temporary assignment about which | wrote you Jan. 12." On Janu- 
ary 16, the Department of State requested Thompson to return to 
Washington for consultation as soon as possible. He left Vienna on 
January 22 and arrived in the United States the following day 

In a letter of reply to Riddleberger, January 19, Holmes said that 
Secretary Dulles thoroughly concurred in Riddleberger’s opinion 
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that Holmes was too familiar a figure in London to conduct the 
secret negotiations on Trieste and in view of the need to maintain 
secrecy, it had been decided to send Thompson. He also said that, 
because a number of Department of State officials would soon leave 
for the Berlin Conference, it was felt that Holmes should remain in 
Washington and cover that end of the Trieste negotiations. Holmes 
mentioned that Thompson was being called back to Washington os- 
tensibly for consultation on Austrian matters and would use the 
cover story that he was stopping over in London to get some new 
clothes and to talk with the Foreign Office regarding Austrian mat- 
ters on his way either to Berlin or Vienna. (EUR/RA files, lot 54 D 
514, “Trieste, 1954") 

Another reason that Holmes was not selected as the chief United 
States negotiator in the talks is that Secretary of State Dulles was 
aware, as early as September 1953, that the Justice Department 
was contemplating legal action against Holmes on charges of de- 
frauding the United States Government in surplus ship transac- 
tions. Dulles, however, was able to persuade Attorney General 
Brownell to delay taking action against Holmes until early 1954 
Memoranda of telephone conversations between Dulles and ~'row- 
nell regarding Holmes, on September 11, October 5, and November 
2, 3, 19, and 20, 1953, are in Eisenhower Library, Dulles papers, 
“Telephone Memoranda—General.” On February 23, 1954, the De- 
partment of Justice announced that Holmes, along with 17 other 
persons and 7 corporations, were being charged with defrauding 
the United States Government in surplus ship deals. Holmes had 
been given advance notice that he was to be indicted and had writ- 
ten to Under Secretary Smith on February 18 saying that he had 
done nothing illegal or improper. However, he expressed his belief 
that it was not in the interest of the United States Government for 
him to continue at his post. On February 23, the Department of 
State announced that Holmes had been granted a leave of absence 
(New York Times, February 24, 1954, pages 1, 15) 

There was also considerable discussion among the three partici- 
pating countries as to which city would be the best location for the 
talks. The Department of State preferred to hold the talks in 
Washington rather than in London because it believed that there 
was a better chance for secrecy in Washington, the Yugoslav Am- 
bassador in London held extreme personal views on the Trieste 
issue, and an agreement worked out in Washington would be easier 
to present to the Italian Government than one worked out in 
London. (Telegram 811 in Belgrade, January 12; 750G.00/1-1154) 
The British Government agreed with this preference. However, the 
Yugoslav Government indicated its preference for London because 
of practical considerations of proximity and travel, its belief that 
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Ambassador Velebit was better informed on the Trieste issue than 
Ambassador Vladimir Popovic in Washington, and the fact that 
Ambassador Popovic was planning to leave Washington in March 
as a result of his election to the Federal Assembly. (Telegram 863 
from Belgrade, January 15; 750G.00/1-1554) On January 16, in 
telegram &25 to Belgrade, the Department of State expressed its ap- 
proval for London as the site of the talks and suggested February 2 
as the opening date. (750G.00/1-1554) On January 18, in telegram 
870 from Belgrade, Ambassador Riddieberger said that the Yugo- 
slav Government had accepted the February 2 date. (750G.00/1- 
1854) 


No. 164 


Z . 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Be_crape, January 27, 1954—7 p. m 

898. Re Leverich letter January 14.” 

1. Hopeful when Three-Power Conference agreed it could be uti- 
lized to alleviate Yugoslav Government impression that US-UK 
always inclined support Italian position and that conference would 
consider Yugo case an attempt to reach fair compromise in which 
Yugoslav Government could later claim it participated. This is fun- 
damental political aspect which cannot be disregarded if we want 
settlement intended to remove Trieste friction in Italian-Yugoslav 
relations and to enable common defense planning to go forward 

2. Byington plan, if advanced initially, might defeat very purpose 
of com-srence as it provides for an ethnic solution of Italian claims 
in Zone B but fails to offer some ethnic solution for Slovenes in 
Zone A. In compensation for this disregard of ethnic principle ap- 
plied to Zone B, plan offers only leased railroad and leased port fa- 
cilities for Yugoslav Government in Zone A. This approach would 


‘Repeated for information to Trieste 

*Reference is to a letter from Leverich to Riddleberger. in which Leverich asked 
for comments on three attachments: (1) a letter of Jan. ® from Holmes to Higgs, (2) 
a copy of a paper prepared by William E. Knight, Nov. 16, 1953, entitled “Suggested 
Territorial Adjustments Between Zone A and Zone B of the Free Territory of Tri 
este’ (these suggested adjustments were known as “the Byington Plan’), and (3) a 
draft memorandum from Barnett to Holmes, Jan %, regarding economic aspects of 
the Trieste situation. (Belgrade Embassy files, lot 56 F 166, “Memoranda & Letters’) 
Higgs’ response to Holmes’ letter of Jan. &, with Knight's paper and Barnett's 
memorandum as attachments, was transmitted in telegrams 920 and 932 from Tri 
este, Jan. 19 and 22. (750G.00/1-1954 and 7506 .00/1-2254) 
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certainly be regarded as having an Italian label and we strongly 
urge that it should not be advanced as an initial position 

3. Re port area, we are not certain from map precisely what is 
involved but are not hopeful that this proposal will appeal to Yugo- 
slav Government which will probably want port of its own, particu- 
larly if territorial arrangements cf Byington plan are pushed by 
US-UK. We believe here that for the future prosperity of Trieste, 
Yugoslav Government should be encouraged to make greater use of 
Trieste port facilities but do not believe they will do so under pro- 
posed leasing arrangements 

4. Strongly approve idea set forth in paragraph 3 of Byington 
plan and hope it will be advanced at some stage during conference 

5. I have been unable to obtain from Yugoslav Government offi- 
cials any indication of how they will approach meeting. Bebler in- 
quired whether we would come with fixed plan which we would 
urge to which I replied that basic idea of conference was to exam- 
ine any proposals for a settlement and that we naturally hoped 
Yugoslav Government would come prepared to present its ideas. | 
am doubtful if we shall obtain indication of any Yugoslav Govern- 
ment proposals before conference as Bebler has not taken advan- 
tage of several opportunities to discuss these matters 

6. We are sending briefing book to London which includes com- 
prehensive economic information.* 

RIDDLEBERGER 


*Riddieberger sent three copies of the briefing book on Trieste as enclosures with 
his letter of Feb. 3 to Thompson. A copy of this letter is in file 7506 00/2-354 


No. 165 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Ambassador in Austria 
(Thompson)" 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 28, 1954 


My Dear Mr. Ampassapor: As United States representative at 
the United States-United Kingdom-Yugoslav discussions on Tri- 
este in London, your mission is to work out if possible a permanent 





‘Although this letter was addressed to Thompson at the Embassy in Vienna, it 
was presumably handed to him on Jan. 28 while in Washington for consultation just 
prior to departing for London for the negotiations on Trieste. In an interview in No 
vember 1971, Thompson characterized these instructions as “hopeless since they 
were basically favorable to Italy and did not give room to negotiate with the Yugo 
slave. (Campbell, Successful Negotiation, p. 26) 
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settlement of the Trieste problem that will be acceptable to both 
Yugoslavia and Italy, and that will contain the minimum seeds of 
future controversy 

You should be guided by the following principles in conducting 
the negotiations 

1. We want to put the Trieste problem in the larger context of an 
over-all Italo-Yugoslav rapprochement which, ideally, would lead ul- 
timately to Italian membership of, or association with the Turkish- 
Greek-Yugoslav defense pact 

While it is not the purpose of this paper to suggest negotiating 
tactics, we believe that the United States-United Kingdom should 
make clear at the outset that they are not thinking in terms of a 
local settlement, or even of Italo-Yugoslav relations alone, but 
rather of the political, military, and economic health of a key area 
which will have great significance for all of the free world and for 
the world-wide effort to throw back Soviet expansion. The implica- 
tions of a failure to find a mutual accommodation between powers 
which are or should be destined by geography and strategy to be 
close partners if Soviet expansionism is to be successfuliy resisted 
in their parts of the world, are of a very serious character. On the 
other hand, the benefits of a successful settlement would be very 
great. There is no form of pressure against the Soviet system so 
powerful or so effective as the demonstration of unity among coun- 
tries of the free world, and there is no part of the free world, 
except for the relations between France and Germany, where that 
demonstration would have more profound significance in the eyes 
of the Kremlin than in the area of Yugoslavia and Italy. And there 
is nothing so infectious as the force of example. We are therefore 
seeking a “package deal’ which would put Italo-Yugoslav relations 
on a permanently sound basis. We believe also that a package deal 
will enable both parties to accept sacrifices in a Trieste settlement 
that neither could accept if the deal were narrowly confined to the 
Trieste problem 

The United States-United Kingdom should also make clear at 
the outset that when they made their October &, 1953 declaration 
they had reason to assume that it would be acceptable to the Yugo- 
slavs. If it seems desirable, they may wish to point out that Tito in 
his September 22, 1952 interview with Eden actually said that he 
could accept a division along the lines of the present zonal bound. 
aries. Admittedly the United States-United Kingdom did make an 
error of judgment, but the fact remains that the present situation 
is in large measure the responsibility of all three of the occupying 
powers, as it is certainly in the interest of all three of them that a 
permanently acceptable solution be reached. However, the United 
States-United Kingdom have refrained from putting the October & 
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declaration into effect, on the principle tnat the best solutions are 
agreed ones. At some point during the discussion it may become 
necessary, perhaps through different channels, to make known to 
the Yugoslavs that they can hardly expect to reject an agreed solu- 
tion without putting the United States-United Kingdom in a posi- 
tion where they would have no recourse but to go back to the Octo- 
ber & declaration. The United States-United Kingdom cannot be 
expected to withdraw the October & declaration, except on the basis 
of a generally acceptable alternative 
A package settlement might include: 


(a) Reciprocal guarantees of minority rights 

(b) A broad trade agreement which would substantially increase 
Italo-Yugoslav trade, with suitable clearing arrangements. There 
should also be economic arrangements which would encourage 
Yugoslav purchases of the products of Trieste industry and the 
maximum Yugoslav use of Trieste facilities, in addition to any area 
of the port where they may have special rights. A fishing agree- 
ment might be included 

ic) Military cooperation, including if possible early staff talks 


By a “package deal’ we do not of course mean a single document 
or one agreement, but rather a series of agreements 

2. We want so far as possible to draw an ethnic line which will 
give the Italians a continuous coastal strip including Capodistria, 
Isola, and Pirano, but which would so far as possible avoid giving 
detached enclaves to either in the territory of the other (suitable 
guarantees of minority rights must take care of such groups) 

3. The Yugoslavs should have a suitable area in the port for their 
exclusive use with secure access to it by a rail link over which they 
would have an assured right-of-way and right-of-maintenance. We 
would not exclude the cession of a port area and a ‘corridor’ to the 
Yugoslavs if it seems essential to the success of the negotiations, 
but would hope that the exclusive use of a suitable area, together 
with a rail link, could be arranged on a lease basis (say, for 99 
years). The port area should be sufficiently advantageous to en- 
courage Yugoslav use of it, with facilities for economic turn-around 
of ships, and suitable warehouse, processing, and switching space 
The possibility of United States assistance out of Trieste counter- 
part funds, if necessary to create a suitable area with adequate rail 
access, should be considered 

4. If a basic tripartite understanding for the settlement of the 
Trieste problem were reached, the so-called Pella proposal would 
then be brought into operation, by asking for an Italian representa- 
tive to come to London, or elsewhere, if circumstances should make 
a change of venue desirable. He would not, of course, be presented 
with a fait accompli, but it is believed that the Italians have given 
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sufficient indication that they could accept a settlement along the 
lines described in this paper to justify the three occupying powers 
in agreeing ad referendum on the essentials of a settlement before 
the Italians are brought in. The final agreement might be applied 
by the three powers, as occupying powers, redefining the Zone 
boundaries, the Yugoslavs might then annex the newly defined 
Zone B, and Zone A might concurrently be turned over to the Ital- 
ians on the assumption that after holding it for a token period they 
might annex it 

5. The United States-United Kingdom should hold to the position 
that the Yugoslavs cannot claim the right to do as they want in 
Zone B without conceding the United States-United Kingdom right 
to dispose of Zone A as they deem appropriate. With that under- 
standing, we should indicate that we are prepared to discuss with 
them any proposals they may wish to make 

6. The United States-United Kingdom should discourage any 
Yugoslav proposal for “autenomy’” for Zones A or B or any parts of 
them, as creating a situation without sufficient assurance of stabili- 
ty to be in the interest of either Yugoslavia or Italy. You should 
endeavor to persuade the Yugoslavs that their preoccupations con- 
cerning the Slovene minority in Italian territory can best be satis- 
fied by a firm and explicit agreement on minorities 

Sincerely, 
W.B. Smirn 


No. 166 


| ehogr arr 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Rome, January 28, 1954—8 p. m 


2283. Limit distribution. Del Balzo and Casardi told Durbrow 
today that Italian Government desired to reiterate its basic posi- 
tion regarding the coming soundings with Yugoslavs on February 
) 


~~ 


Del Balzo stated he hoped US Government clearly understood 
that, as had already been explained in Embassy telegram 2088 Jan- 
uary 7," Italian Government reserved the right to consult with the 
French Government as well as US and UK Governments after the 
Italian Government had been informed of the results of these 
soundings. In other words, Italian Government wished to be in a 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Belgrade, and Trieste 
*Decument 159 
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position to express its opinion as to what it felt should be done 
after the result of the soundings are known, and it should be in a 
position to express its opinion whether it considered it possible to 
move forward with the full procedure proposed to me by Pella on 
December 24 (Embassy telegram 1983 December 24*) 

Durbrow stated that this point of view of the Italian Government 
had already been made clear to the Department. Nevertheless, De! 
Ba!zo stated that he wished particularly to reiterate the point 

Luce 


De Urrveri.. lt 


No. 167 


Editorial Note 


In the hope that the meetings in London could be kept small and 
informal, the United States selected four people, in addition to Am- 
bassador Thompson, to comprise the United States Delegation 
They were Major General Clyde D. Eddleman, Philip Mosely, Ray- 
mund Yingling, and Leonard Unger, who were to attend meetings 
only as required. The five members of the United States Delegation 
left the United States on January 29 and traveled separately to 
London, arriving the following day. A copy of the terms of refer- 
ence and instructions for Major General Eddleman, signed by Vice 
Admiral A.C. Davis and dated January 26, is in file 750G.00/1- 
2654. The British Government selected G. W. Harrison, Assistant 
Under Secretary of State, to head its delegation. Harrison was as- 
sisted by Nicholas J.A. Cheetham and John O. Wright of the For- 
eign Office. The Yugoslav Delegation was headed by Viadimir Vele- 
bit, Ambassador in the United Kingdom, and assisted by Bogdan 
Orescanin, Military Attaché in the United Kingdom; Janvid Flere, 
Counselor of Embassy in the Jnited Kingdom and an economist; 
and Viado Seston, a secretary 

Following its arrival in London, the United States Delegation 
met with the United Kingdom Delegation on January 31 and Feb- 
ruary | to discuss tactics and objectives for the talks. Memoranda 
of their conversations on January 31 and February 1 were sent to 
the Department of State as attachments to despatches 2615 and 
2630 from London, February | and 2, respectively. (750G.00/2-154 
and 750G.00/2-254) 

The talks opened on the afternoon of February 2 with a meeting 
of the full delegations of the three countries. The meeting was de- 
voted largely to a discussion of procedure, as the representatives 
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agreed to meet daily and keep the meetings informal without 
agreed minutes. The respective heads of the three delegations— 
Harrison, Thompson, and Velebit—also made general introductory 
statements. This meeting was briefly described in telegram 3294 
from London, February 2. (750G.00/2-254) Subsequent meetings of 
the full delegations were held on February 3, 4, 5, 8, and 9. Infor- 
mal but detailed notes by Leonard Unger on the February 2, 3, and 
4 meetings were sent to Holmes as enclosures to a letter from 
Thompson, February 9. (750G.00/2-954) Unger’s notes on the meet- 
ings held on February 5, 8, and 9 were sent as enclosures to his 
letter of February 15 to Hooker. (750G.00/2-1554) 

In an interview in November 1971, Thompson recalled that all 
three countries had “high-powered delegations” and that the Yugo- 
slav negotiators opened with long statements of their claims, which 
were polemical and quite clearly for the record. The chief Yugoslav 
negotiator, Velebit, said in an interview in January 1972 that “we 
had to fire off the so-called baroud d'honneur.” Admitting that this 
was rather repulsive for him to do, Veicbit said that he had in- 
structions from his government to demand the whole Free Terri- 
tory of Trieste. The whole first week, he recalled, was spent in the 
Yugoslav negotiators trying to present their full case, and Velebit 
was certain that Thompson and Harrison understood that it was “a 
method of letting off steam.’’ (Campbell, Successful Negotiation, 
pages 26, 94-95) 


No. 168 


7G oo 2-054 


Memorandum by the Acting Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Bonbright) to the Acting Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WaSHINGTON,] February 10, 1954. 
Subject: Progress of US-UK-Yugoslav Talks on Trieste 


The first week of meetings was taken up mostly by an extensive 
review of the Yugoslav point of view on the historical, economic, 
ethnic and military background of the Trieste problem. Velebit has 
shown reluctance to get down to cases, apparently on the assump- 
tion that the present talks are intended only to reach agreement in 
principle, leaving substantive details to be negotiated with the Ital- 
ians, and not wishing to compromise his negotiating position with 
the Italians. Thompson and Harrison (the UK representative) are 





'Drafted by Holmes 
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resisting his efforts to draw them into the position of speaking for 
the Italians. 

At the fifth meeting (February 8) Velebit put forward the first 
concrete Yugoslav proposal, most of the conditions of which 
Thompson characterizes as “clearly unacceptable”. It calls for an 
internationally guaranteed autonomous status for the City of Tri- 
este, compensation for undefined Yugoslav economic losses appar- 
ently since 1922; the whole of Zone B, and presumably the balance 
of Zone A, to go to Yugoslavia. Thompson considers the opening 
gambit is out of deference to the position taken by Tito in a recent 
speech and intends, after pointing out how counterproductive it 
would be for lasting Yugoslav-Italian relations to try to move on to 
the examination of more acceptable positions taken by the Yugo- 
lavs in the past. 

Clearly Velebit is trying it on for size and the talks have not yet 
produced a basis for real negotiation.* 





“Bonbright also briefly reviewed the progress of the negotiations in London at the 
Acting Secretary's staff meeting the morning of Feb. 10. According to the memoran- 
dum of conversation at this meeting, Smith told Bonbright that the U.S. negotiators 
should be advised that if the oil refinery located in Trieste became the issue of 
whether or not an agreement could be reached, the United States was in a position 
to assure Yugoslavia that it would build another refinery for Yugoslavia. Smith said 
that it was a small refinery and that the United States was willing to pay for an 
agreement. (Secretary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “February 1954”) 


No. 169 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bon- 
bright) 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, February 16, 1954. 


Dear JAMieE: Just a line to let you know that the British military 
have pointed out to General Eddleman that General Winterton is 
due for retirement and that while they might be able to keep him 
on a month or two if an agreement on Trieste were in sight, they 
are anxious to proceed with his retirement. They suggested that it 
was our turn and wouldn't we like to designate someone to replace 
him. When Bob Murphy and I saw Eddleman in Washington Bob 
expressed the opinion that it would be a good idea to get General 
Winterton out as he has certainly aggravated the Italians and as 
you know, despite instructions from the Combined chiefs, he con- 
tinues to plan in the event of a settlement to have British and 
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American troops virtually sneak out in the middle of the night. I 
feel and I| believe General Eddleman agrees that it would be fatal 
for us to get saddled with the responsibility there, at least unless 
an agreement were absolutely certain and when you are dealing 
with Italians and Yugoslavs such a situation in my opinion will 
never occur since one or the other is capable of kicking over the 
traces at the last moment. If we ever get stuck with the Command, 
I think there is real danger of the British running out on us just as 
they did in Austria. Since Bob seemed to feel strongly about Win- 
terton, I wanted to put in this word of warning and you are, of 
course, free to pass on this letter to him if you think it wise. 

This has been and is a tedious business and we still cannot judge 
whether the Yugoslavs really want an agreement, although in my 
opinion they do and i believe we can succeed provided we can agree 
on some reasonable outlet to the Gulf of Trieste. It may depend, 
however, upon the willingness of our military or the Secretary to 
make plain that failure to agree will have serious consequences, 
particularly with respect to our aid program. General Eddleman 
has been splendid in helping me gently convey this idea and if we 
accomplish nothing else here I feel certain that we have at least 
convinced the Yugoslavs that our interest is in a settlement of this 
problem because of the wider issues at stake and not just some ma- 
neuver in an Italian game. 

{Here follow personal remarks.} 

Best regards to Johnny, Wally' and yourself, 

LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 





‘References are presumably to John Wesley Jones and Walworth Barbour 


No. 170 


7G 0072-2554 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bon- 
bright) to the Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thomp- 
son) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 25, 1954. 
Dear Tommy: Thanks for your letter of the 16th' with the tipoff 
of what the British are trying to do with regard to General Winter- 
ton’s successor. 
All of us here agree very strongly that we should not permit the 
British to unload on us the responsibility for taking over the com- 





‘Supra 
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mand in Trieste at this time. I mentioned the matter to General 
Eddleman yesterday when he was over giving us a firsthand ac- 
count of your trials and tribulations and he seemed equally solid 
on the issue. I also spoke to Bob Murphy about it. 

We are not quite so solid on the question whether Winterton 
should remain or should be allowed to turn over to another British- 
er. In EUR we feel that it would be a mistake to have any change 
in the Trieste command at this time. Bob Murphy feels less strong- 
ly about this and General Eddleman seemed to think that there 
was another British General (I think the head of their G-2, but I 
didn't catch the name) who could take over without any difficulty. 
However, I am less worried about this aspect of the problem and if 
the British are adamant on retiring Winterton I suppose we could 
yield on this as long as we remain firm that his successor will con- 
tinue to be a Britisher and not an American. 

We got the impression from General Eddleman that you might 
feel there was a lack of appreciation here of the difficulties of your 
negotiating position. I can only assure you that this is not the case 
and that we realize only too well what a tough position you are in, 
particularly in the light of the tactics which Velebit has been fol- 
lowing. I only hope that the material which we have been sending 
you in the last few days and which will permit you to be more 
forthcoming in the way of exploring more concrete positions with 
the Yugoslavs will be helpful. 

I wish I could be more optimistic concerning the prospects for 
your resumption of a normal home life but in all honesty I don't 
see how I can. 

As you probably know, Julius’ difficulties emerged into the open 
on Tuesday.* There is no way of knowing how soon they will be 
resolved or what the upshot will be. In the circumstances any hope 
that he might be able to relieve you now seems extremely remote 
so that the question hinges pretty much on how rapidly progress 
can be made in reaching a position with the Yugoslavs which we 
would feel justified in trying to sell to the Italians. 

Best regards. 

As ever, 





*Reference is to the announcement on Tuesday, Feb. 23, that Holmes had been 
charged by the Justice Department with defrauding the U.S. Government in surplus 
ship transactions. See Document 163 
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= 4 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Counselor of Embassy in Yugoslavia ( Wallner/ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, March &, 1954 


Dear Woopy: | delayed answering your letter’ in the now absurd 
expectation that events would have overtaken anything | could 
write. | hope | never have to see your clients again if ever this ex- 
ercise is over, but | am sure it has been worthwhile to have given 
them a fair hearing no matter how the business eventually turns 
out. 

The idea of an appeal to Tito was never based on any assumption 
of a difference between Velebit and his boss, but rather that Tito 
could scarcely fail to be affected by a personal appeal from Mr 
Dulles or the President, whereas it’s quite easy for them to go on 
making ridiculous proposals to me. I am still optimistic and read 
the Yugoslav tactics to mean they do wish to settle this question, 
but I must admit there are few signs of it so far. After five weeks 
of negotiation they are still asking for us to settle virtually every 
question they have ever had at issue with the Italians in their 
favor, as well as sticking on an impossible territorial solution. By 
about the time you get this it might be helpful if you would indi- 
cate that we have about concluded they are not serious in these ne- 
gotiations. You can tell from our cables what the situation is. If we 
do get deeply into the economic field, it will be necessary to have 
all the material possible on the present status of Italo- Yugoslav 
economic and financial relations. All we have apart from your 
briefing book is one short despatch from Rome. Any background 
material on the status of the facilities agreement, Italian claims 
against Yugoslavia, etc., would be helpful. It is difficult for Rome to 
get this kind of material without revealing what is up. 





‘Reference is presumably to a letter of Feb. 23 from Wallner to Thompson, in 
which Wallner had commented on some of Thompson's statements in his cables 
from London. Wallner had doubted the value of Thompson's suggestion of making a 
direct appeal to Tito, saying that “these people work as a team, and there is no 
basis in human experience to expect the captain of the team to throw away the 
game.” Wallner had added that this did not mean that a fair but difficult proposal 
should not be brought directly to Tito for decision, but it did mean that Tito should 
not be expected “to swing at balls which the bleachers can see are high and outside, 
particularly if his teammates have wisely let them go by.” On another question, 
Wallner had said that he was unclear as to the meaning of Thompson's references 
to new factors that had developed since Oct. § which had now made it less risky to 
implement the Oct. 8 decision. (750G.00/2-2354) 
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All the best to Jimmy and yourself,” 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 


*In his reply of Mar. 16, Wallner did not comment further on the points Thomp 
son had made. He congratulated Thompson for his patience and ingenuity in an ex- 
tremely difficult job and indicated that the Embassy in Yugoslavia was “ready to 
get in the act whenever you wish, but not, of course, before that time" (7506 00/2- 
lhod 


No. 172 


The Counselor of Embassy in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Chief 
United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) 


TOP SECRET Bevcrape, March 9, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Tommy: The Foreign Secretary gave a party last Friday for 
Chiefs of Mission which I attended (subbing for Jimmie who is still 
in Geneva)' and where I listened at some length to Brilej, Bebler 
and Djerdja expatiating on the talks in London. In the usual ag- 
gressive Yugoslav way they all professed great disappointment at 
the way the talks were going and discouragement as to the possibil- 
ity of a settlement emerging. Both I and they carefully avoided get- 
ting down to points of substance, but | got plenty of atmosphere. 

1 opened by complimenting them on the skillful and dispassion- 
ate way in which, to judge from your reports, Velebit had present- 
ed the Yugoslav case. | am sorry to report they did not return the 
compliment, charging that you and Harrison had only one touch- 
stone, which was acceptability to the Italians, and practically ac- 
cusing you of political obtuseness in not understanding that Mar- 
shal Tito simply could not accept something which could not be 
demonstrated as an improvement over the October 8 decision. 
Brilej said that Tito was particularly indignant that after weeks of 
conversation you should have calmly proposed Molo Five, which he 
thought he had convinced the Americans last May was totally un- 
acceptable and which any child could see was much worse than Oc- 
tober 8. (There were, of course, overtones here reflecting on my 
own professional capacity for incompletely or inaccurately report- 
ing their rejection of the May 7 proposal, but I am used to being 
cudgeled by the Yugoslavs on Trieste and really don’t mind except 
that I do wish you would stop referring to what happened on May 


'The party took place on Mar. 5 and Ambassador James Riddleberger cid not 
return to Belgrade until Mar. ®. He had been in Geneva on personal business 
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7 as the “Wallner proposal”.) Bebler’s theme is that whereas Tite 
must have something better than October &, the Italians can take 
something less since there was dancing in the streets of Rome 
whereas | myself was witness to the angry mobs of Be grade. This 
is largely poppycock. 

Underneath this clamor I detect worry and a real desire to find a 
solution, if not at London, at least in the near future. I do not 
agree with the British that the Yugoslavs are trying to avoid a set- 
tlement and keep the question open. It is, of course, most elementa- 
ry that after defying the United States and Britain in October, Tito 
cannot accept something that he cannot make look better to party 
and public opinion than our announcement of the 8th. It is also ob- 
vious that the Italians must be able to point to some sort of an im- 
provement, and one, two or three of the Istrian towns would seem 
to be the key to that. As I implied in a cable the other day, it 
seems to me that we should be prepared to go to the Italians with 
not one but perhaps two or three alternatives and let them be re- 
sponsible for determining the relative cost and value to them of 
these alternatives. How are you or I to know precisely what Capo- 
distria or Isola or Pirano mean to the Italian parliament, and why 
should we assume that responsibility, especially in view of the 
Yugoslav conviction that we do not submit to severe analysis Ital- 
ian assertions regarding the impact of the Trieste problem on Ital- 
ian domestic politics? While they are no doubt wrong about our 
gullibility, they have got to be convinced that the Italians have 
been pushed back to their last position. Since they cannot be con- 
vinced by sitting across the table from the Italians, and are obliged 
under the present procedure to rely on us as intermediaries, the 
best we can do is to present more than one alternative. As we dis- 
covered last May and last October, ‘‘take-it-or-leave-it” didn't work 
in Belgrade. Now that we are reversing the process, why assume 
that take-it-or-leave-it will work in Rome? 

l am sending a copy of this to Bob Hooker.” 
Best to you, 
Woopte 





2In a letter of Mar. 19 to Hooker, a copy of which he also sent to Wallner, Thomp 
son said that he was very much disturbed by Wallner's letter of Mar. 9 and by tele. 
gram 4586 to London, Mar. &. (750G.00/3-854) Tnompson said that this telegram 
seemed to reflect the feeling that Thompson was being tougher with Velebit than 
was justified. He thought that there was no reason for the United States to be de- 
fensive since the Yugoslav proposal had been put forward with what had then been 
“an outrageous list of conditions.” Although Thompson admitted that he was “prob- 
ably getting unduly touchy as a result of this frustrating business,” he expressed his 
belief that in the end the negotiations would be successful. (750G _00/3-954) 
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No. 173 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Chief of Protocol (Simmons) 


CONFIDENTIAL |[WasHincTon,) March 11, 1954 


Subject Farewell Call of the Yugoslav Ambassador on the Presi- 
ent 
Participants: The President 
The Ambassador of the Federal People's Republic of 
Yugoslavia 
John F. Simmons, Chief of Protocol 
Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary of the Embassy, 
Interpreter 


His Excellency Vladimir Popovic, Ambassador of the Federal 
People's Republic of Yugoslavia, called, by appointment, on the 
President at 2 p.m. today for the stated purposes of (1) saying good- 
bye and (2) presenting to the President a bronze equestrian statue, 
an original of the larger one to be given later to the United Na- 
tions. Certain aspects of the conversation, as set forth below, seem 
to be worthy o' narticular note 

The Ambassador's first point was an assurance of a continuation 
of the feeling of friendship by the Yugoslav Government and 
people toward the United States. He emphasized the point that this 
feeling is a very real one. He then stressed the gratitude of Yugo- 
slavia for all the assistance, material and moral, which the United 
States had given to his country at a time of dire need. This, he 
said, would never be forgotten 

The President said that, although Americans do not favor Yugo- 
slavia's form of Government, the Ambassador must realize, from 
his four years here, that the American people are truly friendly 
and that this feeling applies in strong measure to Yugoslavia. He 
said that we appreciate particularly the brave action of Yugoslavia 
in showing its independence of the Soviet Sphere 

The Ambassador then said that this was true and that we could 
view with the utmost confidence the very real break from the Com- 
intern which occurred in 1948. He described this as a real peo- 
ple’s movement, and said that the whole nation was solidly behind 
Marshal Tito in this action. He said that a recent manifestation of 
Yugoslavia's being in the antiComintern group was its action in 
signing pacts of friendship and cooperation with Turkey and 
Greece. He then said that Yugoslavia would like to continue this 
policy further by taking similar action with Italy. Here the stum- 
bling block had been the difficult Trieste question. At this point he 
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somewhat emotionally described the efforts for conciliation on the 
part of his own country and the intransigeant attitude of Italy. He 
asked what could be more fair than Yugoslavia’s conceding the 
whole City of Trieste to Italy and only demanding certain areas 
and towns of pure Slavic population in Zone B. Yugoslavia, he said, 
places great importance on the amicable settlement of this thorny 
problem. He asked the President to mediate, if possible. 

The President said that solving the Trieste problem is vital. If 
that could occur, he said, we would have a solid defense ring, start- 
ing with Turkey and Greece, and carried forward without a break 
through Italy. This, he said, would be a tremendous deterrent to 
Soviet aggression and would thus have great stabilizing influence 
on the world situation. He stood ready, at any time, to do anything 
he properly could to bring about a solution. He added that the 
problem is a two-way affair, and that both sides must approach it 
in a spirit of conciliation. We in America could not be expected to 
judge the rights and wrongs of each contentious point, but we could 
and would lend our good offices, where possible, to effect a solution 
through fair compromise. Such a solution, the President said, is 
very close to his heart and he hopes fervently that it can be 
reached through frank and conciliatory discussions by both parties. 

The Ambassador then said that he had to bring up one more 
question, although he did so with some embarrassment. This was 
the continuance in the future of our aid to Yugoslavia in the form 
of two things (1) military assistance and (2) grants of wheat. These 
two questions were as important now as they ever were before, he 
said, and he hoped that they would be acted upon by us in the 
same generous spirit as previously. 

The President said that the Ambassador could count on our con- 
tinued friendship toward his country. The last question was of an 
intricate technical nature and would of course be studied sympa- 
thetically. The Ambassador mentioned that he would take this 
question up in more detail in his forthcoming conversation at the 
Department with General Smith.' The President said that after 
this conversation had occurred he would call upon General Smith 
for a full discussion of it and that then the question of how to meet 
Yugoslavia's wishes would be worked out with all possible regard 
to our wish to adopt both friendly and reasonable solutions.” 

The Ambassador expressed himself as deeply appreciative of the 
President's friendly reception and as a devoted friend of the Ameri- 
can people as he returned to his own country. 





'This conversation has not been further identified 
2No record of such a conversation between Eisenhower and Smith has been found 
in Department of State files or at the Eisenhower Library 
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No. 174 


Editorial Note 


The private discussions which Ambassadors Harrison, Thompson, 
and Velebit began in late February increasingly centered on specif- 
ic territorial, economic, and political aspects of a possible package 
settlement. Regarding the territorial aspect, the initial Yugoslav 
position was that Yugoslavia should receive a strip of land from 
the coast to Bassovizza in Zone A, but that no territorial adjust- 
ments should be made in favor of Italy in Zone B. 

In a lengthy meeting on March 17, however, Velebit accepted a 
United Kingdom-United States counterproposal on the territorial 
question, which would be part of the following package proposal 
the three Ambassadors were to submit to their respective govern- 
ments for their approval: 


(1) Yugoslavia to receive the Bassovizza strip in Zone A, Italy to 
benefit from a rectification of the zonal boundary in her favor in 
the Muggia peninsuia, 

(2) Italy and Yugoslavia to conclude a minority statute on the 
basis of reciprocity, 

(3) The United Kingdom and the United States, and perhaps 
. rance, to issue a declaration of non-support of further territorial 
claims, 

(4) The United Kingdom and the United States to attempt to 
obtain from Italy agreement to conclude within several months a 
lump-sum settlement of outstanding financial and economic ques- 
tions, 

(5) The United Kingdom and the United States to attempt to 
obtain Italian acquiescence in having the Allied Military Govern- 
ment approve the establishment of a Slovene credit institution and 
one or more cooperatives, 

(6) The United States and the United Kingdom to provide eco- 
nomic assistance for port and railroad construction (Thompson had 
told Velebit at this meeting that it would pose a problem if the 
United States appeared to buying the settlement; he therefore 
suggested that United States aid be confined to an amount which 
could merely be added to United States economic aid without bei 
conspicuous. Harrison had later told Thompson that he had rai 
this issue Eden, who said it would be difficult for Great Britain to 

rovide economic assistance, but that the British Government 

oped to be able to furnish an additional one million pounds in eco- 
nomic assistance. Thompson told the Department of State that he 
guessed $20 million of United States additional economic assistance 
would satisfy Yugoslavia, “particularly if we could hold out hope of 
some further assistance in future years.”) 

(7) The United Kingdom and the United States to explore with 
Italy the possibility of eubeneue in Zone A, by which the Yugoslav 
Government meant a large measure of local government which 
would make it possible for the Trieste administration to work out 
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an arrangement which would insure full use of the city and the 
port 


Velebit also pressed for the establishment of a port authority for 
the free port and said he would present a more precise idea of this 
in the near future. After discussing all the conditions, Velebit said 
that the Yugoslav Government wished to go to its maximum posi- 
tion before the United Kingdom and the United States presented 
the package to Italy on the understanding that the two countries 
would press the solution on Italy. Thompson replied that he felt 
that the two countries could go quite far in pressing the territorial 
solution on Italy, but he pointed out that he could not undertake to 
insist upon many of the Yugoslav conditions or even reach a firm 
decision about some of them until the Italians had been consulted. 

Thompson informed the Department of State that he was opti- 
mistic Yugoslavia would agree to the Muggia peninsula rectifica- 
tion and that he expected a reply by March 19. If Yugoslavia ac- 
cepted, Thompson asked whether the Department considered it 
worthwhile to explore with Velebit which conditions Yugoslavia 
would drop if Italy agreed to the Bassovizza proposal. He also ex- 
pressed his belief that the matter could not be brought to a head 
until the United States could give at least a rough indication of the 
magnitude of the economic aid. (Telegram 3990 from London, 
March 17; 750G.00/3-1754) 

In telegram 4848 to London, March 18, the Department of State 
reported it was most gratified at the encouraging progress reports 
from Thompson. It expressed its approval of the proposal for a set- 
tlement as Thompson had outlined it and indicated that it would 
support the proposal with the Italians. The rest of the telegram 
was devoted to specific comments on the various points in the pro- 
posal. (750G.00/3-1854) 


No. 175 


Luce files, lot 64 F 2. “Letters, 194 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Secretary of State' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY Rome, 18 March 1954. 
PERSONAL 

Dear Foster: When | had the honor and pleasure of seeing the 
President and you in early January, there seemed much reason to 





‘In telegram 2800 from Rome, Mar. 18, eyes only for the Secretary, Luce wrote 
that in view of rapid developments in the Trieste negotiations in London, she hoped 
Continued 
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hope that the Trieste question would be settled by this time. But 
judging by the frustrating news from our team of Trieste experts in 
London who have been talking with Tito’s Velebit, any hope of a 
settlement in the near future seems to have gone aglimmering. 

Nevertheless, there are appearing in many sections of the Ameri- 
can press happy expressions of confidence in the ability of the 
Scelba government not only to survive, but to retrieve the disaster 
of the June 7th elections, turn back the constantly rising tide of 
Communism, and ratify EDC this spring 

As you are aware, in view of the painful status of the Trieste 
question nothing could be sillier than these rosy expectations. 

You will remember that on November 3, 1953, I sent you a 
memorandum on the Italian situation.? Its main argument remains 
valid: in the absence of large U.S. aid programs, the only effective 
delaying political action we can take to prevent the further disinte- 
gration of democratic pro-West forces and the forward march of 
Communism in Italy is to settle the Trieste question 

If the US. fails to take a decision on implementing October &th, 
or to come up with a better solution soon, and if the N.S.C. contin- 
ues to underestimate the increasingly aggravating and melancholy 
effect this will have on Italian Democracy, then I see little hope of 
escape from the logic of the following analysis: 

This continued failure will once again bring down an Italian gov- 
ernment, further weaken the NATO structure, damage the chances 
of passing EDC beyond repair, and advance the fortunes of the 
Kremlin Left here. 

If this unhappy train of events should be recorded as the actual 
history of 1954, it will one day be judged to be all the more tragic 
because it is not necessary. For Italy has resources, political, eco- 
nomic and spiritual which can still be mobilized to make her a 
firm, strong, even prosperous ally of the West. 

Bearing in mind your own and the President's great and immedi- 
ate concern with the passage of EDC in Italy, may I describe to you 
the condition of the present Italian government as I see it, and es- 
pecially what you may «xpect of it, in relation to EDC. 

Unless Scelba (a) should choose to resort to strong arm measures 
and engineer himself into a “democratic dictatorship,” or (b) is 


that Dulles would not approve any firm U.S. position until he had a chance to read 
her personal eyes only letter to him, dated Mar 18, which she said had left by 
pouch earlier in the day and would probably reach Dulles by Mar. 22. (7506 .00/3- 
1854) A copy of Luce’s Mar. 18 letter to Dulles was t te Thompson as an enclo 
sure to a letter from Hooker, Apr. 2. (7506 .00/4-254) 

*For this memorandum, which Luce also sent to President Eisenhower under 
cover of a letter of Nov. 3, 1953, see vol. vi, Part 2, p. 1631 
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saved by a favorable Trieste solution, Scelba (like De Gasperi, Pella 
and Fanfani before him) will sooner or later fall. 

The parliamentary majority of Scelba’s “Center” Coalition is per- 
ilously slim. The Coalition itself is a mare's nest of personal polliti- 
cal animosities, ambitions and contradictions. Its anti-Communist 
and economic programs are caught in the riptide of its own left 
and right currents. Fresh out of large scale US. aid, it has neither 
the public nor party resources to push through large vote-getting 
economic-reform or welfare programs, and at the same time defend 
the lira and maintain its NATO goals. It is under unremitting pres- 
sure both from within and from without to widen its parliamentary 
base either in the direction of the Fascist-Monarchist Right or the 
ProCominform Left. Its leading figures (Pella, Gronchi, Fanfani, 
Pacciardi, Saragat) tear themselves and one another apart, trying 
to determine which course presents the lesser risk, and if Scelba 
falls, who should succeed him. Its old master, De Gasperi, contem- 
plates a third and perhaps even riskier course—to seek new elec- 
tions this October. Add, that the Christian Democratic Party is 
under an avalanching public criticism, a snowballing political 
attack because of the ugly Wilma Montesi “murder-sex-dope ring” 
scandal which allegedly involves the reputations of its chief of 
police and several of its ministers, including Mr. Piccioni, the Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs.” 

Nevertheless, this damaged, shaky and disunited government 
shows some intention of trying to introduce and ratify EDC shortly 
Will they do so? To a large extent the answer depends on what we 
now intend to do about Trieste. For Trieste is the one over-arching 
national issue on which this Government can hope to gain the nec- 
essary strength to close its own ranks, to rally public opinion 
behind it, and to put through any pro-West legislation or decisions 

1 assure you, Mr. Secretary, it is quite literally impossible to 
make the Italian people see that EDC and Trieste should be viewed 
as separate problems, and that it is nof to their best interests to 
prejudice the whole defense of Europe and the Mediterranean by 
linking them. They ask, why should they see this, if Tito won't see 
it? 





"On Apr. 11, 1953, a young woman, Wilma Montesi, was found dead under myste 
rious cCircumetances on a beach near Ostia Her death became the object of wide 
spread national attention early in 1954 when charges were made which implicated 
prominent Italian figures, including the son of Foreign Minister Attilio Piccioni In 
March 1954, the parties of the Left called for the resignation of the Scelba govern 
ment and demanded a parliamentary inquiry into the affair Scelba responded by 
appointing the President of the Liberal Party, Raffaelo De Caro, to conduct a special 
investigation. In telegram 7760 from Rome, Mar. 16, 1953, the Embassy called the 
Montesi affair “perhaps the greatest political scandal’ since the Matteott: affair of 
1925. (765 00/3-1654) 
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Moreover, the Italians, like Tito, know the truth and the inward- 
ness of the matter: we, not they, will choose for or against EDC, 
because in the end we must choose to favor Democratic Italy on the 
Trieste question (and we'll get EDC here), or we must choose Com- 
munist Yugoslavia (and we won't get it) 

May I bluntly say that as I see it, we must also choose, sooner or 
later, to keep our national word or not to keep it 

The fate of Scelba’s pro-West government rests on our choice 
And, inescapably all Italy's future foreign policy relations with us 
will understandably enough be colored by it 

What value, for example, should this parliament be expected to 
attach to U.S. guarantees on troops, during an EDC debate, meas- 
uring those “guarantees” against US. past performance on the 
March 24th Declaration,* and our presen’ one on the October Sth 
Decision” 

Certainly (as our London Trieste team is now well aware), if we 
urged upon Italy at this time what currently seems to be Tito's 
best offers on Trieste, the Italian Government would roundly reject 
it. To accept it would at once topple Scelba's government 

Moreover, the London team fully realizes that the mere presen- 
tation by our Embassy here of Tito'’s best offers would, even if re- 
jected, aggravate our relations with this Government, and so fur- 
ther weaken it 

Any plan such as Tito’s present one, which called not only for 
Italian sacrifices in Zone A and none by Yugoslavia in Zone B, but 
also for heavy Italian reparations to a Communist government, 
plus millions of U.S. dollars to Tito to help him build a railroad 
and port in competition to Trieste would completely shatter what- 
ever moraie the Italian Foreign Office has left. The whole thing 
would strike the Italians as a most astounding result cf “U.S. pres- 
sure on Tito.” (And I suspect it would strike many Americans the 
same way, too.) 

Moreover, however secretly the offer were presented, and even if 
rejected, it would eventually hit the world press. How it would be 
viewed in France, for example, I cannot judge. But certainly in all 
Italian eyes it would constitute final proof that against our twice- 
given word we have chosen for Yugoslavia, either because we actu- 
ally value Communist Yugoslavia as a more reliable ally than 
Democratic Italy (which possibly the Pentagon does), or because we 
are afraid not to yield to Tito’s demands lest he opt to return to the 
Kremlin orbit (which may indeed be bothering the State Depart- 
ment) 


*Lece was apparently referring to the Mar 20, 1948, Tripartite Declaration on 
Trieste 
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But true or false, both interpretations will be given here, and 
both will further undermine the pro-West parties of Italy and build 
up the prestige of the Fascists and pro-Cominformists who have 
been able to monopolize increasingly the “patriotic attitude” on the 
Trieste question, as successive democratic governments have yield- 
ed to “pro-West” views on the Trieste question. 

Therefore, the immediate result of presenting Tito’s seemingly 
best offer to the Italian Government at this time would be, in addi- 
tion to its rejection, that EDC would not be introduced this year, 
for the simple reason it would not then get the popular support 
that would produce the margin of votes necessary in the parlia- 
ment. 

I am assuming, however, that we will not urge Tito’s current Tri- 
este solutions on the Italians at this time, and that instead we are 
inviting the Italians to go through the same “exercise” the Yugo- 
slavs have gone through with our US-UK London team of experts. 
Certainly these exercises are useful, both in bringing forth all the 
facts, and in showing US-UK willingness to examine the attitudes 
of both sides patiently and fairly. But what is the mevit of this 
manoeuvre in relation to EDC? In my opinion, only one, and that 
of highly dubious value: the October 8th Decision can thus be “kept 
up in the air,” for the next six weeks or two months, pending the 
outcome of the promised EDC debate in the Italian parliament. 

it is my personal opinion that if the Italians accept the invitation 
to talk Trieste in London, and if EDC should then be introduced, 
the passage of EDC will be kept up in the air just as long as the 
Trieste question is. And that the end of the matter will be either: 


(a) EDC will finally be shelved “owing to the internal political 
necessity of awaiting the outcome of the London Trieste talks (or 
“negotiations,’ or conference—or whatever other device we can 
find in future to procrastinate on the October 8th Decision); or 

(b) EDC will , but only with the attachment of a Trieste pro- 
tocol, which will probably be “stiffer” for us to implement than the 
October 8th Decision; or 

(c) The Government will finally fall trying either to beat off a 
Trieste protocol, or pass EDC in the absence of a Trieste solution. 
It will then take months to form a government even as strong as 
this one; or 

(d) The demonstrations over EDC made in parliament by the 
Kremlin Left and Fascist Right will be so severe it will become nec- 
essary to dissolve parliament, and call for new national elections in 

r. 


If new elections come about, either as a result of the fall of the 
Scelba government or as a result of the debate on EDC, they will 
obviously precipitate another great crisis in Italy for pro-West for- 
eign policy. We will then be forced to extend a considerable covert 
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aid program, and possibly an enlarged defense aid program—more 
off-shore orders, etc. But our best information here is that after a 
succession of pro-West governments have tumbled, owing in consid- 
erable part to the failure of the U.S. and U.K. to sustain them on 
the Trieste question, no form of U.S. aid will alone be quite enough 
to beat down the Communists. And certainly a third promise about 
the FTT will not suffice. We will then have to produce Trieste 
before Election Day or witness the Center ground down by the Fas- 
cist Right and the pro-Cominform Left. 

The Italian Communist Party, as you know, has unremittingly 
taunted De Gasperi’s, Pella’s, Fanfani’s and Scelba’s governments 
with the prediction that when the inevitable U.S.-U.K. showdown 
with Tito came we would bend before him and welch on the Octo- 
ber 8th Decision as we did on the March 24th Declaration. Unless 
that prediction can be shown to be false before the next Italian 
elections, it is certain once again to pay off handsomely for the 
Kremlin at the ballot box. 

Any such eventuality as a great Communist gain in October elec- 
tions would, of course, be viewed both in Italy and in America as a 
severe setback for U.S. foreign policy—as indeed it will be. For 
EDC would then be dead as a duck in Italy and Italian “Democra- 
cy” would sooner or later be laid down beside it. 

U.S. democrats could and would make the most of such a misera- 
ble situation in our own elections in November. I only mention this 
political consideration in passing. I know that your only and pas- 
sionate concern in all you do is the safety and security of America. 
Everything both you and the President said to me in Washington 
showed your tremendous awareness of how harshly affected U.S. 
security would be by another triumph for Communism at the polls 
in Italy. For you realize that if the Communists continue to gain as 
much in the next two years as they have in the past two years, 
either the stage will be set for an eventual Communist coup d @tat or 
civil war in Italy. 

I know how deeply occupied you are with the cruel problems of 
Korea, Indo-China, Berlin and France. But when I reflect on where 
ou: present Trieste policy may lead us, I can’t help but wonder 
whether it is not altogether possible that Italy could be the powder 
keg of World War III. Certainly Mr. Acheson abundantly supplied 
the powder with his wholesale introduction and induction of the 
Communist Party into Italy, and Mr. Truman lit the lively fuse 
when he failed to implement March 24, 1948,° at a time when it 
was quite possible to do so. But in all fairness to Mr. Truman and 
Mr. Acheson, they tried to damp down the powder with a \ ast 





‘Apparent reference to the Mar. 20, 1948, Tripartite Declaration on Trieste. 
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direct economic aid program. However badly handled that program 
was, it did postpone the inevitable day of reckoning on Trieste. 

But we have no such vast direct aid programs. And once again, 
with our failure to implement October 8th, the day of reckoning 
comes on apace. 

Half the Communists in Europe are right here in Italy now. And 
their numbers are growing. 

What are we expected to stop them with here, if not Trieste? 
This is a question that cannot safely remain unanswered much 
longer. 

If this were not the fact, I would not add this problem to the al- 
ready crushing load you have been carrying so tirelessly and so 
skillfully, indeed so nobly. 

Cordially, 
CLare Bootue Luce 


No. 176 
730G 06/3-1754 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France‘ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY | WASHINGTON, March 24, 1954—3:09 p.m. 
NIACT 

3285. Eyes only for Ambassador Luce.” I have read with interest 
and appreciation your letter of March 18° analyzing Italian situa- 
tion with special reference to Trieste. From your reference to Tito’s 
best offer as calling for Italian sacrifice in Zone A without compen- 
sation in Zone B, I infer you had not received report of basis for 
settlement which Velebit agreed to present to Tito (London's 
3990*), which involves only minor rectification interzonal boundary 
with approximate equality in territorial concessions made by each 
side. Basis for settlement now under consideration seems to accord 
closely with your views as I understand them and is in its territori- 
al aspects very close to Oct. 8. Velebit seems to have accepted only 
lip service to autonomy. Free port of Trieste is already in existence 
and there is no question of a Yugo proposal for anything different 


'Drafted by Hooker and cleared with Bonbright, Barbour, Jones, and Dulles. In a 
memorandum of Mar. 23 from Merchant to the Secretary, which accompanied a 
d:aft of this message, Merchant said that if Luce expressed serious disagreement to 
the proposed basis for a settlement, “we may face a very difficult decision. But on 
balance we have preferred to put it up to her, rather than issue instructions to 
Thompson which she might later question.” (750G.00/3-2354) 

2Luce was in Paris on leave 

3Supra 

*Described in Document 174. 
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as implied para. 2 Rome’s 2835.5 We agree with your point that fi- 
nancing Yugo port and railroad should be divorced from settlement 
and hidden in economic aid as proposed by Thompson in London’s 
3990. Slovene claims issue seems narrowing down to opening credit 
institution and one or more cooperatives which admittedly carries 
some potential for future use against Italian interests, thought ap- 
parent fact that few Slovenes in Trieste are pro-Tito (Trieste’s 
1083°) suggests danger limited. Reparations issue clearly is difficult 
but should be manageable in context of settlement of outstanding 
issues, especially if we can persuade Yugos to accept Italian agree- 
ment to negotiate, and not make whole settlement contingent on 
agreement on reparations. 

Proposed consultation with Italian representative in London 
after US-UK Embassies Rome have taken initiative to this end 
(leaving representatives in London to give Italians all details), 
should afford Scelba all necessary protection. I believe we should 
say to Ital. For. Office that we think there would be advantages in 
handling this, at least initially, with Brosio alone in London, 
though if they wish to send one or two experts there would certain- 
ly be no objection. We hope we could reach substantial agreement 
with Italians without repeating with them the tripartite exercise 
we have been engaged in with Yugos. 

My thought, like yours, is that best hope avoiding spiral unfortu- 
nate developments with which Italy is threatened is earliest possi- 
ble solution Trieste problem, on basis meeting reasonable Italian 
requirements and at same time without alienating Yugos. 

It seems to us that Dept’s long telegram to London, 4848 repeat- 
ed to Rome as 30447 which you no doubt saw on Saturday® before 
you left Rome meets your main concerns and outlines basis for a 
settlement which Italians could discuss without subjecting Scelba 
government to undue risks and with good hope of thereby speeding 
a tolerable settlement. 

It seems to me the proposal on which we are now working is so 
close to Oct. 8 with only minor deviations which each could claim 
for facesaving purposes that it would be a great misfortune not to 
proceed. It ought to be a political achievement for the Italian Govt 
to get the Italian flag flying again over Trieste, which after all is 
the heart of the matter. 





‘In paragraph 2 of telegram 2835, Luce commented on the Yugoslav position as 
presented by Velebit on Mar. 17. (750G.00/3-1954) 

*Not printed. (750G.00/3-1654) 

"See Document 174 

*Mar. 20. 
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I am anxious to send instructions to Ambassador Thompson 
along these lines but want first your observations which please 
send niact. 

Best regards. 


DULLES 


T50G 0) 53-2544 Telegram 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Paris, March 25, 1954— 1 p.m. 


3527. Limited distribution. From Luce. In reply to your Deptel 
3285 to Paris,? would like to make following points: 

A. Essential differences between Trieste settlement as currently 
proposed in London and October & are as follows: 


1. October 8, if implemented, would have given Italians territori- 
al parity from which to negotiate reparations, Zone A coastal strip, 
etc., against Zone B hinterland, port facilities, etc. From Italian 
point of view territorial parity which left remainder FTT questions 
open to negotiation was wholly acceptable springboard for subse- 
quent negotiating between two sovereign nations. 

2. If such negotiation had been long protracted or even failed nei- 
ther US, UK or Italian Government would have borne onus in eyes 
of Italian public opinion, an invaluable and necessary argument for 
any Italian Government defending EDC or other pro-West policies 
against nationalistic or pro-Kremlin opposition. 

3. Current conditions in which present settlement is proposed as 
basis of negotiations with Yugoslavs not only deprives Italians of 
initial territorial parity promised by October 8, thereby curtailing 
greatly their negotiating advantage but gives them no assurances 
that territorial parity will ever be forthcoming if London negotia- 
tions fail, which may be all too likely, if settlement is made contin- 
gent on agreement on reparations with Yugoslavs. 

4. I believe it is important from US point of view to remember 
that if actual negotiations begun on current settlement in London 
do fail, then US, UK and Italian Governments will be given all the 
blame by Italian public opinion for following: 


(A) London talks would be viewed as US, UK, Yugoslav trap 
sprung on Italians in order (a) to avoid October 8, (b) to impose 
a substitute US, UK, Yugoslav settlement, far short of March 
20 and even October 8, (c) then to blame the Italians for being 
“unreasonable” in not accepting it, (d) Italian public opinion 
would view any Scelba acceptance to negotiate Yugoslav pro- 





‘Repeated for information to Rome 
® Supra 
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posals at London as betrayal of Italian interests in view of fact 
that Italian position as laid down by Pella has been clear and 
consistent on two points: 


(1) While not precluding talks or soundings with US parallel- 
ing Yugoslav talks, Italians refused to begin to negotiate 
Trieste question unless implementation has begun, or 

(2) Unless a firm date had previously been given for October § 
in event negotiations failed. 


(B) Do not think that Italians will abandon this position at 
least at a technical or verbal level. That is why it is important 
to invite them to London in spirit of hearing report and pre- 
senting their case—in short as repetition of Yugoslav exercise. 
That they would go as potential negotiations is implicit in ac- 
ceptance but from government point of view cannot be explicit. 


B. In conclusion, I believe two things are necessary to successful 
outcome of matter now: 


1. That invitation to Italians to London should be extended in 
form of final sounding of Italian opinion on Yugoslav soundings, in 
short repetition of exercise. This would not preclude substantive 
negotiations after Italians got there, but it would take Italian Gov- 
ernment off hook of being accused of accepting negotiations with- 
out any assurances on October 8, a thing they have consistently 
feared and refused. 

2. That we should decide what we intend to do about October 8 if 
London talks with Italians come to nothing conclusive or accepta- 
ble. 


In iny opinion if this happened we should then be prepared to 
present to both governments our own solution for the Trieste ques- 
tion which we believed should be acceptable to both as a substitute 
for October 8 and at the same time present them with a firm date 
line for implementing October 8 if our solution should not prove 
acceptable to either government. We should also tell them that in 
the event October 8 were preferable from either an Italian or 
Yugoslav point of view, so far as US and UK go, it would be final. 

It seems to me that we must be in a position soon to offer both 
governments an “either-or’ choice on the Trieste question. 

DILLON 





TRIESTE 


No. 178 
TaG 06/3-2774 


Prime Minister Scelba to the Secretary of State’ 


Rome, March 27, 1954. 


My Dear Secretary or State: While the Treaty for the Europe- 
an Defense Community is being presented to the Parliament for 
ratification, I feel that it is my duty to express to you with all 
frankness the views of my Government on this question, as well as 
on the question of Trieste, also with reference to the statement 
which I made on March 22nd to the Foreign Press Association and 
which was acknowledged by you in your press conference on the 
following day. 

1. The Italian Government is firmly convinced that E.D.C. has an 
essential function, as a basic element of the defense of the free 
world, and that an early ratification of the Treaty by the Parlia- 
ments of the participating countries is of supreme importance. 
However, the Italian Government deems it necessary to present to 
its Allies certain objective considerations and to point out the risks 
which will arise in the parliamentary debate and in the country, 
should such debate take place before the settlement of the problem 
of the Free Territory of Trieste or, at least, before the implementa- 
tion of the October 8th decision. 

2. The majority of the Italian public opinion favors E.D.C. but, by 
the very force of the circumstances, is bound to consider the prob- 
lem of the ratification in connection with the situation which now 
exists at the eastern border. 

The Italian public opinion fails to be convinced that E.D.C. will 
become an effective defense against all the most serious dangers of 
armed aggression directed towards free Europe, while it had bitter- 
ly to realize that the Yugoslav rulers, merely by oral threats, have 
succeeded in inducing the two major Atlantic Powers to withhold 
the implementation of the decision so categorically announced to 
the world on October 8th of last year. The Italian public opinion 
fails to understand how the Allied Powers are unable to induce the 





'This letter was delivered by Ambassador Tarchiani to Secretary Dulles on Mar 
30; the source text is a rough translation provided by the Italian Embassy. Accord- 
ing to a memorandum of their conversation, Tarchiani emphasized that Trieste was 
the key to the present political problem in Italy. Dulles replied that he would give 
the letter careful study and would reply in writing. He also asked Tarchiani to 
assure Scelba that he fully realized that the Trieste question was not a “marginal 
problem.” Dulles asked Tarchiani to report that the London talks had resulted in 
some progress and that the United States and the United Kingdom might shortly be 
able to inform the Italian Government concerning them and to consult the Italian 
Government. (Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation, lot 64 D 199, “March, 1954") 
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Belgrade Government not to oppose the implementation of the 
above said decision, as it is evident that the present Yugoslav 
regime has indeed no free choice between East and West and de- 
pends so largely on the economic and military aid received from 
the United States and Great Britain. 

3. In the parliamentary field, the failure to settle the problem of 
Trieste would force the Government to fight on two fronts for the 
ratification of E.D.C.: towards the right and towards the left. This 
means that, for the ratification, the Government should count 
merely upon the parties of the present coalition, which in the 
House have a majority of only 15 votes. On the other hand, it is 
obvious that, in view of the importance of E.D.C. of its fifty-years- 
commitment and of the constitutional problems involved, all those 
who, in Italy and abroad, fully appreciate the purport of such a de- 
cision should spare no effort in order that the ratification of E.D.C. 
be approved by the largest possible majority, with the support also 
of political and parliamentary forces not included in the present 
governmental coalition. 

4. Furthermore, if it is taken into account that even within the 
governmental majority there are some prominent personalities 
who, in clear conscience, have expressed in the past the conviction 
that the solution of the Trieste problem should precede the ratifica- 
tion of E.D.C., one cannot discard the hypothesis that even the ma- 
jority provided for in the Parliament by the four governmental par- 
ties might be further reduced or even become uncertain when the 
ratification of E.D.C. is discussed. 

5. The failure of the Allies in implementing the solemn decision 
of October &th will continue to offer to the social-communist opposi- 
tion the best possible propaganda weapon. The extreme left will 
conceal the real reasons of its fundamental opposition to E.D.C. 
behind the screen of the Trieste question, by exploiting the high 
emotional impact of that question on all sections of the Italian 
public opinion. It will also accuse the Government of weakness in 
front of the Allies and will accuse the Allies not to take into any 
account Italy and its national interests. 

This would be the best possible gift by the Allies to Italian com- 
munism! Indeed the communists, in their falsely patriotic allega- 
tions, would not remain isolated. They would, on the contrary, take 
advantage of the repercussions necessarily arising from those alle- 
gations, both among the rightist parties and in the feeling of the 
entire country, which is disappointed by the lack of a solution of 
the Trieste problem between 1948 (date of the Tripartite Declara- 
tion) and today. This disappointment is aggravated by the situation 
of the Italians living in Zone B, under Yugoslav temporary occupa- 
tion. Their condition, already recognized by the Allies in 1948 as 
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unbearable has further worsened since then and has originated a 
continuous exodus of Italians, forced to escape the persecution of 
the Yugoslav communist dictatorship. 

In such a situation, the arguments of the democratic parties in 
favor of E.D.C. would have little effect on public opinion. Those 
parties, in fact, would be weakened by their failure to obtain from 
the Allies justice for Italy, solidarity for Italian democracy and the 
fulfillment of formally taken commitments. 

6. The implementation of the decision of October 8th could 
modify basically the psychological, parliamentary and political situ- 
ation and could perhaps also mark a decisive turning point in the 
development of Italian internal politics. 

In fact, as soon as this obstacle to the participation in E.D.C. 
were removed, the majority of the Italian public opinion would 
align itself with the Government in favor of the ratification. 

In the Parliament, the Government could count upon the totality 
of the votes of the four center parties, upon the support of their 
most prominent personalities, upon the votes of the monarchist 
group, and perhaps also upon the votes of the M.S.L, or at least 
upon the abstention of this party. Even the socialists of Nenni’s 
party would be caught unmasked and seriously embarrassed, be- 
cause, if (as it can be foreseen) they maintained their opposition to 
E.D.C. even after the demand for a just settlement for Trieste had 
been met, they would be forced openly to admit their subordination 
to the communists. The embarrassment created by this situation 
might even compel a considerable number of socialists to mitigate 
somehow their attitude, thus further accentuating the isolation of 
the communists. This is just what the communists endeavour to 
avoid by all means. 

Moreover, if the communists, following orders from Moscow, 
tried to apply and to carry out to the extreme extent the already 
threatened filibustering in order to prevent the ratification of 
E.D.C., the Government, strengthened by the support of a large 
majority in the Parliament and in the country, would feel author- 
ized to adopt measures even of the utmost severity. The Govern- 
ment fully understands, and is in a position to make the public 
opinion realize that, under the present circumstances, the United 
States and the United Kingdom cannot implement the Tripartite 
Declaration of March 20th, 1948 for the whole Free Territory of 
Trieste. The Italian Government asks for that which is possible, 
namely that the Allies execute what they are actually able to exe- 
cute: the commitment taken by the decision of October 8th to 
transfer “de facto” to Italy the administration of Zone A, thus es- 
tablishing, moreover, the premises for the attainment of a peaceful 
and concerted final solution of the whole problem. Furthermore, if 
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in order to facilitate their position towards the Yugoslavs, the 
Allies deem it useful that Italy formally commit itself not to take 
recourse to any act of force in order to modify the “de facto” situa- 
tion thereby created between Italy and Yugoslavia in the Free Ter- 
ritory of Trieste, the Italian Government, as far as it is concerned, 
is ready to take such a commitment. 

These are, Mr. Secretary of State, the conclusions which I have 
reached after mature consideration. | wanted to express them to 
you in the most friendly intent of cooperation. As you have certain- 
ly gathered from what I have been saying, it is a question of objec- 
tive difficulties and not of insufficient conviction or determination 
on the part of the Italian Government. Allow me to emphasize that 
it would be a serious mistake not to take this into account or to 
consider Trieste (which stirs the emotion of ail the Italian nation) 
as a marginal problem, or even worse, as an argument artificially 
created by the Italian statesmen in order to avoid heavier responsi- 
bilities. The truth is exactly the opposite. Therefore, it is largely up 
to the Allies to give to the Italian Government the possibility of 
being in a position to obtain in the Parliament a quick ratification 
of E.D.C. as well as to consolidate democracy in Italy. 

Trusting that you will give consideration to this letter, having in 
mind the common aims which have inspired me in writing it, I beg 
you to accept, Mr. Secretary of State, the expression of my most 
cordial feelings. 

Mario Scecpa 


No. 179 


TM, 08 53-3154 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Bevcrape, March 31, 1954—midnight. 


1061. Foreign Secretary suddenly convoked Mallet and me late 
today for interview on Trieste which lasted two hours. He went 
over most of points recently discussed London and set forth in Lon- 
don’s 4180 to Department.” 

1. Popovic opened by saying that London discussions seemed to 
have come to a dead-end and Yugoslav Government had impression 
that US-UK disappointed at result to date. Yugoslav Government 





‘Also sent to London and repeated for information to Rome, Trieste for Butter. 
worth, and Paris eyes only for Luce 
*Not printed 
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in turn was not certain exactly what we expected of it and perhaps 
he could give the two of us his estimate of where we stood. He 
thought London conversations had thoroughly explored the politi- 
cal aspects of Trieste question and that better understanding had 
been realized. 

2. Foreign Secretary then said that territorial problem was obvi- 
ously the most difficult but that in his opinion three governments 
had come closer together in their views. Somewhat to our surprise 
he stated that the last US-UK proposal was not far away from 
what Yugoslav Government could accept. It had been agreed that 
while not possible to have a Yugoslav port in Trieste it had been 
agreed that another port could be found at St Niogolas to serve Slo- 
vene hinterland. He furthermore had impression that US-UK 
more inclined to recognize the necessity of connection between 
such a port and Siovenia. It was essential to Yugoslav Government 
to have a direct connection for this proposed port. Referring to US- 
UK proposal on territories, he emphasized that Bassovizza was re- 
quired for Yugoslavia even on the basis of US-UK proposal as oth- 
erwise a long road detour would be required. Furthermore, Basso- 
vizza has a strong emotional appeal as a sort of Yugoslav Lidice. 
He therefore appealed to US-UK to accept Bassovizza strip as in- 
volving only a small segment of territory populated with only a few 
thousand Slovenes. 

3. Next point of real importance to Yugoslav government was 
question of economic aid for construction of port and railroad. He 
noted that this had been involved in reparations question but be- 
lieved that reparations were not really a part of Trieste settlement. 
This was basically a question between Yugoslavia and Italy and he 
realized that it was not responsibility of US-UK but would appreci- 
ate our good offices. While territorial discussions had been specific, 
discussions on economic aid had not been precise. Thompson was 
presumably not authorized to make any commitments. Turning to 
me, Foreign Secretary said he hoped that as we were closer togeth- 
er on territorial questions that it would be possible to give a more 
precise indication on what could be expected in way of economic 
assistance. He referred to Eisenhower-Popovic conversation’ said 
expressed firm hope that Yugoslav Government could have more 
certainty. 

4. Yugoslav Government considers as fundamental establishment 
of a statute for minorities which would be reciprocal. This should 
at least be established in principle although the statutes them- 
selves would not have to be identical. He thought it would be nec- 
essary to have a protocol on this. 





"See Document 173 
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5. Re autonomy and a free port, Yugoslav Government had pre- 
sented proposals that were perhaps not perfect but ai least an 
effort to consider what might be done. He had impression that 
these proposals had received a reticent reception in London per- 
haps because they had not been fully understood. Yugoslav Govern- 
ment realized that US-UK could not undertake obligations in this 
field but proposals made were not without precedent in Italy and 
could be considered. Re port arrangements, what had been pro- 
posed in way of international control were not remote to what had 
been provided in Italian Peace Treaty. 

6. Re compensation to Slovenes, Yugoslav Government did not 
hope for total reparations but asks only partial recompense princi- 
pally for real property. He cited several examples of Slovene prop- 
erty confiscated under Fascist laws and eventually returned to Ital- 
ians by AMG. 

7. In concluding Foreign Secretary expressed opinion that 
London talks have gone far in reconciling our respective views. 
Yugoslav people would not be content with concessions offered 
which would be difficult to explain but Yugoslav Government in 
spirit of large comprehension was willing to make these conces- 
sions to effect settlement. His one anxiety was that after making 
concessions, and if three powers reach agreement, this might be re- 
garded as starting point for new Italian demands. In case Italy 
should present new claims Yugoslav Government could not be 
bound by present offers. We should not give impression that 
London negotiations have broken down, and we must shortly 
decide what to do. He suggested that sometimes those who have 
not been involved in all the details might find a way out and he 
had therefore laid before us with great frankness Yugoslav Govern- 
ment’s viewpoint. 

8. Mallet and I then replied that while speaking without instruc- 
tions we were cognizant of developments in London and that we 
would comment immediately upon what Foreign Secretary had 
said. In our opinion, we were not nearly as close to territorial ques- 
tions as Foreign Secretary seemed to assume. There had been one 
stage of London negotiations, which we thought was about 16 of 
March, at which time it looked from Velebit’s attitude as if we 
were coming closer together. However the subsequent demands for 
Bassovizza strip had separated us again. Furthermore, claims for 
autonomy in Trieste were much larger and could only give trouble 
with Italy. What Yugoslav Government was asking was simply to 
keep sovereignty over Zone B while city of Trieste would have a 
different regime. If we were to present an agreed package to Ital- 
ians, we must have some chance of acceptance. To date, we had not 
found in Yugoslav Government proposals this possibility and there- 
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fore we had been greatly disappointed by latest Yugoslaw Govern- 
ment proposals. Both Mallet and | took a very strong line and re- 
peated in most emphatic terms that territorial adjustments must 
be equalized between Zone A and Zone B. At this point a map was 
produced and Foreign Secretary again emphasized the extremely 
smal! amount of territory which they were asking in Zone A. It 
would comprise only that corner of Zone A taking in the road from 
Yugoslav to Bassovizza and then continuing southeast until the 
road rejoined Yugoslavia. He said we were arguing about only a 
tiny piece of territory and that if this were included Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment could accept US-UK proposal. At this point we asked For- 
eign Secretary as a personal suggestion whether he would trade 
corner of Zone A against the corner of Zone B and drop the rectifi- 
cation on the peninsula. He hesitated somewhat but finally said 
that he could not. | again urged him to agree to a territorial solu- 
tion which could be presented as a balanced concession on both 
sides, and we told him that this was an essential point. 

9. Then ensued a lengthy discussion on autonomy, including reit- 
eration of our objections and a least a semi-agreement on a sugges- 
tion of Mallet that it might be possible to present this question in a 
sufficiently vague form. As we did not dwell on our objections to 
Yugoslav Government detailed plan on autonomy, we eventually 
extracted from Foreign Secretary that if a minority statute could 
be agreed Yugoslav Government might accept autonomy in princi- 
ple and then negotiate later on details with Italians. He then said 
we could consider the Velebit proposals on autonomy as examples 
and this perhaps would not have to be specified for Trieste or the 
port regime. 

10. As neither Mallet nor I were sufficiently satisfied (apart from 
territorial question) we then pressed Foreign Secretary very hard 
to extract his minimum demands. After a lengthy debate and on 
the assumption that we are approaching a territorial settlement we 
pinned him down to the following: 

A. Minority statute with reciprocity. 

B. Economic aid. 

C. At least partial compensation for Slovenes, recognizing that 
some of this might be affected under AMG. 


11. Contrast to his customary biting manner, Popovic was concili- 
atory throughout and I left with impression that this may be begin- 
ning of Yugoslav concessions. At one point I asked him flatly 
whether he wanted us to take present Yugoslav proposals to Ital- 
ians with no hope of success or to continue in London. He avoided 
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direct answer but immediately began to give ground on autonomy. 
Our comments follow tomorrow.‘ 
RIDOLEBERGER 





‘See telegram 1065, onjra 


No. 180 
[i 6 14 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Be.orape, April 1, 1954—5 p. m. 

1065. Limited distribution. Trieste for Butterworth. 

1. Interview with Foreign Secretary yesterday’ followed immedi- 
ately upon plenum meeting of Communist Party which brought all 
top Yugoslav leaders to Belgrade. Strong presumption that London 
negotiations were discussed and Popovic instructed to call in Am- 
bassadors to make serious effort to find way out. Both Mallet and | 
now believe that Yugoslav Government does not desire to have us 
take disagreed proposals to Rome but does desire to continue 
Londc’a negotiations in hope of finding agreed proposals to put to 
Italians. It was obvious that Foreign Secretary had carefully pre- 
pared for meeting and was in one of his rare conciliatory moods in 
which appeals were more evident than demands. He no doubt 
hopes that Mallet and I| will influence our governments to examine 
again the Bassovizza strip and see if a compromise cannot be 
found. The second point strongly emphasized by him was an appeal 
for more specific indications on aid. 

2. While Foreign Secretary did not make any concessions on ter- 
ritory, he repeatedly emphasized how close our vews had come and 
in face of the contrary opinion of Mallet and me continued to state 
that territorial differences between us had been reduced to a ques- 
tion of square meters. Given this atmosphere, perhaps we should 
explore further (a) whether any chance exists of trading Bassovizza 
strip for corner of Zone B and drop the Muggia Peninsula rectifica- 
tion, and (b) whether if (a) is impossible the corner of Zone B could 
be enlarged to compensate for Bassovizza as it looks from our basis 
if certain possibilities exist in this region. I fear Yugoslav Govern- 
ment will be reluctant to give up Muggia rectification as otherwise 
the boundary lines will be practically within the back yard of San 





‘Also sent to London, and repeated for information to Rome, Paris, and Trieste 
*This interview was described in telegram 1061 from Belgrade, Mar. 3), supra 
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Niccola. In any case, from the atmosphere last night I assume 
more territorial discussions are possible. 

3. Popovic returned at least four times to the economic aid ques- 
tion and made it abundantly clear that this would be an essential 
part of a compromise. He is apparently planning to declare such 
assistance as compensation for Yugoslav Government to build new 
port and railway in return for concessions in Zone A. From our 
analysis of Yugoslav balance of payments we know that calendar 
1954 and 1955 will be exceedingly difficult years on basis of present 
statistics and projections. Need for essential imports and probably 
export earnings will leave gap of 30 to 40 million dollars in fiscal 
year i954 and possibly 100 million dollars in fiscal year 1955 over 
and above current and projected aid levels for these years. Heavy 
debt repayments are scheduled for both 1954 and 1955. While nei- 
ther Mallet nor I do believe that Yugoslav Government would for 
purely monetary considerations concede points of primary political 
importance, it seems clear that its present financial stringency will 
make the financial element important re timing and secondary 
points. To meet the various obligations falling, I have no doubt that 
Yugoslavs are most desirous of knowing what can be expected. If 
we think, therefore, that there is a possibility of a success for the 
London talks, Thompson should be prepared to talk figures on 
extra aid as soon as possible. 

4. Mallet and I agree that we made some progress on autonomy 
as Foreign Secretary indicated that there might have been some 
misunderstanding of Velebit’s position in London. We should, per- 
haps, explore in London how far Yugoslavs will go and in particu- 
lar if some vague formula could be devised. It would be important 
to know whether later Yugoslav-Italian negotiations would take 
place before or after the transfer of Zone A. 

5. I feel that Yugoslav Government will! continue to demand at 
least some form of symbolic compensation for Slovenes in Zone A. 
We cannot comment on this in detail from Belgrade, but, perhaps, 
some real property could be returned by AMG. 

RIDDLEBERGER 
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No. 181 


S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5411 Series 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith) 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,] April 8, 1954. 
Subject: Trieste Negotiations—Ambassador Thompson’s Recom- 
mendation for Economic Aid to Italy. 

As you know, the London negotiations with the Yugoslavs have 
taken an encouraging turn, and if there is no backsliding we may 
be able in a few days to go to the Italians with a tolerable basis for 
agreement. 

The Yugoslavs have put great emphasis on an unpaid balance on 
reparations which the Italians allegedly owe, and which the Ital- 
ians vigorously deny. It looks now as if we can get the Yugoslavs 
not to make the whole agreement contingent on the settlement of 
the reparations dispute. But Thompson argues in the attached tele- 
gram,” and I think correctly, that if we leave the reparations set- 
tlement for later negotiation it is likely to poison the relations be- 
tween the two countries and prevent the main benefits we want 
out of a Trieste agreement. Conversely, he argues that in spite of 
the bitterness on both sides, the Turkish-Greek example shows 
what “tremendous advantage to the unity and security of the 
West” can accrue if disputes can be cleared up. He believes that 
with U.S. aid to Italy of approximately $20 million, beginning in 
FY 55, “we could quickly remove outstanding difficulties in Trieste 
settlement”. (This has no connection with the extra $20 million of 
aid in the form of wheat, which we plan to give the Yugoslavs in 
FY 54.) He thinks that “deliveries (from Italy) under financial set- 
tlement spread over several years should be a restraining influence 
on Yugoslav actions and should develop contacts and basis for con- 
tinued economic cooperation—considering billions we have put in 
the two countries believe this relatively small amount could pay 
tremendous dividends in protecting our investment even at the ex- 
pense of cutting down further military aid—Am aware of difficul- 
ties but believe stakes are great.” 

I think our negotiations are now approaching the point where 
their success and the incalculable benefit to our interests of a Tri- 





'Drafted by Hooker and Bonbright and cleared in draft with Jones, Barbour, and 
Nolting. The source text bears the handwritten notation: “Sec approved.” 

®No telegram was found attached to the source text, but the reference is presum- 
ably to telegram 4418 from London, Apr. 7, in which Thompson presented the argu- 
ments described here. (750G.00/4-754) 
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este agreement may turn on Thompson’s ability to speak with au- 
thority on this point. While I realize we can make no formal com- 
mitments, I believe that if Thompson could be told that the Secre- 
tary of State and the Director of the FOA have agreed that they 
will find a way to make the above sum available to Italy if it is 
needed to secure a Trieste agreement, it may make the difference 
between success and failure in our negotiations. 


Recommendation: 


If you agree, | recommend that with the Secretary's approval you 
arrange to meet with Mr. Stassen, show him Thompson’s wire, and 
if possible get his agreement to give Thompson this assurance.* 





°A handwritten note by Barbour at the end of the source text reads: “Acting 
Secty called Mr. Rand FOA who agreed to provide the funds. Gen. Smith also called 
Mr. Kyes and informed him of the action.” In telegram 5375 to London, Apr. 13, 
Smith informed Thompson that, in Stassen’s absence, he had talked with Rand and 
Kyes, who had agreed to find a way to make $20 million in economic aid available 
to Italy, preferably over more than one year beginning FY 55, if it were needed to 
secure a Trieste settlement. Thompson was authorized to use this information at his 
discretion, if needed, in negotiating with the Italians. He was told to avoid making a 
formal commitment. (750G.00/4-754) Smith also raised Thompson's suggestion re- 
garding the $20 million in economic aid to Italy at the 193d meeting of the National 
Security Council, Apr. 13. President Eisenhower voiced his hearty agreement with 
the proposal, and in reply to Rand's comment that FOA might not have such funds, 
said that the money must be found somewhere, since settlement of the Trieste issue 
might change the whole situation in Europe. The NSC authorized FOA and the De- 
partment of State to make this additional economic aid available to Italy if it were 
needed to secure agreement on the Trieste dispute. For a memorandum of that part 
of the discussion at this meeting which dealt with Italy and Trieste, see vol. vi, Part 
2, p. 1675. 


Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 459, “S’ 


The Secretary of State to Prime Minister Scelba' 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,] April 10, 1954. 


Dear Prime Minister: It was with great appreciation that I re- 
ceived your letter dated March 27, 1954,” confirming the intention 





‘Drafted by Freund and cleared with Fessenden (RA), Barbour, Jones, and 
Hooker. The letter was transmitted to Ambassador Luce as an enclosure to instruc- 
tion A-755, Apr. 10, with a request that Luce deliver the letter to Scelba. (740.5/4- 
1054) Luce delivered the letter to Scelba on Apr. 16. In doing so, she expressed the 
hope that the Italian Government would do all in its power to maintain calm and 
avoid unnecessary speculation in the press close to the government on the future 
London negotiations. Scelba replied that he would do whatever was necessary to 
keep the press in line. This conversation was briefly described in telegram 3267 
from Rome, Apr. 16. (740.5/4-1654) 

*Document 178. 
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of your Government to present the EDC treaty to Parliament for 
ratification and confiding in me your Government’s views on the 
relationship of the Trieste question to the ratification process. The 
frankness of your comments encourages me to be equally frank in 
response, and I welcome the opportunity for establishing clear un- 
derstanding of our respective view points. 

I should like first to confirm to you the assurances given your 
Ambassador, that my Government views the resolution of the Tri- 
este question not only as of fundamental importance to Italy and 
Yugoslavia, but as of high concern io itself. Because of both the im- 
portance it attaches to the security of Southern Europe and the 
specia! responsibilities it bears in the free world, my Government 
has every interest in the earliest possible development of an agree- 
ment satisfactory to Italy and Yugoslavia. The earnest efforts to 
find the basis for a solution, which have been proceeding in London 
for two months represent evidence in this regard. The next step in 
the efforts of the U.S. and U.K. Governments, i-e., the initiation of 
discussions with representatives of your Government, will, I hope, 
take place in the near future. I also hope you will agree that the 
chances of success for the negotiations will be enhanced by contin- 
ued secrecy. 

Your letter demonstrates that your Government believes in the 
necessity of ratification of the EDC treaty for the long term securi- 
ty and stability of the members of the Community and of Western 
Europe as a whole. That being the case, we are dealing with two 
separate problems, each of great importance to Italy, as well as to 
many of its friends. The conclusion seems inescapable that we are 
well advised to gain success on each of these problems as quickly as 
our most determined efforts will permit. 

I quite appreciate that the circumstances under which the debate 
on EDC ratification will occur would be improved if a solution to 
the Trieste problem had already been reached. However, serious 
parliamentary difficulties had also to be overcome in Germany and 
exist in France, where it is our hope and expectation that the EDC 
debate will be inaugurated in May. As regards Trieste, you may 
depend on the continuation of the most determined efforts of the 
United States and, I am sure, the United Kingdom through the 
medium of the present discussions on those to follow with your rep- 
resentatives, to assist in reaching an acceptable sclution. Given the 
desire of the two Governments principally involved also to reach a 
solutio: I am confident that a just one will be found. 

In any event, it seems clear from the Berlin conference and ensu- 
ing events that, more than ever, the creation of the European De- 
fense Community marks the critical turning point in the long and 
arduous battle by the North Atlantic Community lastingly to halt 
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the advance of Soviet imperialism and to promote the cause of Eu- 
ropean unity. That deep conviction prompts me to urge that noth- 
ing deter you from use of the majority, however slim, which sup- 
ports your Government to cement Italy’s place in the Community 
of Six. Permit me to stress the view of the U.S. Government that 
necessity for speed is paramount. 

Trusting in the mutuality of interests of our Governments and 
peoples, and appreciating the frankness with which you have writ- 
ten to me, my confidence in the success of our joint endeavors is 
increased. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


70G 00/4-1254 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the Embassy 
in Yugoslavia‘ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, April 12, 1954—7 p.m. 
153. Limit distribution. From Dulles.? In absence Popovic, please 


communicate in conjunction with your British colleague who will 
receive similar instructions following message to acting Foreign 
Minister or highest available Yugoslav authority: 


“Mr. Eden and I have taken the occasion of my visit to London 
to review the status of the negotiations on the settlement of the 
Trieste problem. We are extremely disturbed that after two and a 
half months of negotiations, at the last meeting the Yugoslav rep- 
resentative indicated there was little possibility of prompt conclu- 
sion of the present phase of the negotiations and the beginning of 
discussions with the Italian Government. We are particularly dis- 
appointed that at the last meeting subjects were reopened on which 
it was thought understanding been reached. 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Trieste, and to the Department of State with 
instructions to pass to Defense for Nesh and Lemnitzer 

*Dulles flew to London on Apr. 10 for brief talks with Eden. In telegram 4520 
from London, Apr 13, Thompson reported that he and Harrison had attended a 
meeting between Dulles and Eden regarding Trieste. According to Thompson, there 
appeared to be general agreement that the two countries should continue their 
effort along the lines already agreed upon and that they should insist upon the in- 
clusion of San Servola in the area transferred to Italy. It was also agreed at this 
meeting that they could not insist upon Italian acceptance of international adminis- 
tration of the free port. Eden said that he wished to make clear that any additional 
British economic aid was contingent on getting a solution of the Trieste problem 
(750G .00/4-1354) Dulles flew from London to Paris the evening of Apr. 14 for brief 
talks with Foreign Minister Bidault before returning to the United States on Apr 
14 
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I am bound to point out that the longer the discussions with 
Italy are delayed, the more difficult it will be to secure the agree- 
ment of Italy to the proposed settlement. Mr. Eden and I consider 
this continued delay will seriously jeopardize possibilities of a solu- 
tion and urgently hope that the present phase of the discussions be 
promptly concluded in order that we may open discussions with the 
Italian Government with a view to arriving at an agreed solution 
at the earliest possible date.” 


While it is not desired that the Ambassadors in Belgrade get in- 
volved in the negotiations, if questioned as to what is meant by re- 
opening subjects, they might point out that Yugoslav Foreign Min- 
ister had agreed to accept the offer of the good offices of the US 
and UK Governments to endeavor to facilitate settlement of finan- 
cial questions outstanding between Yugoslavia and Italy. Yugoslav 
representative at London talks has now taken position that lump 
sum settlement must be agreed upon simultaneously with the solu- 
tion of the Trieste problem, thereby making the solution of Trieste 
problem contingent upon settlement of reparations and other fi- 
nancial questions. Moreover, Yugoslav representative had earlier 
indicated steps which Yugoslav Government considered necessary 
before it could agree to assumption of administration of Zone A by 
Italian Government. In case of minorities, he had stated that it 
would be sufficient for two governments to agree in principle to ne- 
gotiate on a reciprocal basis a minorities statute covering certain 
subjects. Yugoslav position now appears to be that there must be 
two different statutes and that they must actually be completed 
before US and UK Governments could relinquish administration of 
Zone A. 

These and other positions which Yugoslav Government have 
adopted appear to indicate an unwillingness to bring London dis- 
cussions to conclusion. Believe Embassy is sufficiently familiar our 
position on other points to handle any discussion but suggest in 
particular that if territorial issue comes up, they should insist 
firmly upon enlarging area to go to Italy to include San Servola.* 

ALDRICH 


"The letter from Eden and Dulles was delivered to Acting Foreign Minister 
Bebler the evening of Apr. 13 by Wallner and the Counselor of the British Embassy 
in Belgrade. The discussion which took place at this time was described in telegram 
1117 from Belgrade, Apr. 13, summarized in footnote 5, infra 





No. 184 


TMG 06/4-1454 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Chief United 
States Negotiator in London (Thompson/" 


TOP SECRET Bevcrape, April 14, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Tomay: I find with regret that I have never replied to your 
letter of February 14* which arrived while I was away but which I 
read upon my return about the middle of March. I was happy to 
hear that the briefing books turned out to be of some use to you, 
and I hope they justified my insistence with the staff here that 
they be compiled. I had a feeling that your documentation from the 
Department would not be anything to cheer about and that the 
time might well come when you would require more detailed inivr- 
mation. I had hoped the Department would let me send Woodie* 
just at the outset to fill you in, particularly as he always had a 
clear grasp of the essentials of this problem from the Belgrade end. 

We were delighted to hear about the birth of your daughter and 
send many congratulations. Woodie told me only yest. day that 
Jane* has gone to England and so I hope you will have something 
of a family reunion. Inasmuch as we negotiated here almost stead- 
ily for three months over the possibility of getting a conference, | 
cannot confess to any surprise at the amount of time which the 
London talks require. On the other hand, we more or less invited 
this lengthy negotiation by our own insistence that all possibilities 
of a settlement should be explored. Like yourself, I still feel that 
the Yugoslavs want a settlement, but they will certainly extract ev- 
erything they can. Yesterday's developments were a good case in 
point. The British instructions did not arrive until late and so our 
meeting with Bebler was at his house in the evening.*® Shattock 





'Riddleberger also sent a copy of this letter to Hooker 

*Not printed. (750G.00/2-1454) 

*Woodruff Wallner 

‘Jane Thompson 

‘At this meeting Wallner and the British Counselor of Embassy delivered the 
Eden-Dulles communication to Acting Foreign Minister Bebler In the conversation 
which ensued, Bebler said that he was struck by the impression apparently gained 
by Eden and Dulles that Yugoslavia was creating major difficulties in the London 
negotiations, a view with which Bebler strongly disagreed. He also said that the 
Yugoslav Government had been deeply disappointed in the amount proposed for the 
financing of the new port and had hoped for adequate financial assistance in the 
amount of $55 million, especially in light of the Eisenhower-Popovit conversation 
on Mar 11 (see Document 173). Bebler indicated further that Yugoslavia wished to 
have direct Yugoslav-Italian negotiations on the question of reparations and that 

Continued 
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and | did our best, but I should say that Bebler was all too well 
prepared to deal with the Dulles-Eden message. It must not be for- 
gotten that here the top officials live, breathe and sleep with Tri- 
este. It is a problem that for them is of paramount importance and 
on which they think both we and the British are pro-Italian. They 
will, therefore, try to extract from us every conceivable concession, 
and I have never thought that any sort of general appeals from 
even very high sources will evoke large concessions. | think every 
point will be fought over bitterly until they have gotten what they 
consider to be the last drop of juice. I think reparations is a good 
case of this, and there is no point in the Department making opti- 
mistic assumptions that have no basis in fact. On the question of 
the necessity for speed, I doubt if the Yugoslavs are the least bit 
impressed as negotiations in one form or another have been going 
on for years. They can also read the papers and find out that Brit- 
ish and American dependents are returning to Trieste. In other 
words, we advance on this problem through a series of tough ex- 
changes on every point, and I see no reason to assume that this 
will change in the near future. You will probably have observed 
from my message of late last night how ingenious the Yugoslavs 
are in face of the Dulles-Eden message. The Yugoslavs know quite 
well that unless the reparations question is settled simultaneously 


with Trieste that they will probably never get one thin dime from 
the Italians. This, I can only add, is probably highly realistic on 
their part. I hope we made some progress on minorities last night 
but that you will find out soon enough in London. 
With sympathetic regards and the hope that some day you may 
see Vienna again, 
As ever, 


JIMMIE 





Yugoslavia would press for a lump-sum settlement. There was also brief discussion 
of the minority question and other matters. The question of San Servola did not 
come up. This conversation was described in telegram 1117 from Belgrade, Apr. 13. 
(750G .00/ 4-1354) 











No. 185 
740 .5/ 4-1954 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Secretary of State, at Paris' 


TOP SECRET Rome, April 19, 1954. 

Dear Foster: Before you see Foreign Minister Attilio Piccioni of 
Italy, may I urge you to read the enclosed memorandum of a con- 
versation I had on Saturday last with Minister Massimo Magistrati 
of the Foreign Office. Count Magistrati is accompanying Signor 
Piccioni to Paris, and I gather will do much of his interpreting for 
him. 

The memorandum may prepare you for some delicate, if not slip- 
pery angles on Trieste and EDC that are likely to develop in your 
meeting with Piccioni. 

It seems to me that if a Trieste solution can soon be got, there is 
no good reason why EDC should not be ratified in Italy before 
winter. 

As I know you are fully aware, regardless of what the Italians 
may say, they will not pass EDC until the Trieste question is at 
least within sight of settlement. But it is also well to bear in mind 
that there is absolutely no sense of urgency about EDC in the Gov- 
ernment, as most Italians firmly believe that the USA has no alter- 
native to waiting for it. This gives force to the point raised by the 
attached memorandum: quite apart from the Trieste question, the 
Government is capable of postponing EDC ratificatiun, if by so 
doing it can in any way better its own party position. 

I am also sad to report that the brief moment when it looked to 
me and to Bedell Smith as though the Scelba Government really 
intended to act vigorously all along the line on Western policy, 
using the debate on EDC in Italy as the signal for an all out politi- 
cal attack on the Communist problem,’ is past. Unless you can 
offer a solid Trieste carrot, or raise some more vigorous stick to 
secure EDC ratification than any we have at hand here, I very 
much fear that the Scelba pro-EDC and anti-Communist drives will 
both proceed at the speed of cold molasses. 

Piccioni, as you will also see from the enclosed memorandum, 
may mislead you on all these questions, partly because of his own 
unfamiliarity with them, and partly because he feels himself unfit 





‘Dulles was in Paris Apr. 21-24 to attend the Thirteenth Ministerial meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council; for documentation on this meeting, see vol. v, Part 1, 
pp. 508 ff 

"Fer correspondence between Luce and Smith on this subject during March and 
April 1954, see vol. vi, Part 2, pp. 1660 and 1671 
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by preference, experience, temperament and capacity for his 
present position. .. . 

But I have watched—as the whole world has watched—with in- 
creasing astonishment and boundiess admiration the extraordinary 
and inspired way you have handled the difficult personalities and 
the portentous questions that have faced you in this crowded and 
crucial year. I suspect that Signor Piccioni and EDC and the Tri- 
este question will not present you with too difficult a problem. 

Cordially, 
CLARE 


{Enclosure} 
Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


SECRET [Rome,] April 17, 1954. 

Count Magistrati of the Foreign Office called to see me at Villa 
Taverna at his request. He held forth at considerable length on the 
following subjects: 


(a) The ratification of EDC 
(b) The Trieste question 


(a) The Ratification of EDC 


Magistrati said that the President's message on U.S. Assurances 
to the EDC Countries* had greatly strengthened the chances of 
EDC ratification in Italy, but that the real danger EDC faced in 
Italy rose (a) from the internal political situation, and (b) from the 
status of the Trieste question. 

He then described the internal political situation. There is every 
reason to believe that both the MSI (neo-Fascists) and the PNM 
(Monarchists) would vote for EDC (if only as an anti-Communist 
measure) if the issue is presented as an international and national 
issue, transcending all purely party considerations and polemics— 
Le., provided the Scelba Government does not tie up the vote on 
EDC to a vote of confidence in the Government. Thus, the ratifica- 
tion of EDC by a large majority was a very real possibility, unless 
the Government itself deliberately used EDC as a political device to 
force its opposition on the Right (MSI-PNM) into a position where 
to vote for ratification would also be to vote for maintaining the 
present Coalition in power. He was plainly worried that Scelba, 
under the guidance of De Gasperi, intended to do just this. More- 





"For text of this letter, transmitted in telegram 3394 to Rome, Apr. 15, see De 
partment of State Bulletin, Apr. 26, 1954, pp. 619-620 
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over, there is increasing evidence that Scelba is playing with the 
idea of winning some Nenni-Socialists support for EDC. I then told 
him that in my conversation with the Prime Minister on April 16,* 
Scelba had clearly indicated as much. Magistrati said this “con- 
firmed his suspicions,” and that in his opinion this was a danger- 
ous and certainly in the end futile game. The Christian Democrats 
should know this from their experience in trying to woo the Nenni- 
Socialists to their side on the electoral law issue in 1951-52. There 
was nothing to be hoped from the Nenni-Socialists on support for 
pro-West policies. 

Magistrati clearly believed that if EDC failed to pass, the fault 
would be the CD party-leadership’s, for making EDC a partisan 
rather than a national issue. Moreover, if the government contin- 
ued to insist on making EDC ratification contingent on a vote of 
confidence in the Government, EDC would certainly not pass, and 
the Government would probably fall, as this tactic would make it 
mandatory for the MSI-PNM right and even for some CD's to vote 
against it. It would then be terribly difficult to form a new govern- 
ment, and EDC ratification would not come to pass this year. 

I told Magistrati that I had been increasingly aware of this dis- 
turbing situation and that my concern about the serious intentions 
of the Scelba Government re EDC dated from the failure of the 
Government to introduce EDC as urgency legislation which it could 
easily have done at the time. | said we were now also convinced 
that the votes for ratification were there—either by a slim majority 
with the MSI and PNM opposing, or a large majority with the 
PNM and even MSI voting for it if the Government was willing to 
pose the issue without linking it to a vote of confidence. | pointed 
out that the “excuse” we have been given until very recently was 
that the absence of a Trieste solution would, in itself, give the MSI, 
the Monarchists and even some CD's a plausible if not real reason 
to vote against it. Magistrati replied that while there certainly was 
a definite relation between the solution of the Trieste question and 
the ratification of EDC, Trieste was not as decisive a factor as 
many in and out of the Government pretended. 

He then went on to discuss the Trieste question, beginning with 
the Secretary's letter to Scelba.* 


(b) The Trieste Question 

Two years ago, Magistrati said, it would have been easier for 
Italy to accept a compromise Trieste solution than now. Then, De 
Gasperi’s government was strong enough to accept it, and public 





*This conversation was reported in telegram 3268 from Rome, Apr. 16, printed in 
Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 26, 1954, pp. 619-620 
*Document 1&2 
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feeling (in the era of large US. aid programs and a relatively 
weeker Yugoslavia) was not running so high on the issue. The cli- 
mate for a compromise is much worse now because the Govern- 
ment is much weaker, U.S. aid has dwindled, Yugoslavia has grown 
stronger and more menacing, and above all, the long delay on the 
October 8th decision combined with the build up of tension because 
of Italy's seif-restraint in this period have all made the situation 
much more difficult. A solution which is not better than October 
8th would now be all but impossible for the Government to accept. 
If it did so, it would fall as a result of it. 

Scelba, he said, was greatly disturbed because the Secretary's 
letter had made no mention either of the March 48 Declaration or 
of the October 8th. He wondered if this meant the October 8th deci- 
sion had been scrapped. I pointed out that there was no need for 
the Secretary to mention October 8th, which was viewed even by 
the Italians as a temporary solution, as the Trieste question now 
posed itself in the London talks in terms of trying to reach a per- 
manent settlement. Such a solution if found would naturally be 
preferable to October 8th, and therefore would obviate it. It was 
not necessary then for the Secretary to raise the question of Octo- 
ber 8th in his letter, as he assumed no doubt that Italy understood 
we were working for a permanent solution. Magistrati indicated 
that the Foreign Office was greatly afraid that what would come 
out of the London talks would be “another diktat” like October 8th, 
but one less favorable to Italy. The optimistic “leaks” from Popovic 
in Belgrade fed this unhappy suspicion and spread alarm through- 
out the Foreign Office. I assured him there was no intention of 
facing Italy with a “diktat” solution. I told him very emphatically 
that we believed a reasonable solution which Italy would voluntari- 
ly accept was altogether possible as well as desirable, and that | 
hoped Italy would agree this was so, after the projected London 
meeting. Magistrati then said that the difficult problem was this: a 
reasonable solution was not necessarily one that Italian public 
opinion (which was unreasonable—i.e., “emotional and sentimen- 
tal” about Trieste) could easily accept. For example, he, Magistrati, 
privately felt that it was a blessing in disguise that Italy had lost 
its colonies by the peace treaties. When he thought of France's 
problems in Indo-China and Morocco, he shuddered to think of the 
difficulties a poor and weakened postwar Italy might today be 
facing in Libya, Abyssinia and Eritrea if she still held them. Again, 
very few Italians had ever been to Trieste, and not one out of a 
thousand knew where Servola or Zaule were, and cared even less. 
Nevertheless, the Italian people suffered and continue to suffer a 
deep wound to their national pride because of the loss of these colo- 
nies and the failure to get the FTT back. That is why they now are 
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so emotional about Trieste. The problem, therefore, was not the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness per se of a Trieste solution, but 
how to get Italians to accept the last severe wound to their pride 
that any solution short of the return of the whole FTT would be 
certain to inflict. The long delay on the October 8th decision had 
further heightened the emotional tension and aggravated the sense 
of injured national dignity. Indeed, the successful implementation 
of October 8th (things going as they have) would be even better 
from a public opinion point of view than a reasonable solution of 
Trieste, since this could now be construed as a real victory over 
Yugoslav diplomacy and intransigence. 

Moreover, in the present situation the news out of Ankara about 
the Turko-Yugoslav pact nations not only made Italians very nerv- 
ous but “very thoughtful.” What for example would Greece do, or 
France, if a Yugoslavian-Italian conflict broke out over their fron- 
tiers? Who would support whom in such a case where the two war- 
ring nations were all tied in criss cross pacts to defend one another 
within one grand alliance? It was all very confusing to public opin- 
ion. Italians, however, were on the record inclined to believe that 
they would probably get the worst of such a situation even though 
they were an EDC-NATO nation. 

Magistrati wondered if, along with a “reasonable Trieste solu- 
tion” some other compensation might not be simultaneously pre- 
sented to Italian public opinion. He had no idea of what such com- 
pensation might be. For example, if it were possible (which Magis- 
trati realized it was not) to assure Italy's entrance into the UN at 
the same time, or say, for Italy to be given some large and signifi- 
cant command in NATO, or some special important role in the 
EDC-EPO set up, or some special help to and recognition of her air 
force, or any role of world wide significance—though he could not 
precisely think what would “do” it, and believed in the final analy- 
sis nothing could compensate for the loss of Zone B—=still it might 
be helpful. 

The importance of the Trieste question now was that it is being 
used by Italians and abused by Communists to gauge the value the 
West attaches to the importance of Italy as an ally. Italian public 
opinion always saw Italy as thrust into the lackey’s part of the 
lowly subordinate, the messenger boy, or poor relative of the Big 
Three, forever “taking orders” from her former conquerers and bet- 
ters. The Communists, and perhaps not without reason, made 
much of the inferior colonial status the Big Three always assigned 
to Italy. 

The virtue, Magistrati said, of De Gasperi was that he managed 
to dramatize the importance of Italy to the West by his early es- 
pousal of European integration. He managed to put Italy into a fa- 
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vorable international spotlight, and made a world figure of himself 
precisely because he could do so. But—Mr. Attilio Piccioni . . . ?* 
Magistrati was “very nervous” about the meeting between Dulles 
and Piccioni in Paris. Piccioni did not have either De Gasperi's or 
Pella’s commanding personality, and he certainly did not have De 
Gasperi's experience and shrewdness 

Nevertheless, Magistrati said the meeting between Dulles and 
Piccioni must be treated importantly, as Italian public opinion 
would be watching most attentively to see if the new Italian For- 
eign Minister would be given the same attention always accorded 
Eden, Bidault and Adenauer. The danger plainly was that Dulles 
would mistake Piccioni’s ignorance of foreign affairs—especially 
the Trieste question—for acquiescence in all] his (Dulles’) ideas. The 
result could be unfortunate for all concerned. 

It was plain that Magistrati (like the entire Foreign Office) was 
bitterly regretting the loss of a De Gasperi or Pella, and was facing 
Paris in a mood of deep uncertainty and discouragement 

Ciare Boorne Luce 


*Ellipsis in the source text 


No. 186 


7, 4 24 


Acting Foreign Minister Bebler to the Secretary of State' 


I wish to express my appreciation for the message of April 13" on 
the Trieste issue which you sent me in my capacity of Acting Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. To my Government it was a 
new evidence of the desire of the United States and British Govern- 
ments that an agreed and final settlement of that issue be found in 
the present negotiations, and this entirely corresponds io the 
wishes of my Government, too. Therefore, we also rerret that the 
negotiations in London have suffered such a delay. However, we 
cannot agree with the opinion that the responsibility for it would 
rest upon us. On the basic, ie., the territorial question, we have 
made the maximum possible sacrifices. We in fact conceded not 
only Trieste, but also the entire remaining part of Zone A, includ- 
ing pure Slovene areas both on the coast and in the hinterland. If 


'This message was presented to Acting Secretary Smith by Ambassador Mates in 
Washington on Apr. 21. A memorandum of the brief conversation between Mates 
and Smith at that time is in file 750G 00/4-2154 

"Transmitted in Document 1&2 
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today it can be said that this question—the most difficult one—is 
settled, it should be noted that the settlement was reached exclu- 
sively owing to our utmost conceding. 

We have expected that our good will and sacrifices as to the fun- 
damental question would be reciprocated by a favorable attitude 
toward our position on the other, relatively minor points. We ex- 
pected that on these points such solutions would be found which 
would make it possible for our public opinion to accept, though 
with deep dissatisfaction, the entire settlement of the issue, and 
this not as an imposed solution but as a real agreement. Indeed, 
only such an agreement would be what all the interested Govern- 
ments ought to be striving for—the avenue to still better relations 
between Yugoslavia and the Western Great Powers, and to good 
neighborly and friendly relations between Yugoslavia and Italy. 

Yet to our regret we had to note that we could not find the ex- 
pected understanding by our partners in the negotiations, and this 
just in the present final stage of the negotiations in which extreme 
efforts with a view to reaching an agreement on all the questions 
are made on our side. In these efforts we accepted the compromise 
proposals of our partners on a series of questions such as the Stat- 
ute of the Trieste Port, the future consular representations, etc. 

Nevertheless some questions are still open although in regard to 
them too the Yugoslav side made considerable concessions. These 
are: the question of funds for the development of Kopar, which is 
indispensable for the needs of the direct hinterland of Trieste de- 
prived of its civic and economic center; the question of reparations 
which can be quickly resolved with a minimum good will from the 
Italian side; and the question of the protection of the new Yugoslav 
ethnic minority which will fall under Italian authority upon the 
annexation of Trieste to Italy. 

To this last matter public opinion in Yugoslavia is extremely sen- 
sitive. The fate of Yugoslav minorities under Italy in the past—par- 
ticularly between the two wars—as well as at present, has been 
and remains one of the principal moral impediments to friendly re- 
lations between Yugoslavia and Italy. My Government considers it, 
therefore, absolutely essential that the agreement on Trieste 
should include as its component part such provisions which our 
public opinion could consider as a sufficient guarantee against any 
future denationalizing pressure on the new Yugoslav minority in 
Italy. 

In view of the above we anticipate in London: First, that the 
AMG in Trieste will assume the obligation to restitute and indem- 
nify as soon as possible and in any case prior to the Five Power 
Conference the estates of Slovene cultural organizations (Homes of 
Culture) which had been taken under the fascist rule. Second, that 
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the Agreement on Trieste will contain such principles of the Mi- 
nority Statute as the equality of both languages in that area, the 
right of the minority to an unhampered cultural life _ hooling, etc. 
(this Statute would apply also to the Italian minority in the region 
incorporated into Yugoslavia). Third, that Italy will assume the ob- 
ligation—in whatever form, even if by a unilateral declaration— 
that Trieste and the Trieste region shall receive a certain auton- 
omy (self-government) within Italy, which is indispensable both be- 
cause of its bilingual character and its specific economic function 
(for this latter reason the entire Trieste population regardless of 
ethnic origin wishes and expects such autonomy). 

In our view the above position will entirely be acceptable to the 
other Governments concerned, including the Italian Government. 
Therefore, in our judgment the agreement on the Trieste issue is 
within reach. We are confident that with due regard to the above 
circumstances, in a search for a settlement politically acceptable to 
Yugoslavia, mutual efforts could result in an agreement within the 
shortest time.* 


Betorape, April 20, 1954. 





*The source text is not signed 


No. 187 


1%) 1 PA 4-424 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Department of State’ 


SECRET Paris, April 24, 1954—7 p.m. 


Secto 12. Limit distribution. Italian Foreign Minister Piccioni 
called on me this morning. Following is résumé of our talk: Pic- 
cioni said he wished to explain to me briefly and very frankly the 
Italian situation. 

1. Trieste. Trieste is Italian Government's greatest single prob- 
lem. It is highly emotional question and vitally affects not only 
Italian action re EDC but future internal developments in Italy. 
Italian Government has introduced EDC into parliament but favor- 
able parliamentary action not possible unless Trieste settled. If 
there is a favorable solution to Trieste or a clearly defined indica- 
tion that a definite solution is in offing, Italian Government can 
count on additional support for EDC, particularly from Monar- 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, Ankara, Athens, Belgrade, and Geneva. The 
portion of this telegram which dealt with Trieste was also summarized in telegram 
5656 to London, Apr. 26. (750G.00/4-2654) 
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chists. Also Trieste solution will deprive both Communists and po- 
litical right of a propaganda weapon against EDC. 

2. Greek-Turk-Yugoslav-Balkan Pact. Desire to transform this 
Balkan Pact into a military alliance is viewed with extreme gravity 
by Italian Government. Piccioni purposely refrained from raising 
this at April 23 NAC meeting. However, trend toward tripartite 
Balkan military alliance has two serious aspects: 


(a) It will deeply affect NATO because such an alliance by two 
NATO members with a non-NATO member may indirectly involve 
other NATO members in commitments or course of action over 
which they have no control. Therefore, this is matter for NATO 
consideration. 

(b) Italy will never give its consent in NATO to the extension of 
the Balkan friendship treaty into a military alliance until Italy's 
relationship with Yugoslavia has been normalized. Italy holds that 
without NATO approval, Greece and Turkey are not free to make 
such military alliance. However it goes without saying that once 
relations between Italy and Yugoslavia are normalized, Italy would 
do everything it could to strengthen the defenses of this area. 


3. Anti-Communist Action by Italian Government. The Italian 
Government has recently taken steps for more active struggle 
against communism. This effort is most important but government 
should not have to fight on two fronts, that is, both the Commu- 
nists and increased unemployment at the same time. An increase 
in unemployment from lower offshore procurement would make 
government's position extremely difficult. Italian Government un- 
derstands that anti-Communist action would have good effect on 
US opinion, but present anti-Communist campaign will not pay off 
immediately. In other words, Italy needs medicine in form of off- 
shore procurement while it is still sick and not after it has recov- 
ered from its illness. 

4. Piccioni and Scelba would like very much to see the Secretary 
and hoped he could come to northern Italy to meet with him 
during his stay at Geneva. 

The Secretary replied to above presentation as follows: 


(1) He was glad that NAC meeting afforded him opportunity of 
frank exchange of views with Piccioni. US does not regard Trieste 
as minor problem; it is major problem and receives constant atten- 
tion at highest level, including President. Secretary believed con- 
siderable progress made in talks with eh ge and now possibili- 
ty of a solution which, while not altogether what Italian Govern- 
ment would like, nonetheless, would give large measure of satisfac- 
tion to Italy's legitimate aspirations. He +_~ at an early date we 
would be in position to talk with Italian Government about this. 

(2) Re Balkan Pact. Secretary agreed it was wise not to raise this 
matter in NAC. He had let our view in this respect be known to 
other governments which had queried us whether it would be fruit- 
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ful to discuss Balkan Pact in NAC April 23 meeting. As general ob- 
servation, US did not believe effective military planning in this 
area could proceed successfully without settlement of Trieste and 
normalized relations between Italy and Yugoslavia. 

(3) Re Offshore Procuremewt. Secretary said he was not in a posi- 
tion to discuss this. It is a matter which has been given much 
thought by Defense, FOA and State, but Secretary was not fully fa- 
miliar with most recent detailed aspects of problem. 

(4) Secretary asked Piccioni to express his sincere thanks to P.M. 
Scelba and to inform him he would like opportunity to meet with 
him in northern Italy for at least a few hours. In light of Geneva, 
he could not make definite commitment but would keep in touch 
with Italians through Ambassador Luce. 


Piccioni said he had one word to add. He knew US recognizes im- 
portance of early solution re Trieste, but because of this urgency 
Italy did not wish to be confronted with a request for direct negoti- 
ations between Italy and Yugoslavia. They had in past unfortunate 
experiences with direct talks and any exclusively bilateral negotia- 
tions would have no chance of successful conclusion. 

DULLES 


No. 188 


The Secretary of State to the Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


TOP SECRET Geneva, April 28, 1954. 


Dear Ciare: Thanks for your letter of April 19 with its enclo- 
sure.” I read this before seeing Piccioni. Also, you will have re- 
ceived my telegram reporting my talk with him. 

I think I did reassure him with respect to the importance we 
attach to Trieste. I hope he does not feel that Trieste is lost in our 
thinking about other matters. In fact, I am constantly thinking of 
the Trieste problem. When I was in London ten days ago, Anthony 
Eden and I had a full review from our ambassadors with respect to 
developments. I think some progress is being made, but all too 
slowly. I did what I could to speed matters up. 

If I do not have to return via Paris, | may return via Milan, and 
accept Scelba’s invitation to meet with him thereabouts. If I do 
that, | would of course hope that you could be present. 

With many thanks for the last paragraph of your letter, | am 


Sincerely yours, Joun Foster DULLES 





‘Dulles attended the Geneva Conference Apr 24-May 3 
*Document 185 
*Supra 
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No. 189 
61165 +444 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Rome, May 4, 1954—9 p.m 
3514. Limit distribution. While Italians advised previously in 

firmest manner Secretary would not bring up Trieste question and 

wished to talk on broader aspects of international problems, par- 

ticularly EDC, Scelba spent most of his time discussing Trieste. Fol- 

lowing is summary of frank 24-hour Milan discussion May 3:* 
Scelba in first hour brought out following points: 


1. He stated wished to speak in the most friendly but frank 
manner on mutual problems. He pointed out absolute necessity all 
democratic nations stick together to fight Communist menace, that 
what was needed was actions not w . Stated while he had only 
parliamentary majority of 8, he would continue De Gasperi's firm 

licy for NATO and EDC. Added Italy has done much in military 
ield as proof of her adherence to Atlantic Community. 

2. Trieste: “(7 ~ Italy's particular problems are basically 
small compared to others, solution of these problems would freatly 

owev- 


help her toward EDC and European Community. 
er, sta unequivocally and confidentially that unless Trieste 
solved eat Italian public and Parliament, would be 


impossible pass EDC despite government and democratic parties 
full realization EDC essential to Italy. Added while he had tried to 
divorce EDC and Trieste, this proves im ible because of internal 
political factors. Stated while obliged make categoric statement 
re impossibility EDC without Trieste, he would not state so public- 
ly. Scelba then said u cy re Trieste due to lack of implementa- 
tion October 8, adding Italian public believed we could now imple- 
ment October & and could not understand delay. Pointed up a. 
cy Trieste solution since knew it imperative for Italy pass EDC 
soonest. 

Added since October § (a) Tito had closed Zone A-B, (b) 4,000 
Italians compelled leave Zone B, (c) economic situation for Zone A 
greatly avated. Scelba confident US-UK cognizant Italian de- 
sires re Trieste. Then added (ominously) (a) not possible —_ 
—— temporary solution other than October 8 which US-U 
could grant today if they desired (b) not accept a final solution lim- 





‘Repeated for information to London and Belgrade 

*Dulles routed his return trip from Geneva to Washington through Milan where 
he met with Scelba at a villa near the Milan Malpensa Airport. Others present at 
the meeting were Luce, Merchant, Durbrow, and Engle for the United States, and 
Piccioni, Zoppi, and Canali for Italy 
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ited to Zone A. Pointed out his government could not accept solu- 
tion less acceptable than October & offered Pella. Assured, however, 
that whatever solution, Italy would not resort to force to obtain 
Zone B concessions. Requested pending solution closed zonal frof- 
tiers should be opened and consideration given to Italian émigres. 

Scelba stated Trieste’s international problem; therefore Western 
Powers should take positive action to reach solution, not defensive 
attitude. Pointed out in general West defective in actions vis-a-vis 
East basically being on defensive versus USSR. He made it clear 
that while Yugoslavs not satellites, he considered them as Commu- 
nist regime to be basically “on Eastern side”. 

3. Economic problems: Scelba stated economic situation not good 
with 2 million unemployed, 1.5 million under-employed and 1 mil- 
lion mew job seekers coming into labor market next few years 
which m necessary Italy receive additional aid fiscal 1955. This 
necessary because Communists using large numbers seeking em- 
— as their best anti-democratic weapons. After thanking 

retary for his excellent Geneva speech on immigration, Scelba 
stated difficult to understand, as he had learned from press and 
other sources, why Italy not slated for economic aid fiscal 1955, 
while Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey to get aid. He pled for special 
consideration re aid because of size of Italy, unemployment and un- 
stable economic situation. Stated ag! -— Italians had im- 
pression we had little confidence in Italy while seemed to show 
more confidence in Yugoslav Communists and others. He then 
brought forth following idea, apparently based upon misinterpreta- 


tion of statement in retary’ letter of January 14° regarding 
OSP, etc., which indicated we a give more aid to Italy next 


ave on guid pro quo basis. oring quid pro quo emphasis of 
etter Sceiba asked that as part of 1955 aid we send highly quali- 
fied technicians to Italy to study entire economy with purpose of 
transforming it into more viable entity. Pointed out government 
has now launched plans to do what it can to remedy unemploy- 
ment situation, but indicated source of funds not yet clear. He re- 
quested Secretary to give most serious and careful consideration to 
granting additional aid and sending technicians. 

4. Hydrogen bomb: Scelba assured Secretary Italian Government 
will take a most firm position in favor of possible use of H-bomb, 
which he hopes will never have to be used since it is the best guar- 
antee of peace and the only way West can match large Soviet mili- 
tary strength. 

5. Balkan pact: Re Balkan pact Scelba stated Piccioni had made 
Italian attitude this subject quite clear in Paris.* 


Secretary in frank reply brought out following points: 


(1) He and US public opinion had received good impression of 
vigorous and realistic policies being followed by Scelba’s Govern- 
ment and his anti-Communist moves. 





*Not printed 
*Regarding the conversation between Piccioni and Dulles in Paris, Apr. 24, see 
Document 187 
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(2) Secretary was pleased to learn views of both governments re 
Communist peril were similar. Threat can only be met by vigorous 
methods. Secretary pointed out Kremlin formed monolithic, 
highly-disciplined groupings of some 800 million persons, and was 
my hE, its control, particularly in Southeast Asia 
The iet type of enforced unity calls for vigorous efforts, for vol- 
untary unity by others which entails voluntary sacrifices, many of 
which US has already made in trying to assist its friends financia)- 
ly and militarily since war. Unless Europe voluntarily is united, it 
might well be united in the Communist fashion. This, of course, 
would also include Italy. 

(3) Lack of European unity: Secretary stated he would be lacking 
in candor if did not state is rising discouragement in US at 
lack of European unity. Our economic aid since the beginning had 
as its objective the unification of Europe, but many Americans now 
feel this aid may have been used merely subsidize old systems and 
maintain disunity of Eu . There are some in US who feel might 
bring about greater unity by stopping US aid so that force of reali- 
ty and consequences would cause Europeans on their own to unit 

is great |) in US over slow progress EDC ratifi- 
cation by Italy rance. Europe facing critical situation; unless 
t should immediately take vigorous steps to unify, time might 
well pass when unification would be possible. Some countries 
seemed believe only reason for unity was to please US, but there 
are many more fundamental reasons for unity than this. 

(4) Trieste: Secretary made it quite clear he could not discuss any 
way urgent Trieste soundings in London. Added while he fully un- 
derstands importance of Trieste to Italy, would be quite wrong for 
any one believe that holding up ratification of could be used 
bring about more favorable solution Trieste. If European unity 
my ty pn eo eet 
tant in face i serious ts which might take 
place. When Piccioni pointed out consideration must be given to in- 
dividual sentiments of countries for such as Trieste, . 
retary replied that if matters like this permitted to perpetuate dis- 
wand it could only lead to eventual war or Kremlin unification of 

rope. 

Secretary pointed out US-UK doing all that they can to try to 
work out an equitable, acceptable Trieste solution. He realized 
fully the ae of Trieste to Italy, as did the President, both 
of whom fully cognizant of many problems involved. Secretary 
added were using all our resources to get a solution along lines Oc- 
tober 8th, which was itself just a mere skeleton first step L 
While he did not believe any solution arrived at would be fully wel- 
comed by all, the other stakes were so large that Italy and Yugo- 
slavia should be prepared to make sacrifices for the bi issues. 
When Scelba pleaded for implementation of October § now or a 
“temporary” solution, Secretary pointed out while 4 A — be 
lieve she able wait in hopes of getting better solution, he assumed 
any solution now would be final as far as humanly possible. We 
added that if Italians believed that any solution that might be 
worked out now would be temporary and thus perpetuate hatreds 
and tensions between Italians and Yugoslavs, we perhaps are wast- 
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ing our time trying find solution. Secretary then reverted to EDC, 
pointing out Italy had excellent opportunity to enhance its interna- 
tional position by passing EDC regardless of Trieste. Scelba unreal- 
istically interpolated that if we should now implement October 8th, 
this would help Yugoslavia and Italy to get together and lead to a 
final solution. Both Piccioni and Scelba endeavored make compari- 
son between Saar and Trieste, with which comparison Secretary 
did not concur. 

(5) Economic aid: Secretary stated not in position discuss aid 
since he did not know plans. Added in continuing help build up the 
NATO forces we are not favoring the Yugoslavs, Greeks or others 
more than Italy, with whom we have, and wish to maintain, best of 
relations. Our aid depends on the relative military and economic 
situation of each country. Secretary promised, however, to give con- 
sideration to Scelba’s request for aid and the despatch of high-level 
technicians.® 

(6) Facilities: Secretary inquired when Scelba thought he could 
sign facilities agreement which has been in negotiation for 15 
months, adding that while this was not the most important matter, 
the signing of the agreement would give considerable financial aid 
to Italy. Scelba was unable to give definitive answer on date stating 
two or three “juridical” points still to be solved since, because of 
Communist Parliamentary strength, wished to make sure that 
could sign an executive agreement and not have to pass through 
Parliament. Scelba promised deal personally with matter and ex- 
pressed hope difficulties would be ironed out in near future. 

(7) At end of discussion Scelba pled for more coordination in anti- 
Communist propaganda by democratic countries, pointing out 
Moscow has central control of all its propaganda which unfortu- 
nately sometimes was effective, such as peace partisans campaign 
against H-bomb and EDC. Scelba expressed desire for a centralized 
control of democratic propaganda where ideas would be pooled and 
offensive democratic propaganda developed. 


In closing the Secretary stated he could not give definite indica- 
tion when it might be possible discuss Trieste with Brosio but 
hoped that it might take place in next two weeks. Secretary point- 
ed out that it was essential, in order not to jeopardize the strenu- 
ous efforts US-UK have made in reaching Trieste solution, that 
nothing be done in Italy through the press or otherwise which 
might have an adverse effect in Yugoslavia 

Both expressed appreciation opportunity have frank friendly 
talk 

Department pass Paris and Trieste if deemed advisable. 

Luce 





*Regarding the consideration within the US Government of Scelba's request, see 
the Secretary's letter to Stassen, May 14, and Stassen's reply, May 18, in vol. vi, 
Part 2, pp. 1681 and 1684 
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No. 199 


Reigrade Exohasew files. bt * FOU). “Treeete Maw-Janme 1 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Bonbright) 


SECRET Betcrape, May 7, 1954. 
INPORMAL- PERSONAL 

Dear Jamie: I have just read the memorandum of April 20 set- 
ting forth Luciolli’s bill of complaints' and I must say I admire 
your patience. Would it not be possible occasionally to remind the 
Italians that the present procedure was the result of their refusal 
to go into a conference? Otherwise, we would al! be sitting down 
together and this impression of chumminess with the Yugoslavs 
would not exist. | remember when I was in Germany the last time 
that the Department occasionally instructed us or allowed us to 
remind the Germans from time to time that there had been a war 
of aggression in which they had been defeated and that certain 
consequences flowed therefrom. This sometimes helped when the 
Germans got too fresh, and perhaps the same sort of reminder to 
our Roman friends might be salutary. 

As to complaints about publicity, of course I get the same thing 
here from the Yugoslav side about the Italian press and govern- 
ment leaks. And, while I am on the subject, my personal opinion is 
that it has been a miracle that the whole story has not been spilled 
to date. Far too many people know the present state of affairs in- 
cluding the Italians, | am persuaded. I should not be the least bit 
surprised to read an accurate account in the press af any time, par- 
ticularly after the Secretary's visit to Milan. | am sure there are 
many good reasons for this trip of which I am not cognizant, but I 
confess to an unmitigated astonishment when I read it had been 
decided as | was sure it would lead to tremendous publicity and 
speculation on Trieste in the press. | thought this was just what 
Mrs. Luce wanted to avoid until we were ready in London to ap- 
proach the Italians and now we bring down this deluge of specula- 
tion at this time. So many stories are circulating that someone is 
certain to get close to the truth sometime soon.’ 





'Not found in Department of State files 

*According to New York Times correspondent Cyrus Sulzberger's diary entry for 
May 6, he dined with Ambassador Riddieberger that evening and showed Riddle 
berger a story he was dispatching “on the new secret formula for Trieste Sulz 
berger stated that Riddleberger confirmed the story entirely and was too discreet to 
ask where Sulzberger had obtained it. Riddleberger said with delight, “T!) bet this 
will send Luce into a tizzy.” These and other comments by Riddleberger regarding 
Ambassador Luce and Trieste are included in Sulzberger's A Long Row of Candles 
pp. 1005-1006 
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If we are going to continue to give economic aid to Yugoslavia, it 
is @ pity we have not been able to juggle the bookkeeping a bit so 
that I could promise something additional now. | know what prob- 
lems this presents to the Department and | have every sympathy 
with them. However, had we been able to do a little more, I am 
sure I could have buttoned up the package deal with Koca Popovic 
last week. I dislike intensely giving way to any form of blackmail, 
be it on this side of the Adriatic or the other and I suppose that 
everything the Yugoslavs ask for has to be doubled in order to 
meet the demands that will be forthcoming in Rome. On the other 
hand, all of this is peanuts in comparison with the military pro 
gram and | sometimes wonder if the master minding in Washing- 
ton is being done by some fellow who is fast in his calculations 
From my ECA days in Paris, | remember all too well the kind of 
mathematical manipulation that can be done towards the end of a 
fiscal year if someone in the right place applies himself to it. You 
will, no doubt, yourself recall several examples 

Baudet, the French Ambassador here, has just returned from 
Paris very depressed over EDC prospects. This is too bad and | am 
not sure that my clients here have helped very much with their 
kind, if unexpected, words. Something tells me that the French As 
sembly will not be stirred by Tito’s offer although given the Yugo 
slav distrust of Germany, and the size of its army, it might help 
provide a counterweight to German forces. 

I saw my first May Day Parade last Saturday and I must say 
that I was impressed. This, my dear Jamie, is a military country 
and I speak as one who has spent most of his European days in 
military countries.* 

[Here follow personal remarks | 

As ever, 
James W. Ripp_esercer 





"This letter was not sent until May 13 Riddleberger added the following post 
script, dated May 13 

“Thanks to the fact that we have only one classified pouch per week, my secre 
tary telle me my letter will only go off today and in rereading I see it is very 
much out of date However, | send it along for what it may be worth and shall not 
try to bring you up to date here as that has been done in recent telegrams The 
Trieste affair ic an awful mess a: the moment, but perhaps we can straighten it out 
without too much damage being done | have now found out that Cy Sulzberger 
knew the whole story when he arrived in Yugoslavia This does not excuse Tite. but 
it does confirm some of the Yugoslave suspicions. Cy told me he had picked up all 
essential pornts in Italy and | assume he was determined to use them to obtain con 
firmation from Tito 











No. 191 
Editorial Note 


On May 8, the New York Times published a report by Cyrus Sulz- 
berger disclosing most of the details of the plan for resolving the 
Trieste dispute that had been worked out in the secret negotiations 
in London. The following day, it published a report by Sulzberger 
on his interview with Tito at Bled on May &, in which Tito had dis- 
cussed his own plan for a settlement on Trieste, one which Sulz. 
berger said closely resembled the plan being considered in London 
On May 11, the Yugoslav newspaper Borba published the full tran- 
script of the Tito-Sulzberger interview 

In telegram 1206 from Belgrade, May 11, Ambassador Riddle- 
berger pointed out that the Borba version differed from the Sulz- 
berger story in that it showed that Tito did not take the initiative 
in disclosing the elements of the London negotiations, but that he 
only replied to skillful and well-informed questioning by Sulz- 
berger. Riddleberger said that it was plain that Tito had confirmed 
publicly many, but not all, of the essential elements of the pro 
posed package deal. (750G.00/5-1154) 

As a result of these disclosures, the Department of State instruct- 
ed Ambassador Luce to inform the Italian Government of the 
United States displeasure at Tito’s actions and to say that both the 
Sulzberger and Borba versions were inaccurate in certain respects 
Luce was also to indicate that within a short time the United 
States and the United Kingdom expected to be able to propose to 
the Italian Government a basis for discussion which would lead to 
a satisfactory settlement and to ask the Italian Government not to 
make any statement which would prejudice the possibility of 
achieving a settlement. (750G.00/5-1154) In telegram 3645 from 
Rome, May 12, Luce reported that she had communicated these 
views to Zoppi, who, in the course of their conversation, handed 
Luce an informal paper presenting a statement of the Italian Gov- 
ernment's displeasure over the disclosures. (750G 00/5-1254) 
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No. 192 
> > 2564 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Lonvon, May 23, 1954—3 p.m 


5289. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson. Realize more involved than Trieste negotiations 
and that I am not in position judge our policy vis-a-vis Yugoslavia 
but believe we must bring matters to a head and do not see why in 
face of outrageous Yugoslav attacks we should remain on defen- 
sive. Belgrade’s 378.* Could we not by note or in Belgrade forceful- 
ly present following bill of particulars? 

Yugoslavs have drug out negotiations for nearly four months. We 
would have good reason to believe they are deliberately playing for 
breakdown. At start of negotiations it was agreed that they would 
remain secret until concluded, yet to our certain knowledge a re- 
sponsible Yugoslav official (Bebler) has deliberately and repeatedly 
informed members of diplomatic corps not to mention Tito'’s public 
statement. Yugoslav Government must have been aware of extent 
to which such disclosures would make settlement more difficult 
Early in negotiations Yugoslav representative stated his govern- 
ment realized settlement would become permanent but could not 
say so publicly because of effect on public opinion. Now after 
months of negotiation Yugoslavia reverses position based on state- 
ments Italian officials which they knew would be made and which 
they have provoked by deliberate leaks. What promises on defini- 
tive nature of settlement does Popovic refer? We are sticking to our 
willingness to make statement of non-support and to ourselves 





‘Repeated for information to Rome. Belgrade, and Trieste 

*In telegram 378. May 22. Riddleberger described the demarche he had made that 
morning to Foren Minister Popovic requesting the Yugoslav Government to delay 
making any public announcement concerning further concrete developments toward 
a formal alliance among Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey, because the United States 
felt Italy would react strongly to such an aneouncement and it might upset the very 
delicate negotiations in London on the Trieste question Riddleberger said that he 
had never seen Popovit so upset. The Foreign Minister said the demarche was an 
other example of US. policy being dictated by Italian desires. He asked in what way 
were vital Itahan interests adversely affected by converting the Balkan entente into 
a military alliance which could only strengthen the Western system of defense on 
which Italy depended Popovic expressed extreme bitterness about the state of the 
London negotiations and complained that the US and U K. negotiators were again 
attempting to water down the definit’ve character of the settlement Riddleberger 
recommended to the Department of “cate that, if tt wanted to persuade Yugoslavia 
to delay any announcement regarding the Balkan Pact, « showld make a deter 
mined effort to agree upon language which Yugoslavia could accept regarding the 
definitive aspect of the Trieste settlement (760 55-2254) 
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regard settlement as permanent. That is entirely different matter 
from our undertaking to make Italians sign and ratify statement 
that settlement is definitive which we never agreed to do. Text of 
declaration of non-support has been unchanged although we did 
refuse accept it as statement that settlement was final. Believe we 
should react vigorously to suggestion that we are acting under Ital- 
ian pressure and make clear that despite Yugoslav bad faith, we 
have still not discussed either substance or procedure of settlement 
with Italians. If latter seems strong expression we could point out 
that we agreed give Yugoslavia additional economic aid on condi- 
tion it not be connected to Trieste settlement yet Yugoslav Govern- 
ment and Tito in public statement have deliberately connected 
these matters. If this attempt at settlement now fails, fault will 
clearly be that of Yugoslav Government 
Recommend representations along these lines if Yugoslav reply 
not satisfactory.’ 
ALDRICH 





‘In telegram 3*17 from Rome. May 24. Lace reported that she thoroughly agreed 
with Thompsons views regarding what she called Popowst’s “wnsupportable’ dia 
tribe to Riddieberger In wiew of the fact that the Trieste neue could explode in 
italy at any moment, Luce advocated, among other things. a course of action in 
which the United States would abandon its role of fair-minded negotiators and 
become forceful arbiters of the Trieste question if Yugoslavia continued to give evi- 
dence of “deliberately trying to sabotage’ any agreement in London. (754 0/5 
2454) 


No. 193 


oe 44 Tebeg rar 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State' 


TOP SECRET NIACT Becorape, May 24, 1954—7 p.m 


1252. 1. As | was reading London's 5289 to Department,* Foreign 
Secretary requested me to call this afternoon to receive reply our 
demarche re Balkan entente and Trieste. Reply to demarche in im- 
mediately following telegram.’ 

2. In order dispel any misapprehension should make clear that 
we have maintained unremitting pressure on Yugoslav Govern- 
ment since the interview Mallet and I had with Foreign Secretary 





‘Also sent to London and repeated for information to Rome and Trieste 

* Supra 

"The teat of the Yugoslav reply was tranemitted in telegram 1258 from Belgrade 
May 24 (75900 5-244) 
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on March 31 (Embtel 1061*). This pressure has been applied pri- 
marily to territorial questions, aid, autonomy, and more recently 
on the definitive aspects of Trieste settlement. Belgrade is smal! 
capital in which principals in this affair meet frequently and no op- 
portunity has been missed to support Thompson and Department's 
instructions to the fullest. If I have contented myself with merely 
outlining the general line of my argumentation, it is because I am 
mindful of Department's admonitions on telegraph expense and to 
avoid interminably long messages. My interview with Popovic on 
May 22° was case in point and in this long wrangle I covered in 
effect every suggestion made by Thompson in London's 5289. To 
particularize, | have reproached Bebler for his indiscretions as 
have the British. I have reminded Yugoslav Government disclo 
sures would make settlement more difficult. I have told Popovic in 
plain words that Velebit had taken a position earlier which did not 
correspond to what he said to me. | have reiterated and empha- 
sized our willingness to regard settlement as de facto permanent 
and cited our declaration of nonsupport. | have told both Bebler 
and Foreign Secretary that Italian ratification is out of the ques- 
tion. I have reproached Popovic for having given out information 
on additional economic aid and have wrangled with him on entire 
aid questicn for hours at a time. As to our promises on definitive 
nature of settlement, | can only refer to Department's most precise 
instructions to me before London meeting was convoked.* My opin- 
ion is that Yugoslav Government does not believe us when we say 
we have not discussed London negotiations with Italians but | have 
done my best to convince Foreign Secretary 

3. I fully realize how wearing London negotiations must be but 
Trieste is a matter which involves deep national feelings not easily 
overcome. When I recall that negotiations Kehl’ consumed over a 
year with none of the animosities involved in Trieste, I do not 
become discouraged over the four months devoted to the London 
negotiations. It seems to me that we are now approaching agree- 
ment with Yugoslav Government thai so resembles October § as to 
make Italian acceptance at least theoretically possible, although | 
recognize that some difficult hurdles remain. This is a consumma- 
tion so devoutly to be desired that no effort will be spared by us to 
accomplish this end 

4. The argument with Foreign Secretary on May 22 re Trieste ne- 
gotiations was exhaustive and exhausting. | did not recede one inch 





*‘Decument 179 

‘See footnote 2. supra 

*Neo record of these instructions has been found in Department of State files 

"For dacumentation concerning the Keh! negotiations. see Foreign Relations 
1949, vol m. pp | ff 
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from positions that Thompson had taken in London and we fought 
over every important point with considerable bitterness on his side 
and firmness on mine. Feeling that perhaps this interview was cru- 
cial, | marshalled the entire array of our arguments and perhaps 
left him with the impression that the negotiations were about to 
break down. At one point I told him that it was thanks to our fore- 
sight and to our generosity that Yugoslavia was not experiencing a 
food crisis today and I reminded him that such attitude was hardly 
consistent with his charges of Italian influence on US policy. I cite 
this merely as examples of what has gone on in this long and diffi- 
cult negotiation. 

5. At interview this afternoon Foreign Secretary informed me 
that Velebit has now been instructed to accept latest formula pro- 
posed by US-UK. As I am not entirely certain of exact wording on 
which Thompson and Harrison have agreed, I was not in position 
to discuss text. I did, however, ask if this meant that question of 
Italian ratification had been dropped and Popovic replied in the af- 
firmative. I asked if these latest instructions in his opinion would 
allow us to conclude London negotiations promptly and he said he 
thought we were at the end.* 

RIDDLEBERGER 





*In telegram 5343 from London, May 25, Thompson reported that agreement was 
reached at a meeting with Velebit that day on all points except the description of 
the new boundary. (750G .00/5-2554) In telegram 5319 from London, May 25, repeat- 
ed to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste, Thompson said that he greatly appreciated the 
support he had from all concerned and expressed regret that his recent telegrams 
were open to the interpretation that he was criticizing the handling of matters in 
Belgrade He explained that these telegrams were meant to convey his opposition to 
what he considered unjustified Yugoslav demands and tactics likely to jeopardize 
the possibility of obtaining final agreement by Italy. (750G.00/5-2554) 
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No. 194 


EUR RA files lt 4 OD O14, “Treeste 194 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
(Barbour) to the Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) 


TOP SECRET [WaSHINGTON,] May 27, 1954. 
PERSONAL INFORMAL 

Dear Jimmie: Your letter to Jamie of May 7' apparently got 
stuck somewhere along the line, and I find it unanswered as I take 
over his desk.” 

With the good news of yesterday events seem to have overtaken 
most of the points that were on your mind, and I think you will 
agree that now that we are about to open the second phase of the 
Trieste exercise there is not much to be gained, and in fact it 
would probably be harmful, to call down the Italians as you sug- 
gested. Of course, we were aware of the risks in the Secretary's 
Milan meeting, but thought on balance that it was desirable. 

With the second phase of the negotiations about to open, the boot 
shifts to the other foot on the subject of leaks. Whatever may have 
been the original source of the previous leaks, and the information 
Cy Sulzberger picked up in Italy (some say it was the Yugoslavs 
here through the French and some doubt it; others refer to Bebler’s 
talk to the French Ambassador in Belgrade), it now becomes of the 
utmost importance that the Yugoslavs do not leak the substance of 
the tripartite understanding just arrived at. If they do, the Italians 
will certainly have to get improvements to save face, and it could 
easily lose us a settlement. I can foresee the possibility that if the 
Yugoslavs get nervous or exasperated about how the second phase 
of the negotiations are going, they might be tempted to leak. We 
may work up a telegram to you on this point, but in any case I 
know you will have it in mind. 

The Secretary's telegram of congratulations to you of yesterday® 
was sent with the heartfelt endorsement of us all. 

Sincerely, 
WALWORTH BARBOUR 





‘Document 190 

*Barbour succeeded Bonbright as Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs on May 27 

"The Secretary's congratulations were conveyed to Riddleberger in Belgrade on 
May 26. (750G6.00/5-2654) Congratulations were also sent to Thompson in telegram 
6367 to London, May 26. (750G.00/5-2654) 
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No. 195 


1G 5-204 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, May 27, 1954—6 p.m. 


5387. Limited distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lem- 
nitzer. From Thompson. At meeting today Velebit again proposed 
to send us letter and presented draft containing unacceptable cave- 
ats. Was persuaded drop letter entirely in return for our agree- 
ment include following sentence at end of first paragraph agreed 
record. “The Yugoslavian representative made it clear that should 
agreement not be reached as a result of the current negotiations 
the Yugoslav Government would not consider itself bound by the 
provisions of this record”. 

Velebit airmailing text Belgrade today and hopes initial 
Monday? at latest. Italian holiday Tuesday. Hope inform French 
and begin negotiations Italians Wednesday. 

On question financial settlement Velebit said his government 
would accept $15 million as partial settlement or $30 million in full 
settlement payable in goods over three years. (Although this my 
exact prediction I have never made any suggestion to him as to 
amount of possible settlement.) Velebit also agreed that Yugoslavia 
should be satisfied if memo of understanding could contain merely 
reference to financial negotiations provided we could obtain pri- 
vately firm assurance from Italians of sum acceptable to Yugoslavs. 

Velebit agreed to position on aid contained in my telegram 
5106, but believe would be useful if this could be followed up by 
Embassy Belgrade. 

Velebit also agreed to my request that no announcement be 
made completion of talks with them and said was agreed no state- 
ment should be made until settlement reached. 

Yesterday at social function saw Brosio for first time and told 
him we had virtually concluded with Yugoslavs. He contemplates 
long negotiation and remarked hoped we could finish by August. 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Paris ‘eyes only Ambassador), Rome, and 
Trieste 

*May 31 

"In telegram 5106, Thompson suggested that the United States make clear that 
the question of aid was entirely separate from the question of the Trieste settle. 
ment, and that, while the United States would consider sympathetically any Yugo- 
slav request for the use of counterpart funds to construct communications and other 
facilities which might be considered necessary as a result of the Trieste settlement, 
it was not making any specific allocation of aid for this purpose. (750G.00/5-1354) 
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Also said re publicity we could not expect Italians behave so well 
once negotiations with them start. 

Hope reach full agreement over week end with British on tactics. 
Believe most important that in Rome, Washington and here we 
convince Italians that while we have been careful leave way open 
for full consideration their views we are certain that on points cov- 
ered we have pushed Yugoslavs to maximum position. Should Ital- 
ians endeavor as Brosio implied pressure or influence us by stirring 
up public opinion against any essential element of proposal they 
will only be making trouble for themselves. Believe successful out- 
come negotiations may depend upon acceptance by Italian Govern- 
ment this basic fact.* 

ALDRICH 





*In telegram 6413 to London, May 28, the Department of State reported that the 
last paragraph of telegram 5387 from London raised an important question of tac- 
tics. It expressed the tentative view that if the United States undertook in Washing- 
ton and Rome to impress upon Italy that Yugoslavia had been pushed to its maxi- 
mum on the points covered, the discussion would likely involve the substance of the 
various points. The Department of State felt that Thompson should be the primary 
mouthpiece for dis ussion of the substantive elements and that whatever it might 
prove desirable to say in Washington or in Rome in support of Thompson's posi- 
tions, should be carefully and precisely defined in advance. (750G.00/5-2754) 


75 00/5-2854 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Chief United States 
Negotiator in London (Thompson) 


TOP SECREY Rome, May 28, 1954. 


My Dear Mr. AmpBassapor: Now that the soundings with the 
Yugoslavs have come to a successful close, | am writing you to ex- 
press my admiration for the manner in which you have so bril- 
liantly conducted the negotiations, steadily hammering back the 
Yugoslav demands until you have gotten them to positions which, I 
believe, can be presented to the Italians with hope of acceptance. 

I do not envy you the forthcoming talks with the Italians which 
in some ways may be even more trying than the soundings with 
the Yugoslavs. 1 know it must have been very discouraging for you 
personally to hear Ambassador Brosio’s comment about August,' 
as these Italian conversations will keep you away from your 





‘Reference is to the remark Brosio made to Thompson on May 26 and which 
Thompson reported in telegram 5387, supra 
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family, whom I know you miss a very great deal, and may force 
you to revise your plans for your home leave. 

One of the difficulties which I foresee is that the Italians, who in 
this connection have an ability amounting almost to genius, will 
try to probe in Washington and here for weak spots in the United 
States governmental position which you will be presenting to them 
in London. | want you to know that you can count upon my firm, 
steadfast support. I assume you have already taken precautions to 
ensure that there will be no weaknesses shown in Washington. Jim 
O'Sullivan has told me of the great importance which you attach to 
concealing from the Italians the amount of aid which they might 
expect in the event of a settlement. As he explained it, you now 
have available $20,000,000 in aid for Italy in the event a satisfac- 
tory solution is reached. You hope 19 be able to get the Italians to 
accommodate the Yugoslav figure <n a financial and reparation 
settlement with a promise from you to them of less than the full 
sum; say $10 to $15 million. This will leave you with a kitty of $5 
to $10 million which you will then have available to clinch Italian 
acceptance by being in a position to offer them something toward 
settlement of Italian claims. Only three of my officers have a de- 
tailed knowledge of the London negotiations and you can be confi- 
dent that there will be no revelations made here. 

I want you to feel free to come to Rome to talk with me at any 
time that you consider that a personal visit would be useful. On 
the other hand, as you may consider that a visit from you during 
the course of the negotiations would attract publicity and might 
give rise to unwarranted speculation in the press, | would be glad 
at any time to send Francis or Jim® to London or to receive Leon- 
ard Unger here. 

I understand that you and your family may be coming through 
Rome on your way home some time during the summer. | look for- 
ward very much to seeing you and Mrs. Thompson at that time. | 
myself am planning to return to the United States for a few weeks 
possibly in July® although my plans are, of course, contingent upon 
development of the Italian soundings. 

Sincerely yours, 
Crare Luce 





*Francis Williamson or James O'Sullivan 

"Lace returned to the United States on July | and remained until late August 
For documentation concerning her talks in Washington with various US. Govern. 
ment officials early in July, see vol. vi, Part 2, pp. 1686 ff 
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No. 197 


Agreed Record of Positions Reached at the Conclusion of Discus- 
sions in London, February 2-May 31, 1954, Between Representa- 
tives of the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Lonpon, May 31, 1954. 


Beginning on February 2, 1954, a series of discussions took place 
in London between representatives of the United Kingdom, United 
States and Yugoslav Governments in order to ascertain whether a 
basis for the solution of the Trieste problem could be found which 
would be acceptable to both Yugoslavia and Italy. A common desire 
for the solution of the problem was manifest during these discus- 
sions. The Yugoslav representative made it clear that, should 
agreement not be reached as a result of the current negotiations, 
the Yugoslav Government would not consider itself bound by the 
provisions of this record. 


1. Procedure 


The United Kingdom and United States representatives under- 
took to propose to the Italian Government that it enter into a 
Memorandum of Understanding covering points 2 to 6 below and 
any points suggested by the Italian Government, or any other par- 
ticipants, upon which agreement is reached. Such a Memorandum 
would make reference to the present unsatisfactory situation re- 
sulting from the impossibility of putting into effect the provisions 
of the Italian Peace Treaty relating to the Free Territory of Trieste 
and to the agreement of the United Kingdom, United States, Yugo- 
slavia and Italy, as the countries principally concerned, to bring 
this situation to an end. It would provide that, as soon as the 
Memorandum has been initialled and the territorial adjustments 
described therein have been carried out, the United Kingdom, 
United States and Yugoslav Governments will terminate the Mili- 
tary Governments in Zones A and B of the Territory and the 





‘In telegram 5430 from London, May 31, Thompson informed the Department of 
State that the three representatives would initial the agreement at 4 p.m. that day, 
having agreed to a few minor amendments which he described. (750G.00/5-3154) In 
telegram 5436 later that day, Thompson reported that the agreement had been ini- 
tialed and that he and Harrison would inform the French Embassy in general terms 
the next day. He also said the talks with Brosio would start the afternoon of June | 
(750G .00/5-3154) 

The original and one copy of the agreed record of positions were sent to the De- 
partment of State as attachments to despatch 3920 from London, June 2. According 
to this despatch, the Embassy in London also sent copies to Rome, Belgrade, and 
USPolAd Trieste. (750G.00/6-254) 
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United Kingdom and United States Governments will withdraw 
their military forces from the area north of the new boundary and 
relinquish administration of that area to the Italian Government. 
The Yugoslav and Italian Governments will forthwith extend their 
civil administrations over the areas for which they have responsi- 
bility. 

The Memorandum of Understanding will be notified to the par- 
ties to the Italian Peace Treaty and to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


2 Territorial Provisions 


It was agreed that the United Kingdom and United States repre- 
sentatives will propose to the Italian Government the acceptance of 
the territorial delimitation described in Annex L.* The new bounda- 
rv will be drawn on a map at a scale of 1:50,000 which will be an- 
nexed to the Memorandum of Understanding. As soon as the 
Memorandum of Understanding has been initialled, representa- 
tives of Allied Military Government and representatives of Yugo- 
slav Military Government will carry out promptly, and in any 
event within three weeks, a provisional adjustment of the bounda- 
ry in accordance with the map. The Memorandum of Understand- 
ing will include a provision for the subsequent establishment by 
the Yugoslav and Italian Governments of a commission to effect a 
definitive demarcation of the boundary in accordance with the 
map. 


3. Minorities 


It was agreed that there should be annexed to the Memorandum 
of Understanding a statute on a reciprocal basis for the protection 
of the Minorities in the areas concerned. The United Kingdom and 
United States representatives undertook to transmit to the Italian 
Government a set of guiding principles, prepared by the Yugvuslav 
representative and attached hereto as Annex II,* which should, 
subject to consideration of any Italian suggestions, serve as the 
basis for the preparation of such a Statute. 





*Not printed. Annex | contained a very detailed description of the new demarca 
tion line 

*Not printed. The list of guiding principles for the minority statute included the 
following: (1) Human rights and fundamental freedoms without discrimination, (2) 
Political and civic rights without discrimination, (3) Prohibition from fostering na- 
tional and racial hatred, (4) Equal accessibility to all posts and functions in State 
and public services, (5) Recognition of the equality of languages in official use, (6) 
Right to an unhindered cultural development and preservation of the ethnical char- 
acter, (7) Unhindered economic development, and (*) New political and territorial 
subdivisions not to be created without due account of the ethnical composition of 
the area concerned 
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4. Free Port 


It was agreed that the Memorandum of Understanding should 
contain an undertaking by the Italian Government to maintain the 
Free Port at Trieste in general accordance with the provisions of 
Articles 1 through 20 of Annex VIII of the Italian Peace Treaty. 

The United Kingdom and United States representatives will pro- 
pose that the Italian Government agree to invite representatives of 
Yugoslavia, Austria and possibly other users of the Port of Trieste 
to a meeting for the purpose of working out the necessary arrange- 
ments to apply these articles under present conditions in order to 
ensure the fullest possible use of the Free Port in accordance with 
the needs of international trade. It was agreed that the Italian 
Government could give its undertaking to call such a meeting in a 
confidential exchange of letters with the Yugoslav Government si- 
multaneously with the initialing of the Memorandum of Under- 
standing. 


5. Autonomy 

It was agreed that the United Kingdom and United States repre- 
sentatives should endeavor to obtain inclusion in the Memorandum 
of Understanding of a declaration by the Italian Government that 
the area coming under Italian administration should have an ap- 


propriate measure of local autonomy. 


6. Non-Prosecution Clause 


The United Kingdom and United States representatives will pro- 
pose the inclusion in the Memorandum of Understanding of a 
statement along the following lines: 


“The Governments of Yugoslavia and Italy agree that they will 
not undertake any legal or administrative action to prosecute or 
discriminate against any resident of the areas, coming under their 
civil administrations in accordance with the Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding, for past political activities in connexion with the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Free Territory of Trieste.” 


7. Consular Representation in Trieste 

The United Kingdom and United States representatives will pro- 
pose that the Italian Government undertake to accord consular 
status to the representatives of the countries now represented in 
Trieste by political or commercial representatives. 


8. Slovene Credit and Cultural Institutions 


The United Kingdom and United States representatives under- 
took to seek Italian acquiescence in the granting by Allied Military 
Government in Zone A of permission for the opening of a Slovene 
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credit institution in Trieste. Allied Military Government may take 
such action before the Memorandum of Understanding is initialled 

The United Kingdom and United States representatives also un- 
dertook to explore with the Italian Government the possibility of 
making arrangements to provide suitable buildings for the cultural 
activities of the Slovene minority in the area of Trieste as a partial 
replacement for those formerly used for this purpose. 


9. Questions of Claims 


The Yugoslav representative stated that his Government did not 
wish to raise the question of option, claims and counter<laims aris- 
ing out of the execution of the provisions of the Memorandum of 
Understanding. Should, however, the Italian Government press for 
a provision on this point, the Yugoslav view is that the inhabitants 
of the Free Territory should be given one year in which to decide 
whether they wish to change residence and one additional year in 
which to dispose of property. The sums realised from such property 
liquidation would be deposited in special accounts with the nation- 
al banks of the two countries and any balance between these two 
accounts would be liquidated by the two Governments within a 
specified period of time 


10. Settlement of Financial Problems 


The United Kingdom and United States representatives under- 
took to make strong efforts to bring about, concurrently with the 
general agreement on Trieste, a lump-sum settlement, or at least a 
partial settlement, of the principal financial problems now out- 
standing between Italy and Yugoslavia. 

The Yugoslav representative maintained that a settlement or 
partial settlement of these problems should be arrived at concur- 
rently with the general settlement of the Trieste problem. The 
United Kingdom and United States representatives, while agreeing 
to make every effort to obtain a settlement, maintained their posi- 
tion that the resolution of the Trieste question should not be made 
absolutely contingent thereon. The Yugoslav representative also 
considered that such settlement should dispose of the claims aris- 
ing from the Reparation provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty and 
the Italo- Yugoslav agreements signed in Belgrade on May 23, 1949 
and in Rome on December 23, 1950. He did not consider that claims 
arising out of the Memorandum of Understanding should be includ- 
ed in such a settlement 


11. Statement of Non-Support of Territorial Claims 


After the Memorandum of Understanding has been initialled, 
the United Kingdom and United States Governments will issue a 
Declaration that they will give no support to the claims of either 
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Yugoslavia or Italy respecting territory under the sovereignty or 
administration of the other. The United Kingdom and United 
States Governments will invite the French Government to make a 
similar declaration 


Lieweityn E. THomrpson 
Georraey W. Hageison 
Visomr L. Veveerr 


No. 198 


Pier temey Latrery Fesetiommer peageers Wiheteman fle 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the President’ 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, June 3, 1954 


Subject: Successful completion of first phase of Trieste negotiations 


For your information, the “Agreed Record of Positions Reached” 
between the US, UK, and Yugoslavia was initialed in London on 
Monday, May 31 (copy attached*) 

The Yugoslavs agreed to a territorial settlement which amounts 
practically to acceptance of October 8, ie.. Zone A which includes 
the city of Trieste to Italy and Zone B to Yugoslavia. The only dif- 


ference is that they ask for a small strip of Zone A at the western 
end of the interzonal boundary and are willing to give up a smaller 
segment of Zone B at the eastern end. (See map attached.") The 
changes proposed could accurately be described as a “minor rectifi- 
cation” of the boundary. This contrasts with the initial Yugoslav 
demand for the entire hinterland of Zone A, leaving only the city 
of Trieste and a coastal strip to the Italians; and with their later 
demand for a port area on the outskirts of the city with a connect- 
ing corridor 

The Yugoslavs have also given up their insistence that the terri- 
torial settlement be contingent upon a settlement of their finan- 
cial, mostly World War II reparations, claims against Italy 

Other features of the contemplated settlement are a reciprocal! 
statute for the protection of minorities, arrangements for mainte- 
nance of a free port in Trieste and for some measure of at least lip- 
service to the idea of local autonomy, and a reciprocal declaration 





‘A draft of this memorandum by Hooker was an attachment te Hooker's memo 
randum of June 2 to Secretary Dulles through Merchant. Hooker wrote that in view 
of the President's interest in the Trieste problem, Dulles might wish to call his at 
tention to the successful completion of the first phase of the negotiations. (7506 00 
6-254) 

"The copy was identical to the Agreed Record of Positions, supra 

*Not found attached to the source text 
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of non-prosecution for political activities in connection with the set- 
tlement 

The US, UK, and possibly France would issue a statement of 
non-support for further territorial claims by either side and would 
in fact make it clear that they consider the settlement final, al- 
though it will not be so described in explicit terms 

The US is granting Yugoslavia $20 million additional aid in FY 
1954 and the British $5,600,000, which is required on the basis of 
Yugoslavia’s current balance of payment deficit. The Yugoslavs 
may use a major portion of the local currency counterpart funds 
generated by this aid for the construction of a port and transporta- 
tion facilities in the Capodistria-San Nicolo area. It will also be 
proposed to the Italians that we grant them a similar amount of 
aid to assist them in reaching a financial settlement with the 
Yugeoslavs 

The US and UK negotiators in London, after informing the 
French, opened the second phase of these negotiations with the 
Italians on June 1.‘ 

Joun Foster Duties 


*In a brief memorandum te Dulles, June 7. Exxenhower thanked the Secretary for 
the report on Trieste and said that if « became apparent that an agreement was to 
be reached, plans for the release of the information should be carefully made He 
concluded. If properly handled. it should strengthen our position immeasurably 
particularly abroad (7 48) 00 6-754) 


(. Negotiations in Londen Between the United States. the United Kingdom. 
Ntaly. and Vugeslavia Aimed at Securing «2 Final Settlement. Jone-Auguet 
1954 


No. 199 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 1, 1954—7 p.m 


5453. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson. Harrison and | today gave Brosio the following 
informal list of the principal points proposed by the Yugoslavs for 
the settlement together with the full text of the proposed Preamble 
to the Memorandum of Understanding, the Yugoslav List of Guid. 
ing Principles for Minority Statute, the text of the non-Prosecution 


‘Repeated for information to Belgrade Rome. and Trieste 
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Clause and the description of the proposed new interzonal bounda- 
ry: (1) readjustment of the interzonal boundary of the Free Terri- 
tory Trieste; (2) termination of military government and transfer of 
administration, (3) arrangements for maintenance of the Free Port 
of Trieste and for measure local autonomy; (4) reciprocal statute 
for protection minorities; (5) reciprocal declaration of non-prosecu- 
tion for political activities in connection with solution Free Terri- 
tory Trieste problem; (6) settlement outstanding financial claims 
and counterclaims, and (7) measures to improve atmosphere and fa- 
cilitate collaboration. We orally informed him of our proposed dec- 
laration of non-support and mentioned the Slovene Credit Institute 
and houses for cultural activities 
Brosio fully reserved his position, but pointed out that proposed 
settlement was disadvantag~"us to Italy territorially, would clearly 
in fact be final, and that in ‘is opinion, it was doubtful whether 
Italy could enter into negou.stions on this basis. We made clear 
that we had not attempted represent Italy in negotiations, but to 
develop Yugoslav point of view. We stressed, however, that in our 
opinion, Yugoslavs had been pushed to their maximum position 
ALDRICH 


No. 200 


~_=e* J 


Robert G. Hooker of the Bureau of European Affairs to the Chief 
United States Negotiator in London (Thompson! 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, June 2, 1954 
PERSON AL- INFORMAL 

Dean Tommy: The United Nations boys were somewhat con- 
cerned at the abbreviated reference to the UN aspects of the pro 
posed settlement as raised in the tripartite confidential memoran- 
dum.' They have therefore asked me to pass on to you one or two 
thoughts which they believe should be kept in mind 

To begin with, they think that none of us should have any illu- 
sions that when we report to the Security Council that the Trieste 
dispute has been settled the Council would simply let the matter 
rest there. They believe we and the others concerned should recog- 
nize that there will probably be a move from some quarter, at least 
by the Soviets, to discuss the agreement. In any case, they do not 
think we can take it for granted that there will not be any such 
move 


'Decwment 197 
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They also believe that it would be difficult for the Security Coun- 
cil to take note of the proposed territorial change without some 
effort being made to divest it of the responsibilities toward the 
Free Territory of Trieste which were assumed by the Council deci- 
sion of January 10, 1947. They think that even if it is inadvisable 
to seek some appropriate positive form of UN endorsement, it 
would nevertheless be better for the US-UK to be prepared to ask 
the Council to set aside its responsibilities toward the FTT rather 
than lesve to others the initiative of making this or possibly less 
welcome proposals 

The above considerations, in their view, are facts of UN life 
which we should not ignore, as perhaps we might be tempted to do 
im our desire not to embarrass the Italians 

Sincerely yours, 


Bos 


No. 201 


* ia 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Jones) 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,| June 4, 1954 


Subject: Trieste Proposals 

Participants: The Secretary 
Sig. Tarchiani, Italian Ambassador 
Mr. Merchant, EUR 
Mr. Jones, WE 


The Secretary asked the Italian Ambassador to come in this 
afternoon to inform him of the present status of the Trieste negoti- 
ations. The Secretary said that we had reached agreement with the 
Yugoslavs on a Trieste settlement as a result of developments fol- 
lowing October 8 and that we hoped and believed this arrangement 
would be satisfactory to the Italian Government. The proposal 
which was being put to the Italians in London could be considered, 
for all intents and purposes, an implementation of the October & 
decision. The Secretary recalled he had always referred to that de- 
cision as “bare bones” which would require some flesh and what 
Ambassador Thompson had worked out in London in the way of 
minority rights, economic and financial settlements, etc., could be 
considered as clothing of the original bare decision. The Secretary 
said we had used every possible means of persuasion with the 
Yugoslavs to bring them to this point and he felt the results were 
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something which the Italian Government could present to the Par- 
hament and the people as an achievement and which would 
Strengthen its position 

The Ambassador asked if the substance of our understanding 
with the Yugoslavs had been communicated to his Government 
adding that he was uninformed. Th... Secretary replied that Ambas- 
sador Thompson had made an initial communication to the Italian 
representative in London’ and that he, the Secretary, was not pre- 
pared to go into the substance of the proposal today. The Ambassea- 
dor referred to the problem which Sig. Scelba had with his scant 
majority im the Parliament and expressed the hope that the 
London proposal was one which would command a safe majority in 
the Parliament and not endanger the life of the Government. The 
Secretary in turn expressed the hope that the negotiations with the 
Italians would not require as much time as had the Yugoslav talks 
and reiterated his belief that the agreement reached in London 
was one which should be welcome and useful to the Italian Govern- 
ment 


Mr Merchant emphasized the desirability of secrecy in the forth- 
coming negotiations between the Italians, the Britigh and ourselves 
pointing out that our policy in this regard during the Yugoslav 
phase had to a large extent contributed to the success of those ne- 


gotiations 

The Ambassador expressed the personal hope that a Trieste set- 
tlement would be forthcoming and the hope that many other prob- 
lems such as Italian ratification of EDC would fall in line once this 
vexing problem was disposed of. The Secretary agreed and empha- 
sized the umportance of a Trieste settlement not only for Italy and 
Yugoslavia but for its beneficial effect on the general political cli- 
mate of Europe. Finally, the Secretary and the Ambassador agreed 
upon a non-committal statement to the press following their inter- 
view 


‘This presentation was made on June |; eee Document 19% 
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No. 202 


7, Soe 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Robert G. Hooker of the Bureau 
of European Affairs’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon,} June 5, 1954. 
Subject: Trieste Proposals 
Participants: Mr. Merchant, Assistant Secretary 

Dr. Luciolli, Italian Minister 

WE—Mr. Jones 

EUR—Mr. Hooker 


The Italian Minister called at his request at 11:15 this morning. 
Mr. Merchant opened the conversation by referring to the Secre- 
tary's meeting yesterday” with the Italian Ambassador and said 
that he agreed with and supported the considerations advanced by 
the Secretary on which we based our hopes for an early Italian 
agreement to the proposals for the settlement of the Trieste prob- 
lem. Mr. Merchant then went on to say that if the Secretary had 
had before him Ambassador Luce’s report (Rome's 3952°) of her 
conversation on Thursday with Prime Minister Scelba, he felt sure 
the Secretary would have expressed his surprise and disappoint- 
ment at the Prime Ministers remarks about the proposals. He 
wanted Dr. Luciolli to realize that we consider the proposals consti- 
tute an opportunity for the Italians which may not last forever, 
that in our opinion they represent the Yugoslav’s rock-bottom posi- 
tion, and are in no sense a bargaining position. He thought that on 
their merits the proposals should not only be entirely acceptable to 
the Italian Government but should be presentable to the Italian 
people as an achievement. 

Dr. Luciolli replied that he had no information about Prime Min- 
ister Scelba’s interview with Ambassador Luce or any details about 





‘Cleared in draft with Jones 

*A memorandum of this conversation is printed supra 

"In telegram 3952, June 4, Luce described her conversation the previous evening 
with Scelba, Piccioni, and Zoppi. Scelba stated that there was no hope at all for an 
early signature of the military facilities agreement. He complained bitierly of the 
deterioration in Italy's international position as a result of recent developments con- 
cerning the Balkan Pact and of the plan for a settlement of the Trieste issue, which, 
he said, would force his government to resign if the details were to be made known 
publicly. Both Scelba and Piccioni concluded that Italy had been brushed aside as a 
second-rate power. Luce recommended to the Department of State that the military 
facilities negotiations be broken off and that she continue in her efforts to convince 
Scelba's government that its policy of linking all internal and external matters to 
the Trieste issue was only working against the best interests of Italy. (711.56965/6- 
454) 
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the proposals themselves; he could only say that he would report to 
his Government that the Italian Government had been presented 
with a US-UK-Yugoslav proposal on a take-it or leave-it basis, and 
on a basis of take it or leave it soon. 

Mr. Merchant replied that it was inaccurate to describe as a 
“US-UK-Yugoslav proposal” a position to which the Yugoslavs 
had been brought by laborious negotiations lasting over four 
months and that “take it or leave it’ was a harsh interpretation of 
what he had intended to convey. Mr. Jones stated it was important 
how the Italian Government presented the proposals ultimately to 
the parliament and the people and that it should consider carefully 
what a Trieste settlement means before taking a public position. 

Luciolli then launched into a long and emotional! tirade. He 
began by saying that we had told him the proposals were both fair 
and that they represent the maximum Yugoslav concessions. On 
the alleged fairness of the proposals, he said that the U.S. concept 
of fairness was evidently very “unstable”, and went into a long his- 
torical statement to the effect that ever since the Wilson line of 
1919 the U.S. idea of what constituted fairness represented a series 
of continuous steps backwards, of which the October 8 proposal was 
the fourth or fifth; that the present proposal was clearly unfair and 
that it should be considered on the basis of whether there were 
other reasons why the Italian Government should accept it. He 
then developed a line of argument that the Yugoslav Government 
is a Communist dictatorship, and that Italy could not be expected 
to enter into arrangements with such a government which she 
would be perfectly willing to make with other governments, such 
as the French or the Swiss. He said that in essence this was not a 
case of an Italian-Yugoslav quarrel but rather one between the 
West and Yugoslavia, and that the U.S. insistence on impartiality 
is an insistence on impartiality between right and wrong; that in 
the negotiations just completed with the Yugoslavs the U.S. had 
done what it had refused to do with the Italians, and that this was 
inconsistent with the U.S.-Italian alliance. But in any case, the 
Italians never thought that the negotiations with the Yugoslavs 
would come out with something agreed on even in detail. The Ital- 
ians were entitled to have had the benefit of the opposite proce- 
dure, i.e., tripartite US-UK negotiations with them before negotia- 
tions with the Yugoslavs. In effect, the result of the existing proce- 
dure has been that the US-UK have had to pay the Yugoslavs to 
get permission to give Zone A to Italy. 

Mr. Merchant suggested that the Italians should consider the 
matter on another plane. He said that if we all keep our old emo- 
tions, without regard to the world situation, we will all face a most 
serious situation. He then alluded to the Italian refusal to sign the 
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facilities agreement, which was designed to help improve their 
military posture. He said that when the Secretary had used the 
words “agonizing reappraisal’’ some months ago they were not idle 
or empty words, and that they included Italy as well as France.* 
He concluded by saying that if the problem of Trieste is at the 
center of all of Italy's difficulties, he would urge the Italians to 
accept proposals which contemplate the Trieste problem in terms 
of the larger interests of all. For the Italian Government to go to 
the Italian people with a negative, emotional, and critical attitude 
on the Trieste proposals would be a very serious matter. 

Dr. Luciolli said that he agreed, and hoped that the Italian Gov- 
ernment would not make public a negative reaction, that it would 
need time to study the proposals, and should view them in a broad 
framework in relation to the future rather than in the past. He 
thought that the proposed solution was objectively unfair, and that 
the real question is whether Italy could accept it for reasons of gen- 
eral policy. He then referred with feeling to the theme that the 
proposals had been submitted on a take-it or leave-it basis, with the 
implication that if the Italians reject it something bad will happen. 
He then put the question, if the Italians accept the proposals, what 
will Italy’s position be in the international field, what assurance 
will Italy have as to her position in the future. The question is 
whether these proposals are just a phase in the progressive elimi- 
nation of Italy from consideration in the Western world. He said 
that the Italians do not trust the Yugoslavs now, and will not trust 
them after an agreement which in effect would represent a Yugo- 
slav victory. The real question is, what guarantees has Italy for the 
future. 

Mr. Merchant commented that Dr. Luciolli was in effect saying 
that the Italians cannot ever have good relations with Yugoslavia. 
He thought that the Italian attitude indicates the reason why the 
Italian position has deteriorated and why Italy has lost some of her 
leadership in Western Europe. 

Dr. Luciolli replied that he did not mean to imply that Italy 
cannot have good relations with Yugoslavia. Italy can have busi- 
nesslike relations with Yugoslavia, but cannot trust her. He con- 
cluded the interview by saying that the Italian Embassy would 
report faithfully the U.S. position, namely, that the Trieste propos- 
al is one which the Italians must take or leave, and in either event, 
soon, although it would be reported that they are proposals which 
the United States considers fair. Mr. Merchant expressed the hope 





*Reference is to Secretary Dulles’ remarks in Paris on Dec. 14, 1953, where he 
was attending the North Atlantic Council Ministerial meeting. For documentation 
regarding this meeting, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 454 ff 
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that the Minister would report this within the context of all the 
considerations which the U.S. side had advanced this morning. Dr. 
Luciolli agreed and repeated again that “a lot depends” on how the 
proposal is presented with respect to Italy's position in future. 


No. 203 


748, 006-4654 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Rome, June 6, 1954—8 a.m. 


3974. Following my talk with Scelba (Embassy telegram 3952 
June 4*) 1 had a long conversation with De Gasperi on June 4. (Fol- 
lowing report by pouch.*) De Gasperi stressed that unless Trieste 
settlement was satisfactory to Italian public and parliamentary 
opinion, government would fall, but would choose another issue for 
its defeat such as EDC. Said problem of orientation Italian foreign 
policy much more important than any aid Italy might receive 
under military facilities agreement. Italians he said, now ask 
whether Italy is more or less important to West than Balkans. If 
Trieste question is not solved in satisfactory manner, and if govern- 
ment falls, new elections may be required in autumn. Otherwise 
result will be a neutralist Italy which does not take sides in world 
struggle against Communist but will seek attainment its national 
aspirations by other means. Finally, he said, we cannot expect 
Scelba to carry out vigorous anti-Communist program in prevailing 
world state of “relaxation of international tension” and talk of “ten 
years of peace.” 

These conversations provide an indication of an unfavorable 
trend in Italian foreign policy which is in part result of parliamen- 
tary situation created by 1953 elections. Since elections, Italian 
Governments instead of forcefully advocating broad long range 
policies have endeavored characteristically to play up foreign 
issues to gain internal support while opposition increasingly uses 
unfavorable diplomatic developments to brand current government 
as incompetent because it has obtained nothing by adhering to pro- 
Western policy. In this process Trieste and the Balkan Pact have 
been played up as paramount issues and extreme public positions 





‘Repeated for information to London for Thompson 

*See footnote 3, supra 

*A memorandum of Luce’s conversation with De Gasperi on June 4 was sent to 
the Department of State as an enclosure to despatch 2365 from Rome, June 7 
(711.56365/6-754) 
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have been taken which have deeply affected both public opinion 
and government policy. For these reasons Scelba felt it necessary 
to outline to me a viewpoint which is inconsistent with previous 
Italian policy and not designed, in my opinion, to serve long range 
interests of Italian nation Any Italian center government at this 
time is likely to follow such a policy so long as it remains oversen- 
sitive to opposition attack. Scelba’s statement may be indication 
either: (1) that he is establishing a bargaining position with US 
concerning the London agreement and will use it in an attempt to 
modify terms in favor Italians or, (2) he is preparing a position for 
rejection of Trieste settlement as unacceptable. If so, he will make 
full use of press and public statements to pose as the great protec- 
tor of Italian interest and as one who refused to accept an imposed 
solution. 

If Scelba is following course (1) we can deal with it by negotia- 
tions and appropriate measures provided he does not directly or in- 
directly make use of the press to defend an extreme position. If he 
is following course (2) I doubt very much if he realizes that only 
the Communists and the extreme right will benefit ultimately from 
such action. Public rejection of Trieste settlement would benefit 
Scelba momentarily but would provide extremes with excellent op- 
portunity to brand both him and his gover:.ment as incompetent as 
association with the West as detrimental to Italian interests. In 
event Scelba's position is the latter one, certain steps should be 
taken now to secure a change in his policies. 


(1) Suspension for the time being of facilities negotiations which I 
have recommended in Embassy telegram 3952 and in accordance 
with Embassy telegram 3958,‘ the Italians are convinced of the 
military and material value of this agreement but are reluctant to 
make the political decision to sign it. I am hopeful that suspension 
of ay negotiations will force them to reconsider their current atti- 
tude. 

(2) To continue as suggested in Embassy telegram 3907, June 1,° 
to impress on all Italiane the reasonable nature of the London 
agreement and to urge its acceptance as beneficial to the over-all 
interests of Italy and the common defense. 

(3) To speak frankly and firmly to the Italians on their attitude 
concerning Balkan Pact which has now become the fuse on the Tri- 
este bomb. We should point out to them the military value of such 
an alliance and u a realistic consideration of the problems 
whic’. it poses. We ld urge them to take a broader view of this 
development, taking into account the nature of the Soviet threat 





‘In telegram 3958. June 4, Luce recommended, in spite of the Italian Govern- 
ment's negative attitude toward the facilities negotiations, that plans proceed for de- 
ployment of the 629th A.C. & W. Unit to Leghorn. (711.56365/6-454) 

*Not printed. (750G.00/6-154) 
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and the minuteness of the Trieste question in terms of general 
problems. 


For next ten days I have asked Tasca to suspend conversations re 
$20 million defense support aid for FY 1955 on which almost com- 
plete agreement has been reached. If after 10 days no change in 
attitude had been attained we believe that Department and FOA 
should give serious consideration (a) whether such aid should be 
made available or (b) whether because of closeness end FY we 
might not work out an intermediate solution by obligating the 
funds but withholding availability to Italian Government pending 
further developments. : 

I believe that the foregoing program would be helpful in securing 
a modification of the position which has been outlined to me by 
Scelba and De Gasperi. I would appreciate the Department's in- 
structions soonest. 


Luce 
No. 204 
7 00 6 654 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embcssy in iwly' 
TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 8, 1954—4:36 p.m. 


4146. Limit distribution. Re urtel 3974.2 Department appreciates 
your careful and thoughtful analysis and recommended courses of 
action. 

It will probably not be possible determine whether Scelba estab- 
lishing bargaining position or preparing for rejection Trieste pro- 
posals until discussions with Italians develop further in London. 
While initial Italian reaction admittedly disappointing, certain 
amount fireworks to be expected. May actually be useful give Ital- 
ians time work off steam. 

With reference your numbered paragraphs, Department fully 
agrees with points made paras 2 and 3. In latter connection Depart- 
ment believes we must make it plain to Italians that they cannot 
put us in position of being forced to choose between them and 
Balkan Pact, or between NATO and EDC and Balkan Pact any 
more than in Trieste negotiations we will allow ourselves to be put 
in position of choosing between Italians and Yugoslavs. There are 
larger interests involving fate of us all to which we must insist 





‘Drafted by Hooker and cleared with Jones, Thurston, Palmer (RA) in draft, and 
Barbour. Repeated for information to London, Belgrade, and USPolAd Trieste 


* Supra 
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that other interests be subordinated by the processes of negotiation 
and compromise. There can be no choice between Italy and Bal- 
kans (urtel 3974 first para.) because both like us are subject to 
common danger much greater than danger either might present to 
other if we lived in different kind of world, not under shadow of 
Soviet totalitarianism. None of us can delude ourselves by talk of 
“relaxation international tension” and “ten years of peace” into 
thinking that we can allow ourselves luxury of nursing old griev- 
ances. Our safety and only possible hope of enduring relaxation 
international tensions and maintenance of peace depend on our 
ability maintain free world unity and bury old grievances. 

Re your first numbered paragraph we are of course conscious 
fact that facilities are as much in our interest as in interest Ital- 
ians. Suspension negotiations however merely recognizes situation 
created by Italians and is not at our initiative. 

Re temporary suspension negotiations on $20 million defense 
support aid for FY 54 we are concerned at implications and possi- 
ble adverse consequences of linking such support with Trieste nego- 
tiations. Although proposed period of suspension is short it carries 
us close to end FY 54. If Italian reaction Trieste proposals negative 
and we nevertheless do not terminate this aid we would be in posi- 
tion of having had our bluff called. On other hand a decision to cut 
off aid to Italy is one which involves many considerations and we 
doubt desirability of taking action now which might prejudice our 
freedom oi judgment in future. 

DULLES 


No. 205 


Easenhower Library, Easenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 201st Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, June 9, 1954' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


There were present at the 201st Meeting of the Council the Presi- 
dent of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration; and the Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were Mr. Tuttle for the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General (for Items | and 
2); the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce (for 





‘Prepared by Gleason on June 10 
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Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission (for Items 2, 3, 6 and 7), the Acting Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator (for Items 2 and 3); Assistant Attorney 
Genera! Barnes (for Item 1), the Secretary of the Army; Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Murray (for Item 1), Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Wormser (for Item 1); the Under Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert Amory, Jr., Central Intelligence Agency; the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the As- 
sistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the 
President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative on Internal Security; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 

{Here follows discussion of a national petroleum program, organi- 
zational arrangements for continental defense, a proposal for an 
international moratorium on future tests of nuclear weapons, sig- 
nificant world developments affecting United States security, and 
United States policy toward Spain. | 


6. United States Policy Toward Yugoslavia (Progress Report, dated 
May 25, 1954, by the Operations Coordinating Board on NSC 
5406/17) 

Mr. Cutler commented on the Progress Report with particular at- 
tention to the final paragraph, which was concerned with the de- 
velopment of the Balkan entente (Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia) 
into a full military alliance and the relation of this alliance to Italy 
and the Trieste problem. 

Secretary Dulles thought that the Council might be interested in 
recent developments regarding the Trieste negotiations. He re- 
called the decision of October 8, 1953, by which the US. and the 
U.K. proposed a partition.’ He pointed out that this decision had 
initially been hailed with enthusiasm in Italy, with the result that 
the Yugoslavs felt that they must oppose it. There had ensued long 
negotiations with the Yugoslavs in London. These negotiations had 
just been concluded, and the result substantially confirmed the Oc- 
tober 8 decision, with certain minor territorial adjustments in each 
zone. Although, said Secretary Dulles, the Yugoslavs had carried 





*For text of NSC 5406/1, “United States Policy Toward Yugoslavia,’ see Docu- 
ment 690. The OCB Progress Report on NSC 5406/1 is not printed (OCB files, lot 62 
D 430, Yugoslavia’) 

*For text of the announcement on Oct. &, 1953, by the United Kingdom and the 
United States of their intention to transfer administration of Zone A to Italy, see 
Document 130 
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on these negotiations with the greatest deliberation, they had made 
a real effort to reach a viable solution. The Italians, however, have 
not made up their minds whether to regard the new solution as a 
triumph or a disaster. The whole problem was tied up with Italian 
domestic politics. If the Italians will not agree to go along, said Sec- 
retary Dulles, it will be most disheartening, because it is a very 
fair solution 

The President inquired whether we could not convince Scelba 
that he must agree to take this solution. The difficulty, replied Sec- 
retary Dulles, was that Premier Scelba only managed to keep his 
bare majority in Parliament by playing up Italian 
nationalism. .. . The President then asked whether a very strong 
message from himself or from the Secretary of State would help 
with Scelba. Mr. Allen Dulles added the suggestion of enlisting the 
support of De Gasperi and Don Sturzo in bringing pressure on 
Scelba. Secretary Dulles commented that Scelba had proved a most 
grievous disappointment when the Secretary had talked with him 
after the Berlin Conference.* 

The National Security Council 


(a) Noted the reference Progress Report on the subject by « = Op- 
erations Coordinating Board. 

(b) Discussed the situation with respect to Trieste in the light of 
an oral report by the Secretary of State. 


[Here follow a discussion of the situation in Southeast Asia and a 
brief noting of the report on the status of National Security Coun- 
cil projects as of June 1, 1954.) 

S. Everett GLEASON 





*Presumably a reference to Dulles’ conversation with Scelba in Milan on May 3 
following the Secretary's attendance at the Geneva Conference, see Document 189 


No. 206 


Tw, © 12 Teheran 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 12, 1954—3 p.m. 


5687. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer. 
From Thompson. 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 
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1. At meeting today Brosio made ora! statement and later gave 
us copy which I am transmitting by mail.* It gives brief historical 
background, states assumes Yugoslav plan not being presented as 
an ultimatum and that Italian Government prepared consider it 
provided certain essential Italian requirements are observed It 
States boundary adjustment must be made reciprocal in effect as 
well as all the other points covered. States solution must be de 
facto and provisional and that Italian Government could not con- 
sider possibility of allied statements involving final character of 
agreement. “If any statements are to be made they should also un- 
derline that any further change in the status quo should be 
brought about by a friendly agreement of the 2 countries concerned 
excluding the use of force.” On the basis considerations set forth 
Brosio instructed to undertake secret soundings of exploratory 
nature. 

2. Following are principal points covered by Brosio orally: 

He emphasized internal! political weakness Italian Government 
and stated Scelba and Piccioni had been indignant and at first op- 
posed to negotiations. He admitted Italian Foreign Office took op- 
posite view and indicated he had worked out compromise. 

3. On territory he argued that even October & solution on an 
agreed basis was disadvantageous to Italy but not only was territo- 
rial proposal worse than October & but was also accompanied by a 
demand for one-sided concessions. Italy could agree to territorial 
adjustment only if concessions were balanced and he proposed line 
which followed present interzonal boundary to a point southwest of 
Santa Brigida. From that point it ran up to our proposed new 
boundary which it followed with slight variations to the Zone A- 
Zone B boundary from which it follows the high ground in a line 
curving to the southeast hitting the Yugoslav boundary about one 
and a half kilometers south of Ospo. He indicated that the border 
could be readjusted to leave Ospo to Yugoslavia. Brosio implied 
that he and Italian Foreign Office had considered territorial adjust- 
ment as relatively insignificant but that Scelba and politicians felt 
particularly strongly about this point. 

4. On the question of procedure, he stated the French should be 
kept continuously informed and participate in any final agreement. 

He proposed the following amendment to our proposed preamble: 
Before the word “prove” in the first sentence insert the words “so 
far’. In the same sentence in place of the words “have been 
obliged”, insert the words “have maintained”. In the fourth sen- 
tence in place of “territorial adjustments” insert “adjustments 





*A copy of Brosio’s oral statement was transmitted to the Department of State as 
an attachment to despatch 4031 from London, June 14. (750G .00/6-1454) 
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along the present demarcation line”. In the last sentence in place 
of “extend their civil administration” substitute “will take over the 
civil administration”. He also proposed to add the following sen- 
tence at the end of the preamble “the Italian Government will be 
empowered to occupy Zone A with its troops in place of the allied 
forces” 

5. On the free port, he said Italy was prepared to issue a decree 
establishing a free port along the lines set forth in the peace treaty 
but without international administration. He also agreed that an 
undertaking to do this could be included in the agreement. In 
return, however, Italy wanted some undertaking that the Yugo- 
slavs would not attempt to build up a rival port at Capo d'Istria. 
They were prepared to agree to an undertaking on administrative 
autonomy if the Yugoslavs would give a reciprocal undertaking. 

6. Italy disliked the term minority since the Italians had in fact 
been in the majority in Zone B but were prepared to agree to a re- 
ciprocal statute on human rights based on the Strasbourg agree- 
ment of November 4, 1950. The right of refugees to return to Zone 
B should be provided for and there should be provision for freedom 
of circulation. Italy also attached great importance to acceptance 
jurisdiction of The Hague court not only over such human rights 
agreement but over the whole Trieste settlement. 

7. There was no objection to the non-prosecution declaration. 

8. Italy was prepared to pay a smal! sum in settlement of all 
claims and counter-claims on condition that this settlement should 
include claims for refugee property in Zone B if such settlement 
were accompanied by an industrial agreement similar to that 
which Italy had concluded with Greece in settlement of her repara- 
tions and with an agreement on fisheries which would involve only 
a symbolic payment for fishing rights. Under the heading of steps 
to improve the atmosphere, Italy wished a slight readjustment of 
the frontier around Gorizia. 

9. With reference to the credit institution and cultural buildings, 
Italy was reluctantly prepared to agree provided similar conces- 
sions were made to Italy in Zone B. 

10. Harrison and | stated we wished time to consider the points 
raised before commenting and the only point discussed was that of 
informing the French. I said we not only had no objection but de- 
sired to keep the French informed, but there was the practical 
question of how to maintain secrecy. He recognized the problem 
and while no definite conclusion reached seemed to be general 
agreement that French would be kept informed in only general 
terms and that would be advisable for any information to be trans- 
mitted in Paris rather than London. Brosio suggested that if we 
were to reach a quick agreement, it would be necessary for some of 
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the points such as economic matters and minorities to be covered 
by subsequent agreements. Brosio expressed appreciation «f the ef- 
forts we had made in our negotiations with the Yugesi<vs and 
adopted an attitude of sweet reasonableness but left no doubt that 
we are in for an extremely tough negotiation 

ALDRICH 


No. 207 
oe, «& 146.4 Tetegren 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET WasnincTon, June 14, 1954—11-56 a.m. 


6791. Limit distribution. Following are Department's tentative 
thoughts re general line US might take with Italians in further dis- 
cussions. Our thinking stems in part from Luciolli’s question 
“What will be future position Italy if accepts proposed Trieste set- 
tlement”” (Deptel 66007) which was repeated in a later meeting 
with Department officials (Deptel 6639°). 

|. Italians have been doubtful their standing with us, and there- 
fore their position in Western alliance, and offended by our in- 
creasing support for and growing friendship with Yugoslavia, par- 
ticularly since we invited Yugos here for military talks. Has been 
ample evidence Italian Government increasingly persuaded itself it 
occupies inferior position US-UK policies, that is unfairly and un- 
sympathetically treated and as result has lost confidence in previ- 
ously firm pro-NATO and pro-European unity policies. If left alone 
to brood over these matters, Italian Government will only continue 
to flounder. Specific facet this problem has been our failure inform 
them results military talks with Yugoslavs after we had promised 
to do so which we believe has rankled and never been forgotten. 
Now, way in which first phase Trieste negotiations has finally 
evolved seems to have added to their suspicions about our relations 
with their old enemy Yugoslavia. Therefore we believe Luciolli’s re- 
peated question is a fundamental consideration for the Italians at 





‘Drafted by Hooker and Freund and cleared with Jones, Thurston, Palmer (RA) 
in draft, and Barbour Repeated for information te Rome, Paris, Belgrade, and 
USPolAd Trieste The basic approach described in the telegram was suggested by 
Freund in a memorandum of June 9% to Jones (7 50G 00/6-94) 

"Telegram 6600 reported on the conversation between Merchant and Luciolli on 
June 5, see Document 202. (7506 00/6-554) 

"Telegram 6629 indicated that the Department of State had been informed by the 
Italian Embassy that instructions had gone from Rome to the Italian Ambassador in 
Belgrade to ask hie US.-U K -Prench colleagues to aveid “leaks” to the press on the 
Trieste negotiations (7506 006-854) 
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this time and reflects doubts about the basis of their post-war for- 
eign policy of which major premise has been our friendship and 
support. Department believes Italian doubts reflected in Luciolli's 
question should be answered during period of upcoming negotia- 
tions and that in answering it we should inject as warm friendly 
and reassuring tome as we use with any our other major allies 
While affirmative US action on pending aid matters may be help 
ful and punitive withholding of aid would probably not produce de- 
sired results, more persuasive line with Italians, we believe, is 
broad gauge and long range in approach and one which stresses 
broad vista opening before Italy if it accepts Trieste solution 

Il. Our line of thought has both negative and positive aspects 

A. On negative side we should make plain in our view surest way 
of Italy becoming second-rate power, as Italians profess to fear, is 
by short-sightedly and emotionally rejecting solution that very 
closely approximates one about which they expressed satisfaction 
immediately after October 8. They should appreciate that Balkan 
Alliance is in interests not only participants but Italy-US-UK, etc. 
that we refuse choose between Balkans and Italy and that alliance 
cannot be stopped or long delayed by Italian protests or refusal 
accept Trieste solution. Situation calls for realism, Le. recognition 
this Trieste proposal (much less any better one) not likely be of- 
fered again. Moreover, there is no use pretending that failure 
present effort find solution Trieste problem, after the Yugoslavs 
have been brought to make concessions which however Italians 
characterize them are truly major from the Yugoslav point of view, 
would merely mean return to status quo. In fact, Italo- Yugoslav re- 
lations would surely be seriously worsened and strength free world 
this area would surely have deteriorated. For better or worse, and 
regardless tactics they may employ, Italians could not escape, in 
eyes free world, large and perhaps major share blame 

B. On positive side we must go further than general statements 
as to desirability improving Italo-Yugoslav relations and security 
southern Europe through burying of old grievances in face Soviet 
communist threat to all. US attitude should be fully and frankly to 
discuss Italian problems and future. 

1. US should reiterate importance it attaches to position Italy in 
NATO, EDC, CSC, etc., and conviction that those organizations con- 
stitute core US pone in Europe and for Italy as best hope future 
peace and security 

2. In contrast with Seierlerction Italy's position we foresee if Tri- 


este settlement not reached, we should emphasize vastly a 
eg) perm in free world and great opportunities we foresee for 


Italy i tlement is accepted (granting that Italy's a 
f 


must be provisional in the sense that Italy is not prevented from 
future peaceful negotiations to improve its position). Proof that 
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Italy and Yugo could end their bitter feud would be such striking 
and constructive recognition of realities of world situation that it 
could have healthiest effect throughout entire Western world. Con- 
fronted as it is today with difficulties in Europe, Asia and else- 
where and showing signs of internal divisions, the Free World 
would receive a tremendous fillip and Soviet ambitions definite set 
back from such clear evidence that Free World is able deal with 
own problems. In fact Italy has opportunity cooperate in making 
momentous contribution that may well be turning point ix: joint 
effort build strong front against Kremlin and therefore of greatly 
enhancing Italy’s prestige both in US and elsewhere. Implications 
of failure find mutual accommodation among Western powers, 
which should by geography, strategy, and tradition be close part- 
ners, would seriously encourage Soviet expansionism and reduce 
will resist it. 

3. So as further raise Italy's sights and put actual circumstances 
Trieste problem in proper perspective, we should indicate what we 
see as specific likely benefits once Trieste hurdle gotten over. EDC 
ratification would become more readily obtainable and with great- 
er majority. Italy would be in position, should it desire, enter 
Balkan Alliance under circumstances enhancing Italy's prestige. 
Resulting strengthened Scelba Government having satisfactorily 
disposed most pressing international problems would then be in po- 
sition move forward toward solution its internal problems with re- 
newed determination an‘ promise success. Ability obtain passage 
legislation for social and economic reforms would be enhanced as 
would be capacity Government carry out own anti-communist pro- 
gram. Without our openly saying so Scelba should be able see that 
greater popular support would then seem reasonable to expect. 

4. Two specific steps Italians might find reassuring are: 


(a) We could renew our promise inform Italians resuits our 
military talks with Yugoslavs last summer along lines brief in- 
formal résumé we gave Greeks and Turks as soon as Trieste 
settlement has removed possibility military action between 
Italy and Yugoslavia. In this connection we should remind Ital- 
ians that reason for long standing security this subject has 
been Italo-Yugoslav discord which had even involved threat- 
ened troop movements. We should hold out to Italians a post- 
Trieste settlement future in which such secrecy no longer nec- 
essary but quite contrary would require closest cooperation 
such subjects. 

(b) We would show readiness discuss with Italians possibly in 
Paris between two NAC representatives our views concerning 
NATO interests in Balkan military alliance (Deptel 6400 to 
London‘). 


Ill. Department also considering at appropriate time usefulness 
of President or Secretary sending letter to Prime Minister or to 
Piccioni couched in friendliest terms referring to many ties which 
exist between Italy and US, our community of interests, common 


‘Same as telegram 3364 to Athens: see footnote 3, Document 342 
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cultural heritage, etc., and appealing to his statesmanship and pro- 
found understa.ding world situation to reach a Trieste settlement 
in Italy's own long-range interest as well as interests European and 
world security. 

IV. Your and Rome’s comments will be appreciated. Uses of fore- 
going depend in part on developments but London and Rome may 
wish employ general tenor in immediate situations that may arise 
with all influential Italians. What are Rome’s views re use line in 
Il above with deGasperi when terms proposal become known to 
him? 

DULLES 


No. 208 


4, 68-1654 Tek 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 16, 1954—1 p.m. 

5764. Limit distribution. From Thompson. Re Deptel 6791.” 
Agree general line Department's thinking and Harrison and I have 
already been at pains to convince Brosio that we have concern for 
Italy's interests and believe he is appreciative of and will report 
our attitude. I am concerned however timing approach envisaged 
and risk that it might encourage Italians to think they can bargain 
Trieste settlement against concessions from US not directly related 
to Trieste. Believe letter from President or Secretary could be most 
heipful at appropriate time and that the approach outlined in sec- 
tion 3 is exactly what is called for. 

Unless Rome considers continuance present situation too danger- 
ous, would suggest no particular initiative on broad approach at 
this time since appears evident that Italians are already well 
aware of pressure of both negative and positive aspects present sit- 
uation. Any further emphasis on negative aspects would appear 
from here to be dangerous and risk placing intolerable internal 
strain on Italian Government. As indicated above, emphasis on 
positive aspect risks provoking bargaining attitude. Would see no 
objection to action proposed paragraph 4(b), but fear that proposed 
in 4(a) might have unfortunate effect in emphasizing that we are 
making Trieste settlement a condition for carrying out a promise 
already made. ‘f this point must be raised, suggest more general 


'Repeated for information to Belgrade, Paris (for Ambassador), Rome, and Trieste 
?Supra 
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Statement that we are anxious to go on with military planning 
which is impeded by present status Italo-Yugoslav relations 
Ambassador Aldrich concurs with foregoing 
ALDRICH 


In telegram 4] 17 from Rome. June 16 Luce stated she was ir general agreement 
with the thoughts expressed in telegram 6791 to London ar 1 endorsed Thompson s 


Views as expressed in telegram 9764. 7506 00/6 lho4 


No. 209 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London Thompson to the 
Ambassador in Italy (Luce) 


TOP SECRET LONDON, June 17, 1954 


Dear MapaAM AmBassapor: Many thanks for your letter of May 
28,' which, together with your telegram,* has given me both en- 
couragement and great personal pleasure. It is wonderful to have 
such solid support, which is certainly the key to the success we 
have had so far 

As I see it now, our chances of ultimate success are considerably 
better than even, although there are of course many pitfalls. | 
assume the Italian emphasis upon the difference of opinion be- 
tween Scelba and Piccioni on the one hand and the Foreign Office 
on the other is genuine and not merely a negotiating trick. Such 
contact as | had with Scelba in Rome indicated that he was splen- 
did on internal matters, but had little real appreciation of the facts 
of international life. I am particularly worried that the Italians 
and Yugoslavs may dig in their heels at the last moment on some 
minor point or that some incident might occur in Trieste which 
would ruin the atmosphere 

There is nothing I should like better than a trip to Rome and | 
am most grateful for your suggestion. The issues appear to be clear 
at the moment, however, and the only justification I can now fore- 
see is that it might help satisfy the Italian wish to build up their 
role in the negotiations if Harrison and I came to Rome to conclude 
whatever separate agreement we may arrive at with the Italians 
concerning the takeover. Brosio seems particularly concerned to 
avoid the impression that Italy is merely accepting an arrange- 
ment worked out between us and the Yugoslavs 


‘Document 106 


Not found in Department of State files 
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I do not, however, think at the moment that this would be wise 
as it would probably annoy the Yugoslavs and might be taken to 
reflect upon Brosio. My hope is that the Italians will realize that it 
is to their interest to reach a speedy conclusion, if possible, so that 
it would coincide with the conclusion of the Balkan Alliance 

With best regards to the boys and yourself, | am 

Sincerely, 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 


No. 210 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow/ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 17, 1954 


Dear Durspy: Many thanks for your suggestion that we might try 
bringing some pressure on the Italians through the Vatican.' For 
the moment my judgment is that this would be unwise, but I will 
follow up your suggestion with the British in regard to the Bishop 


in Trieste. | am very much afraid that there would be many people 
in Vatican circles who would not consider a rapprochement be 
tween Italy and Yugoslavia to be in the best interests of the 
Church unless there were some concrete resolution of the Church's 
problems, which now appears to be out of the question. Our pros- 
pects look good and I am inclined to believe we should not take the 
chance of stirring up what may be a risky side current unless we 
get into a desperate situation 

We saw the McBaines and had some news of you from Jane. | 
hope to return to Vienna for the Fourth, but will only be there for 
a few days 

1 was most grateful for your message and that of the Ambassa- 
dor. Our best to Edith and to the boys 

Sincerely, 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 


In a letter of June 10 to Thompson, Durbrow suggested that Thompson might 
want to consider attempting to enlist the support of the Vatican in an effort to in 
fluence the Italian Government regarding Trieste. Durbrow said that he assumed it 
would be a comparatively easy matter for the British, if they agreed, to make the 
approach through their mission to the Holy See He also suggested that Thompson 
ask the British to see if the Vatican could use its influence to insure that the Bishop 
of Trieste and Capodistria, Bishop Santin, “behaves himself in connection with any 
settlement which might be mutually agreed upon. (7-44.00/6-1054) 
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No. 211 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Rome, June 18, 1954—1 p. m 


4164. Limit distribution. Reference Deptel 4240.7 Despite delicate 
parliamentary situation which he continues to face soundings of 
past twenty-four hours indicate that Scelba, although original reac- 
tion was unfavorable, is reconsidering his position and may have 
decided to accept Trieste solution provided accommodation made 
on following four points (Embtel 4147*) (a) Settlement must be of 
provisional nature (Borba statement and Bebler conversation Bel- 
grade’s 1319* seem to cover this); (b) Territorial rectifications must 
be almost equal; (c) Both concessions and rights must be reciprocal; 
id) That final agreement show, at least for the record, that Italians 
were able to obtain some favorable concessions from original pro- 
posals in order to “prove” that settlement was not a US/UK or 
Yugo diktat 

We believe that letter from US President, timed in connection 
with progress London soundings, would be helpful. We recommend 
that letter be addressed to Einaudi as President Italian Republic in 
order to remove from Scelba's shoulders some of responsibility for 
accepting solution which will not of course fully meet Italian public 
aspirations. Letter in similar vein might also be sent to Tito as 
chief of Yugo state 

We have considered several steps which might be taken to over- 
come Italian feeling of isolation and to counteract statements that 
they are being treated as second-rate power. Consideration should 
be given to usefulness extending invitation to Scelba or Piccioni to 
visit US, but Department may wish to take into account effect on 
Tito unless similar invitation is extended to him. If invitation to 
Scelba or Piccioni is not feasible, Department may wish to consider 

‘Repeated for information to London ‘for Butterworth), Belgrade, and Trieste 

Printed as telegram 6791 to London, Document 207 

‘In telegram 4147, June 16, Luce reported that Scelba's problem was largely one 
of judging what solution Parliamentary and public opinion would support and that 
he might surmount this difficulty if he could demonstrate that Italy had obtained 
something from the negotiations and had freely accepted a provisional settlement 
rather than one imposed by Yugoslavia and/or the United Kingdom and the United 
States 7 O06 lho4 

‘In telegram 1319, June 16, Riddleberger reported the substance of a conversation 
between Ambassador Mallet and Bebler the previous day. during which Mallet 
urged the Yugoslav Government to reopen the interzonal boundary which had been 
closed after the Oct. §, 1953. announcement by the United States and the United 


Kingdom. Bebler demurred, primarily on the ground that such action would empha 
size the provisional character of the proposed settlement. (750G 00/6-1654) 
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advisability of having Admiral Radford visit Italy to discuss milli- 
tary questions of mutual concern. While any such trip presumably 
could not be confined to Italy because of reactions of other NATO 
countries, it might be arranged in such manner as to indicate par- 
ticular US support of and belief in Italy, possibly by having Rad- 
ford visit there first 

We do not believe it advisable to renew promise to inform Ital- 
ians results military talks with Yugoslavs last summer (paragraph 
4a, Deptel 4240). We fully endorse any discussion in Paris with Ital- 
ian NAC representative concerning NATO interest in Balkan mili- 
tary alliance. Such discussion would help in dispelling idea in Ital- 
ian Government circles that our policy has favored Balkans at ex- 
pense of Italy 

In this regard we should, in order bolster Italian self-respect, do 
everything possible to associate Italians with our international ef- 
forts and keep them informed of developments which affect their 
interests, as suggested paragraph | Deptel 4240 

I plan to see De Gasperi in near future to follow up discussion 
reported Embassy despatch 2365, June 7° and will, of course, be 
guided by general line proposed paragraph II of reference telegram 

Luce 


See footnote 3, Document 205 


No. 212 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Bevcrape, June 21, 1954—8 p.m 

1338. Limit distribution. While we here have always assumed 
that Italians would not buy May 31 agreement in foto and that at 
some stage Yugoslavs would be requested agree to some modifica- 
tions thereof, recent telegrams from London and Rome indicate the 
possibility that these changes may be rather extensive and there- 
fore we wonder whether time has not come to examine what the 
points are on which Yugoslavs are most likely to be tractable and 
those which will invite either outright rejection or impossible 
counter-demands. Having hammered out with great difficulty and 
after great pressure a tentative territorial settlement which is in 
effect our own proposal and approximates October & decision, | 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, and Trieste 
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would think it highly dangerous to monkey with this contemplated 
London telegram 5832.* Equally dangerous would be reopening of 
“provisional versvs definitive’ question. Department will recall 
what difficulty we experienced with this at end of Yugoslav phase 
of negotiations. Rome's 4164,* paragraph a seems to imply reopen- 
ing of this aspect and that Yugoslav attitude has changed since 
May 31. We have no evidence to support any such belief 

If we are to add to above request that the autonomy provisions 
be made reciprocal and that the return of Slovene houses be sub- 
ject to Italian goodwill, we must immediately consider what quid 
pro quos we will have in hand. The Yugoslavs will be quick to point 
out that all modifications requested are in Italy's favor and not in 
Yugoslavia’s. In this connection there come to mind the six points 
raised by Bebler with Mallet and me on June | (Embassy telegram 
1276 paragraph 4*). Even if we are able to meet them all! they will 
add up to very smal! change. There is also the question of addition- 
al aid to Yugoslavia (Embassy telegram 1297 to Department, re- 
peated London 395, pouched to Rome*) which if granted would 
weigh in balance. Our actions and attitudes with respect to formu- 
lation of Balkan alliance in NATO Council and/or with Greek and 
Turkish Governments could indirectly but not inconsiderably affect 
Yugoslav attitude. Finally we note that Rome in its 4164 has sug- 


gested visits to Italy or invitations to visit US of certain pion. ent 
persons. While we doubt that time is ripe to invite Tito te US and 
do not believe that such an invitation need be equated to invitation 
to Scelba or Piccioni, a highly publicized visit by Admiral Radford 
to Italy which did not include Yugoslavia could have most unfavor- 


In telegram oO&8S2. June mpson reported that he belreved that if the Ital 
ins were reasonable ir r? ' demands for modification of other elements of 
the settlerment. he and Harrirsor mula « n / ast some modification of the tern 
torial proposal Thompson sugvested that thevw avon reaching any firm positron 
with Italy on the territorial question and t go back to Yugoslavia and press for 
cceptance of the Italiar propo modificatron of the western end of the bounda 
rv lpne. (7G, 006-1 854 

Supra 

‘The «ix points which Rebler rared with re apect to the May | agreement had to 
do with (1) the Yugoslav Government s desire that a quarry located in Zone A near 
the boundary be shifted administratively to the y ugosiav area 2 ts wieh to be in 
formed when the talks with the Italian Government had reached a pot where 
Italy and Yugoslavia could negotiate directly on the minorities question its 
desire to be informed by the United Kingdom and the United States regarding the 
Slovene credit institutpor 1) its hope that some cultural buildings for Slovenes i 
Zone A could be made available before the settlement >) its wish that the United 
Kingdom and the United States encourage Italy to resume discussions with Yugo 
slavia regarding financial problems arising out of the 1947 Italian Peace Treaty, and 
() its interest in purchasing a house. currently occupied by the Yugoslav economux 
delegate in Trieste, which would eventually be used as the Yugoslav Consulate 
there. (Telegram 1276. 750G,.00/6-154 


Not pr inted 
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able effect here. In this connection it should be recalled that since 
1948 Secretary of the Army Pace is only US Cabinet officer to have 
visited Yugoslavia® and that no State Department officer above 
deputy director of an office has as far as we can remember visited 
this country. While this has been normal in the past we now think 
lume has come when prominent US officials should include Yugo- 
slavia in their European itinerary 

RIDDLEBERGER 


The Ambassador in Italy ‘Luce’ to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Rome, June 26, 1954—9 p.m 


1308. Limit distribution. My telegrams 4306 and 4307, June 26." 
Suspension of facilities negotiations and general indications of our 
dissatisfaction with lack of progress on EDC, facilities, SOF and 
other questions coupled with Scelba's success in Senate confidence 
vote June 23 have served to clear air here and to give Italians 
reason to take long hard look at their international position. There 
is little doubt that Scelba feels he is now in a much stronger parlia 
mentary situation. Therefore, he may have decided that Italy 
cannot afford to let this last chance of obtaining a Trieste settle 
ment slip through its fingers. His constant reference to necessity 
for reaching accord by July 15 suggests he is optimistic on eventual 
agreement. Nevertheless it is difficult to see how, from practical 
point of view, accord could be reached by July 15, unless Italians 
are willing to accept present solution and this seems almost too 
good to be true. Therefore, we should be unwise to exclude possital 
ity that in fixing the date of accord as July 15, Scelba is building 


Re peated tor miormation to London. Pe grade und Trieste 

In telegran . Luce surmmarived the substance of her conversation wit 
Scelha that dav as it related to the military facilities negotiations. Scelbas main 
point was that with a Trieste agreement in hand, he would have no difficulty im 
securing approval of the facilities agreement. (765.5 MSP/6-2654) In telegram 4307 
Luce summarized their discussion of other subjects, including Trieste Scelba urged 
that a settlement be reached by July 15 and had emphasized that an immediate de 
ision by Yugoslavia to reopen the frontier between Zones A and B would make con 
clusion of an agreement much easier He aleo asked Luce to assure President Eisen 
hower and Secretary Dulles that Italy's foreign policy would continue to be firmly 


anti ‘ommunist and pro-Atlantic (611. 65/6-2654 
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an alibi for failure to follow Trieste with EDC and facilities imm > 
diately, and putting Italians in position now to hold us responsible 
later because we had not pressed Yugoslavs sufficiently on points 
considered essential by Italians and thus in consequence for not 
making it possible for Italians to deliver on EDC, facilities and 
SOF. Since this possibility does exist, | would recommend that you 
make clear to Tarchiani soonest that responsibility for success Tri- 
este negotiations by July 15 (date which they, not we, have set) is 
largely now in Italian hands. We shall of course do everything we 
possibly can to assist toward successful conclusion of settlement by 
July 15, but overwhelming importance of reaching settlement 
should outweigh lesser considerations which Italians may have in 
mind to put forward in London 


Luce 


No. 214 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 30, 1954 


Dear Tommy: At the risk of affronting your modesty, I want to 
pass on to you the following extracts from a summary of the first 
White House conversation between Prime Minister Churchill and 
the President, in which most laudatory references were made to 
the skill and ability you have shown in the Trieste negotiations 


“The President then raised the subjects of Egypt, Iran and Tri- 
este which he said were related in his mind by reason of the fact 
that all three of them represented difficult problems, in which both 
our countries were concerned, which were on the verge of solution 
He said that if we could solve these problems, that very fact would 
give a lift to the free world and make it easier to deal with the 
more difficult problems of Southeast Asia, and Europe. Parentheti- 
cally in the discussion of Trieste, tie President indicated his confi- 
dence in being able to find from one source or another $20 million 
apiece for Italy and Yugoslavia if such payments proved necessary 
for ensuring a settlement. It was agreed that matters both in 
regard to Trieste and Iran were going well ' 

“The President said that the discussion was straying from the 
point he had been making which was that settlements with respect 
to Egypt, Trieste and Iran would be tokens of success for our diplo- 
macy and make the handling of the larger problems the easier 


‘Ellipsis in the source text 
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“There was some further discussion of Trieste. on which it was 
agreed that the UK-US negotiators had shown great skill. The 
President suggested that in addition to any aid we might give Italy 
to enable her to meet Yugoslavia's reparations claims, we should 
consider a pawment, possibly of the order of $2,006,000, for the con- 
struction of a municipal building or center or in some fashion 
which would impress on the Italians and the people of Trieste our 
lasting interest im their affairs. He referred to the Turkish Prime 
Minister's statement to him that once Trieste was settled it should 
be possible to bring Italy into METO where it would serve as a 
pivot between the South European front and the Turkish-Pakistani 
iront 


I may add that the Secretary has also recently expressed to me 
his impression that your negotiations on this problem have been as 
masterful as any technical diplomatic negotiations he has ever 
known 

It is, of course, superfluous in the circumstances for me to add 
my congratulations but, in any event, I do so, in al] humility, most 
sincerely 

Sincerely 
Livit 


*Turkish Prime raster Adnan Menderes headed an official delegation whact 
vissted Washington June } 194, for talks with U.S. Gowernment officials. No 
record has been found in Department of State files or at the Eisenhower Library of 
a conversation durrng thus period between Prime Minister Menderes and President 


Fausenhower Memoranda of Menderes conversations on June 2 and i with Secretary 


Dulles are printed as Documents 489 and 490. respectively 


No. 215 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Secretary of State’ 

TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,| July 1, 1954 
Subject: Status of Trieste Negotiations 

Thompson's and Harrison's negotiations with Brosio in London 
are proceeding in a good atmosphere, with three meetings last 
week and three so far this week. This confirms Thompson's impres- 
sion, reported last week, that the Italians were ready to proceed ex- 


peditiously 


‘A copy of this memorandum, drafted by Hooker and cleared with Thurston and 
Jones, was sent to Under Secretary Smith 
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The main Italian requirements are: (1) that they get some modifi- 
cation of our proposals, to show that they have negotiated success- 
fully and not accepted a US-UK-Yugoslav “diktat”, above all with 
regard to the territorial provisions, and (2) that the settlement be 
presentable to the Italian public as provisional 

On the territorial side they are asking for adjustment at both 
ends of the proposed new interzonal boundary, but Thompson 
thinks they will eventually settle for redrawing the western end of 
the line so as not to lose the kilometer or so of seacoast the Yugo- 
slavs want 

To insure that the settlement can be presented as provisional 
they are asking for changes in the proposed draft preamble to the 
final agreement, some of which are clearly unacceptable. But 
Brosio has indicated that they will not insist on all their changes if 
they get satisfaction on the territorial adjustment 

On the Yugoslav request on autonomy for Zone A the Italians 
insist that the provisions be reciprocal if included in the final 
agreement, but will if the Yugoslavs prefer make a somewhat 
weaker commitment in a unilateral statement to the US-UK 

On the proposed minority statute and economic clauses, Brosio is 
still without instructions. They want a vice consul in Zone B, and 
are much troubled by the proposed Yugoslav port development at 
Capodistria 

Although a small gap may be hard to bridge when one party has 
already made what we believe to be his maximum concessions, 
Thompson clearly believes that he can narrow the gap to a point 
where neither party can afford to let the negotiations fail. I believe 
he is justified in this judgment 


No. 216 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Thurston)' 


TOP SECRET [WasHInGcTON,} July 2, 1954 


Subject: Trieste 


Participants: Ambassador Mates, Yugoslav Embassy 
Mr. Livingston T. Merchant, Assistant Secretary, 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Mr. Ray L. Thurston, Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs 


‘Cleared with Merchant 
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In the course of a tour d horizon during which Mr. Merchart 
filled in the Yugoslav Ambassador on the highlights of the talk last 
week between the President and Prime Minister Churchill, Mr 
Merchant mentioned that Trieste had been discussed very briefly 
and that it was the feeling of the British and ourselves that settle- 
ment of that question would open up vistas far out of proportion to 
the importance of the territorial question itself.” 

When Mr. Merchant had finished his exposition, Ambassador 
Mates said that he was glad that the question of Trieste had been 
mentioned since that gave him an opportunity to talk about a 
matter which was of very direct concern to his Government. He 
wanted to stress above all the point that his Government had laid 
down all its cards in the London negotiations and that the tripar- 
tite agreement reached there could not be the subject of further ne- 
gotiations with the Italians 

Mr. Merchant started to explain why it was difficult to put the 
affair on a take-it-or-leave-it basis to the Italians, and Ambassador 
Mates broke in to give a long account of high level conversations in 
which he had participated in Yugoslavia last March at a time 
when the instructions under which Velebit was operating were 
more restricted than the concessions which the Yugoslav leaders 
were prepared eventually to make. He said that in these meetings, 
which took place at Brioni, the danger of playing all the Yugoslav 
cards was discussed and that the Yugoslav Government had at that 
time made known its view to the British and ourselves at the high- 
est levels that it would be advisable to take soundings with the 
Italians before reaching a final position. If the Anglo-American ne- 
gotiators were not prepared to accept this suggestion, it was also 
suggested as an alternative that at the termination of the tripartite 
talks the position to be presented to the Italians not be the final 
one but the one put forward by the Yugoslavs two or three weeks 
before. Either one of these tactics would have obviated the take-it- 
or-leave-it problem. Ambassador Mates said that he was presenting 
this information to make it clear that the Yugoslavs had anticipat- 
ed the difficulty to which Mr. Merchant was alluding. Ambassador 
Mates asserted most firmly that the Yugoslavs could accept only a 
settlement based on the content of the tripartite agreement 

Mr. Merchant replied that he was sure that the prucedure fol- 
lowed had been the correct one and that he was encouraged by the 


"See Document 214 
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restraint which had been displayed both in the Yugoslav and Ital- 
ian press to believe that a settlement would be reached 
Ambassador Mates also raised the “provisional versus final” 
aspect of the Trieste question, stating that he believed that this 
could be handled by considering the agreement as legally binding 
but accompanying it by statements of a political nzeture on either 
side similar to the political reservation which had been made by 
the Yugoslav representative at the time of the signing of the Ital- 
ian peace treaty. Asked what form this had taken, the Ambassador 
said that the Yugoslav representative had stated that his Govern- 
ment did not consider this to be a just settlement but that in the 
interest cf peace, etc., his Government would abide by it. Ambassa- 
dor Mates thought that it could be arranged that both the Italian 
and Yugoslav Governments could make a comparable statement in 
connection with Trieste settlement. He also referred to a recent ar- 
ticle in Borba on the “provisional versus final” question—which he 
said represented the view of the Yugoslav Government—and noted 
that this article had been favorably reported in the Italian press 


No. 217 


Tetegr ar 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in italy' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY WasuHincTon, July 2, 1954 


25. Re report Ambassador's meeting with Scelba June 26* and re- 
gardiess possibility Scelba may have been motivated by tactical 
reasons believe his ideas hold out hope for new constructive period 
in Italy's policies toward, and relations with, US and West. Take 
first opportunity deliver orally message along following lines to 
Foreign Minister with aide-memoire for transmittal to Scelba.* 


Begin Message. The Secretary has been profoundly impressed by 
the views and plans Prime Minister communicated to Ambassador 
Luce on June 26 and gratified by his positive assurances on that 
occasion. Secretary wishes Scelba to know we are pleased at this 
constructive approach not only to common problems that are 
facing us but to the revitalization of Italian leadership among the 


‘Drafted by Freund, William E. Kaight. and Merchant: cleared with Jones 
Hooker, and Barbour, and repeated for information to London ‘for Thompson), Paris 
for Satterthwaite), Belgrade, and USPolAd Trieste 

See footnote 2, Document 214 

‘In telegram 55 from Reme, July 5, Charge Durbrow reported that he wae able to 
see Piccioni that morning in order to carry out the imetructions in this telegram 
Piccont had said he would tranemit the e:de-memore to Scelba and had expressed 
the hope that Scelba could carry owt the suggested timetable. (7 50G 00/7-554) 
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free European powers. The time table Scelba has suggested for set- 
tlement of the Trieste problem as well as for favorable action on 
EDC and SOF ratification and agreement on establishment of base 
facilities is particularly encouraging as an indication of Italian in- 
tentions 


The Secretary has been led therefore to hope that the Italian 
Ambassador in London will be given the requisite authority to 
permit him to reach promptly, with the US and UK representa- 
tives, an agreement of character that will make possible a speedy 
settlement of the Trieste issue. For our part Scelba may be assured 
that we will do everything consistent with our role in the matter to 
assist in achieving an acceptable solution. End Message 


DULLES 


No. 218 


The Secretary of State to the Secretary of Defense ( Wilson)" 


TOP SECRET |WasnincTon,]} July 3, 1954 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Depertment of Defense has informally 
requested the views of this Department on the question of redeploy- 
ing the TRUST forces to Austria, in view of the possibility that we 
may be approaching a solution to the Trieste problem. I have re- 
viewed the matter and have concluded, after weighing the various 
political factors involved, that there is no objection to the transfer 
of the major part of the United States forces now in Trieste to the 
US. Zone of Austria at such time as it becomes possible to with- 
draw them from Trieste 

It is my understanding that approximately 3,000 military person- 
nel are involved, that the troops in question have few dependents, 
and that no significant housing problem suct as was mentioned in 
my letter of October 24, 1953,? would be created by their transfer 
to Austria. It would help to minimize the political reactions of the 
augmentation of our forces in Austria if the troops could, after 
their departure from Trieste, be phased into Austria gradually and 
ostensibly as replacements. Also, if it were found possible to send 
at least a token number of troops to some station in Europe other 
than Austria, our position would be enhanced, | believe, by thus 
being able to state that only part of the U.S. troops from Trieste 
hud been transferred to Austria 


'Drafted by Frewnd, Barbour, and Merchant, and cleared with Palmer (RA) and 
Jones 
Decument 14] 
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If you should decide in favor of redeployment to Austria, I should 
appreciate being informed sufficiently in advance, in order that we 
may inform the appropriate foreign governments in regard thereto 
before the actual transfer of troops to Austria takes place. 

I understand that it is the opinion of General Gruenther and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff that these TRUST forces should not be 
brought back to the United States but should be continued in 
Europe as part of our NATO commitment. In view of what I under- 
stand to be the military judgment, I do not comment upon the pos- 
sible return of the troops to the United States. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES 


No. 219 


a,inee 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET LONDON, July 6, 1954. 


Dear Livie: Many thanks for your letter.' I take a very dim view 
of the President’s idea of our constructing a building to leave 
behind in Trieste. This might annoy the Yugoslavs, would have to 
be carried out after we left, and we have already through ECA 
done an enormous amount of construction there. There are many 
worthy projects, such as a fund for resettlement of refugees, etc., 
which could be developed if we are inclined to spend more money, 
but do not think this necessary. 

I suggest that you give me instructions on when and where our 
statement of non-support would be issued. I would assume it would 
be in the various capitals, timed simultaneously with announce- 
ment of signature of the settlement. Also would like guidance on 
how we should handle announcement of the agreement. One possi- 
bility would be for the four of us to hold a joint press conference 
here or alternatively to hold simultaneous press conferences. 
Assume the Department would in any event wish to make an- 
nouncement. Advantage of our doing something here is that we 
might be able to handle questions more easily, but I have no feel- 
ing about the matter inyself. All of this is on the assumption that 
the Yugoslavs will give back a few more acres. 


All the best, LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 





‘Document 214 
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No. 220 
mr Wi 


Memorandum by the President 


|WASHINGTON, July 9, 1954.) 
Notes to discuss with Foster Dulles 7/10/54' 


Mrs. Luce tells me that in her negotiations for bases in Italy, her 
understanding is that at all cost she must secure permission from 
the lialian Government. This she thinks puts America at a very 
great disadvantage in that the Italians practically feel that they 
held a blackmailing position against us. Personally, I do not feel 
that bases in Italy are vital at all, and I think the importance of 
having them there diminishes every day. If she were able to give 
the Italians the intimation and information that we were losing in- 
terest in the thing, the situation might change. 

Anyway, that applies to all our foreign relations. In selling the 
United States the idea that “we cannot live alone’ we have also 
sold the Europeans the idea that we are completely dependent 
upon their cooperative attitude. 

In a sense this is, of course, true, but if there is not full recogni- 
tion of a common need and because of this the cooperative effort 


breaks down, it is equally true that they will feel the pinch long 
before we will. 

As a consequence, I wonder whether we should not—by clandes- 
tine methods if necessary—let it be known that we are considering 
alternatives to all plans that are not progressing favorably and in 
support of which enthusiastic cooperation has not been given. 

I want to get the latest information on Trieste. 





'The President apparently used this memorandum to prepare for a discussion 
with Dulles on July 10. According to the President's “Note After Conversation With 
Foster Dulles,” dated July 10, he remarked, with respect to “yesterday's note after 
talking to Clare Booth Luce regarding bases in Italy,” that he had “a long conversa- 
tion with Foster Dulles, who agrees in principle and is going to see how we can im- 
plement the idea.” (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) The 
President also quoted most of this memorandum in his memoirs, Mandate for 
Change. pp. 416-417 
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ELR RA file r 4D ; T reeste ’ 


Memorandum by the Director of the Office of Western European 
Affairs (Jones) to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Elbrick) 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,} July 14, 1954 


Subject: Memorandum of Conversation between Mrs. Luce and Mr. 
Merchant 


When Mrs. Luce called on Mr. Merchant on July 9 she told him 
briefly of her call at the White House just preceding. In addition to 
a general discussion of US foreign policy the Ambassador reported 
that she discussed the following specific points with the President: 


1. Trieste: Mrs. Luce told the President that very shortly the Tri- 
este negotiations would be back with the Yugoslavs. She expressed 
the hope that the US would be firm with them and make them 
accept a reasonable compromise between their and the Italian posi- 
tions. She said that if it had been worth $20 million to the Yugo- 
slavs to permit us to keep our word it should be worth $40 million 
to the Italians for having broken our word (October 8, ! assume). 
The President asked her what the outstanding differences were be- 
tween the Italian and the Yugoslav Governments over the Trieste 
issue at the moment. She said that they were “hash marks” on a 
map and economic considerations. The President had no suggestion 
for the boundary but said that if there were any problem of money 
to bring about a settlement he assured the Ambassador that he 
would find it. 

2. Facilities Agreements with Italy: The Ambassador, in discuss- 
ing with the President the wisdom of using pressure in Western 
Europe to achieve our various objectives, gave the military facili- 
ties negotiations with the Italians as an example. She suggested 
that she be given a cut-off date, if that were possible from the De- 
fense Department's standpoint, and then be authorized to tell the 
Italians that a draft facilities agreement was available for them to 
sign within “X” number of weeks or months; that if they did not 
sign it by that time we would look elsewhere for our defense ar- 
rangements. The President appeared to agree with this and said 
that he had consistently instructed Defense Department officials 
that they were not to beg for base facilities abroad but rather to 
put the proposition on a “take-it-or-leave-it” basis. 


With respect to the latter subject Mr. Merchant suggested that 
the Ambassador see the Under-Secretary for Defense, Mr. Ander- 
son, before beginning her holiday on Saturday.' It was also sug- 
gested that she instruct the Embassy at Kome to communicate 
with the Prime Minister and, with reference to his promise to sign 





‘July 10 
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the Facilities Agreement within 24 hours after a Trieste settle- 
ment, to ask what agreement he was referring to in order to assure 
that we would be in complete accord on the draft text when the 
day arrived to request the Prime Minister to honor his commit- 
ment. The Ambassador agreed to these suggestions and subsequent- 
ly saw Mr. Anderson at the Pentagon on her way to the airport 
Friday evening 


No. 222 


Memorandum by Richard R. Baxter of the Office of the General 
Counsel in the Department of Defense’ 


SECRET WASHINGTON, July 9, 1954. 
Subject: Conference between Secretary Anderson and Ambassador 
Luce Regarding Military Facilities Agreement in Italy. 

On 9 July, | was among those attending a conference between 
Secretary Anderson and Mrs. Luce with regard to the Military Fa- 
cilities Agreement with Italy. Mr. Rogers of the Department of 
State and Colonel Anderson and Mr. Leffingwel! were also present. 

Mrs. Luce said that she had spoken with the President this 
morning and had discussed the negotiations in Italy with him. She 
reported that he was opposed to bringing that sort of pressure on 
Italy which had ied to the breakdown of similar negotiations with 
Norway. 

Mrs. Luce went on to say that the process of negotiating on a 
purportedly urgent basis over a period of 17 months had become 
humiliating. She therefore proposed that, in light of Mr. Scelba’s 
assurance that the Facilities Agreement would be signed within 24 
hours after the solution of the Trieste problem, all speed be made 
in finishing negotiations on outstanding matters of detail. She be- 
lieved it politic to inform the Italians that we could not assure that 
funds would be available for the implementation of the base pro- 
gram unless they presented a text suitable to them by a stipulated 
date—say, 31 July. She believed that this would test their serious- 
ness of purpose about actually concluding an agreement. If this 
proposal elicited no response, we should then lay before the Ital- 


'This memorandum was sent to Charles E. Rogers of EUR/RA as an attachment 
to a brief covering memorandum of July 14 from Baxter. Rogers’ own description of 
the July 9 conference with Ambassador Luce and Under Secretary of Defense An- 
derson is contained in his memorandum of July 30 to John Wesley Jones. (EUR/RA 
files, lot 58 D 357, “Italy V") 
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ians an acceptable text, ieave it with them, and allow them to ex- 
amine it at their leisure. Aside from an occasional friendly inquiry, 
we should make no further attempt to press the matter. 

Mr. Anderson believed that this procedure was acceptable, pro- 
vided agreement on a text for the agreement was coupled with the 
solution of the Trieste problem. Mrs. Luce said she would have no 
objection to this, as long as it was not indicated to the public that 
the price of Trieste had been Italy's giving in on the facilities issue 
Mr. Anderson placed considerable emphasis on the necessity of ar- 
riving at satisfactory arrangements about status of forces prior to 
the coming into effect of the NATO Status of Forces Agreement 
and said such understandings should certainly be a part of the fa- 
cilities package. Mr. Rogers said that he believed that the final out- 
standing issues on matters of detail could be ironed out in relative- 
ly short order, and I gave an affirmative answer to Mr. Anderson's 
question whether the lawyers could “stay right with” the working 
out of the final text. Mrs. Luce anticipated that once Italy had 
taken the plunge on the Facilities Agreement, it would have con- 
siderably less difficulty with the ratification of the NATO Status of 
Forces Agreement. 

Mr. Anderson was of the view that if the Facilities Agreem: nt 
were not to be concluded at the same time as the solution of che 
Trieste problem, we should remove our forces from Italy. Mrs. 
Luce, Mr. Rogers, and Colonel Anderson expressed doubt that such 
drastic action should be taken. Mrs. Luce said it would be far more 
effective to pull out forces gradually and without announcement 
and that such action would speedily become known and a matter of 
concern to the Italian Government. Mr. Anderson directed that the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff be queried about how long negotiations might 
be prolonged if promi agreement on the text of the agreement 
were to prove impossible of achievement and what action should be 
taken with regard to our forces in Italy if continued negotiations 
were determined to be unfruitful. Mrs. Luce expressed concern 
about the Clement case during the course of the conversation and 
said that it “set her teeth on edge’ [Clement was an American of- 
ficer involved in a hit and run accident in Italy. He had been tried 
by the Italians and given a one year’s suspended sentence. Mrs. 
Luce had previously expressed the view that he should be court- 
martialed to avoid adverse Italian reaction, but General Arnold 
had declined to take such action. The case is now the subject of ne- 
gotiations between the Departments of State and Defense. }” 

Mrs. Luce said she hoped that persons evacuated from Trieste 
through Leghorn would be properly briefed and would not be guilty 





?Brackets in the source text 
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of any disorder that might prejudice our relations with the Itai- 

ians. Colonel Anderson assured her that proper discipline would be 
maintained 

RicHArD R. BaxTER 

Assistant Counsel (ISA) 


No. 223 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, July 12, 1954—8 p.m. 

225. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson 

1. In presenting Italian counterproposals Velebit,2 we empha- 
sized important fact we had held Italians within general frame- 
work of the proposals put forward and had also held them to rea- 
sonable counterproposals. Also pointed out that while Italians had 
insisted upon being treated as equals and on maintaining principle 
of reciprocity, this was in many cases question of form rather than 
real substance 

2. Velebit made no comment on the two minor amendments to 
the preamble. 

3. On the proposals on traffic and movement of persons he object- 
ed strongly tc paragraph | and paragraph 4. His objection, howev- 
er, was based briefly on having it applied specifically to the area of 
the FTT. He would like for example facilitation of border crossing 
between Yugoslavia proper and Zone A. | doubt if Italians will 
make serious objection to this. We have already broached with the 
Italians the possibilities of dropping Article | of the Annex if Yugo- 
slavs will take reasonable action beforehand, which seems a possi- 
bility. He was categoric in stating his government could never 
accept reciprocity on autonomy but after long discussion he indicat- 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 

“In telegram 156 from London, July 9, Thompson reported that Brosio had given 
his approval to the rewording of the Italian Government's counterproposals and 
that Thompson now wished to present them to Velebit as soon as the Department of 
State approved such an approach. (750G.00/7-954) In telegram 183 to London, July 
10, the Department of State approved Thompson's meeting with Velebit on July 13 
or sooner, but stated that Thompson should bear in mind that it would probably not 
have had an opportunity to comment on the text of these proposals prior to the 
meeting with Velebit. (750G.00/7-954) The text of the redrafted memorandum of un- 
derstanding and related documents were attached to a letter of July 9 from Thomp- 
son to Hooker. (750G.00/7-954) 
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ed he would recommend dropping this provision altzgcther which 
would be satisfactory to Italians 

4. On reparations we stated Italians accepted priuciple of luinp 
sum payment and willing set minimum figure of $10 million. We 
indicated this could be very substantially increased if agreement as 
whole satisfactory. He was not impressed by offer to reduce period 
since the lead time on many items they would want would extend 
beyond the 2 years 

». He also was firm in stating they could not possibly agree to 
fisheries agreement on ground it would be politically unacceptable 
since Yugoslavia had developed its own fishing industry and the 
Italians would inevitably destroy the grounds by over-fishing. We 
argued that even a short term fisheries agreement would help us 
get larger reparations and that avoidance of incidents in period fol- 
lowing agreement would be very important 

6. On the credit institute he was unposed to any exchange of let- 
ters and said in any event Yugoslavs could not agree to Italian 
credit institute operating in Yugoslavia. He admitted present Yugo- 
slav laws would not permit operation of a comparable private insti- 
tute. Most promising of various alternatives we explored was that 
Italians might assure US and UK that in pursuance of Article 6 of 
the Minorities Statute they would license the Slovene Credit Insti- 
tute before the end of this year 

7. He seemed pleased with the provision about cultural house al- 
though he pointed out that Italian cultural institutes already oper- 
ating Zone B. Although Italians had expressed no interest in the 
names of the cultural institutes to which the houses in Zone A 
would be given, Velebit was quite agreeable to my suggestion that 
provision might merely be made for them to go to “representatives 
Slovene organizations’ and said he would make some suggestions 
on this. He mentioned specifically Agneletto 

8. Velebit was adamant on the question of an Italian Consulate 
in Capodistria. He argued that consulates dealt with c'tizens and 
there would be few Italian citizens in Zone B. The Yugoslav Con- 
sulate in Trieste was concerned with commercial and shipping mat- 
ters which justified their request. We made clear that this was firm 
sticking point of Italians and he finally indicated that he would 
personally suggest but was by no means sure his government 
would agree to establish a basis of reciprocity by allowing the Ital- 
ians to open a consulate somewhere outside the FTT, such as Liub- 
lana, which would have jurisdiction over Zone B. 

9. We presented the original Italian request for modification of 
the boundary proposal but told him we had let the Italians know 
we would not support a line which gave them Ospo. 
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10. In presenting the proposals I said we believed the Italians 
were prepared to approach the problem in a new spirit and genu- 
inely endeavoring to establish basis for cooperation. In this connec- 
tion, I said we would count on the Yugoslavs not to take any pre- 
Cipitate action in Zone B in the immediate period after agreement 
which would make matters difficult. Velebit remarked that the 
only thing he could think of which might fall in this category 
would be conscription. Moreover in discussing movement of persons 
he said they would not want large numbers of Italian troublemak- 
ers to return to Zone B. Also in discussing consulates he referred to 
provisions for option that were included in Italian Peace Treaty for 
Territory ceded to Yugoslavs. Yugoslavs are clearly thinking in 
terms of virtual annexation 

ll. Velebit's reaction as a whole was that changes proposed 
meant that agreement was probably impossible. When we asked 
him to list points that troubled him most, he mentioned territory, 
autonomy, consulates and provisions about opening the frontier, 
but since this list did not justify his gloom he had recourse in stat- 
ing that although the changes were small they added up to chang- 
ing the character of the agreement. His courier carrying the text to 
Belgrade is expected arrive there Thursday morning 

ALDRICH 


No. 224 


{ Telegran 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Lonpown, July 12, 1954—2 p.m 

229. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson. In view of attitude Velebit, who normally has 
maintained calmer attitude than his superiors, believe we must be 
prepared for explosion in Belgrade. While Riddleberger will doubt- 
less wish avoid being drawn into discussion details, following argu- 
ments and suggestions may be helpful. Essential point for Italians 
is reasonable modification of line and I believe we should concen- 
trate on this point since some form of compromise possible on 
nearly all other points. Yugoslavs likely repeat they had already 
gone limit of concessions. While we have carried out our agreement 
to support strongly with Italians line proposed by Yugoslavs we 


‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 
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were careful in discussing line with Velebit to make clear that we 
had to be in position to take account of Italians arguments and 
made clear we were not experts on area concerned. In order play 
down extent our commitment re specific line Harrison and I had 
our assistants work out with Primozic the detailed drawing of the 
line. Italians have strong case for Lazaretto and smal! basin to 
south and east as it is inhabited chiefly by Italians. Even under 
Italians proposals Yugoslavs get back some 2,400 Slovenes and 
would give up only 150. Yugoslavs get a number of villages they 
can talk about whereas Yugoslavs proposals would not give Italians 
a single village. Would be tragic if such important issues broke 
down on question 150) people who could certainly be resettled if 
necessary. Emphasis, however, should be on coastal area. If Yugo- 
slavs unwilling give up even 150 people, how can they expect Ital- 
ians to give up much greater number of their nationals in addition 
to large number of Slovenes. Suggest general! line should be we con- 
sider Italian proposals reasonable but are willing to attempt meet 
any legitimate Yugoslav considerations 

Velebit emphasized that present proposal is virtually October 8, 
without the offsetting eating crow by the Italians which would 
have helped Yugoslavs sell solution to Slovenes. Italians have in 
fact made concessions re cultural homes, etc 


Yugoslavs may use case to squeeze further ecuaomic aid. In this 
connection we are prepared press Italians to very substantial repa- 
rations payment if only reasonable modification of line accepted 

Velebit admitted that outstanding issues are in themselves small 
and believe we would do well stress that with so much at stake we 
cannot understand holding out on what is really question of a few 


acres 

Although I| believe Italians could be brought to drop demand for 
fisheries agreement, but only at cost of reduced reparations, if 
Yugoslavs press this we might draw attention to inconsistency 
their pressing us desperately for further aid and refusing this pos- 
sibility of assistance 

In view likelihood we will have to make direct appeal to Tito to 
close gap, would urge strongly we endeavor to avoid unilateral ap- 
proach to Tito on Balkan alliance if this can be avoided 

ALDRICH 





TRIESTE 


No. 225 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, July 15, 1954—6 p.m 

275. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson. Astonishment expressed by Belgrade’s 14* recip- 
rocated, but believed difference of view largely attributable to mis- 
understanding present status of negotiations. Agreed record ini- 
tialled with Yugoslavs was never intended as a complete and final 
solution of Trieste problem since we have constantly made clear we 
could not express the final judgment on a solution until we had 
held discussion with Italians. Rather this record was statement of 
Yugoslav position which we agreed, put to the Italians and in our 
discussion with Velebit we consistently differentiated the degree of 
support which we would give to the various items covered. Al- 
though Yugoslavs took position they had made their maximum 
concessions, we did not accept this position and rejected Velebit's 
various attempts to put this in writing, stating that if he did so we 
would have to counter with statement which would protect our po- 
sition. Other than telling Italians we would not support their re- 
quest for Ospo, our discussions with Italians on territory were con- 
fined to exploration their point of view and we have made no spe- 
cific request, other than that mentioned for them to modify their 
counterproposa! on boundary. The reason for this is that in the 
first place, their proposal is not unreasonable and that they have 
conditioned their acceptance of two other major parts of the agree- 
ment upon getting substantial acceptance of their territorial pro- 
posal. Before making our final judgment on what we would push 
the Italians to accept on territory, we considered wise first to dis- 
cuss all their counterproposals with Yugoslavs. I hope to convince 
Velebit, it's to Yugoslav interest give substantial satisfaction to 
Italians on their relatively minor demands regarding territory in 
order secure their acceptance of our formula regarding permanence 
of solution and a reasonable reparations figure. Only discussion 
with Velebit on territory was my remark regarding Ospo and his 
statement we knew they could not give up Sacerb. Resentment he 
expressed was directed chiefly toward the question of Consular rep- 
resentation, Slovene Credit Institution and Autonomy. In this re- 
vealing discussion he went far toward admitting Yuvgoslavs wanted 


‘Repeated for information to Rome, Trieste, Ankara, Athens, and Belgrade 
*Not printed 
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demonstrate Italians had behaved badly and that such humiliating 
action would assist Yugoslavs in selling solution to their people. Al- 
though Velebit does not himself appear personally to attach great 
importance to autonomy provision, he was apprehensive of effect 
our failure obtain unilateral declaration would have in Belgrade. If 
territorial question resolved satisfactorily, believe Italians will 
agree make unilateral declaration to us since they will in any 
event accord measure of autonomy to Trieste. From discussions 
with Velebit, however, believe their fears that Yugoslavs intend 
use this provision as basis for intervention in Zone A affair is justi- 
fied 
More Yugos will concede on territory better agreement we can 
obtain and believe that unless Italians obtain approximately half 
readjustment they have requested whole entire character of agree- 
ment may be upset. If, nevertheless, Yuges insist upon the line as 
it stands, we are still in position press Italians to accept it even 
though in my opinion such decision on part of Yugoslavs would be 
most unwise 
I fully agree with seriousness of situation reported Belgrade’s 13, 
July 14° and suggest that if Turks and Greeks are unable to 
remove this misunderstanding we should attempt to do so directly 
ALDRICH 


‘Not printed 


No. 226 


7, 0) 7-144 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


TOP SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, July 15, 1954—7:50 p.m. 


62. Urtel 38.2 Department has always been aware that decision 
to push Yugos to maximum concession before going to Italians 
might make a narrow gap between positions of two hard to bridge 
But Yugos could have had no illusions about necessity of taking ac- 
count Italian arguments. We believe Yugos sufficiently realistic to 
know that we must in interest solution avoid to maximum degree 
possible loss of face to Italians well as to Yugos. Decision on how 
far and when to press both parties involves exercise of judgment in 
bringing their positions together without undue loss of face on 


'Drafted by Hooker and cleared by Barbour with Jones and Thurston. Repeated 
for information to London, Rome, and USPolAd Trieste 
*See footnote 3, supra 
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either side. Department fully supports Thompson's judgment as to 
extent to which it was desirable in this phase negotiations to push 
Italians to May 31 proposals. Department confident that if develop- 
ment of which we were forewarned London's 229° should arise you 
will make most of line of argument suggested 
Fact that Yugoslavs made maximum concession (which we appre- 
ciate and are not overlooking) did not necessarily dictate that it 
would have been sound tactics to attempt at that stage to force 
Italians to accept fait accompli. Yugoslavs cannot be surprised that 
we come back to them with less than full Italian agreement on al! 
points of package. Overall position we are presenting to Yugoslavs 
not out of line, in total effect, with May 31 and essential long range 
interests both parties would be served by acceptance. Department 
does not plan for present make representations to Mates at least 
pending Velebit’s report of official Yugoslav initial reaction which 
we hope may be revealing of ultimate attitude and of assistance in 
deciding further tactics 
DULLES 


"Document 224 


No. 227 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State' 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, July 16, 1954—8 p.m 

47. 1. Having received both London's 272 to Department? and De- 
partment’s 62 to Belgrade* now realize that profound misunder- 
standing exists between London-Washington on one hand and Bel- 
grade on other re tactics on Trieste. This is now clarified by Deptel 
62 and | shall be governed accordingly. Urgently wish to comment 
that we never suggested forcing Italians to accept fait accompli but 
did recommend how territorial issue might be dealt with here 
From Merchant conversation with Italian Ambassador | was under 
erroneous impression that Department was supporting oral ap- 
proach. 

2. Thompson need have no concern re support here on basis of 
Department's instructions which I shall faithfully carry out as in 


‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Trieste 
*Reference presumably is to Document 225 
*Supra 
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the earlier stages. I do not pretend arguments are convincing in 
view of whole history of negotiation but | shall do my best with 
them I have not since intervened in view of Department in- 
structions in final sentence first paragraph of Deptel 62 
RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 228 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET PERSONAL Lonpvon, July 19, 1954 


Dear Livie: I have somewhat prolonged the exchange of tele- 
grams with Jimmy Riddleberger' not through any desire to win an 
argument, but because of the belief that if he were not convinced of 
the soundness of our tactics and policv ve would make a poor advo 
cate. | am completely unable to understand his reasoning. Al- 
though I had also not wanted to push the Yugoslavs to their final 
position before approaching the Italians, that is water over the 
dam and | am by no means sure that | was right and the Depart- 


ment wrong. Scelba nearly blew up in our faces as it was and we 
will never know what he might have done had we gone to them 
with a stiffer proposition 
Because of the complications of the Balkan Alliance I am in de- 
spair at ever getting through here, but hope we will hear from Ve- 
lebit tomorrow and at least get on with the struggle 
All the best, 


LLEWELLYN E. THomPpson 


"Thompson sent another telegram to the Department on July 19, telegram 314 
repeated to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste, in which he addressed himself further to 
the criticiems of his approach im London made by Riddleberger. (7506 00/7-1954) In 
telegram 57 from Belgrade, July 20, repeated to London, Rome, and Trieste, Riddle 
berger commented on Thompson's remarks, concluding as follows “Whatever mis 
understandings may have arisen [it is} important to find settlement of Trieste and 
we shall lend al! our efforts to carry out Department's decisions. Realize that here 
on middle Danube we do not have safe telephonic access nor has |it| been possible 
for us to have face-to-face discussions with Secretary or Thompson, and, therefore 
we may not always be informed of all aspects. (7506 00/7-2054) 





TRIESTE 


No. 229 


Editorial Note 


The Yugoslav reply to the draft proposals regarding Trieste was 
given by Ambassador Velebit to Thompson and Harrison on July 
21. Velebit gave them a new draft of the proposed memorandum of 
understanding which accepted the language of the preamble and 
Articles | and 2, but recommended a number of changes in and ad- 
ditions to the other articles. Velebit made it clear that the most im- 
portant points for Yugoslavia were the issue of territory, on which 
it stood firm, and the possible connection of reparations with the 
fishing agreement, which it was firmly resolved not to accept. The 
substance of the Yugoslav reply was reported in telegram 364 from 
London, July 21. (750G.00/7-2154) 

The Yugoslav position on Trieste was the subject of discussion at 
the Secretary's staff meetings on July 19 and July 21. At the 
former meeting, Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs Elbrick said that Ambassador Riddleberger appeared 
unduly concerned with regard to the recent developments in the 
Trieste negotiations. Secretary of State Dulles indicated that it had 
been his own impression that Yugoslavia had been squeezed quite 
hard at the time it had agreed to the May 31 memorandum and 
that it was unlikely that any more concessions could be obtained 
from Yugoslavia, particularly if Yugoslavia had initialed the May 
31 agreement. Dulles added, however, that the Department of State 
would defer to Thompson as to how much further the Yugoslavs 
could be pushed. (Secretary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “July 
1954") Apparently as a result of this meeting, Elbrick sent a memo- 
randum, dated July 19 to Dulles, in which he said, “You ask to 
what extent the United States-United Kingdom are committed to 
the proposals worked out with the Yugoslavs and embodied in the 
‘Agreed Record of Positions’ dated May 31.” Elbrick pointed out 
that the United States and the United Kingdom found themselves 
“compelled to extract the utmost possible concessions before going 
to the Italians because we did not think that lesser Yugoslav con- 
cessions made up a good enough proposal to constitute a hopeful 
basis for discussion with the Italians.’ Elbrick concluded by saying 
that it was believed that this judgment had been confirmed “in 
that the Italian counter proposals do not differ substantially on 
any point” and that “what remains is now a matter of trading mi- 
nutiae and that neither party can afford to let agreement fail on 
account of the minor differences that remain.” (750G.00/7-1954) 

At the meeting of July 21, Elbrick expressed his belief that Yugo- 
slavia was not going to agree to any change in the territorial ad- 
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justment to which it had previously committed itself. He said that 
he was certain this would be Yugoslavia’s position, even though 
only approximately 30 acres were still in dispute between Italy and 
Yugoslavia, unless strong representations were made to Tito. A 
lengthy discussion followed among Secretary Dulles, Murphy, and 
Elbrick concerning the United States position with respect to the 
May 31 agreement. It was finally agreed that it had been made 
clear to the Yugoslav negotiators that even though the United 
States and United Kingdom had initialed this agreement, they 
were not legally committed to it as their final and fixed position. 
Secretary Dulles further stated that he thought Italy should accept 
the loss of the 30 acres. (Secretary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, 
“July 1954”) 


Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation. lot 64 D 199. “August 1954 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Elbrick) 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,] August 3, 1954. 
Subject: Trieste 
Participants: Mr. Alberto Tarchiani, Ambassador of Italy 

The Secretary of State 

C. Burke Elbrick, Deputy Assistant Secretary, EUR 


The Italian Ambassador called briefly on the Secretary this 
morning at his own request. The purpose of this call was to discuss 
recent developments in connection with the Trieste issue and he 
handed the Secretary two memoranda on this subject.' The first 
memorandum suggests a direct appeal on the part of the United 
States to “the supreme authorities of the Yugoslav Government” as 
necessary to remove the obstacles which have now “stalled” the ne- 
gotiations. The second memorandum notes what the Ambassador 
described as the “negative nature’ of the latest Yugoslav counter- 
proposals. 

The Ambassador said that the negative attitude of the Yugoslav 
Government on such basic questions as interzonal traffic and a 
fisheries agreement is most discouraging. He said that this attitude 
would affect future cooperation between the two countries and that 
they should be settled now. The Secretary told the Ambassador 
that it was unnecessary for him to direct his arguments to us since 





‘Neither printed; copies of the two memoranda are in file 750G.00/8-354 
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the United States Government is convinced of the necessity of 
reaching a mutually satisfactory agreement which would form the 
basis for close cooperation between Italy and Yugoslavia. The Sec- 
retary made no comment in response to the Ambassador’s sugges- 
tion that we make representations directly to Tito but the Ambas- 
sador seemed satisfied with the general reassurances given him by 
the Secretary. 


No. 231 


* 4 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) 


TOP SFCRET Lonpon, August 3, 1954. 


Dear Jimmy: I don’t know if there is much purpose in continuing 
our argument but it might be helpful for your background if I at 
least made some answer to the points contained in yourtel 23 [3.7] 
of July 20.' The territorial proposal we made was to move the 
boundary back a kilometer or so on the Muggia Peninsula. The 
exact line we settled on, however, was a result of Velebit endeavor- 
ing to push it much farther to the North. It is true that we had 
mentioned Punta Settile but my point is that the line we had pro- 
posed was not this exact line but one more feasible to the Italians. 
In drawing the line I repeatedly said to Velebit that I was not a 
geographer and that we would have to be free to consider minor 
changes in the line. We also made quite clear that we would not 
consider ourselves bound by their statement that they had made 
the maximum concessions and when he talked of putting this in 
writing we told him if he did we would also protect our position by 
stating we could not be bound by these proposals until we had 
heard from the Italians. In the recent discussions Velebit not only 
has never denied this but has never suggested in any way that we 
were guilty of bad faith. We did agree to press the territorial pro- 
posal on the Italians and have done so. You have a valid point that 
at the time your message was written we had not exerted maxi- 
mum pressure. I am completely convinced, however, that we should 
not have done so without at least going back to the Yugoslavs with 
the Italian counter-proposal. I am also convinced that it would 
have been to the Yugoslav’s best interest to make the small conces- 





‘Reference is presumably to telegram 314 from London, July 19, repeated to Bel- 
grade as telegram 33. This message is briefly summarized in footnote 1, Document 
228 
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sions we have asked them to make. If we get it we can, I think, get 
a good agreement, if not, it will be anything but a good agreement 
and one likely to lead to bad relations between the two countries. 
Quite apart from the fact that the Yugoslavs will probably have to 
forego a considerable amount of reparations. I have never meant to 
suggest that this minor change would be easy to obtain but I am 
equally convinced that we are right in pressing for it. 

So far as your suggestions of the way to handle going back to 
them are concerned I suppose I or the Depart-aent should have an- 
swered this as such. I did not do so myself as I thought the tele- 
grams exchanged with the Department and Trieste spoke for them- 
selves and were convincing in making clear that none of them with 
the possible exception of additional economic aid, on which I was 
not competent to speak, were feasible. 

Your messages hit me at a time when I was very discouraged not 
only over the negotiations but also the effect these delays were 
having on my personal life and plans, and I should tell you frankly 
I bitterly resented the implication that we were being pro-Italian 
and anti-Yugoslav in the way we were handling the matter. I do 
not think this was justified. I quite agree that if we could have sat 
down together and talked this over we could have at least dispelled 
part of the misunderstanding but the pouch takes so long that I did 
not feel at any one time that anything | could write you to supple- 
ment my telegrams would have been useful by the time the letter 
arrived. Looking back this was probably a mistake but we have 
constantly felt we were on the verge of a settlement. I do think the 
Italians have up to now behaved better than your clients for the 
reason that they doubtless are more interested now in obtaining a 
settlement. They, at least, spared us several months useless argu- 
ment by refraining from starting from their extreme position. We 
have been careful to keep strong pressure on the Italians by not 
letting them know that we are still trying to improve the territori- 
al settlement but we have to worry about the possibility that they 
will explode in public and our chances for a settlement will be com- 
pletely ruined. I imagine the issue will have been decided by the 
time you have received this and my guess is that our chances are 
somewhat better than even. If your clients don’t give an inch we 
may still be able to bring the Italians into line but I would not 
want to put any money on it. 


To add to my miseries the Department is pulling out Charlie 
Yost almost immediately. I was not consulted and learned of it 
only from him. In the circumstances and because of the impossibil- 
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ity of changing again the plans of Jane’s family and mine for the 
fifth time I have finally decided to defer my home leave until next 
spring. It is not practical for us to go in the winter but this will 
mean that we will have been away for five years. You can imagine 
that my morale is not as high as it might be. If on top of all of this 
we don’t succeed I shall probably add another ulcer to my collec- 
tion. 
All the best, 
Sincerely yours, 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 





No. 232 


PPS files. ‘ot 65 D 101. “Trieste 


Memorandum by the Secretary of Defense (Wilson) to the Executive 
Secretary of the National Security Council (Lay)" 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, August 3, 1954. 
Subject: Redeployment of United States Forces in Trieste. 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have reviewed the problem of the re- 
deployment of United States Forces in Trieste in the event of a po- 
litical settlement of the Trieste issue. They have reiterated their 
previous recommendations that these forces be redeployed to the 
U.S. Zone of Austria and have stated that they consider from the 
military point of view such redeployment to be in the best United 
States national interest. The Joint Chiefs of Staff request an early 
decision in order that planning for this eventuality may proceed. 

2. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff in commenting upon 
the recommendations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff stated that he 
does not disagree with the basic recommendations of the J.C.S. but 
does feel that while from a military point of view the J.C.S recom- 
mendation is sound, other and perhaps controlling reasons of a po- 
litical or international public relations nature might well make it 
unwise to redeploy United States troops from Trieste to Austria. 

3. Should it become necessary to redeploy United States Forces 
from Trieste prior to reaching a final decision in the matter, it is 
presently planned that chey be moved to Leghorn, Italy, where 
they can remain for a period of from thirty to sixty days. 





'This memorandum was distributed by Lay to the members of the National Secu- 
rity Council under cover of a memorandum dated Aug. 4, which indicates that the 
subject of the redeployment of United States forces in Trieste would be considered 
by the Council at its meeting on Aug. 12 
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4. 1 recommend that the US. Forces in Trieste be redeployed to 
the Continental United States at such time as it is practicable for 
them to be withdrawn from Trieste. Upon the withdrawal of the 
present U.S. Forces in Trieste it is considered that the mission 
which originally dictated their assignment to that area has been 
accomplished and that their redeployment to the U.S. Zone of Aus- 
tria or to other countries in Europe is unwise. It is also considered 
unwise for U.S. Forces to be redeployed to Austria in order to rein- 
force the weakened defenses in that area occasioned by the with- 
drawal of other allied forces. The political settlement of the Trieste 
situation, which we hope will soon be accomplished, is predicated 
upon the assumption that the Italian and Yugoslavia forces can ef- 
fectively contribute to the security of that area. Substantial US. 
funds in the form of payments to these countries is involved in the 
Trieste settlement and the advantages to this country in returning 
these U.S. Forces to the United States will serve in some way to 
reduce the total overall cost of the settlement of the Trieste situa- 
tion. 

5. While it is true that the combat elements of the U.S. Forces in 
Trieste are presently indicated as available to SHAPE in the event 
of war and are so listed as part of the U.S. contribution of forces to 
NATO, their presence in Europe is, however, in response to a com- 
mitment which existed prior to the coming into being of NATO. 
Should withdrawal of these forces from Europe and from their 
NATO obligation be decided upon, the United States would of 
course follow presently agreed procedures for prior notification to 
the North Atlantic Council through the U.S. Permanent Represent- 
ative. 

These forces could remain committed to NATO for redeployment 
after M-Day in the event of hostilities, even though they were in 
the United States. 

6. It is requested that this subject be made an item on the 
agenda of the National Security Council at its meeting on August 
12th in order that an early decision in this matter can be reached. 

C.E. W1Lson 
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7 
No. 233 
Exsenhower Library. Dulles papers: White House Memoranda 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the President’ 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,] August 7, 1954. 
PERSONAL AND PRIVATE 
Subject: Italian Facilities Negotiations 

In reply to your query concerning Ambassador Luce’s suggestion 
to you that we avoid putting pressure on Italy to secure base 
rights,* I believe the course we are now following avoids any such 
appearance or fact. The present status of the Italian facilities nego- 
tiations is as follows. 

Following her talk with you and in agreement with Ambassador 
Luce, this Department and the Department of Defense, our Embas- 
sy in Rome has been working out with the Italian Government, in 
an atmosphere free from pressure on our part, the remaining rela- 
tively minor open articles in the text of the agreement. It is our 
hope that an agreed text will be arrived at shortly. 

Prior to her departure from Rome Premier Scelba volunteered to 
the Ambassador his assurance that he would sign the facilities 
agreement twenty-four hours after a Trieste settlement was 
reached. It is our hope that by the time the Trieste agreement is 
concluded, the text of the facilities agreement will be in agreed 
form and Scelba will perform on his promise. Should he fail to 
keep his word we do not intend then or thereafter to exert pressure 
on him but to follow the general line with him that we are not at- 
tempting to force on Italy facilities and protection which is in their 
own interest, and in the absence of Itaiian desire for these arrange- 
ments we will consider redeployment of the forces in question and 
arrangements elsewhere. 

JOHN Foster DULLES 





‘Drafted by Merchant 
*See Document 220 
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No. 234 


EUR files. lot 59 D 253. “Subyect files IV 


Memorandum by the President to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson)" 


TOP SECRET WasnHincTon, August 9, 1954. 


You and I once discussed the possibility of stationing the Trieste 
forces (in the event of a favorable outcome on the Trieste negotia- 
tions) in the Leghorn region. While of course I have no objection to 
the study of this matter, | am quite certain that we should reach 
no conclusion, even a tentative one, until after the Trieste business 
is settled, and until you, Radford, the Secretary of State and | can 
have a discussion of the matter. At such a meeting I may even 
want to have General Gruenther present 


D.E 





'The source text indicates that a copy was sent to the Secretary of State A pen 
ciled notation by O'Connor also indicates that the Secretary saw this memorandum 
and that copies were sent to EUR, G, and U 


No. 235 


7G  *- 1054 


Memorandum by V. Lansing Collins of the Office of Western 
European Affairs to the Deputy Director of the Office (Tyler) 


SECRET [WasnincTon,} August 10, 1954 
Subject: Trieste. 

Mrs. Luce has informed me that in her meeting with General 
Smith today she advanced the idea that sooner or later the United 
States might have to drop its role of honest broker in the Trieste 
matter and suggest to the Italians and Yugoslavs a specific settle- 
ment. She said that this would involve a demarche to each country 
saying in effect “this is it”, and pointing out the favorable aspects 
of our suggested settlement. She said there would also have to be a 
certain time limit on acceptance, with the statement to the Yugo- 
slavs that otherwise we would implement the October & declara- 
tion,’ and a statement to the Italians that not only would we im- 
plement the October 8 declaration but we would also come out with 
a strong statement that this settled the Trieste matter for once and 
for all and forever. Mrs. Luce also pointed out to General Smith 





'The words “implement the October & declaration” were underlined and the 
words “but would we?” were written in the margin, presumably by Tyler 
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the undesirability of the U.S. pressing the Yugoslav solution upon 
the Italians although she said she admits that this can be done but 
fears the consequences in Italy. 

General Smith reportedly said that this idea was worth consider- 
ing and promised to take it up with the Secretary.” 





*Written in the margin at the bottom of the source text are three handwritten 
notes. The first, by Tyler, reads: “L.C. [Lansing Collins] Will you follow this closely. 
and let me know if you hear that Gen. Smith did do sc, and what the Sec's reaction 
is? Did Mrs. Luce suggest a date for the change of role? WRT”. The second note, by 
Collins, reads: “I have reported to Mr. Tyler. VLC”. The third note, also by Collins, 
reads “Mrs. Luce spoke to Messrs Merchant, Smith, Dulles and Pres. Eisenhower 
about this. All generally in favor. VLC” 


No. 236 


Easenhower Library Easenhower papers Whoetman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 210th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, August 12, 1954' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at this meeting were the President of the United States, 
presiding; the Vice President of the United States; the Secretary of 


State; the Secretary of Defense; the Director, Foreign Operations 
Administration; and the Director, Office of Defense Mobilization. 
Also present were the Acting Secretary of the Treasury; the Secre- 
tary of Commerce (for Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; 
the Chairman, Atomic Energy Commission (for Item 4); the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of 
the Air Force (for Items 5 and 6); General Twining for the Chair- 
man, Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, Vice Ad- 
miral Gardner for the Chief of Naval Operations, and General Pate 
for the Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps (for Items 5 and 6); Robert 
R. Bowie, Department of State (for Items 1, 2 and 3); Marshall 
Smith, Department of Commerce (for Item 1); Walter S. DeLany, 
Foreign Operations Administration (for Item 1); the Director of 
Central Intelligence; the Assistant to the President; Robert Cutler, 
Special Assistant to the President; the Executive Secretary, NSC; 
and the Coordinator, NSC Planning Board Assistants. 

There follows a summary of the discussion at the meeting and 
the main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of matters unrelated to Trieste. } 





'Prepared by Gleason on Aug. 13 
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5. Redeployment of United States Forces in Trieste (Memo for NSC 
from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated August 4, 19547) 


Mr. Cutler called attention to the reference memorandum of 
August 4, which contained (1) the JCS recommendation that U.S. 
forces in Trieste be redeployed to the U.S. Zone of Austria in the 
event of a political settlement of the Trieste issue, and (2) the rec- 
ommendation of the Secretary of Defense that U.S. forces in Tri- 
este be redeployed to the continental U.S. at such time as it is 
practicable for them to be withdrawn from Trieste. Secretary 
Wilson said the reasons for his recommendations were fully set 
forth in the August 4 memorandum. 

The President said he simply would not decide now what to do 
with U.S. forces in Trieste in the event of a political settlement of 
the Trieste issue. We should wait to see what kind of a political 
settlement is reached, if any, and also decide whether Italian forces 
will be able to provide a NATO reserve in the north. Meanwhile, 
we should drag our feet. The President added that the political 
value of these forces was out of all proportion to their monetary 
cost and military value. 

Secretary Wilson then called attention to present plans calling 
for the temporary redeployment of U.S. forces to Leghorn, Italy, in 
the event it should become necessary to move them prior to reach- 
ing a final decision. The President thought this was a good plan. 

Secretary Dulles remarked that a Trieste settlement could not be 
taken for granted. Both the Italians and the Yugoslavs were find- 
ing it advantageous to keep the Trieste issue alive, even though the 
differences between them appeared infinitesimal. Secretary Wilson 
suggested that we might hasten a settlement by letting it be ru- 
mored that we wanted to keep our troops in Trieste. 

The National Security Council: 


(a) Discussed the subject on the basis of the memorandum from 
= Secretary of Defense transmitted by the reference memoran- 

um. 

(b) Noted that the President did not wish to make a final decision 
on the redeployment of US. forces in Trieste at this time pending 
more definite indication as to the final form of any Trieste settle- 
ment, but agreed that in the event of such a settlement these 
forces should be temporarily redeployed to Leghorn, Italy. 


Note: The action in (b) above, as approved by the President, sub- 
sequently transmitted to the Secretary of Defense. 
[Here follows discussion of matters unrelated to Trieste. |} 
S. Everett GLEASON 





*See footnote 1, Document 232 
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No. 237 


Eewenhower Library Essenhower papers Whitman file 


Memorandum by the United States Commander in Chief, Europe 
(Gruenther) to the President 


TOP SECRET [Parts,) August 13, 1954. 


You have asked my comments on the advisability of stationing 
the U.S. Trieste Forces temporarily in the Leghorn area.' 

You are aware of the fact that we are most eager to have these 
forces to cover the gap which now exists in the Villach area. To 
fulfill that mission they should be located so they can move quickly 
on very short notice. Leghorn would offer many complications from 
that point of view. From operational considerations the U.S. Zone 
of Austria would be a much preferential location. 

Now for the political aspects of the Leghorn solution. You know 
that the US. has been having considerable trouble in making satis- 
factory arrangements with the Italian Government for the station- 
ing of U.S. Air Units in Italy, and for the procurement of suitable 
facilities which will probably be required in time of emergency. To 
move an additional force of 3,700 combat troops into the Leghorn 
area would create a complication which might very well meet with 
serious objection on part of the Italian Government. Furthermore, 
the training facilities there are almost non-existent, and the same 
situation exists with respect to housing. 

I agree with you that the Southern front will be strengthened 
when s< reach a solution of the Trieste problem. This should im- 
prove the situation in Southern Austria. Personally, I feel very 
strongly that as a long-term proposition, it is completely unsound 
to expect the US. to furnish forces for the defense of the Villach 
corner. But present facts are that—at least for the time being— 
unless the U.S. does make forces available for this mission, the 
area will be undefended. The Italians simply do not have the capa- 
bility at this time. Even if they could handle the problem militari- 
ly, it would take some time to have them accepted by the Austri- 
ans. An additional factor is that an increase of our forces in Aus- 
tria would compensate for the British and French withdrawals, and 
should strengthen the Austrian belief that the West does not 
intend to let their country go by default in an emergency. 

I realize that there are some officials in Washington who feel 
that the Trieste forces should be returned to the US. It is not clear 





'No record has been found at the Eisenhower Library or in Department of State 
files of a communication from Eisenhower to Gruenther asking Gruenther's views 
on this matter 
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to me why the Leghorn solution would be palatable to that group, 
unless it is that it appears to be a temporary solution. But surely 
some time limitation can be imposed in connection with the deci- 
sion to move the troops to Austria—if that is really a factor. 

I, therefore, feel that it would be highly preferable, from almost 
every consideration, to place the Trieste forces in the US. Zone of 
‘ ria, rather than in the Leghorn area. 

General Mancinelli, the new Italian Chief of Staff who has suc- 
ceeded General Marras, is coming to see me today about the reor- 
ganization of the Italian Armed Forces. He has a plan to present 
which unfortunately will require approximately 3 years to imple- 
ment. One of the points that I am going to stress with him is that 
the Italian forces in that area must develop a capability to move 
forward to seize critically important terrain in Austria. 


at) oe * | 


The Chief United States Negotiator in London (Thompson) to the 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, August 13, 1954. 
Dear Livie: Jimmy Riddleberger’s telegram' reporting his con- 
versation with Popovic on August 12th was a great disappointment. 
Apparently Jimmy accepted his negative attitude on territory with- 
out any question or discussion. This will most certainly have given 
the Yugoslavs the idea that we do not take the matter very serious- 
ly. I am afraid, therefore, that any further pressure on the Yugo- 
slavs will have to be exerted in Washington and not in Belgrade. 
Sincerely yours, 

Tommy 





‘In telegram 122 from Belgrade, Aug. 12, Riddleberger reported the substance of a 
conversation he had the previous evening with Popovic, in which Riddleberger had 
tried again to ascertain whether any possibility existed of Yugoslav concessions on 
territory. Riddleberger stated that Popovic, whose attitude was unchanged on the 
question, had said that Yugoslavia had with great difficulty accepted the US.-U_K 
proposal on territory and that Yugoslavia could go no further. Popovit also ex- 
pressed his hope that the United States and the United Kingdom would make the 
most strenuous effort with the Italian Government to have this point accepted 
Riddleberger also reported that Tito had told the Belgian Minister on Aug. 1! that 
Yugoslavia could not be expected to make more convessions on territory. (750G.00/ 
8-1254) 
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No. 239 


Robert G. Hooker of the Bureau of European Affairs to the Chief 
Inited States Negotiator in London (Thompson/ 


TOP SECRET WasHIncTon, August 13, 1954. 
PERSONAL INPORMAL 

Dear Tommy: I enciose for your information a copy of a rather 
turgid memorandum I have just written. I have not yet discussed it 
with any one and have no idea to what extent, if at all, any one 
agrees with it. It was written before receipt of Belgrade’s 122' and 
before any report from you on the instructions Velebit was to have 
received yesterday 

I have at long last gotten my security clearance and hope it will 
mean getting into the field soon. At this late stage in the Trieste 
negotiations I refrain from making the suggestion I might have 
made earlier, that Leonard*® and | switch places. I have a feeling 
that at this point the continuity should be maintained and that he 
will be able to serve you better than I could 

You have been having a hell of a time, and I am sorry for you 

All the best.? 

Sincerely yours, 


Bos 


[Enclosure | 


Memorandum by Robert G. Hooker of the Bureau of European Affairs 
to the Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
(Merchant)* 


TOP SECRET [WasnincTton,] August 13, 1954. 


Subject: Possible Necessity of Forcing Settlement of Trieste Ques- 
tion on Yugoslavia and Italy. 


The territorial issue remains deadlocked with the Italians insist- 
ing on a minor (in terms of area only) rectification in their favor at 





'See footnote |, supra 

*Leonard Unger 

"Hooker added the following handwritten postscript “Bedel! and the Secretary— 
especially Bedell—have been for cracking down on the Italians) My memo is intend- 
ed to help Livie [Livingston Merchant} and Jamie |James Bonbright| (Wally [Wal- 
worth Barbour] is on vacation through August) keep them in line.” 

*A notation on the source text indicates that copies of this memorandum were 
also sent to Tyler and Crawford 
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the Western (Adriatic) end of the line and the Yugoslavs so far un- 
responsive to our démarche of July 29. The issue of reparations 
turns on the territorial question and can be settled if the Yugoslavs 
meet the Italian territorial request. We do not know whether the 
Yugoslavs will accept the maximum of $10 million which the Ital- 
ians will offer if they cannot get the territorial concession they 
want 

In the meantime, the Yugoslavs have stiffened their position on 
minorities and the Italians under Thompson's pressure have “gone 
far” to meet the Yugoslav position. But Thompson reports that at 
the meeting on August 9, when the Italian redraft of the minorities 
statute was presented to the Yugoslavs, while it was not rejected, 
“there were many indications that Velebit had been instructed to 
take a stiffer position on outstanding issues”. The Italian Minister 
in Belgrade reports a “rather aggressive attitude” on the part of 
the Yugoslavs. Thompson in a recent letter expresses the opinion 
that the Italians have so far “behaved better” than the Yugoslavs 

Thus we are faced with the possibility that while the gap re 
mains unclosed between the Italians and the Yugoslavs on terri- 
tory and reparations, the gap on the various other issues may 
prove increasingly difficult to close and as to some of them may 
even become wider. 

This raises the question whether at some point, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of a settlement slipping away entirely, the US- 
UK may be forced to determine what its terms should be, and, if 
they can, force the Yugoslavs and Italians to accept it. But we 
should understand clearly what is involved in trying to force a set- 
tlement and should be prepared to face the consequences. 

It is logical to begin by asking what conclusions should be drawn 
from the failure of our attempt to impose a solution on October 8, 
1953. Tito’s violent rejection of a solution which he had previously 
(albeit over a year before) told Eden he could accept, points to one 
major conclusion: He cannot accept a settlement which is publicly 
imposed upon him, at least when, by its nature, it is unpopular and 
when he has had no opportunity to prepare opinion among the 
public and among his supporters. 

Since the Italians accepted October 8, the only conclusion as to 
them that can be drawn is that they would again if the conditions 
of that time were reproduced. What the Scelba Government could 
be forced to accept today is hard to judge. We need not take literal- 
ly the Italian statement that any settlement must be an improve- 
ment on October 8, since their counter-proposals, including the rec- 
tification in their favor of the May 31 line, add up to something 
less favorable than October 8, both as to territory and because it 
involves the assumption of obligations, with at best the appearance 
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of reciprocity as to some of them, which were not involved in Octo- 
ber § at all. The real test would be whether all the elements in the 
Scelba coalition would take the view attributed to Scelba and Pic- 
cioni as an unconfirmed hypothesis in Rome's 162 of July 13 that 
they “have made up their minds to acceptance if they cannot 
obtain any Yugoslav accommodation on the Italian counter-propos- 
als since they may have been impressed by the Foreign Office brief- 
ings that Italy will never have a better opportunity to solve the 
problem in the foreseeable future”. 

We must also take into consideration the rather plausible sugges- 
tion that each side may expect us at some point to insist on the 
acceptance of a solution to which it has not yet agreed. This might 
well minimize the responsibility of each government in agreeing to 
a solution that cannot be popular, the more so since neither need 
know the extent of any pressure put on the other. Since the major 
issue is territorial and there is no middle ground between the two 
positions (or rather the Italian position really represents a middle 
ground), it would seem most desirable that no matter what the 
nature of the solution we seek to impose, we make every effort to 
hide from the side making the lesser concessions the extent of our 
pressure on the other side. 

But how far can we go in “forcing” a solution? It is axiomatic 
that we should make no threats that we are not prepared to carry 
out. Threats to withdraw economic or military aid would seem to 
be ones we could not carry out without adding further damage to 
our security interests (the real basis of all our foreign aid) beyond 
the harm resulting from the failure to reach a settlement. Such 
threats therefore would be ones either Ita'y or Yugoslavia might 
feel safe in defying. On the whole, threats are not congenial to us 
and do not comport well with the role of democratic leadership 
which the President recently described with emphasis on the ele- 
ment of partnership. They should be avoided if at all possible. Our 
first demarche should therefore omit any threat. We should make 
representations at the highest level, in the strongest *erms of insist- 
ences, without any reference to any action we uight take if our 
requirements are not met. 

If our démarche is to the Yugoslavs and they reject it, and we 
then ask them in a second démarche to reconsider, at this stage, 
having exhausted the possibilities of negotiation without threats, 
we could say that if they continue to refuse we will implement Oc- 
tober §& regardless of the consequences. It is possible Tito would 
yield, since the proposed solution even on the basis of the Italian 
counter-proposals is better than October 8. Put at worst this gambit 
could involve us in war, with Tito in immediate possession of Tri- 
este. We would then have to choose between accepting a fail ac- 
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compli and prosecuting the war with the certainty that Tito’s quar- 
rel with the Kremlin would be settled, and the almost intolerable 
risk of general war. 

A second alternative would be to threaten the complete stoppage 
of military and economic aid. Tito might well then move closer to 
the Kremlin, and the Balkan Pact could lose much of its value. 

Alternatively, we could ask Tito to reconsider and either threat- 
en to make or actually put into effect immediately such partial re- 
ductions in military and economic aid as we consider possible with- 
out undue damage to our own security interests or driving Tito out 
of the alliance. At worst we would still be in Trieste and our rela- 
tions with Tito (as well as the Italians) would have deteriorated 
greatly, but we would not be at war. 

Fourthly, we could accept the Yugoslav refusal and try to force 
the Italians also to accept the Yugoslav position, specifically, the 
May 31 line. 

If it is from the Italians that we initially demand the major con- 
cession (i.e. acceptance of the May 31 line), the chances of our 
having to make a second demarche involving threats are probably 
less. But if they should refuse our request the chances of their 
taking a public position which might make it impossible for any 
Italian government to yield to threats are much greater. Moreover, 
they would probably demand, and might demand publicly, the im- 
plementation of October 8. Tito would almost certainly be prepared 
to go to any lengths to prevent this. If we refused the Italian 
demand the negotiations would have irrevocably failed, and our re- 
lations with the Italians would be as bad as possible short of war 
and not much better with the Yugoslavs. 

Thompson says the Italians “are more interested now (than the 
Yugoslavs) in obtaining a settlement”’, but in his view it is “to the 
Yugoslavs’ best interest to make the small concession we have 
asked them to make. If we get it we can, I think, get a good agree- 
ment; if not, it will be anything but a good agreement and one 
likely to lead to bad relations between the two countries.” 

The logic of the foregoing points to making another effort to get 
Tito to yield on the territorial issue, and without threatening him 
to make plain that if he turns us down, while we may still get a 
settlement, it will not in our opinion contribute to the strength of 
the area as it should, that the fault will be his, and that while we 
have no intention of cutting off military or economic aid, he must 
recognize that he will cease in our eyes to be in the “deserving” 
category. We should add that if we do not get a settlement we will 
consider that the major responsibility is his. 

If this demarche fails, we should then try to get the Italians to 
make the necessary concessions to secure a settlement. Our dé- 
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marche to the Italians should include an indication that we appre- 
ciate that the major sacrifice will have been theirs and that we will 
in all legitimate ways take account of this fact in our future policy, 
subject to our prime objective of seeking to make the settlement a 
success and to bring an end to the bad relations between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. 

Before making any decision we must of course get Ambassador 
Thompson's views, and consult with the British. 


oo 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Chief United 
States Negotiator in London (Thompson)' 


TOP SECRET BELGRADE, August 16, 1954. 
OFFICIAL INFORMAL 

Dear Tommy: Returning to Belgrade from Bled, where we put 
the Balkan Alliance safely to bed,? I found your letter of August 3° 
awaiting me. I hope that the conclusion of the Alliance will not 
make our joint endeavors on Trieste more difficult than they have 
been. In any case, the Balkan Alliance was bound to come and al- 
though I think that in May we deferred it with good reason in 
hopes of getting a Trieste settlement, it was wise that the Alliance 
was not again postponed. Its signing seems to have evoked consid- 
erable anguish in the Italian press, but that may be only a passing 
phenomena. 

I have read very carefully your letter of August 3, and I agree 
with you that if we could have sat down together some of the mis- 
understanding would have been eliminated. It is indeed unfortu- 
nate that it has not been possible to arrange for more personal con- 
tact between Belgrade and London. I have been reluctant, however, 
to propose sending Woodie* in face of the refusal which we encoun- 
tered when this was suggested last winter. In view of subsequent 
developments, this now seems an excess of caution, particularly as 
I have learned that Rome dispatched an officer to confer with you 
before commencing your negotiations with Brosio. I still think that 
a trip by Woodie would have been useful as you and he could have 
exchanged views on the best method of tackling the Yugoslavs on 





'The source text indicates that a copy of the letter was also sent to Hooker 

*For documentation on the signing of the Balkan Alliance by Greece, Turkey, and 
Yugoslavia on Aug. 9, see Documents 306 ff 

*Document 231 

*Woodruff Wallner 
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the second round with them. When I recall that Luce has betaken 
herself home twice since October 8, your long experience in Italian 
affairs, and the impossibility of telephoning, I am all the more 
ready to agree that a conversation would have been helpful. I am 
still mystified why we made the approach to the Yugoslavs in the 
manner we did, but I am the first to admit that I cannot judge this 
strategy in the overall sense from where I sit on the Middle 
Danube. We have always recognized that it might be necessary to 
go back to the Yugoslavs, but I should have thought this approach 
would have been prepared with all the skill and finesse of which 
we are capable. 

Turning to the territorial aspects, 1 think we must remember the 
tremendous efforts which were made, particularly in London and 
Belgrade, to get the Yugoslavs to agree to a line which was essen- 
tially what we had proposed. Perhaps this is our real disagreement, 
but if you will review the earlier telegrams you will see how close 
it is. It is certainly not a Yugoslav line. I certainly had the impres- 
sion that having gotten Yugoslav agreement we would go all out to 
obtain Italian acquiescence. I note your comment that we had not 
exerted maximum pressure at the time my message was written. I 
am happy to hear that we are now exerting pressure on the Ital- 
ians. Where is this being applied? Perhaps more is going on in 
Rome than I realize and today Woodie has gone there where he 
will no doubt obtain additional information and background. I 
quite agree that we want an agreement which will improve Italian- 
Yugoslav relations, but when I recall how we used the whip on 
Koca Popovic to get the proposed territorial arrangement, I fear 
that if the problem can only be solved by additional Yugoslav terri- 
torial concessions, then the settlement will be an unhappy one in 
any event. 

I some times wonder if there is a real understanding of how 
small these territorial changes are. When in Trieste recently I got 
Randy® to drive me around the area in question and must say that 
the Italians are making a great holler over very little. Lazzaretto 
might be called “the old swimming hole’ but could hardly be char- 
acterized in any higher category. The Triestinos see either Zone B 
or Yugoslavia proper every time they have a clear view in a south- 
eastern direction. Therefore, I think it is fair to say that on these 
little strips both sides are equally unreasonable. 

I did not mean to imply in my telegrams you were personally 
being pro-Italian, and | regret that you have such strong resent- 
ment. The point I was trying to make was that we should apply 
pressure to the Italians on territory comparable to that which we 





*H. Randolph Higgs 
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put on the Yugoslavs. I gather from your own letter that you agree 
this was not done, at least at the time | wrote my message. There- 
fore, it seems to me that there is no cause for resentment. This is 
basically an argument over tactics in which I, like you, am inter- 
ested in finding a settlement that will be accepted. Your recom- 
mendations on tactics have been adopted, and we shall support 
them fully with the Yugoslavs. I hope you are right in your analy- 
sis in which case everything will come out all right. But it would 
be a great pity to miss a settlement through failure to apply pres- 
sure where pressure can be justifiably brought to bear. 

I must tell you frankly that I do not share your view that we 
were on the verge of settlement given the outstanding territorial 
difficulties. We tried several times to direct your and the Depart- 
ment’s attention to this point. But again I recognize this as a 
matter of judgment, and I cannot be cognizant of all aspects affect- 
ing Italy. My experience with that country is absolutely nil except 
to report upon its pro-Nazi policy during the Hitler days. 1 watched 
the Italian gyrations from Berlin, and they were highly education- 
al. Perhaps this experience has given me a certain skepticism on 
Italian reliability, but I cannot agree with you that Italian behav- 
ior is any better than Yugoslav. I think they are both equally de- 
plorable. 

I fully agree with you that we must worry about the possibility 
of an Italian public explosion. My concern on this is, however, 
somewhat diminished as I read the press telegrams from Rome 
which give me the impression that everything is being discussed in 
public anyhow. 


I am sorry that the argument took place when you were so dis- 
couraged over the negotiations and the effect of the delays on your 
personal life. | sympathize with anyone who is ticked off for this 
negotiation, which I have always thought would be a lengthy one. 
It is not as bad as the German Debt Conference on which I worked 
steadily for over 13 months, but | confess it can be just as discour- 
aging. 

It is a shame about your home leave, and I hope you can still 
manage to get it this year. Perhaps if we could devise a good com- 
promise plan and put on a heavy drive, both in Belgrade and 
Rome, we might push it over. This, in my opinion, can only be set- 
tled in Washington where the decisions on how to bring pressure 
on the Yugoslavs must ultimately be made. 

With best regards, 

As ever, JIMMIE 
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No. 241 
190.11 DU /*-21H4 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, August 21, 1954—2:56 p. m. 


173. Eyes only Riddleberger from Secretary. I have been turning 
over in my mind possibility some time in next few months of 
spending one or two days in Belgrade which is one of few European 
capitals outside Iron Curtain I have not visited since assuming 
office. Given sensitivity of Yugoslav leaders in matters involving 
their prestige and their country’s position in Western world since 
break with Stalin, it has seemed to me that despite the personal 
inconvenience and criticism which it might arouse in certain cir- 
cles in this country, such a visit might produce results of long- 
standing benefit. On the assumption that Trieste negotiations are 
successfully concluded in meantime, my present thought is that 
visit to Belgrade and perhaps one or two other capitals might con- 
veniently be arranged for some time in December when I would 
normally plan to go to Europe for meeting of North Atlantic Coun- 
cil. Rome could be included in itinerary if that is considered essen- 
tial. 

My purpose in raising matter with you at this time is to inquire 
whether you think any advantage could be gained in connection 
with Trieste negotiations themselves—and more particularly in in- 
fluencing Yugoslavs to make further territorial concession—by 
sounding out Yugos'av leaders now. 

I recognize that approach would have to be handled with great 
care. On one hand it would have to be clear that visit would be im- 
possible at least in near future in absence of Trieste settlement. On 
other hand we should avoid having Yugoslavs draw conclusion, 
which they would resent, that proposal being made for purpose of 
exerting indirect pressure on negotiations. Furthermore I think it 
essential that approach not be in such terms as would enable Yugo- 
slavs to publicize projected visit before Trieste settlement since this 
would cause great resentment in Italy. 





'Drafted by Bonbright and cleared with Hooker, Crawford, and Tyler. Also sent to 
London eyes only for Thompson, and repeated for information to Rome eyes only for 
Durbrow. A handwritten note by Merchant on the source text reads: “Approved tex- 
tually by the Secy. LTM” 
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I would appreciate your views on above suggestion and if you 
think well of it on best means of carrying it out. 
DULLES 





No. 242 
1011 DU/*-244 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


Tor SECRET Bevcrape, August 23, 1954—4 p.m. 


145. Eyes only for Secretary. Deptel 173.2 Your visit here will 
mark in eyes of Yugoslav Government leadership and in those of 
Yugoslav public, Communist and non-Communist, as well as those 
of outside world on both sides of curtain, important step in Yugo- 
slav association with western world comparable only to Tito’s visit 
to London. There is no doubt in my mind that this visit will 
produce results of long- term benefit. At this distance the timing 
seems abo:." right since by December London negotiations will, I 
assume, either have resulted in Trieste settlement or have been 
broken off. 

I believe I can employ most effectively here in Belgrade the pros- 
pect of your visit to influence Yugoslav Government favorably in 
the last stages of the Trieste negotiations. On other hand visit 
could not be effectively used as bargaining counter in these negoti- 
ations or otherwise be directly tied to any aspect of them as, if I 
state flatly that you would not come in the absence of a Trieste set- 
tlement, this might lead to resentful conclusion that suggestion of 
visit was only for purpose of indirect pressure. I feel, moreover, 
that I should be authorized to handle it so as not to foreclose the 
possibility of your coming even if there were no settlement by De- 
cember since positions are so close that it will probably be difficult 
to establish that the responsibility for failure of London negotia- 
tions could be laid at door of either Italy or Yugoslavia. In other 
words, I would like to be able to say that you would like to visit 
Belgrade in December if your plans and other circumstances 
permit. The implication would be clear, our hands would not be 
tied and Yugoslavs could not publicize a visit that had not been 
agreed upon. 





‘Repeated for information to London eyes only for Thompson and to Rome eyes 
only for Durbrow 


* Supra 
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Too early for me to comment on effect here of what other cap- 
itals, including Rome, you visited along the way. 
RIDDLEBERGER 


TMG 06 *- 2454 Telegram 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Penfield) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, August 23, 1954—11 a.m 


911. Eyes only Secretary. From Thompson. Do not believe any as- 
sistance in present negotiations of action suggested Deptel 10387 
would at this state be commensurate with risks involved. A leak 
might have dangerous effect on Italians. Yugos may insist we force 
Italian concessions on remaining issues in which case contrary ges- 
ture would appear indicated. Regardless of terms of agreement, im- 
plementation will give rise to Italo-Yugo difficulties and tension in 
period immediately following, involvement in which you may wish 
to avoid. Believe unwise even tentatively commit yourself to visit 
until post-agreement situation clarified. 


If, nevertheless, action decided upon, believe method would be 
calculated indiscretion on part of Riddleberger or myself. I could 
tell Velebit I have been consulted but not authorized to inform 
him. Might be better, however, for such action be taken Belgrade 
in order not connect it directly with Trieste talks. 


PENFIELD 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade eyes only for Riddleberger and Rome eyes 
only for Durbrow 
*Printed as telegram 173 to Belgrade, Document 241 
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No. 244 


11 DU /*-254 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, August 25, 1954—3:56 p.m. 


181. Limit distribution. Eyes only Riddleberger from Secretary. 
Deptel 173 Belgrade, London's 911, Belgrade’s 145.” 

Noting Riddleberger’s belief he can effectively employ prospect 
visit by me to Belgrade to influence Yugoslav Government favor- 
ably in last stages Trieste negotiations and recognizing dangers 
mentioned by Thompson I would welcome your further views 
whether you believe risks can perhaps be sufficiently minimized by 
simultaneous approach Belgrade and Rome along following lines: 

Ambassadors Riddleberger and Luce would concurrently and in- 
formally advise Yugoslav and Italian Foreign Ministers: 


1) If next meeting NAC is held Paris in December as now con- 
templated it is my present intention attend; 

2) If Yugoslav (Italian) Foreign Minister approves and if my 
plans and other circumstances permit I should like take advantage 
my presence Europe visit welt palo Hot European capitals includ- 
ing Belgrade (Rome); and 

3) In order avoid embarrassment to me and host Government 
event I am later compelled return directly from Paris I must ask 
this approach be held in strict confidence. 


If asked both Ambassadors would disclaim knowledge of other 
capitals likely to be visited. It is my thought that if there is a leak 
either Belgrade or Rome it would probably be desirable for us im- 
mediately confirm publicly an informal approach had been made in 
both capitals. The phrase “if my plans and other circumstances 
permit” should make it possible for me back out in event Italo- 
Yugoslav tensions should make visit either or both capitals inadvis- 
able. 

I recognize however proposed changes in procedure not likely 
affect possibility that taking this action at this time may make 
Yugoslavs more rather than less difficult to deal with as Thompson 
fears. Consequently if any of you still has doubts regarding wisdom 
proceeding at this time I would be inclined drop matter and only 
raise question visit Belgrade after settlement reached. 

DULLES 





‘Drafted by Bonbright and Hooker and cleared with Jones and Crawford in draft 
and with Dulles. Also sent to Rome eyes only for Luce, and to London eyes only for 
Thompson 

*Documents 241, supra, and 242, respectively 
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No. 245 
TMG 8-534 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State* 


TOP SECRET Rome, August 25, 1954—7 p.m. 

764. I have just learned from Satterthwaite* that NSC decided on 
August 12 to deploy TRUST forces temporarily to Leghorn follow- 
ing anticipated Trieste settlement. This proposal has not been dis- 
cussed with Embassy and we shall have to study it when have fur- 
ther information concerning deployment. Meanwhile you may wish 
to consider following points: 


1. Leghorn can not currently accommodate these forces in 
present installation except under canvas, and even then only with 
considerable dislocation of services, unless they merely transit Leg- 
horn in small units. 

2. Italians have often wepeses informally (see Embtel 1223 Octo- 
ber 12, 1953%) that TRU forces remain Trieste. Any indication 
they would be redeployed, even temporarily, on Italian soil, will 
again raise this question. 

3. A force increment of such magnitude would require prior dis- 
cussion with Italians, since if they are to stay for any length of 
time this large deployment might raise questions and possibly 
delay negotiations re facilities package. 


Luce 





‘Repeated for information to Paris for Satterthwaite and CINCEUR, to Vienna 
for CGUSFA, and to Trieste for Higgs 

“Luce stopped off briefly in Paris en route from Washington to Rome where she 
was to represent President Eisenhower at the funeral of former Prime Minister 
Alcide De Gasperi, who died Aug. 19 

‘Not printed 


No. 246 
TOG 008-2554 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Rome, August 25, 1954—8 p.m. 


771. Eyes only Secretary. On balance while there might be some 
advantage re Trieste in suggestion that you let Yugoslavs know 
that you might visit their country later this year, I believe that 
possible disadvantages outweigh the advantages. If it should leak 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade eyes only for Riddleberger and London 
eyes only for Thompson 
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out that suggestion had been made we probably would be required 
to inform Italians that proposal was contingent upon a Trieste set- 
tlement and if by chance Trieste should not be settled you might 
have to abandon idea of trip, which probably would cause serious 
resentment in Belgrade. Therefore, while it would obviously be ad- 
vantageous in US interests that you visit Belgrade, | recommend 
that no approach be made until after Trieste is settled one way or 
other when the matter can again be examined. 

Luce 


611 DU *- 266 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State! 


TOP SECRET Betcrave, August 26, 1954—4 p.m. 


152. Eyes only for Secretary. It seems to me that plan for your 
visit outlined Deptel 181? sufficiently minimizes risks which might 
arise from Italian resentment of visit to Belgrade without certainty 
that Rome would be included in your itinerary. While possibility of 
leak is always present, believe Yugoslav Government advantage 
would rest in keeping visit secret until formally confirmed. 

I agree that if there is a leak in either Italy or Yugoslavia it 
would be desirable to confirm immediately and publicly that an in- 
formal approach has been made in Belgrade and Rome. 

It also seems to me that following the conclusion of the Balkan 
Alliance a visit by you to both Belgrade and Rome subsequent to 
the NAC meeting in December could be presented as an entirely 
normal trip in view of the formal Yugoslav relationship to two 
NATO countries. 

RIDDLEBERGER 





‘Repeated for information to London eyes only for Thompson and to Rome eyes 
only for Luce 
*Document 244 
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No. 248 
TG @6/s- 26354 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, August 27, 1954—8:41 p.m. 
193. Limit distribution. Eyes only Riddleberger. While Depart- 
ment shares Thompson's doubts wisdom any approach re visit at 
this time (London's 9927) you are authorized, ii 1) negotiations 
appear to be in final stage and 2) you consider raising possibility 
visit by Secretary likely to be decisive in securing settlement to 
follow procedure outlined Deptel 181.* If desirability taking this 
action should become apparent you should if there is time notify 
Durbrow in advance to enabie him to act concurrently. Otherwise 
you should of course get word to him afterwards with all possible 
speed. Department wishes emphasize however you should not 
broach possible visit while negotiations pending unless you feel 
convinced negotiations at final stage and effect likely be decisively 

favorable. 
SMITH 





‘Drafted by Hooker and cleared with Bonbright and Merchant and with Jones, 
Crawford, and Gilman (S/S) in draft. Repeated to Rome eyes only for Durbrow and 
to London eyes only for Thompson 

“In telegram 992, Aug. 26, Thompson said that, with the Trieste negotiations now 
coming to a head so quickly, he more than ever doubted the wisdom of any ap 
proach concerning a visit by Dulles, since there was a risk it might give rise to mis- 
understandings in both Rome and Belgrade. He added that it was possible that the 
final stage might develop in such a way that Riddleberger would consider a visit a 
decisive element. Thompson suggested that Riddieberger be given discretion should 
this situation arise. (750G.00/8-2654) 

*Document 244 


No. 249 
Luce files, lot 64 F 26. “Correspondence & Miscellaneous, 1954 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the President 


SECRET EYES ONLY {New York,?} August 31, 1954. 
Dear Mr. Presipent: I have just returned from Italy where I at- 
tended as your representative, the funeral of Signor De Gasperi.' 
No doubt you have already received word from Prime Minister 
Scelba expressing the thanks of the Government and of De Ga- 





‘Following the funeral of De Gasperi on Aug. 23, Luce had returned to the United 
States on Aug. 27 
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speri's family.* All Italians took the mission you gave me as a sin- 
gular mark of American understanding and friendship. 

The day of the funeral was a day of double mourning in Italy. 
The somber news of Mendes-France’s act of mayhem at Brussels 
foretold the demise of EDC.* Italy knew that the noble idea that 
De Gasperi had labored for so long—the integration of Europe— 
was being buried with him. 

The outcome of the Brussels Conference forced Prime Minister 
Scelba and his cabinet to make their own “agonizing reappraisal.” 

Here it is, in the Prime Minister's own words to me: 


“Except for our fruitless efforts to secure the return of the whole 
FTT, since the end of the war Italy's entire foreign policy has been 
European integration, and solidarity through NATO, with the 
Western defense system. Today an ‘integrated Europe’ is dead and 
the strength of NATO may be consequently greatly damaged. 

“I will not speak of the months of labor we have lost in bringing 
EDC to where we would have ratified it by a safe margin of 80 
votes. I will not speak of the impossibility now of carrying on the 
anti-Communist program we had planned to follow upon ratifica- 
tion. I must speak only of one thing: Today the Government's 
entire foreign policy is seriously discredited. Read this morning's 
headlines in UNITA (the CP paper): ‘Pro-West Policies of Govern- 
ment Total Failure.’ If we do not shortly have a substitute for EDC, 
or if we cannot soon say that a rearmed Germany will become a 
welcome and an effective NATO partner, the Government will 
have no foreign policy to put before the people. Our internal politi- 
cal situation will then deteriorate rapidly, for the Communists will 
be proven entirely right in their judgment of the European situa- 
tion. We can then be certain of only one thing: Russian divisions 
will not invade Italian soil. They will not need to, because our own 
——— will ring down the Iron Curtain on Italy in the next 
election.” 


I know you realize, Mr. President, that Italy today does not have 
the neutralist or nationalistic alternatives open to France, Great 
Britain, Holland, Belgium. 

In France, for example, the nationalistic elements—the reaction- 
ary conservatives, industrialists and wartime generals—have politi- 
cal strength and a popular following; and the neutralist and social- 
ist elements are anti-Communist. In Italy, the reactionaries, espe- 
cially the “militarists’ and “nationalists” are identified with Fas- 
cism or Monarchism. Mere political remnants, they are despised or 





?Not further identified 

*Reference is to French Prime Minister Mendés-France's statement at the Brus- 
sels Conference on Aug. 23 calling for revisions in the treaty establishing the Euro- 
pean Defense Community and the defeat of EDC in the French National Assembly 
on Aug. 30 
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disregarded. And Italy's Nenni-Socialists and neutralists are all 
pro-Communists. 

Italian politics are polarized between the Democratic pro West- 
ern parties and the pro-Cominform parties. Thus, Democratic Italy 
has only one alternative if its pro-West policies fail: to adopt pro- 

But, as to the immediate consequences of al! this in Italy: 

If no substitute for EDC and the now acute “German question” 
can be found shortly, the Scelba Government will not last the 
winter. That is, unless we can produce a settlement of the Trieste 
question—and immediately. 

On October 8, 1953, we agreed to turn Zone A over to the Italians 
without conditions. Owing to the position taken by Tito, that deci- 
sion has now been delayed for months. Meanwhile lengthy and ex- 
haustive negotiations to find a solution agreeable to both Tito and 
Italy have been steadily carried on in London. Nevertheless, the 
hope of getting back all of Zone A has greatly sustained the Gov- 
ernment's foreign policy positions throughout this whole year. But 
time is running out: October 8th, which will mark the first anni- 
versary of that decision is rolling around again. In the present cli- 
mate of disillusionment—even despair—over the failure of the Gov- 
ernment’'s foreign policies, if that date is reached before a Trieste 
solution agreeable to the Italian people has been found, it will be a 
signal for a decisive outburst—national as well as Communist— 
against the Government's pro-American positions. 

We must then be prepared to see the collapse of the Scelba Gov- 
ernment. And then with no Government and no foreign policy 
around which a new one can be formed in the interests of the 
West, if Italy does not revert to strong arm methods against the 
Communists the leadership of Italy may soon after fall to Nenni 
and Togliatti. 

The return of Zone A has now become a matter of greatest ur- 
gency to the present Italian Government. I, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, recommend that you insist on a firm reply from the Yugo- 
slavs at onc:. which will permit the Italians to dispose of the Tri- 
este questio:: “ae way or other, before October &th. 

With a fa-orable Trieste decision before October 8th, I believe we 
can “hold the fort” for the West until your new policies towards 
Europe have been formed.‘ 


*In a letter of Sept. 6, President Eisenhower, then in Denver, Colorado, replied to 
Luce as follows: “I have studied your secret letter of the 3ist. The conclusions you 
present, as a result of your convictions an‘ study, are not greatly different from my 
own instinctive feelings, based, however, «m much flimsier foundations than are 
yours. | shall certainly do what I can. Thar « you very much for writing me.” (Luce 
files, lot 64 F 26, “Correspondence & Misce! ianeous, 1954") 
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Cordially, 
Ciare Boorne Luce 
PS. Your American Legion speech®* laid a good big stone in the 
foundation of a new Eisenhower policy. Cheers! 


‘Por text, see Publec Papers of the Premdents of the United States: Duaght D. Ey 


sen homer 1935 Pp 


No. 250 
1 Tetegran 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonpon, August 31, 1954—6 p.m. 


1079. Limit distribution. Eyes only Secretary. From Thompson 
Velebit informed us today that his government could make no con- 
cession on territory. The suggestion we had made would be virtual- 
ly identical with October 8 which Yugoslav public opinion had re- 
jected. On the condition that the territorial line was accepted as is, 
that the replacement of the cultural houses was agreed including 
500 million lire or an adequate alternative house and reparations 
of 30 million dollars, his government was prepared accept the spe- 
cial statute and the memo of understanding as now drafted as well 
as to agree to an Italian consulate in Capodistria. 

We said we would put this position to the Italians and do our 
best to secure acceptance but made clear that we thought it unlike- 
ly that the Italians would agree to the reparations settlement de- 
sired by the Yugoslavs in view of their insistence on the territorial 
settlement. We also pressed Velebit hard on the 500 million lire to 
which he replied when he had suggested to his government as his 
own idea a figure of 150 million, they had replied their figure of 
500 million was based on architect's estimate of their requirement 
and pointed out that this was about one-half of what it would cost 
to reconstruct today the Narodny Dom that was destroyed. Velebit 
again emphasized that from the psychological point of view the 
Yugoslavs were merely holding on to what they already adminis- 
tered with a very slight rectification whereas the Italians would be 
getting a very large and valuable territory. | did not conceal that 
while we would do our best, | personally thought this meant the 
breakdown of the negotiations 


‘Repeated for information to Rome eyes only for Durbrow and to Belgrade eyes 
only for Riddleberger 
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We will see Brosio tomorrow morning and urge acceptance. The 
Department may wish to consider whether advisable urge accept- 
ance on Tarchiani or await inevitable Italian approach. 

BUTTERWORTH 





No. 251 


TG 09-154 Telegram 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, September 1, 1954—1 p. m. 


1093. Eyes only Secretary. Limit distribution. From Thompson. 
Harrison and I presented Yugoslav position to Brosio this morning. 
We stated that his suggestion had already in effect been presented 
to Yugos by General Smith? and we had subsequently discussed it 
with Velebit, not of course revealing Brosio’s initiative (we were 
obliged handle matter this way as I had earlier told Brosio we had 
not taken the matter up with Velebit). 

Brosio expressed himself calmly but forcefully and said he not 
only could not accept what he considered a Yugoslav ultimatum 
but he also could not recommend acceptance to his government. It 
was now a matter for his government to decide but he assumed we 
knew that the Foreign Minister was strongly opposed to acceptance 
and he implied that without his support his government would cer- 
tainly reject the proposal. We urged that his government give the 
matter a most serious consideration and said that as negotiators we 
could only tell him that in our opinion the Yugoslav position could 
not be changed. I also pointed out that the Yugo position was that 
unless their position on territory, cultural houses, and reparations 
was met they would withdraw their agreement to other elements of 
the proposal such as the consulate at Capodistria. In the discussion, 
Brosio made clear that if Italy broke negotiations they would do so 
on the agreement as a whole and not just on the territorial settle- 
ment. 

On balance, I believe there would be some advantage for the 
Acting Secretary to urge acceptance through Tarchiani before Ital- 
ian Government has reached a decision. 


BUTTERWORTH 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, eyes only for Durbrow, and to Belgrade, eyes 
only for Riddleberger 

*No record of a meeting between Under Secretary Smith and Yugoslav represent- 
atives has been found in Department of State files 
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No. 252 


1G 09-154 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United 
Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, September 1, 1954—7:06 p. m. 


1245. Limit distribution. Urtel 1093.2 Department prefers not call 
in Tarchiani in view his ineffectuality such matters but will of 
course urge Italian acceptance if he calls. 

Meantime Durbrow is instructed make strongest representations 
at highest leve! urging Italian acceptance. He should point out that 
far from representing a Yugoslav ultimatum proposal represents 
concessions forced on Yugoslavs by four months tripartite negotia- 
tions followed by three additional months hard further negotiations 
and that if this result had been achieved by Italians in seven 
months of bipartite negotiations with Yugosiavs starting from bar- 
gaining position they took in February Italian Government would 
surely consider that negotiations had been eminently successful. 

On assumption Italian rejection Thompson is instructed immedi- 
ately seek British collaboration in preparation of compromise set- 
tlement which might be presented Italian-Yugoslav Governments 
by US-UK Governments. 

SMITH 





‘Drafted by Hooker and cleared with Barbour, Jones, Thurston, and Merchant 
Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Belgrade 


? Supra 


D. The Murphy Mission to Belgrade and Rome, September 1954 


No. 253 
Editorial Note 


With an impasse having been reached in the London negotia- 
tions, a proposal originated in Washington that Deputy Under Sec- 
retary of State Robert Murphy should be sent to Belgrade in an 
effort to break the deadlock. The origin of this proposal is unclear 
from documentation in Department of State files and at the Eisen- 
hower Library. 

Assistant Secretary for European Affairs Livingston T. Merchant 
suggested, in a memorandum to Secretary Dulles, Document 136, 
that Murphy be sent on such a mission, but the suggestion was not 
acted upon at that time. In his memoirs, Murphy recalled that at a 
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dinner party at the home of New York Times columnist Arthur 
Krock, apparently at the beginning of September 1954, he had been 
seated next to Ambassador Luce. Murphy had told her of his amia- 
ble meetings with Tito during World War II. According to Murphy, 
Luce had exclaimed, “You are just the man we need to bring Tito 
around.” Luce had then said that she had an appointment with 
President Eisenhower the following morning and she would suggest 
to him and to Secretary Dulles that Murphy be sent to Yugoslavia. 
Murphy recalled that he had received instructions that same day 
to confer with Tito. (Diplomat Among Warriors, page 422) 

There is no record, however, in Eisenhower's appointment book 
for September 1954 of any meeting between the President and Am- 
bassador Luce. Eisenhower had left Washington on August 30 for a 
trip to the Western United States and did not return until October 
16. Moreover, Secretary Dulles left Washington August 31 to 
attend the Manila Conference and did not return until September 
14. 

The substance of a memorandum from Merchant to Acting Secre- 
tary Smith, September 2, infra, suggests that Luce, in light of Ei- 
senhower's and Dulles’ absence from Washington, may have called 
Merchant about her idea that Murphy should be sent to Belgrade. 


No. 254 


TAG 00,9-254 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Acting Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WaSHINGTON,| September 2, 1954. 
Subject: Trieste 
Discussion: 


As you know, the Yugoslavs have rejected the proposed territori- 
al compromise and insist on the May 31 line, together with $30 mil- 
lion reparations. Brosio has indicated that his Government will cer- 
tainly reject this proposal. 

Mrs. Luce also feels that the Italians cannot accept the May 31 
line without change. 

In anticipation of a probable rejection, we have wired Thompson 
instructing him immediately to coordinate with the British in pre- 
paring a compromise proposal to be put up by the US-UK.? 





'Drafted by Hooker. The source text bears the following handwritten notation 
“Gen Smith approved 9/2. LTM.” 
“Document 252 
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We have said nothing to Thompson about the manner of presen- 
tation of such a proposal. After discussion with Mrs. Luce, I sug- 
gest that we should plan for Mr. Murphy to go to Belgrade and 
Rome to present the US-UK proposals to Tito and Scelba, if British 
consent can be obtained to his acting for our two Governments. 
The war-time contacts he had with Tito should be particularly 
helpful. 

It should not be difficult to devise suitable cover for his trip, such 
as a tour of consultation and soundings in the wake of the EDC re- 
jection. His trip to Yugoslavia from one of the EDC capitals could 
be explained as intended to cover various matters under discussion 
between the US and Yugoslav Governments. 

Mrs. Luce will hold herself ready on a twenty-four hour basis to 
accompany Mr. Murphy to Rome.* 


Recommendation: 


It is recommended that you approve Mr. Murphy's going to 
Rome and Belgrade for the above purposes (and possibly to other 
capitals in the interest of cover on his way there or back), if the 
Italians reject the present Yugoslav proposals and if the British 
agree to a US-UK compromise to be presented by him. 





"In a memorandum to Merchant, dated Sept. 3, William E. Knight wrote that he 
called Ambassador Luce the previous evening as Merchant had suggested and told 
her of the decision regarding Murphy's visit to Belgrade and Rome. Luce suggested 
to Knight that it might be worthwhile for her to travel back to Rome with Murphy 
and also that in approaching the Yugoslavs, Murphy should plan a two-fold strate- 
gy: (1) he should first try to obtain modification of the territorial line in the direc- 
tion desired by the Italians, and (2) only if this failed, he should present the US-UK 
solution, which would then also be presented to the Italians. Luce also said that 
unless she heard from the Department of State, she would return to Rome on Sept 
8 as presently planned. A handwritten notation in the margin alongside mention of 
Luce’s suggestion regarding a two-fold strategy for Murphy reads, “I disagree 
LTM.” (750G.00/9-354) Luce apparently was not contacted further concerning the 
possibility of Murphy accompanying her to Rome 
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No. 255 
7, 2) 9-34 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United 
Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET WasHincTon, September 3, 1954—10-02 a.m. 

1292. Limit distribution. Re Deptel 1245 last para. * Department 
believes best method presentation any US-UK compromise propos- 
al would be to send Deputy Under Secretary Murphy, ostensibly on 
tour of consultation and soundings in wake of EDC rejection, to 
Rome and Belgrade via London (and for cover to a few other Euro- 
pean capitals). Trip to Belgrade could be explained on ground that 
no high Departmental official has been there, with appropriate ref- 
erence ties between Balkan Pact and NATO. Since any reasonable 
compromise presumably acceptable to Italians, Belgrade aspect of 
trip would be most important and in this connection Murphy's war- 
time contacts with Tito might be particularly helpful. 

While Department inclined believe this mission might be accom- 
plished most effectively if Murphy went representing both US and 
UK Governments, we do not suggest that you should stress this 
when broaching it to British. Murphy would of course be accompa- 
nied by Ambassador or Chargé when seeing Tito and Scelba and it 
would be simple matter for British to make parallel representa- 
tions. Obviously impossible hide purpose Murphy's visit if he were 
actually accompanied by British representative. 

In suggesting compromise proposal Department has in mind 
something different from either July 29 [2/]* or Brosio proposal 
though we recognize difference cannot be great and anything we 
propose will be open to criticism as substantially same as some 
previous proposal. Subject your judgment Department also inclined 
believe main heads of other material issues should also be covered by 
compromise proposal in order if Murphy's mission succeeds avoid 
later disagreement on non-territorial issues 

Unless you perceive objection, you are instructed use your best 
efforts to secure British agreement to this procedure making clear 
of course we contemplate putting it into effect only in event of de- 
finitive Italian rejection of present Yugoslav position. Speedy 





'Drafted by Hooker and cleared in draft with Thurston and in final form with 
Merchant, Barbour, and Murphy, and repeated for information to Rome, Belgrade, 
and USPolAd Trieste 

?Document 252 

‘For a description of the proposal made to the \ ugoslav Government on July 21, 
see Document 229 
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action likely be essential in event of Italian rejection to minimize 
possibilities public Italian break. 
SMITH 


No. 256 


4a, 9 4M Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the President, at Denver’ 


TOP SECRET Vy ASHINGTON, September 3, 1954—3:56 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

For the President from Bedell Smith. I may decide to send Bob 
Murphy to Rome and Belgrade in a final effort to conclude Trieste 
negotiations, which seem nearly stalemated. | believe it might be 
most helpful if he were authorized to deliver personal oral mes- 
sages from you to Scelba and Tito. He might wish to invoke your 
personal authority in warning of future less sympathetic US atti- 
tude toward their requests for economic and military aid if they 
refuse concessions we seek. Chances seem greater that he would 
have to deliver such warning to Tito than to Scelba. Conversely, he 
may wish hold forth prospect of more encouraging US attitude and 
with Yugoslavs may wish indicate prospect closer military associa- 
tion. In no case would he make a commitment for any amount of 
economic or military aid unless specifically authorized. 

I will communicate with you further about certain specific au- 
thorizations we have in mind. 

I am of course asking Secretary's concurrence.” 

(SmitTu} 





‘Drafted by Hooker and cleared with Merchant, Barbour, Murphy, and in draft 
with Jones and Thurston. A note on the source text indicates that the telegram was 
sent through White House facilities. Just prior to receiving this telegram, Eisenhow-. 
er sent a letter by pouch to Smith, in which he wrote: “Still another subject in 
which I am tremendously interested is Trieste. We have been working on it a long 
time and my impression is that we have been letting Tito block us, perhaps need- 
lessly. Over a period of many weeks, | have been told time and again that it looked 
as though we were just on the point of securing an agreement, after which there 
has been nothing but silence. 1 think that whatever we do must be done soon, if for 
no other reason than to provide some counterbalance for the EDC flop.” (PPS files, 
lot 65 D 101, “Trieste’) 

*Eisenhower replied later in the day by telegram that he was anxious that every- 
thing be done to settle the Trieste situation and that he was in favor of Smith's 
suggestion. The President said that he would of course approve the verbal messages 
to Tito and Scelba, providing they had Dulles’ concurrence. He further remarked: “l 
instinctively share your feeling the approach to Tito should take more the terms of 
a warning, while in Scelba's case the proper term might be mild, even to the point 
of being encouraging.” (750G.00/9-454) Smith sought the concurrence of Secretary 
Dulles who was in Manila in Tedul 5, Sept. 3. (Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CF 350) 
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No. 257 
ML 9 4.4 Tetegram 


The Secretary of State to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Mawnita, September 4, 1954—7 p. m. 


Dulte 2. Eyes only for Under Secretary from Secretary. Refer- 
ence: Tedul 5.' See some difficulties in proposal regarding Murphy 
but concur subject to your consideration of following: 


1. Can proposed “cover” be used without giving rise to serious 
complications regarding EDC and NATO’ 

2. Will British share in this effort? If they make joint representa- 
tions with us at Rome and Belgrade through a special emissary, 
would that destroy ‘cover’? If they fail to do so, would inference be 
drawn that British are not seriously behind the proposed joint US- 
UK compromise proposal? 

3. Would Murphy go first to Rome or to Belgrade, and if repre- 
sentations are to be made consecutively, would either accept with- 
out knowing other's position” 

4. Assume Murphy would not go to Belgrade until Riddleberger 
had returned, as otherwise Riddleberger's position might be im- 
paired 

5. With reference to being less sympathetic toward economic and 
military aid, I agree in principle but believe we should have at 
least in our own mind idea as to how in fact this would be imple- 
mented without hurting us as much as them. | particularly have in 
mind that with the unsettlement caused by French EDC action and 
German reaction,” we are not exactly leading from strength at this 
puncture 


No doubt these are all matters you have thought about. I agree 
that we should make some supreme effort to try to settle this 
matter before October as anniversary of our October & proposal 
could be an unhappy date 

DULLES 


'See footnote 2. supra 

*Reference is to the French Parliament's rejection of the Treaty establishing the 
European Defense Community on Aug 3 For documentation on this subject, see 
vol. v, Part |. pp *71 ff 





TRIESTE 
No. 258 
1a, 9-4 Telegren 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET Be.tcrapve, September 5, 1954—1 p. m. 

186. Limit distribution. 

1. We are delighted with proposal to send Murphy to Belgrade 
and Rome. It seems to us that if Italians refuse present proposal 
point has been reached in negotiations where high-ranking Ameri- 
can official should make what we hope will be final and successful 
effort on Trieste negotiations. Hope he can come prepared to talk 
on aid and wheat, as well as details of Trieste settlement. In addi- 
tion to the desirability of having high- ranking American official 
come to Belgrade, I think Murphy is an excellent choice and his 
previous acquaintance with Tito will be helpful 

2. Deptel 1292 to London® crossed our telegram 185 to Depart- 
ment.* In our telegram 185 we had expressed our views, which are 
concurred in by British Ambassador here, re wisdom of returning 
once again to Yugoslavs on territory. If this absolutely necessary 
we repeat our firm conviction that it should be a balanced propos- 
al. | reiterate this point because of sentence in Deptel 1292 stating 
that any reasonable compromise would presumably be acceptable 
to Italians. If by “reasonable compromise” is meant a balanced 
proposition, then there may be possibility of success in Belgrade. 

3. If, however, intent is to find solution acceptable in first in- 
stance to Italians without regard to well-known Yugoslav positions 
and then attempt to obtain acquiescence in Belgrade, we have 
grave doubts this can be accomplished no matter how high the ap- 
proach. This method was tried on May 7 and October 8, 1953. 

4. It should not be forgotten that May 31 line is regarded by 
Yugoslavs not in any sense as a Yugoslav proposal but as an Anglo- 
American proposal which was accepted by .'.em only under the 
greatest pressure. We believe the negotiating history fully confirms 
this opinion. We do not see how any territorial solution can ever be 
reached if we accept the Italian view that any line accepted by 
Yugoslavs is an ultimatum. 

5. We assume however from paragraph 3 of Deptel 1292 that 
what Department has in mind will take account of foregoing. We 


‘Repeated for information to London, Rome. and Trieste 
*Document 255 
‘Not printed (750G 00/9-454) 
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also agree that main heads of other material issues should be cov- 


ered by our proposal. 
RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 259 
Twa 9-46 Telegram 


The Charge in Italy (Durbrow) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, September 6, 1954—4 p. m. 

908. Limit distribution. We see great merit in proposed trip of 
Murphy (Deptels 742 and 7677) in effort to obtain Trieste settle- 
ment. However, plans for cover for trip as contained in Depart- 
ment’s messages indicate that visits to Rome and Belgrade might 
not take place immediately and might even require several weeks. 
This time element raises problems here for following reasons: 


a. Scelba will face a situation when Parliament reconvenes about 
September 22 which may determine fate of his government. With 
inability to obtain satisfactory Trieste settlement and with present 
status of EDC he must face in Chamber foreign policy debate at- 
tacks by right and left and with major doubts in his own Cabinet 
and party concerni advisability o —" Trieste settlement 


as now proposed (Embtel 899, September 4 

b. As October 8 approaches government will be under increasing 
pressure on Trieste question and will face risk of extremist disor- 
ders particularly those inspired by Communists who have proposed 
tough action as means of preventing partition FTT. 


Scelba’s problem, therefore, is urgent. If Cabinet does not issue 
formal rejection of proposed settlement prior to parliamentary 
debate Scelba may be forced by political necessities to make outspo- 
ken statement in Chamber rendering any future negotiations most 
difficult. While Piccioni stated “Italian Government would study 
proposals very carefully” his other statements and additional infor- 
mal information indicates that majority of Cabinet Ministers is 
against proposals since they fear government would fall if present 
proposals accepted. Piccioni left definite impression that while he 
stated that Italian Government would seriously consider proposals 
he in effect made counter-proposal; ie. US-UK make high level 
appeal to Yugoslavs in order obtain some territorial concession on 
coast so that Italian Government could accept agreement and 
would not have to turn down proposal formally. Therefore Italians 





‘Repeated for information to London, Trieste, and Belgrade 
*Printed as telegram 1292 to London, Docurrent 255 
*Not printed. (750G .00/9-454) 
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apparently waiting to hear from us whether we have agreed to 
make high level approach. If we make this approach and it fails 
then they will have to decide to take present proposals or turn 
them down 

As immediate course of action prior to decision re Murphy visit 
recommend that serious consideration be given to suggestions 
fourth paragraph Embte!l 899* which would give Scelba govern- 
ment a better position in facing complex interna! political battle on 
this subject. Proposal worked out could then be given to Velebit 
and be accompanied by messages from Secretary or President and 
from Churchill to Tito urging acceptance. Until some move of this 
kind is tried do not believe we should tinker with such settled 
points as Bassovizza strip 

We believe steps proposed above and in Embtel 899 might help 
forestall formal Italian rejection and would certainly convince 
Scelba that we understand the complicated political problem he 
faces 

| hope some step can be taken before we receive formal rejection 
but, if anything is done, it must be done soon. | am sure Depart- 
ment realizes intimate connection between this question and whole 
range of Italian foreign policy as it will emerge in forthcoming cru- 
cial conferences on alternatives to EDC. Scelba even with his slim 


majority gives every indication his government will cooperate with 
us in working out EDC substitute. A minor concession by Yugo- 
slavs might mark difference between Scelba’s defeat or victory. 

Thus as seen from here we have to decide whether at this deli- 
cate juncture in European affairs we should make a very strong, 
forthright appeal to Tito using aid threats if necessary in order to 
prevent a possibly serious political crisis in Italy 


DuRBROW 





‘In the fourth paragraph of this telegram, Durbrow referred to a proposal which 
Piccioni had made the previous day for a swap whereby Italy would give up the 
Zone B rockpile in exchange for a satisfactory coastal rectification 
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No. 260 
7 9 44 Telegram 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonvon, September 6, 1954—6 p. m. 


1177. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer. 
From Thompson. Believe Murphy trip would be most useful if it 
could be made in next few days. Harrison will discuss it with Kirk- 
patrick tomorrow but following are tentative British views. They 
would, of course, make no objection to trip. They plan have Eden 
call in Velebit possibly Wednesday or Thursday* and ask him to 
carry oral message to Tito. As reported British are unwilling to put 
specific US, UK counter-proposal to both sides and think we should 
remain in the role of brokers even if negotiations break down 
They think we should tell Yugoslavs we believe that Italians will 
not accept present proposal and ask them to consider very careful- 
ly whether they could not concede at least the small wedge formed 
by line running close to line 50 in return for rockpile. British think 
Velebit would carry considerable weight in direct appeal to Tito. 
Taviani wil! deliver written message from Scelba to Churchill on 
Wednesday but British assume we have had our answer from the 
Italians and that we cannot refuse to make one more high-level 


appeal. 
BUTTERWORTH 





‘Repeated for information to Rome. Belgrade, and Trieste 
*Sept. § or 9 


No. 261 
74a, 00-9 744 Telegram 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonpon, September 7, 1954—4 p. m 

1186. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer. 
From Thompson. Harrison informs me that after discussing ques- 
tion with Kirkpatrick British do not intend request Velebit specifi- 
cally return to Belgrade with message from Eden but hint ai or 
sound him out on possibility. Because of other commitments ap- 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 
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pears likely only possible time for Eden see Velebit is Friday morn- 
ing.* If he agrees to Foreign Office plan he will inform Velebit that 
he believes negotiations have reached impasse and that Italians 
will not accept present proposal. He will state that we now have 
reason to believe that Italians would have accepted rockpile swap 
and ask Yugoslavs to consider carefully whether they could not in 
order save negotiations agree to this or something approaching it; 
have in mind the lesser concession Harrison and | had put forward 
paralleling line 50. British feel strongly must move quickly as situ- 
ation could get out of hand any time by either Italian or Yugoslav 
public statements or press leaks ‘also convening of Italian Parlia- 
ment and October 8 imminent). They believe Murphy trip would be 
helpful if it could be made not later than early next week. In our 
last discussion with Brosic he indicated some annoyance that Eden 
had not personally put his suggestion to Velebit and British believe 
it essential that they satisfy Italians by making high level ap 
proach particularly in view Italians informed by General Smith's 
approach to Mates. They understand Velebit relations with Popo- 
vich poor but that he had considerable influence on Tito. 
BUTTERWORTH 





"Sept. 10 


No. 262 


Editorial Note 


On September 6, the Embassy in Belgrade was informed by the 
Yugoslav Government that Soviet-Yugoslav trade talks would 
begin that week in Belgrade, with the Yugoslav Government pri- 
marily interested in obtaining Soviet wheat. This information was 
transmitted to the Department of State in telegram 188 from Bel- 
grade, September 6. (661.6831/9-654) 
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No. 263 
TG 9 54 Tetegrem 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia ' 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, September 9, 1954—7:10 p. m 
PRIORITY 

243. Limit distribution. Thompson's and Durbrow’s reports of UK 
and Italian positions seem to make it clear that indicated line of 
approach to Yugoslavs excludes a US-UK Solomon's judgment 
which Department had in mind in last para Depte!l 1245." 

We are now confronted with situation where Italians state that 
settlement acceptable in all its other aspects provided territorial 
concession can be obtained (Rome's 893") and where they have 
made direct request for top-level approach to Yugos (Rome's 927*) 
which British support (London's 1186*). Department notes Riddle- 
berger's recommendation that we should put a balanced proposal 
to Yugoslavs (Belgrade’s 185 and 186*) and is most anxious that 
our approach to them shall not be open to accusation of being un- 
fairly weighted against them. However Department would be most 
reluctant to reopen any non-territorial issues such as autonomy, on 
which provisional agreement has been reached, and hopes that  »- 


siderations apart from Trieste settlement can be used to weight 
proposal sufficiently to be accepted by Yugos. Department also con- 
cerned that Bassovizza not be raised if at all possible since a Yugo 
“concession” that involved their getting Basoviza segment would 
reduce rockpile (London's 1185") if not eliminate it and would 
almost certainly not bring us any closer to settlement 


Situ 





‘Drafted by Hooker and cleared in draft with Jones and Thurston and in final 
form with Barbour and Murphy Repeated for information to London, Rome, and 
USPolAd Trieste 

*Decument 252 

"Not printed 

*In telegram 927, Lace described « conversation she had with Casardi, during 
which he rerterated Italy s request for a top-level approach te Yugoslavia to obtain 
for Italy satisfactory rectification in the coastal area (7506 00/9-754) 

*Decument 261 

"Telegram 185 is not printed, telegram 1*6, Sept 5, ie Document 2% 

"In telegram 11485, Thompson reported that # seemed most unlikely that Italy 
would give up both Bassovieza and the rockpile for coastal concessions He added 
that the possibility, of course, existed of other Italian concessions in Zone A adjoin 
ing the Vugoslaw frontier (750G 00/9-754) 





TRIESTE 
No. 264 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 
fairs (Merchant) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
(Murphy! 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,) September 9, 1954 


Subject: Briefing paper suggesting points to be used in Belgrade 
conversations 

This paper sets forth briefly some suggestions regarding the line 
which might be followed in presenting the “crash compromise” on 
Trieste to the Yugoslavs in Belgrade 

In general, Mr. Murphy might wish to approach the matter of 
US- Yugoslav relations in the very broad terms of the mutual bene- 
fits to be gained from steady improvement of these relations 
Within this framework he could, on the one hand, indicate our po 
tential to exert pressure on Tito for a Trieste settlement by review- 
ing US military and economic assistance since 1948, as well as US 
political and psychological support on numerous occasions, and by 
bringing out at the same time the fact that thus far there have 
been no strings attached to our actions in Yugoslavia's behalf. On 
the other, he could, along the general lines suggested in Ambassa- 
dor Riddleberger's letter to Mr. Merchant of June 23, develop the 
possibilities for further progress in Yugoslav-Western relations and 
the advantages to Yugoslavia which would unfold once the Trieste 
block had been removed. This combination of the screw and the 
carrot might have a good chance of success whereas either one or 
the other used alone would probably fail to turn the trick 

With this thought in mind, the following paragraphs simply 
state, without elaboration, the principal arguments which Mr 
Murphy would have at hand in his talks with Tito and company 
Briefing papers covering each of the four points in some detail are 
being submitted separately ° 





‘Drafted by Leverich and Thurston. The teat is in the third, rather than the 
second, person because it was copied almost verbatim from a memorandum of Sept 
4 from Thurston to Merchant. (7506 00/0-454) The major change in the text dealt 
with Thurston's suggestion that there be a hint of a possible invitation to Tite to 
vieit the United States Merchant had written in the margin of Thurston's memo 
randum that the President was overbooked for the upcoming year and that the 
United States would go no further than a possible visit by Dulles to Belgrade in 
December Presumably because of Merchant's views, section 4 of Thurston's memo 
randum was rewritten and the cautionary statement about a Tito visit added 

*Decument 6% 

“Copies of these four briefing papers are in file 7506 00/9-954 
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1. Economic Aid. Tie impressive record of US economic aid since 
1948 and the consisteat willingness of the United States to come to 
Yugoslavia’s assistance in times of emergency economic need. US 
agreement in principle (Mr. Merchant's memorandum to General 
Smith of September 3 [2]*) to meet Yugoslav requirements for a 
three-year period for wheat, including its emergency needs this 
year, under ATDA (Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act). US readiness to enter into high-level talks with Yugo- 
slav officials regarding their fundamental economic and financial 
problems as conveyed to Ambassador Mates by Genera! Smith, 
August 26.5 

2. Military Aid and Cooperation. The impressive record of past 
and continuing military aid. The progress made at the Tripartite- 
Yugoslav military talks (November 1952 and August 1953)* in the 
field of contingent war plans and logistics. The Trieste deterrent to 
continuation of such talks. US recognition of the added desirability 
and urgency of further military cooperation between Yugoslavia 
and the Western Powers as a result of the Balkan Military Alli- 
ance. 

3. Balkan Military Alliance. Firm US support and public appro- 
bation (Secretary's press conference statement) of this valuable evi- 
dence of Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish collaboration in the over-all inter- 
ests of Western defense which Mr. Murphy would warmly reaffirm. 
US desire to give further recognition and support to the Balkan Al- 
liance as a contribution to peace and to do so through assisting in 
working out arrangements for the most effective relationship be- 
tween NATO and the Alliance. 

4. High Level Exchange of Visits. US agreement in principle with 
Yugoslav views, as recently expressed to Ambassador Riddleberger 
in Belgrade by the former Yugoslav Ambassador to the United 
States (Vladimir Popovich), as to the desirability of frequent ex- 
changes of visits between high-ranking US and Yugoslav officials 
Our attitude as demonstrated by General Smith's remarks to Am- 
bassador Mates re visit to US by Vukmanovich-Tempo, and most 
recently by Mr. Murphy's presence in Beigrade. The possibility of a 
visit to Belgrade this year by the Secretary, implying that such a 
visit could take place only if there were a Trieste settlement. Cau- 
tion: No intimation on our part of the possibility of an invitation to 
Tito to visit the United States. 


*Document 254 

*No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files 

*For a report on the tripartite military talks which took place in Belgrade in No 
vember 1952, see Document 675. A summary report om the tripartite military talks 
held in Washington in August 1953 is in file 611.68/8-2453 





TRIESTE 


No. 265 


. 7 
* seoegrarn 


The Acting Secretary of State ic the President, at Denver 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, September 10, 1954—10:13 a. m. 


Unn. Following are brief memoranda on subjects your letter Sep- 
tember 3.' 

(Here follow sections regarding the European Defense Communi- 
ty and United States policy toward Latin America.] 

Trieste. Our plans on Trieste were covered by our recent ex- 
change of telegrams.* Bob Murphy will leave Saturday for Europe 
in an attempt to push through a final settlement. The basic out- 
standing issue is over a small piece of territory which both sides 
insist on getting. The second outstanding issue is the reparations 
one but we estimate that it will be agreed if a territorial settle- 
ment can be reached. The Yugoslavs are in great need of wheat, 
which we can provide under our law. Harold Stassen is arranging 
this. In addition the Yugoslavs are greatly worried by their finan- 
cial problem of converting their short-term liabilities into long- 
term obligations. They would like our mora! and political support 
in accomplishing this and have proposed sending their Finance 
Minister here to discuss the problem with us.* We have encouraged 
his coming. Both the wheat and the financial problem give us a 
certain leverage on the Yugoslavs, which we intend to employ in 
reaching a Trieste settlement. 

SMITH 





‘Presumably a reference to the letter quoted in footnote 1, Document 256 

*Smith’'s unnumbered telegram dated Sept. 3, Document 256, and Eisenhower's 
reply of Sept. 3, summarized in footnote 2, ibid 

"Regarding the visit to Washington by Yugoslav Finance Minister Svetozar Vuk- 
manovic-Tempo in November 1954, see Documents 717 and 719 


No. 266 


Memorandum by H. P. Leverich of the Office of Eastern European 
Affairs to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Murphy)' 


TOP SECRET |[WasHINGTON,]| September 10, 1954 
Subject: Wheat Assistance for Yugoslavia 





‘Drafted by Colbert 
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Representatives of State Department, FOA, Defense Department, 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of the Budget, and the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, met this afternoon in the office of Mr. Butz, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, at Mr. Butz’ request. 

Mr. Leverich mentioned briefly the purpose of Mr. Murphy's 
forthcoming trip to Belgrade, and emphasized the great importance 
of this negotiation with the Yugoslavs on Trieste. He explained 
that General Smith and Mr. Murphy were anxious to have a firm 
understanding for wheat which the latter could use, and, as re- 
gards the further tonnage to that being provided under the mutual 
security funds, General Smith’s preference was for Title II, as this 
would be most advantageous. It would involve an outright grant, 
and dinars deposited would go for uses similar to those in the 
mutual security program. Mr. Leverich mentioned that Mr. 
Murphy also needed the authority to agree in principle that we 
would assist the Yugoslavs in meeting their wheat needs over a 
three year period. 

Mr. Butz said that, as to the source of the funds for wheat from 
ATDA, the USDA would prefer Title II, but that, in the face of 
FOA's refusal to use Title II, if USDA used Title I, they intended to 
avoid setting a bad precedent and would insist on the use of the 
dinars in such a way that, consistent with the Congressional intent, 
would provide for maximum reimbursement to the US. (It ap- 
peared that FOA’s reason for preferring not to act under Title Il 
was the thought that the Yugoslav people had the local currency in 
their possession, and, as the wheat would not be distributed as 
direct relief, the Yugoslav people ought to pay for the wheat. Oth- 
erwise the Yugoslav Government would get an outright handout of 
wheat and would also recover for itself the sales proceeds.) USDA 
proposed if Title | were used that the local currency be appor- 
tioned: 

60% to be on loan to Yugoslavia for economic development; 
25% for furnishing strategic materials to the US; 
5% to be used by the US to meet its local costs in Yugoslavia; 


10% for financing Yugoslav transport costs, to stimulate multi- 
lateral trade. 


Department representatives expressed concern that this proposal 
would be unlikely to appeal readily to the Yugoslavs and might 
particularly prejudice the Trieste negotiation. The question of 
waiving the loan portion was therefore discussed. The Bureau of 
the Budget representative saw no preliminary objection to their 
granting a waiver, so long as they were assured as to the validity 
of the purposes for which the local currency would be used in 
Yugoslavia. The Budget representative also commented that the 
apparent view of FOA and USDA that Title I should be used for 
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crop shortage ameliorization, instead of Title Il, had a rather pecu- 
liar implication. The ODM urged the retention of the strategic ma- 
terials provision, and mentioned that if lead and zinc could be 
bought, it would absorb some of these metals which might other- 
wise crowd the US stockpile market under the new program. De- 
partment representatives pointed out that this use of local curren- 
cy would be very unattractive to the Yugoslavs. 

At the close of the meeting, the matter was left that Mr. Lever- 
ich would get Mr. Murphy's reaction to the proposal that, in addi- 
tion to the 150,000 tons of wheat being furnished under MSA 
funds, 250,000 tons would be furnished under Title II, 

50% of the local currency for strategic materials; 


10% to cover Yugoslav transport costs; 
40% to be held in Yugoslavia for economic development, 


so that, in effect, 50% would be repaid as a loan and 50% would be 
retained in Yugoslavia. Mr. Butz stated that Mr. Murphy might, as 
he saw fit, bargain in the 40-60% range about the 50-50 split. 

Mr. Leverich repeated a previous statement, in which he was 
joined by the other Department representatives, that Mr. Murphy 
would not be in a position to negotiate percentages and similar 
detail matters should the wheat be offered under Title 1. What Mr. 


Murphy requires is support for a general proposition for the supply 
of wheat which would appeal to the Yuguslavs and serve as an in- 
ducement to them to accept the proposed Trieste settlement. Mr. 
Leverich promised to be in touch with FOA and Agriculture repre- 
sentatives on further developments. 

Note 


150,000 tons of wheat $11,500,000 
250,000 tons of wheat about $18,750,000 


$30,250,000 


If the wheat is distributed free or for payment in kind of work 
relief projects, the likelihood is that we could get approval for de- 
positing counterpart to be waived. To the extent that Yugoslavia’s 
wheat requirements are to be used in this way, the tonnage esti- 
mated to be consumed under free distribution can probably be jus- 
tified for Title II of the ATDA. Failing that, we could try to get a 
waiver of counterpart deposit under Title L. 
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No. 267 


i, oo ted Acrgram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugosiavia' 


TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, September 10, 1954—6:52 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

253. Limit distribution. Murphy called in Mates today and in- 
formed him re his visit to Belgrade. He told Mates he was visiting 
several European capitals for general review of current problems 
and was looking forward particularly to his visit to Belgrade where 
he hoped have frank and cordial talk with President Tito re issues 
of mutual interest, including general economic questions and 
wheat. Murphy said he hoped he could be helpful in this regard. 
He added it might also be useful to discuss Trieste. He said he was 
going to London and Bonn first and would probably arrive Bel- 
grade late September 14, the 15th therefore being first day on 
which he would be able to begin talks. He said if it were more con- 
venient to Tito he would be glad to adjust his schedule to arrive 
either a bit earlier or later. 

Mates also informed it was not intended to make any public an- 
nouncement here now regarding visit. When Mates replied it would 
be impossible keep visit secret in Belgrade, Murphy agreed and 
said he had in mind avoiding publicity until his arrival in Bel- 
grade, at which time appropriate announcement could be made. 

Mates said he would inform his Governnment immediately re 
Murphy's desire to have talks with Tito and that, while he could 
only speak personally at this time he was sure visit would be wel- 
comed. He thought on basis information available to him that time 
would be convenient and it was probable Tito would be in Belgrade. 
Murphy indicated his willingness go wherever Tito might be. 
Murphy said he was looking forward meeting Tito whom he had 
not seen since war days and seeing other old acquaintances. Mates 
indicated he was sure his Government would want to arrange some 
social events and asked how long Murphy might be staying, to 
which reply was he would stay as long as might be necessary to 
have profitable talks and mentioned three or four days as estimate. 
He mentioned possibility seeing Foreign Minister or Bebler, if 
former had already left for UN 

Mates asked how Murphy would arrive in Belgrade and was in- 
formed he would come on special plane, probably 4-motored, from 
Germany 





‘Drafted by Thurston and cleared with Murphy and Barbour. Repeated for infor 
mation to London, Paris, Rome, HICOG Bonn, and USPolAd Trieste 
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It was agreed since Murphy was leaving tomorrow, liaison re ar- 
rangements for Murphy's visit should from this point be handled 
directly between US Embassy Belgrade and Yugoslav Government. 

At end conversation Mates asked whether anyone would accom- 
pany Murphy and was told he would be accompanied by Hooker of 
EUR. 

SMITH 


No. 268 
Editorial Note 


In the days prior to his departure for Belgrade, Murphy was one 
of apparently several people who took part in the drafting of a 
letter from President Eisenhower which Murphy was to deliver to 
Tito. In an interview in August 1972, Murphy recalled that there 
were several meetings to draft the letter and that a number of 
people, including Eisenhower and Dulles, took part in the drafting 
of the letter, but he could not remember who else was involved. 
(Campbell, Successful Negotiation, page 134) A draft letter from Ei- 
senhower to Tito, dated September &, is in EE files, lot 58 D 394. 
This letter, which is nearly identical to the final form of the letter, 
bears the handwritten notation: “DEM |David E. Mark]. Hold until 
we get copy of letter as actually delivered, then destroy. [initials il- 
legible!’ The following is the text of the final form of the letter, 
dated September 10 at Denver, Colorado: 


“Dear Mr. President: I have asked my friend and your friend, 
Robert Murphy, to go to Belgrade to discuss with you the Trieste 
settlement which has been under negotiation during the past seven 
or eight months, and to ask your assistance in bringing these deli- 
cate negotiations to a successful conclusion now. The British and 
ourselves have been occupying the perhaps unenviable position of 
intermediaries in this sensitive negotiation. Throughout, we have 
been most frank in the Trieste negotiations which we regarded as a 

rave responsibility to be worked out to the mutual advantage of 
ugoslavia and Italy. 

“In stressing the importance to Europe and to the United States 
of a prompt and happy termination of the long, drawn-out negotia- 
tion regarding Trieste, I count on your continued wisdom and 
statesmanship. You understand, I am sure, better than | can de- 
scribe, the larger issues weighing on the free world of which our 
countries are part. As you toa the United States is providing 
massive support in Europe to promote collective security which 
benefits both our countries. The American aid program for your 
country is not inconsiderable. It is because of our close association 
and cooperation in the economic and military fields that | feel it is 
appropriate to call on you in this friendly fashion to intervene per- 
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sonally in the Trieste negotiations to settle the exceedingly small 
differences now remaining. These are overshadowed by the larger 
considerations affecting us all. 

“I believe that if you can see your way clear to allowing the Ital- 
ians a small bit of coastline on the Adriatic, together with some 
hinterland from the strip of Zone A which they were to have given 
up under the May 31 proposal, we could achieve a settlement 
which would work to the great advantage of both Yugoslavia and 
Italy and strengthen your position in that area. Under the proposal 
I have in mind, the Italians would forego the ts of the Yugo- 
slav Zone which they were to have received. Thus Yugoslavia 
would give up none of Zone B and would receive a strip of Zone A 
in the ie Peninsula, just inland from the coast 

“I fully realize that in the London negotiation from February 2 
to May 31, your negotiators made concessions which represent 
great sacrifices on your part, and | want you to understand that in 
urging this further small concession | am not blind to the great 
contribution you have already made. In my judgment, however, a 
settlement is not otherwise obtainable result, | feel sure, 
would redound to the advantage of your country. As a military 
man, you will understand that if the Trieste problem is settled, it 
will be possible to create a greater power toward defense in that 
area than if the Trieste question is not settled; and American as- 
sistance can therefore be spent with maximum effectiveness only if 
a settlement is achieved 

“I have been told of certain economic developments and emer- 

encies which have been brought to the attention of our people. I 

ve asked Mr. Murphy to review these matters with you in a 
spirit of sympathy. 

“With my warm personal greetings and best wishes, 

. “Sincerely,” (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman 
ile) 


In telegram 250 to Belgrade, September 10, the Department of 
State informed Riddleberger that Murphy was also bringing with 
him the United States response to Yugoslavia's wheat problem 
which it hoped would “be useful in facilitating |the] Trieste settle- 
ment.” Under the circumstances, the Department asked Riddle- 
berger to leave the wheat question in suspense until Murphy's ar- 
rival. (750G.00/9-154) 

Murphy and Robert Hooker of the Bureau of European Affairs 
left Washington on September 11 and arrived in London the follow- 
ing day where they conferred with Thompson. On September 15, 
they left London and stayed in Bonn until September 14 before 
flying to Belgrade 

On September 11, the Department of State informed the Embas- 
sies in Belgrade, London, Paris, and Rome, and HICOG Bonn that 
Murphy's departure had become known to reporters at the Depart- 
ment of State under circumstances beyond its control. As a result, 
no formal statement was made, but it was confirmed on a “reliable 
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sources basis” that Murphy was making a short fact-finding visit to 
Europe in the wake of the European Defense Community defeat 
and that he had no fixed itinerary but that he was visiting London 
first. The purpose of his visit, it was stated, was to discuss with 
United States officials, and perhaps others, general policy questions 
and some economic matters. (110.13 MU/9-1154) 

In telegram 1020 from Rome, September 14, Ambassador Luce 
said that Del Balzo and Casardi were informed on September 13 of 
Murphy's trip to Belgrade and Rome for the primary purpose of 
making a final effort at reaching a Trieste settlement. She said 
that they were delighted at the high-level approach which the Ital- 
ian Government had several times requested. They were also told 
that Murphy would discuss both Trieste and economic matters in 
Belgrade and promised to maintain secrecy regarding the primary 
purpose of Murphy's trip. (750G.00/9-1454) In telegram 1079 from 
Paris, September 14, Ambassador Dillon reported that he informed 
the French Foreign Ministry of Murphy's trip. In answer to a 
query from a Foreign Ministry official, Dillon confirmed that Mur- 
phy's mission was related to Trieste and was not a fact-finding mis- 
sion after the EDC defeat, as the cover story indicated. (750G.00/9- 
1454) 


No. 269 


a“ | Teleeran 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Be.crape, September 13, 1954—1 p. m 
202. Limit distribution. Embtel 197 to Department.” 





‘Repeated for information to London for Thompson, to Bonn for Murphy. and to 
Rome and Trieste 

"In telegram 197, Sept. 12, Riddleberger reported to the Department of State the 
summary which British Ambassador Mallet had given him of Mallet's conversation 
with Tito at Brioni the previous day Mallet followed roughly the same line with 
Tito as Eden had with Velebit in London. At first Tito had said that Yugoslavia 
could make no more territorial concessions, but he later said that if it were only a 
question of a village (presumably Lazzaretto! perhaps something might be done pro. 
vided territorial compensation were offered. Tito said further that, if the United 
Kingdom and the United States continued to press Yugoslavia for more territorial 
concessions, it could only be harmful to their relations with Yugoslavia. When 
Mallet pointed out that if a territorial compromise were not reached the negotia 
tions might break down, Tito replied that the United Kingdom and the United 
States should be patient and eventually Italy would accept. Although Mallet and 
Tito did not discuss the Murphy visit, a Yugoslav official later told Mallet that 
while Yugoslavia welcomed Murphy's visit, it was unhappy that he planned to dis 


Continued 
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1. Acting Foreign Secretary has just given me official Yugoslav 
reply welcoming Murphy visit to Yugoslavia. Micunovic said that 
Yugoslav Government will be happy discuss wheat and economic 
aid and “genera! political questions.” In carefully guarded terms 
Micunovic indicated they hoped Tito would not be expected discuss 
details Trieste settlement, and from that point of view Yugoslav 
Government thought proposed agenda was not too well established 
I countered by saying high Yugoslav officials had never hesitated 
discuss Trieste with me when they so desired and ! thought it was 
not abnormal if Murphy should discuss subject when here. Micuno- 
vic agreed but said Yugoslav Government did not want to change 
location of negotiations 

2. Tito will receive Murphy at Brioni during this week at time to 
be mutually agreed upon after Murphy's arrival in Belgrade 

3. We arranged that, upon arrival, Murphy will visit Bebler as 
Foreign Secretary is not expected back until end of week. He will 
then see Vukmanovic-Tempo on wheat and aid problems 

4. We agreed in view of various press reports (Embte! 199") that 
Yugoslav Government will issue a communiqué for publication in 
morning papers September 14 as follows: “Murphy will visit Bel- 
grade this week and this occasion will be used to discuss with 
Yugoslav Government various economic problems as well as to 
have an exchange of opinions on questions now of interest to the 
US and Yugoslavia.” 

RIDDLEBERGER 


cuss Trieste since it was felt that the negotiations should remain centered im 
London. (7506 .00/9-1254) In telegram 1282 from London, Sept 14, Thompson said 
that both Harrison and Kirkpatrick were not hopeful that Tito would yield easily 
especially in view of Mallet's conversation with him. Kirkpatrick recommended that 
Murphy avoid threats which would offend “chauvinistic sensibilities’ on the one 
hand, and equally avoid offending Tito's pride by an obvious effort to buy him off by 
economic means. (7506 00/9-12354) In telegram 263 to Belgrade, Sept. 15, the Depart 
ment of State said that, while it did not wish to be oversanguine, Tito's reference to 
the territorial question in his conversation with Mallet appeared to have overtones 
of flexibility. (750G 00/9- 12454) 

"In telegram 199, Sept 14, Riddleberger reported on a Tanjug despatch from 
Rome the previous day which had linked Eden's upcoming visit to Rome and Mur 
phy's trip with the Trieste question. (7506 00/9- 12454 








TRIESTE 
No. 270 


oe i>4 eegran 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Be.crave, September 14, 1954—11 a. m 


207. Limit distribution. While we have had no conversations with 
Yugoslav officials other than Micunovic about Murphy visit,* we 
gather from British and other diplomats that an atmosphere of un- 
easiness prevails in official circles that he plans to put the squeeze 
on Tito and attempt to use Yugosalv’s economic and financial 
plight, particularly the wheat shortage, to force further territorial 
concessions favorable to Italy in the Trieste negotiations 

Long before the Murphy visit was known there has been growing 
resentment at our slowness in giving answers on debts, wheat, etc., 
and our inaction has been interpreted as a deliberate buildup of 
pressure by negative means, especially in view of our assurances 
during negotiations last spring that we would give early sympa- 
thetic consideration to Yugoslav’s economic needs directly FY 1955 
appropriations were known. That this resentment is widespread 
inside the regime is clearly indicated by the frankness with which 


our queries to editors and journalists about the recent unfavorable 
press comment on US policies are countered by the question “why 
are you holding out on economic aid?” 

Our experience indicates that the Yugoslavs will handle the 
Murphy visit like the seasoned chess players they are, and we shall 
urge Murphy to make his opening gambit with above consider- 
ations in mind 


RiIDDLEBERGER 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, and Trieste 
*Regarding the conversation with Micunovit about the Murphy trip, Sept. 14, see 
telegram 202 from Belgrade, supra 
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No. 271 


-— =. | Tesyr an 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Beicrape, September 15, 1954—11 a. m 


209. Limit distribution. From Murphy. Contrary to what Ambas- 
sador Mates told us in Washington to effect that Tito would be in 
Belgrade this week,* he is in Brioni. Appointment is being ar- 
ranged and I shall see him there 

After consultation with Riddleberger and Killen | shal! have 
talks today with Bebler (Popovic is absent) Kardelj and Vukmano- 
vic Tempo in hope of creating favorable atmosphere for Tito con- 
versations 

As an element in Trieste negotiations which may be helpful, I 
find wheat shortage is more drastic than Washington estimate 
given me before departure. Shortage | am told will be closer to 
1,000,000 tons than 700,000. Killen cooperating and we hope make 
maximum use of authority given me under this heading. Reason 
given for unusual shortage in this area of customary pre-war sur- 
plus is unfavorable weather conditions together with larger than 
usual hold back by many peasants dissatisfied with Communist 
regime.” 

RIDDLEBERGER 


‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Trieste 

*The substance of the conversation between Murphy and Mates on Sept 10 is con 
tained in Document 267 

‘In telegram 26% to Belgrade, Sept 15, Smith informed Murphy that he had 
talked with Stassen at the meeting of the Operations Coordinating Board that day 
and Stassen had said that the necessary wheat would be forthcoming if a settlement 
could be obtained. Smith also stated that Murphy and Killen could make maximum 
use of the authority given under this heading. (7506 00/9-1554) 
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No. 272 


+, * * | Temgran 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger! to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Be.crane, September 15, 1954—9 p. m 

213. Limit distribution. Defense pass to Hensel and Lemnitzer 
Pass FOA for Stassen. From Murphy. Re: Embtel 209." 

1. Discussions with Yugoslav Government opened this morning 
in meeting with Bebler, Riddleberger and myself. | explained the 
general purpose of my trip and informed him that in addition to 
such economic subjects as aid and wheat, | proposed to discuss gen- 
eral political problems and in particular Trieste 

2. As I was seeing Vice President Tempo immediately after, I did 
not spend much time on wheat and aid and my discussions with 
Tempo are reported separately * 

3. Re Trieste, | indicated the President's and Secretary's direct 
interest in this matter, made reference to the lengthy negotiation: 
that have taken place and emphasized necessity of a rapid solution 
Bebler seemed to receive favorably my suggestion that to achieve 
prompt solution of Trieste question requires that it be placed on 
higher level of broader political considerations involved in Europe- 
an collective security. | emphasized importance President and Sec- 
retary attach to statesmanilike gesture by Tito and Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment. Bebler seemed impressed by argument that larger Yugo- 
slav interests especially enhancement Yugoslav relationship to US 
in hard economic road facing Yugoslavia are involved. He asserted 
Yugoslavia every bit as desirous prompt settlement as US—hinted 
I should avoid any suggestion Yugoslavs could be bought off by eco- 
nomic aid or pressure and | assured this farthest from our 
thoughts. I was at some pains to put problem in its proper perspec- 
tive in relation to collective security and to impress upon Bebler 
our impartiality in dealing with it. Without disparaging the conces- 
sions which Yugoslavia has made, | underlined how small is the 
territorial difference separating us from a settlement and then 
gave him a general idea of what we would propose to conclude the 
negotiation 

4. Bebler received this calmly. He repeated but not vigorously 
standard Yugoslav reply to the effect that US-UK had pushed 
Yugoslav Government to limit, we have not followed their advice 





‘Repeated for information te London, Rome, and Trieste 


"See telegram 212 from Belgrade. Sept. 15, injre 
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and retained any flexibility on the territorial problem, Italians 
would accept if we remained firm and we could not im justice 
expect Yugoslaw government to make further concessions. He won- 
dered if another concession were made whether this would not be 
the end and we shouid be faced with more Italian demands 

5. | stated that US after eight tedious months of negotiations was 
approaching the end of its ingenuity. We are now seeking states 
manilike decision by both Yugoslavs and Italians. If territorial set- 
tlement could be reached by Yugoslavs conceding a tiny wedge 
along the coast to Italians, the US would not mince words in Rome 
in an effort to obtain acceptance. In any case, we would not pro 
pose to return with additional territorial demands 

6. Bebler replied that if new territorial concessions were to be de- 
manded of Yugoslav Government, he personally beliewed a would 
be necessary to ask territorial compensation however small, if Ital- 
ians insisted upon the coastal area, the compensation would have 
to be larger than if it were made in the interior He did not con- 
tend however that any further territorial compromise was impossi- 
ble and this is encouraging 

7. | informed Bebler that President and Secretary wished me to 
outline directly to Tito larger aspects of problem as we felt assured 
his understanding and cooperation but | wanted acting Foreign 
Minister fully informed and hoped to count on his support. He said 
he would do his best and meeting concluded on very cordial note 

8 Bebler recormmended that in talking to Kardelj, whom I shall 
see tomorrow afternoon, | review the general European situation 
on collective security with him. This I propose to do 

9. It has been arranged that | shall fly to Brioni September 17 
for interview with Tito. Both Riddleberger and | agree it is wise to 
have these preliminary conversations with high-ranking officials 
first before attempting to close the deal with Tito. We believe he 
will certainly consult with Kardelj, Bebler and Tempo before any 
decision in view of the close tearmwork and inner harmony of the 
ruling circle here 

RipDLERERGER 








wg af 


The Ambassador in Yugoslama (Riddicherger! to the Department of 
State’ 


TOF SECRET Be.ceave, September 15, 1954—8 p. m 

212. Lama distribution. Defense pass to Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Murphy 

|. Together with Riddleberger and Killen | called on Vice Presi- 
dent Tempo this morning. Tempo had with him Ambasse ‘or 
Kopook and Gligorov, Deputy Chief of Planning Institute 

2 After most cordial reception | expressed interest in general 
Yugoslav economec affairs and particularly situation created by 
shortages in agrocultural supplies 

3. Tempo, during one hour and half, outlined course of events in 
economic field since end of war. Cited Yugoslav Government's 
desire to industrialize, progress in that direction, effect Cominform 
break, Yugoslav Government turn to west, measure and impor- 
tance US assistance towards completion investment program, rela- 
tive production indices before and after war and other data all of 
which has been fully reported in past 

4. Tempo then turned to agriculture, saying agricultural policies 
divided into two time-periods, that of administrative controls and 
later period following discontinuance all compulsory tactics and in 
troduction of economic incentives. Tempo discussed in detail and 
very frankly characteristics both periods and related policies. No 
significantly new data voiced this part of discussion 

5. Tempo then came to specific issue of wheat. He cited average 
crop yields over postwar period of approximately 2.55 million tons 
With this yield approximately 700,000 tons imports needed Had 
earlier estimated calendar year 1954 crop at about two million tons 
but only this morning up-to-minute estimate based on reports from 
countryside, precontract deliveries and threshing tolls indicated 
crop, would not exceed 1.6 million tons. Tempo suggested Embassy, 
as in spring calendar year 1953 might explore situation in country- 
side. This appears worst crop but one since 1918. On this basis re- 
quired imports for crop year, September |-September 1, would 
reach minimum of 1.3 million tons. Of this amount 100,000 already 
contracted Canada (involving $7 million new debt), 100,000 in US 
pipeline, negotiations proceeding with French for 100,000 (French 
requiring payment in dollars); and in spite of continuing Turkish 


‘Repeated for information te London, Rome. and Trieste 
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unwillingness, Yugoslavia pressing for Turkish sales under trade 
agreement. At best Tempo indicated 900,000 to one million tons 
still to be found. Referred to current trade negotiations with Rus- 
sians and said that while he favored gradual removal tris trade 
embargo, opposed, in principle, Russian achievement role as major 
trading partner. Russians also wanted lead, zinc, copper, et cetera, 
as payment which Yugoslav Government would refuse. Yet in spite 
this reluctance to engage extensively (value-wise) in Russian trade, 
Yugoslavia, he said, may be forced to do so unless it receives aid on 
wheat and debts. Tempo reported wheat now being allocated to dis- 
tricts and extraction rate sharply increased. 

6. Tempo then moved on to debt problem. He outlined general 
nature of debt position which we knew. Cited Yugoslav Govern- 
ment desire to fund medium-term debt and voiced concern over 
growth of short-term debt for current import financing. Said this 
only way in which level of industrial production being maintained 
but this could not go on. Referred to payment requirement this 
fiscal year of $50 million which Yugoslav Government could not 
make. Did not raise question of debt conference. 

7. Tempo then recapped great value of US aid, starting in 1950 
and during intervening years. He voiced appreciation of this aid for 
its specific uses and over-all relief it afforded Yugoslavia to contin- 
ue its investment and defense programs. He remarked on volun- 
ta: 4. w-torm funding of Export-Import loan without any request 
from his government. He said it now appeared that there was some 
change in US attitude towards Yugoslavia. He had discussed Yugo- 
slav Government economic problem with Riddleberger and Killen 
and made request for US help. No answers had yet been given. He 
wondered if some political conditions were being planned in view of 
critical Yugoslav Government needs. He said he did not know 
about this and perhaps he was wrong. Yugoslavia would not want 
to make political concessions, as a price for aid. He concluded his 
remarks and indicated his interest in my comment. 

8. In thanking Tempo for his clear and frank exposition of the 
Yugoslav Government problems and difficulties, I said there was 
no change in US attitude toward Yugoslavia. My government natu- 
rally engaged in review of ensemble of European problems in light 
of developments of which he aware. US concerned with require- 
ments of collective security. (Tempo nodded vigorously.) With this 
objective in view, problems such as the Franco-German and Yugo- 
slav-ltalian relations of primary importance. President of US ac- 
tively interested in these problems and at his request | hoped dis- 
cuss these larger considerations with Marshal Tito on Friday em- 
phasizing urgency of prompt Trieste settlement. While the wheat 
and debt problems are economic issues and we try to keep econom- 
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ic and political issues separated, this is not always possible. I ex- 
pressed hope that before my departure | would be able to give Gen- 
eral Tempo “good news” on the wheat problem. | pointedly asked 
his personal support in achieving Trieste settlement. With refer- 
ence to Yugoslavia's debt difficulties, these had been fully reported 
to Washington by Embassy and US will be as helpful as it can be. 
9. Throughout the discussions Tempo was frank and affable, and 
| hope that his obvious anxiety over pressing wheat and economic 
problems will stimulate his support in favor Trieste agreement. 
RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 274 


— : it Telegra 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State' 


TOP SECRET Beicrave, September 16, 1954—8 p. m. 


216. Limit distribution. From Murphy. Riddleberger and I had 
two-hour conversation today with V. P. Kardelj and acting Foreign 
Minister Bebier. We were told before meeting that V. P. was inter- 
ested in international situation. I outlined some features of western 
Pacific, Near East and Western European collective security ques- 
tions and then brought conversation around to Trieste. Kardelj said 
Bebler had briefed him on our conversations of yesterday. | under- 
scored interests of President and Secretary in early settlement be- 
cause of the larger political considerations involved and described 
US-UK idea of small! deviation on western end of May 31 line. I 
explained my purpose to proceed Rome for last attempt to persuade 
Italians of equity of May 31 proposal but that I wanted Kardelj’s 
support for Yugoslav Government authorization to offer Italians 
small wedge of territory at western end of line. 

Riddleberger and | again advanced every argument available all 
of which Kardelj seemed to expect. His firm position seemed to be 
that US-UK had made a commitment in effect guaranteeing May 
31 line as settlement basis and that we had assured Yugoslavia we 
had means which we would use to oblige Italians to accept. (We 
contested this interpretation.) Yugoslav public opinion would 
resent implication that US now obviously under Italian pressure 
forcing Yugoslavia to yield more territory. This would be bad 





‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Trieste 
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augury for future political relations not only between Italy and 
Yugoslavia but between Yugoslavia and US. 

I drove point home that US fails to understand how Yugoslav 
Government or people could entertain such view in light impor- 
tance US economic and military aid program for Yugoslavia in 
which Italy does not participate. Kardelj admitted this an impor- 
tant factor. 

Kardelj understands | shall present to Tito Friday? President's 
message and discuss problem. Whether his negative attitude today 
colored by that fact | am not certain. His opposition to further con- 
cession without very substantial territorial compensation most firm 
and determined. He told me in effect he took fina! position with 
top party leadership that May 31 was last word and to concede fur- 
ther would humiliate. 

RIDDLEBERGER 





*Sept. 17 


No. 275 
7 00 9 1704 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonpon, September 17, 1954—5 p. m. 


1384. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer. 
From Thompson. Velebit today said he was authorized propose a 
rectification of western end of the line to run from just south of 
Lazzaretto to a point on the May 31 line about midway between 
Punta Sottile and Montesan Michele in return for Bassovizza and 
the quarry rectification. We pointed out that disparity in both size 
and population of the two areas was so great we felt this would be 
of no assistance in securing agreement. After discussion various 
other possibilities Harrison asked whether Velebit thought his gov- 
ernment would consider unilateral concession of a line running 
parallel to and about 100 meters south of line 51 to the May 31 
line. Velebit undertook to ascertain his government's position but 
said he knew his government was concerned that whatever conces- 
sion they now made however small or large would be met by fur- 
ther Italian demands. Harrison suggested that if we knew it would 
be acceptable to Yugoslavs we might put it to both parties. | said | 
would have to ascertain views of my government. It was agreed we 





‘Repeated for information to Trieste, Belgrade, and Rome 
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would not put the Bassovizza proposal to Italians until we had 
Yugoslav reaction to Harrison's inquiry. 

I also pointed out that Murphy had expected discuss this problem 
with Tito and would be holding discussion in Rome on Monday.” 
After the meeting Harrison suggested that if Murphy got nothing 
better from Tito than the Bassovizza proposal he merely tell Ital- 
ians that he had made strong representations, that the Yugoslavs 
appeared to be very firm but would give their answer in London. 
Velebit expects to have reply Monday or Tuesday. If Yugoslavs 
reply favorable suggest we should also sound out Italians before 
putting firm proposition to both parties. 

We also discussed with Velebit our proposed report to UN which 
he seemed to consider satisfactory. 

ALDRICH 





*Sept. 20 


No. 276 
TG 00 9-174 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State' 


TOP SECRET NIACT Beicrape, September 17, 1954—8 p. m. 


219. Limit distribution. Defense pass to Hensel and Lemnitzer. 
From Murphy. 

1. Our visit with Tito today came off rather better than expected. 
Riddleberger and I spent about 4 hours with him and his close ad- 
viser Vilfan at the summer residence on Brioni. It was not without 
touch of envy that we noted Tito’s bronzed and refreshed appear- 
ance showing benefits of summer most of which he has spent on 
this salubrious gem of the Adriatic. 

2. There was lengthy conversation and for us genial lunch during 
which talk ranged from amiable references by him to our wartime 
contact in 1944 at Naples and his headquarters on Island of Vis to 
active discussion of European political situation, the USSR and Far 
East. This will be reported in separate telegram.’ 

3. During course of this I handed him President's letter® adding 
oral greetings from President and Secretary Dulles. He excused 





‘Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Trieste 
*Document 704 
‘See Document 268 
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himself for five minutes after lunch to retire to study to read Presi- 
dent letter carefully. We then discussed Trieste for an hour. 

4. Tito succinctly reviewed the Yugoslavia case on Trieste offer- 
ing nothing really new but in very moderate reasonable terms. He 
said he wanted a settlement as much as we do. Tito made no 
charge as did V. P. Kardelj yesterday that we were “repudiating” 
our May 31 “agreement”. 

5. He repeated statement by Kardelj that Yugoslavs would be de- 
lighted to negotiate directly with Italians. He asked for sympathet- 
ic understanding of his governments position internally in Yugo- 
slavia where this political question is loaded with dynamite. 

6. I then reviewed painstaking effort US-UK have made during 
eight months not asserting that October 8 procedure was entirely 
free of defects. I acknowledged concessions Yugoslavs made. I de- 
scribed our unenviable position where we continually are the 
target of both Italy and Yugoslavia suspicion and artful design 
(which got a hearty laugh). | emphasized our sole interest of pro- 
moting stronger Europeap collective security (which evoked ap- 
proving nod). Then I broached proposition agreed with Thompson 
and Harrison at London, outlining on map given me by Thompson 
deviation from Western end of May 31 line (i.e. line roughly from 
intersection }ine 50 and coast to peak Mt San Michele). 

7. I said I wanted his agreement that we try once again to obtain 
Italian agreement to May 31 line. We expect that to fail. Then we 
would try in Rome to obtain their consent to the revision of the 
May 31 line. I wanted his agreement in principle. 

8. Tito said he agreed to our proposal but that there would have 
to be some territorial compensation. | asked him to indicate on 
map where that would be and he pointed to the rockpile area. He 
did not say he insisted on all of the rockpile area but generally he 
contemplated an area reasonably proportionate to concession he 
was making on Western end of May 31 line. He said details would 
be worked out. In reply to Riddleberger’s question Tito said that he 
would not ask for compensation in the Bassovizza area. We 
thanked him for that. Tito said he would have to consult his advis- 
ers about details and was interested in avoiding appearance of uni- 
lateral concession. His reasonable attitude here evinced uncon- 
cealed desire to conclude and after our Belgrade conversations ex- 
ceeded our expectations. He of course, gave expression to his limit- 
ed faith in Italians and his belief they use Trieste domestic politi- 
cal football. There was resigned nostalgia over abandonment of his 
wartime dream that Trieste would be Yugoslavia’s. 

9. Our conversation concluded with brief reference to Yugoslavia 
bad luck having another year of crop iailure. He had expecied 
wheat crop o/ 2,500,000. Now he learns there will only be 1,600,000. 
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10. As | was given to understand he did not wish territorial con- 
cession on Trieste directly related to US economic aid | limited my 
remarks to statement of regret over Yugoslavia bad luck and confi- 
dence US would have some good news for him on wheat. 

ll. After repeated requests to extend his warmest greetings to 
President and the Secr: ‘ary we departed. 

12. After confirmatory conversation with Foreign Minister Satur- 
day* at Belgrade I plan proceed Rome. 

13. I propose in light of Tito’s willingness to cooperate on territo- 
rial question to tell Bebler in strict confidence that Killen will 
inform Yugoslavs of our willingness to deliver 400,000 tons of 
wheat under conditions agreed by Stassen, Agriculture etc at my 
departure from Washington. It is believed that this offer should be 
held in confidence pending our upcoming discussions with Italians. 
Killen concurs.*® 

Please inform Stassen.* 

RIDDLEBERGER 


‘Murphy's conversations with Bebler and other Yugoslav officials on Saturday. 
Sept. 14, are described in telegram 1100 from Rome, Sept. 18, infra 

‘The question of whether the United States through the Murphy mission used 
economic pressure on Yugoslavia to obtain a favorable response on the Trieste dis 
pute has been the source of controversy. In his memoirs, Anthony Eden said that, in 
view of the Yugoslav shortage of wheat, Murphy was sent to Belgrade with author- 
ity to offer wheat to Yugoclavia, which injected “a mood of reasonableness” and 
made possible a minute territorial adjustment, with Yugoslavia giving up a few 
hundred yards without asking any compensation. (Eden, Full Circle, pp. 208-209) In 
an interview in August 1972, Murphy said that he always resented Eden's implica- 
tion that the United States had “bought out” Tito. Murphy stated that he felt this 
interpretation to be totally wrong and that he did not believe that Tito would have 
sold out, “if he really had a conviction that he wanted to do something else, for a 
batch of wheat.” According to Murphy, “we only got into the cereal thing after the 
decision had been made.” (Campbell, Successful Negotiations, p. 133) 

*A handwritten notation in the margin by William E. Knight reads: “Copy of tel 
authorized for Mr. Stassen 9-18-54." 


No. 277 
7, 00% 184 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Rome, September 18, 1954—9 p. m. 
1100. From Murphy. After conversation with |\to reported Sep- 
tember 17 from Belgrade Riddleberger, Hooker and | had two con- 
versations September 18 first with Bebler and then with Kardelj, 
Koca Popovich and Bebler. Killen also saw Vukmanovic-Tempo. 


‘Repeated for information to London for Thompson and to Belgrade and Trieste 
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First question we were asked by Bebler was what we thought of 
“new proposal” discussed in London September 17 by Velebit, Har- 
rison and Thompson.* I replied I was not aware of any new propos- 
al. Bebler explained that in London there had been discussed possi- 
bility of concession by Yugoslavs of small! slice of territory about 
300 by 800 metres immediately below Punta Sottile running ap- 
proximately from coast 100 metres south of parallel 51 to May 31 
line. said I was not prepared to discuss it. Bebler took pains to 
expla i, that this additional variant might be useful in discussions 
with the Italians. I replied that if we continued jumping from one 
variant to another I feared we would never conclude and that |! 
preferred dealing with the proposition on which we had found 
agreement yesterday in principle with Tito. 

Bebler took issue over our understanding that Tito had agreed 
that compensation for Yugoslav concession of wedge (intersection 
line 50 and coast to Mount San Michele) on coast would be only 
part of rockpile saying it would have to be all of rockpile. He of- 
fered to verify this by telephone with Brioni 

Afterwards they all came to Embassy for lunch. Bebler said they 
had discussed matter by telephone with Brioni and is now clear 
that they want all of rockpile in compensation. This was said by 
Bebler and confirmed by Kardelj but I thought without much con- 
viction. 

I believe it was said for bargaining purposes and to avoid another 
rigid position similar to that resulting frem May 31. 

However, re smaller Punta Sottile slice they wanted us to know 
in confidence that if Italians were interested in such a solution 
Yugoslavs would first ask for the quarry as compensation but actu- 
ally are prepared to make this as a unilateral concession without 
any compensation. 

I propose therefore that in talks with Italians we lead off with 
proposed swap of wedge for rockpile resulting from Tito conversa- 
tion. If that fails we can try the variant of the small Punta Sottile 
slice first with compensation then if necessary as unilateral conces- 
sion by Yugoslavs. 

’ Suggestions from Thompson and Department would be appreciat- 
ed.* Riddleberger and Wallner, who have lived with this question 





*Presumably a reference to the proposal in Document 275 

“In telegram 930 to Rome, Sept. 18, Smith told Murphy that he concurred in his 
proposed tactics with the Italian Government and that his opening suggestion 
should be acceptable if the Italian Government, as Thompson had indicated, were 
interested in saving face by accomplishing a nominal change in the western end of 
the May 31 lime. (7506 .00/9-1854) 
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for long time agree with my impression Yugoslavs now are sincere- 
ly eager to conclude. US wheat aid has had most helpful impact. 
Luce 


No. 278 


-— 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the First Secretary of Embassy in 
Italy (Collins) 


TOP SECRET |[Rome,) 18 September 1954 


Participants: The Deputy Under Secretary, The Ambassador, Mr 
Hooker, Mr. Williamson, Mr. Collins, Mr. O'Sullivan 


Subject: Trieste 


The Deputy Under Secretary opened the conversation with a 
resume of what had taken place in Belgrade. He said that so far as 
he was concerned, he thought we could get a settlement. He point- 
ed out that President Eisenhower was very interested in settling 
Trieste as soon as possible and that the United States needed a dip- 
lomatic success now. The Yugoslavs want to settle Trieste although 
he found the lower levels very cautious. He was upset by Kardelj 
whom he likened to a miniature Molotov—the party men gave very 
little and had a very insular view of the situation, but when Tito 
read the President's letter suggesting a slight adjustment Tito 
came around to agreement. Tito impressed Mr. Murphy as sincere- 
ly wanting a Trieste agreement and as also looking for an invita- 
tion to visit the United States. He has burned his boats with the 
Soviets and knows it. The Yugoslavs were not impressed with 
USSR offers to h-Ip as the price is always internal interference 
and control 

Insofar as the conversations regarding territorial adjustment 
were concerned Mr. Murphy said that Tito does not care about the 
real estate but that he seems concerned with the party reaction. 
Although the Yugoslavs admit now that the May 31 proposal was 
not a commitment on the part of the British and ourselves, they 
apparently told their party people that it was and now find some 
difficulty in changing. Mr. Murphy said that Tito had offered and 
that Popovich and Bebler had later confirmed the following alter- 
nate Yugolav offers— 


1. A small rectification of the May 31 line (from a point at paral- 
lel 50 on the coast line, about half way around the point to the 

resent Zonal line, straight to the May 31 line at the top of San 
Michele) in return for all the rockpile. 
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2. An even smaller slice starting from a point on the coast 300 
meters south of the Punta Sottile lighthouse and going due east 
800 meters to the May 31 line, but without asking the Italians for 
the —— so that in effect the Italians would get something in 


In neither proposal is Bassovizza mentioned. 

The conversation then turned to the tactics that might be used 
in selling this solution to the Italians and after some general dis- 
cussion the following points were stressed— 


1. The May 31 line should not be mentioned as an alternative but 
during the talks the statement should be made that we assume 
that the May 31 line is not acceptable to the Italians but would 
like to know why. 

2. Throughout the talks the personal interest of President Eisen- 
hower and the fact that he went so far as to send a personal letter 
to Tito urging a territorial rectification should be stressed. 

3. Both the President and the Secretary were impressed by the 
Prime Minister's statesmanlike utterances with regard to Italy's 
desire and readiness to play a larger role in European affairs and 
by his assurance that once the Trieste question were settled a flow 
of agreements (ratification of NATO SOF, Facilities agreement, etc) 
would automatically follow. 

4. When Italy asked for a high leve! intervention to settle the 
Trieste question, the United States responded immediately. We too 
agree with the Italian thesis that Trieste is the key which will 
unlock a number of doors and we have therefore intervened and 
obtained two alternative territorial settlements. It is up to the Ital- 
ians to say as quickly as possible which of these two Italy will 
accept. 

5. From the black dire picture of Europe and the world we pro- 
ceed to a little light—Trieste requiring an act of true statesman- 
ship on the part of the Italians. The West needs a victory badly 
now. Italy can show her role of leadership in Western Europe by 
providing that victory of a very touchy lem. 

6. We think that either [both?) alternatives are excellent solu- 
tions of this the last hurdle to a settlement. There can be no fur- 
ther negotiations insofar as we are concerned. We have sir eager 
our role and gotten what the Italians asked for—a rectification of 
the May 31 line. 

7. These alternatives are not Yugoslav ultimata but are the logi- 
cal successful end of the negotiations. 

8. When Italy has accepted suitable procedures will have to be 
worked out to have the agreement initialled in London but Mr. 
Murphy would like to have the Italian word of acceptance before 
he returas to Washington because of the extraordinary interest of 
the President. There is every likelihood that efforts wil: be made to 
exempt Italy from the rather severe effects of the Richards Amend- 
ment.' 





'The Richards Amendment to the Mutual Security bill of 1953 provided that 3% 


percent of the military assistance funds for Europe in fiscal year 1954 be used for 
Continued 
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9. Francis Williamson will start the ball rolling by telling Ca- 
sardi and Del Balzo Sunday afternoon what has happened in a 
broad general way and enlisting their support to push this settle- 
ment over. Then Mr. Murphy will enlist Zoppi’s support in the 
same way and so on. 

10. The Italians especially the Prime Minister should not be 
given a chance to argue their side of the question—they should be 
kept on the defensive by our painting our picture and our solution 
first 

ll. Agreed text of press statements should be prepared in ad- 
vance 

12. A map showing the two alternatives should also be prepared 
for submission to the Italians. 

13. Insofar as timing is concerned it was feit that we should 
as hard as possible now because the Italians are desperately 
ing for some diplomatic victory to counter the failure of EDC on 
which they had staked their fore: — and to take some of the 
heat off the Montesi case.? The ign Affairs debate comes up 
within two weeks in Parliament ny the anniversary of October * 
follows shortly. In other words the administration is in a spot. The 
change of the Foreign Minister will help not hurt the chances for 
agreement. Timing is good and all pressures should be used. 





equipment and materials to be transferred to the European Defense Community or 
to countries which became members thereof, unless Congress, upon Presidential rec 
ommendation, provided otherwise For text of the Richards Amendment, agreed to 
July 11, 1953, see vol v, Part 1. p 7% 

*Regarding the Montes: affair. see footnote 3, Document 175 


No. 279 


“a, % 2064 Telegran 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, September 20, 1954—7 p. m 


1113. Limit distribution. From Murphy. Ambassador Luce and | 
had a long and most cordial meeting today with Zoppi, De! Balzo, 
Casardi and Lanza on the Trieste question. I followed the outline 
contained in Embtel 1107? pointing out the great interest of Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in a settlement and stating that we were glad to 
accept the Italian suggestion concerning “highest level representa- 
tion”. In stressing the personal interest of the President in this 





‘Repeated for information to London for Thompsen and to Belgrade and Trieste 

*In telegram 1107, Sept. 20, Murphy described hie “exceedingly cordial discussion” 
of the Trieste isewe with the new Italian Foreign Minister, Gaetano Martino, at an 
informal dinner the previous evening. His approach to Martino, as outlined in this 
telegram, was almost identical to the approach suggested in the memorandum of 
conversation by Collins, supra. (750G 00/8-2054) 
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matter I told the Foreign Office officials of his letter to Tito.* | 
Stated that not only was the President interested in the settlement 
of the Trieste question itself but he was particularly concerned 
about the larger problem of the course of European events. After 
sketching the problems created by the French action on EDC I said 
that the President's problem was to determine “where we are 
going and in that process good relations between Italy and Yugo- 
slavia as in case of France and Germany would be a very impor- 
tant factor 

In giving this background of my trip to Belgrade | stated thai | 
had discussed the Trieste question at length with al! Yugoslav offi- 
cials including the interview with Tito last Friday. | said that as a 
result of these talks I came to Rome with a proposal which I con- 
sidered to be a sound and reasonable solution of the troublesome 
problem of territorial rectification. Before outlining the proposal to 
the Italian officials I said that this was our maximum position and 
that I sincerely hoped that it would be accepted without counter- 
proposal because subsequent negotiations of the proposed lines 
could not be undertaken 

With the aid of a large-scale map | then presented the following 
as final aliernatives: 

(1) A swap of the 1B rockpile for a wedge formed by drawing a 
line between the intersection of parallel 50 (as indicated on sheet 
. ity AMS series M 791) with the coast to the peak of Mt. San 
Mic 

(2) The retention in 1A of a slice formed by running a line 100 


meters south of parallel 51, as indicated on the same map, from the 
coast to the May 31 line 


Zoppi and his colleagues then proceeded to study the map with 
great intensity and interest. They asked many questions, particu- 
larly the mechanics with which the lines would ultimately be 
drawn. | replied that the ultimate boundary under the foregoing al- 
ternative proposals would be drawn under the same provisions as 
were provided in the original agreement 

Zoppi and his colleagues stated they considered the alternatives 
a balanced settlement either one of which could be defended before 
the Italian Parliament and Italian public opinion. I stressed that 
the territorial question was the only problem involved as al! other 
aspects of the Trieste settlement had been agreed in London. | 
pointed out that a clear decision would be most desirable as I stop 
in London on my way home and hope that Thompson could clear 
this question in a few days thereafter. 





"Dated Sept 10, see Document 268 
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Italian officials stated that although proposals offered a “choice 
between two evils” the Foreign Office could agree to one or the 
other of the alternatives but it was necessary both to consult Fra- 
cassi concerning local Trieste reaction and to refer the matter to 
Scelba. They stressed that the decision did not belong in the For- 
eign Office but would have to be made by the Cabinet which will 
meet tomorrow morning. Their whole attitude seemed to be encour- 
aging, and they expressed gratitude first that we had made repre- 
sentations in Belgrade and secondly that a modification of the May 
$1 lune had been achieved 

Later at lunch I was told by Zoppi and others that Scelba had 
agreed to raise the matter in the Council of Ministers tomorrow 
and to push for acceptance of whichever proposal would prove, in 
the judgment of the Cabinet, the more politically possible for Italy 
Ambassador Luce and I have an appointment with Scelba this 
evening at 6 p. m., and will lay the entire matter before him in the 
same detail with which I| presented it to the Foreign Office. Tomor- 
row I will see the new Foreign Minister Martino who as the De- 
partment is aware (my telegram 1107) was most sympathetic to the 
whole idea. I will stress both with Scelba and Martino the finality 
of this offer and will state that no counterproposal can be made 
and no further negotiations can be undertaken 

Ambassador Luce raised the question of timing of the announce- 
ment of agreement and we urged early announcement. Italians 
unanimously agreed that any announcement of Italian acceptance 
should include details of the agreement. We all feel that whole 
story should be presented since it will become a matter of public 
debate. They agreed that announcement should be made as soon as 
possible before anniversary of October ® and that shortest time pos- 
sible should elapse between announcement and take-over 

Luce 


No. 280 


“a, 9 Ve Te eer arm 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, September 20, 1954—10 p.m 

1114. From Murphy. Ambassador Luce and I had long talk with 
Scelba this evening. I presented to him same arguments | used this 
morning with Zoppi and Foreign Office officials stressing particu- 





‘Repeated for information to London, Belgrade, and Trieste 
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larly personal interest of President Eisenhower im a settlement 
which would contribute most to general European interest. Zoppi 
had already informed Scelba of exact details of alternative propos- 
als on territorial rectification as reported in Embtel 1113*—conse- 
quently I did not take up with Prime Minister any details but con- 
fined my remarks to the urgency and reasonableness of the settle- 
ment and effect it would have on our mutual objectives 

After Scelba expressed his appreciation for President's interest 
in this question he gave long historical account of Trieste question 
in which he pointed out with great emotion that Tito always won 
and that Italy always was forced to give up its historical rights. He 
reviewed Trieste question from time of World War I to present 

Scelba informed me that he felt and Italian public opinion would 
feel very bitterly about this question but he recognized his respon- 
sibilities in matter and that he would recommend to his Cabinet an 
acceptance of one or other alternative proposals. He said that he 
would speak bitterly to Cabinet since it meant transfer of “many 
Italians” to Communist rule but nevertheless a solution must be 
reached. He stressed that chief problem involved was of placating 
Italian public opinion. Many questions will be asked both in Parlia- 
ment and in press which government is forced to answer in best 
lught possible. He was sure however that Italian Cabinet would rec- 
ognize its international responsibilities and would accept a settle- 
ment which would contribute to improvement of Italo- Yugoslav re- 
lations. He felt that continued improvement in Italo- Yugoslav rela- 
tions after settlement would depend solely on manner in which 
Tito protected rights of Italians placed under Yugoslav rule. If ne 
violated those rights, then Trieste settlement would have no validi- 
ty whatsoever in easing European situation. 

We plan to see Martino tomorrow. Scelba gave no indication 
when decision of government would be made known to us but 
stated that we were “at the end of the drama’ and there was no 
point in prolonging negotiations on this question. I anticipate that 
an early decision will be given by Italian Government. A full 
report of the conversation will be transmitted later.* 


Luce 





"Net found in Department of State files 
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No. 281 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, September 21, 1954—9 p. m 

1133. Limit distribution. Defense pass Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Murphy. Ambassador Luce and I met with Foreign Minister 
Martino this evening. He immediately came to grips with Trieste 
problem without preliminaries, laying out a map of the area. He 
said he had discussed the matter with Prime Minister Scelba and 
had a few questions to ask. He said that he had been confused after 
our conversation on Sunday* regarding the exact dimensions of the 
small slice. After that was explained to his satisfaction I mentioned 
that incidentally on Sunday I had not referred to the Yugoslav sug- 
gestion that if possible they would like compensation for the small 
slice in respect to the Monrupino quarry. However, some Yugoslavs 
had said that they would not insist on this compensation and there- 
fore, we were not pushing it. The Minister passed this over without 
comment 

The Minister referred to Piccioni’s declaration to the effect that 
Italy could not accept any solution which gave them less than Octo- 
ber 8 and therefore the question of compensation for any adjust- 
ments of the Zone A line is so important. I said that we understood 
that difficulty and assumed that perhaps the small slice with the 
compensation of the rockpile area would be more satisfactory. The 
Minister nodded and then proceeded to suggest that the larger 
wedge on line 50 with some deviation of the Zone B line in the 
rockpile area would be more attractive. I told him that we fully ap- 
preciated this factor and had made a maximum effort in Belgrade 
to achieve it but we had failed and that the choice of the two solu- 
tions which were now offered was final as far as we were con- 
cerned and renresented our maximum effort. The Minister then 
said “if we have no other choice we must accept one of these’. He 
said that he would consult with Scelba and would notify either Am- 
bassador Luce or myself this evening or tomorrow morning which 
of the two alternatives his government accepts. I reiterated our un- 
derstanding that the Italian Government would accept one of the 
two and the Minister agreed that that is the situation. 

The Minister then raised the subject of the timing of the an- 
nouncement of the settlement and said that it was essential that 


Repeated for info~mation to London, Belgrade, and Trieste 
Regarding the conversation between Murphy and Martino on Sept. 19, see foot 
note 2, Document 279 
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this be done as soon as possible for the reason that on October 4 
the debate on the Foreign Office budget would occur and he desired 
to have the announcement of the Trieste agreement made before 
that time. I asked whether that meant that he wished to make it 
within the next few days, having especially in mind that it would 
enhance Italy's position and his own position at the London confer- 
ence which begins September 2..* The Minister agreed and said 
that they desired to make the announcement within the next few 
days if possible and that in making the announcement they would 
wish to announce the details of the agreement. It was made explic- 
it that the announcement would be made simultaneously with the 
initialling of the agreement 

The Minister then raised the question regarding the transfer of 
such of the Italian population as might want to leave that part of 
Zone A which is being conceded by Italy to the Trieste area. We 
said we doubted there would be great difficulty on that score. The 
Minister suggested that perhaps as many as 2,000 people would 
leave the area and would wish to be provided for. He desired to 
avoid incidents. We said that the US would do whatever it could to 
facilitate an orderly and humane transfer of population with an in 
dication that our estimate of the number of persons who would 
leave was less than the number he had suggested 

1 then mentioned the problems of reparations and cultural 
houses. The Minister appeared to be unfamiliar with both these 
subjects and I said | presumed that he would wish to have them 
discussed in final detail in London. It seemed unwise to pursue 
these two topics further as the Minister was obviously uninformed 


We were reliably informed at a meeting last night between 
Zoppi, Del Balzo, Casardi and Lanza it was agreed that the Italians 
could not raise their figure of 150 million lire for a cultural house 


more than 25-30 million lire. I believe that we can not allow this 


issue to hold up agreement and that Thompson must use his discre- 
tion with respect to the remaining 5 million dollars at his disposal 

Martino throughout made it quite clear that he was speaking 
with the authority of the Prime Minister 

At the end of our conversation | emphasized again the value that 
we saw in the new Foreign Minister proceeding to the London con- 
ference with his position strengthened as result of agreement on 
Trieste and assured him that Secretary Dulles would want to dis- 
cuss with him other matters of mutual interest. This was warmly 
seconded by Ambassador Luce and we both hope that there may be 


‘Reference is to the Nine-Power Conference, Sept. 28-Oct. 3: for documentation 
see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1294 ff 
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an opportunity at London for the Secretary to show special atten- 
tion to Martino for obvious reasons. * 

The Department will of course have in mind the importance of 
capitalizing through our public information and other agencies at 
the appropriate time value this agreement after it is announced.® 

LUCE 


Foreign Minister Martino briefly discussed th 
27. see footnote 2. Document 2 


text bears the handwritten notation in the 


No. 282 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, September 22, 1954—1 p. m 

1140. Limit distribution. As stated in Embtel 1133* Casardi and 
Del Balzo met Murphy at airport early this morning to discuss gov- 
ernment'’s decision on two alternatives for frontier rectification 
They did not give any definitive answer but stated that the follow- 
ing procedure would be followed 


(a) Instructions would be sent to Brosio to conclude immediately 
all aspects of proposed agreement with exception of territorial 
question 

(b) Entire agreement containing two alternatives on frontier rec 
tification would then be presented by Scelba for Cabinet decision 

ic) Cabinet would decide whether alternative one or alternative 
two would be accepted (as described in Embtel 1113 September 20° 
and final agreement could then be completed in very short time 


Foreign Office officials said that this procedure was necessary in 
view of political problem faced by Scelba since territorial settle 
ment was least attractive aspect of agreement from Italian point of 


view. Territorial provisions however are counter balanced by other 
favorable aspects which Italy would derive from Trieste settlement 
They believe that Scelba could then present entire package with 
choice of territorial alternatives in much better light than if he 
presented solely problem of frontier rectification without being 
able to stress the advantages of agreement to Italy. They reiterated 


Repeated for information to London for Thompson and Paris for Murphy and to 
Belgrade and Trieste 
Supra 


Document 274% 
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importance of timing as outlined in Embtel 1133 and stated that 
instructions would be sent to Brosio to proceed on foregoing basis 
immediately 

Casardi and Del Balzo pointed out two problems which still dis- 
turbed them: 


(a) On question of cultural houses they repeated that raising 
their figure of 150 million lire by 25 or 30 was all that could be 
done at present time. Del Balzo suggested that land and an “‘equi- 
table” sum of money be given to Yugoslavs for purpose of con- 
structing a cultural house and that details providing for further 
payments over a longer period of time be worked out at a later 
date. They pointed out discrepancy between requirement for pro- 
viding 500 million lire for cultural houses in Trieste and the fact 
that “no hovel is available in Capodistria for Italian Consulate.” 
Del Balzo stressed that problems of this type might raise difficul- 
ties in the ultimate political decision. (We learned from Fracassi 
today that instructions were sent to Brosio limiting additional Ital- 
ian financial support to 25-30 million lire.) 

ib) Italians also disturbed by phrase “regardless of their legal 
status in first sentence draft letter on financial settlement. Ac- 
cording to Casardi, Yugoslavs responsible for paying for property of 
optants. However, Yugoslavs have refused recognize right of cer- 
tain people residing or formerly resident in territory ceded to 
Yugoslavia by Italy under peace treaty. Yugoslavs refusal based on 
grounds that persons involved are ethnically not Italians. Italian 


Treasury estimates that property claims of persons this category 
amount to ten million dollars. Question apparently involves Article 
10 of Annex 14 peace treaty and Italo-Yugoslav agreement of 1949 
Casardi promised us memo today substance of which we will tele- 
graph as soon as received.* 


Yugoslavs request for frontier rectification in Gorizia area not 
raised with Italians. Bebler gave Murphy a memo on this question 
which he has given to Embassy in Rome for action.‘ Murphy was 
under distinct impression that Bebler did not make frontier rectifl- 
cation in Gorizia a condition for Trieste settlement. We concur 
with Thompson's recommendation that this problem should be in 
no way connected with Trieste settlement or made a part of it. We 
therefore propose subject to instructions to bring gist of Yugoslav 
memo to attention Italian Foreign Office and follow Thompson's 
suggestion that Italians be asked to agree to discuss this question 
promptly. We will make it clear however that it is not connected 
with Trieste settlement 

LUCE 


‘Not further identifred 
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E. The Initialing in London, October 5, 1951, of a Memorandum of Understand- 
ing Regarding Trieste by Repre-entatives of the United States, Italy, the 
United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia 


No. 283 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United 
Kingdom ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, September 22, 1954—7:34 p. m 
PRIORITY 


1672. Limit distribution. For Thompson. FOA and Department 
authorize you (London’s 14547) use necesszry part of uncommitted 
portion $20,000,000 previously authorized for assistance Italians to 
resolve cultural houses problem. Our hope that Italians will still be 
willing increase their contribution above the 150 to 200 million lire 
they now prepared make. In any event assume additional US as- 
sistance required from uncommitted portion no more than equiva- 
lent 350 million lire 

Foregoing decided on basis lack current availability sufficient 
counterpart Trieste, desire avoid leave such mechanical problems 
involving US after turnover and wish avoid further negotiating 
problem with Italians 


Use additional increment FOA funds precludes direct grant to 
Slovene organizations through AMG and Department considers it 
preferable contribution come directly from Italians so as obviate 
US involvement this and other transactions after US/UK with- 
drawal 


Re quarry and Gorizia frontier problems believe we must do all 
possible maintain your negotiations on basis broad understanding 
reached by Murphy in Beigrade. His reports indicate Yugoslavs do 
not intend insist on either though they may wish take up latter 
with Italians separate from general Trieste settlement. Importance 
we already attached to bringing about quick settlement now in 
creased by prospect Italian Foreign Office budget debate about Oc 
tober 4, need anticipate October & anniversary and desirability 


Drafted by Freund and cleared with Thurston, Jones, FitzGerald (PFOA), and Bar 
bour Repeated for information to Rome, Belgrade, Paris for Murphy, and USPolAd 
Triest« 

Telegram 1454, Sept. 22, contained Thompsons request for guidance on what 
commitments he could make to Italy regarding assistance on funds for the cultural 
houses. He asked specifically whether part of the 500 million lire could be used for 
this purpose and whether the United States could undertake to supply these funds 
directly to the Slovene organizations through the Allied Military Government if ne 
essary. (7506, 00/9-2954 
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from our viewpoint as well as Italians obtaining settlement by or 
during nine-power London meeting. Recommend you remind Ital- 
ian and Yugoslav negotiators as necessary of broad agreements 
reached by Murphy whenever they insist on territorial points not 
specifically covered therein 

SMITH 


No. 284 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY LonpDoN, September 24, 1954—2 

1512. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Murphy and Thompson. We called on Brosio and Theodoli 
this morning. I recounted briefly the efforts made to achieve agree- 
ment Belgrade and Rome on the territorial question again empha- 
sizing the interest of President Eisenhower in a prompt settlement 
Brosio said he thoroughly agreed. He then referred to the decision 
taken by his government indicating their choice of a territorial al- 
ternative as described in Thompson's telegram 1511 of September 
24.2 He said that he had also been instructed to make a gesture of 
saying to Velebit that it would be in the interests of future harmo- 
nious relations if some small deviation of the line could be made 
giving the Italians a portion of the rockpile area. | protested to 
Brosio as vehemently as possible that we had spent days going over 
this question in Belgrade and we felt after our conversations in 
Rome that responsible members of his government had informed 
us definitely that they would accept one or the other of the alterna- 
tives which emanated from Bebler’s conversation. To reopen this 


question now would only cause delay and I am convinced result in 
no profit for either party. Brosio said that he personally agreed 
with this point of view and I gathered he would communicate with 
Foreign Office and try to dissuade them from unnecessarily compli- 
cating this issue without any visible chance of success 


Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 

In telegram 1511, Thompson described a meeting he and Harrison had with 
Brosio on Sept. 23 at which Brosio expressed Italian Government willingness to 
sccept the alternative which would give them Lazzaretto and by which Italy would 
give up the rockpile. However, in order to assist the Italian Government in present 
ing the settlement to the Italian people, it wished to know if Yugoslavia could allow 
Italy to keep at least a portion of the rockpile. (750G.00/9-2454) 





TRIESTE 


I just telephoned Wallner in Belgrade urging he see Bebler in- 
forming him that we are confident of Italian acceptance of a choice 
on the territorial issue and also that we are reasonably sure that 
Yugos will get satisfaction on the lire payment for cultural house 
Wallner would then urge Bebler to instruct Velebit to move rapid- 
ly on the remaining tag ends so that there will be no undue delay 
reminding him of Marshal Tito’s statement that he desired a 
prompt settlement which was also voiced by Bebler himself 
Thompson and I will see Velebit this noon making a similar effort 
with him 

ALDRICH 


A re port regarding Wallners meeting with Bebler o 
ram 244 from Belgrade 


No. 285 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Waliner) to the Department of State’ 
i 


TOP SECRET BeL_Grape, September 24, 1954—7 p. m 


244. Limit distribution. At Murphy's telephonic request I| called 
on Bebler this morning and informed him 

1. Scelba had agreed to recommend to Cabinet acceptance of one 
of the territorial alternatives proposed by Murphy. (I did not go 
into details and Bebler did not mention the quarry.) I explained 
that Scelba preferred to present agreement to Cabinet with all 
points agreed and ask them to accept it with one of the territorial 
alternative 

2. That financial aspect of cu'tural houses deal could now be set 
tled to satisfaction of Yugoslavia 

3. That it was most important that Velebit receive immediate in 
structions to conclude with all speed on outstanding main points 


Bebler exuded satisfaction. He says he had just despatched by 
special courier detailed instructions to Velebit on all outstanding 
points which would enable him to conclude them. These instruc 
tions should arrive in London tomorrow and were conceived “in a 
broad spirit’. He cited as example that Velebit was charged with 
pressing for frontier demarcation in Gorizia area but was on no ac- 
count to allow it to hold up overall Trieste settlement. He then said 
with some emotion that a settlement would open now era for 
southern Europe. However painful to both parties in points of 


Repeated for information to London, Rome, Paris, and Trieste 
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detail it would in effect, be a victory for both Yugoslavs and Ital- 
lans since it would mean removal once and for all! of an obstacle to 
international harmony which the present world could ill afford. 
and he mused for some minutes on this theme 

It would of course be a mistake to conclude from this that Vele- 
bit will agree to settle all outstanding points in Italy's favor, but it 
does reflect the mood here which is for rapid wind up 


WALLNER 


The Av ting Secretary of State to the Embassy in 
Kingdom 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON Sept mber Zh 1954 
PRIORITY 

1753. For Thompson Presence London both Secretarv and 
FonMin Martino offers excellent occasion for announcement of de 
cision on Trieste.’ 

As we see it with the information supplied you by Brosio that 
Italians will take choice on territorial question of larger wedge 
without compensation subject to pro forma suggestion regarding 
slight deviation of line in rockpile area (which we do not take seri 
ously), and financial solution of cultural house difficulty, there ac- 
tually is no important reason for delay in excess of few days in 


making announcement of agreement. We realize that agreed map 
must be prepared, the minor school issue settied, and the drafting 
changes you described to Murphy must be miade. We would appre 
ciate firm effort to conclude these while Secretary and Martino are 
in London, understanding that announcement cannot be made 


before text of agreement is signed or initialed 
We understand that Velebit will be seeing Kardelj in Brussels on 
September 25 or 29. We hope that Wallner may be able to stimu 


Drafted by Murphy and cleared with Frank M Horton (CWO) Repeated to Rome 
r Luce. ti He lgrade for Wallner. and to Triest« 

Dulles was in London Sept. 28-Orct. 3, 1954, 1 sttend the Nine-Power Confer 
ence For documentation regarding this conference, see vol v. Part 2, pp. 1294 ff 
Du! bes paid a courtesy call on Forewn Minister Martino or Sept v7 and the two 
men briefly discussed Trieste. among other matters Dulles told Martino that the 
proposed eettlement was in effect the same as the Oct &. 195 | s | K announce 
ment and that the Italians could make domestx pital out of it Martino confirmed 
that agreement had definitely been reached and that the Italian Government was 
hoping the announcement could be made on Oct Secretary s Memorards of Con 


versat por bt 64 1D 199 September 19.4 
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late Bebler and Kardelj to move rapidly in the direction suggested 
above and try to meet this timetable. If necessary in that connec- 
tion Wallner might drop an appropriate hint that we are studying 
a possible improvement in the wheat offer which would be of ad- 
vantage to Yugoslavia. He shid also emphasize the forthright 
manner in which Yugo financial demands regarding cultural house 
are being met. On this point it is appreciated Italians have not 
given final word, and we are aware of Italian political consider- 
ations involved, but we feel these are not controlling. Wallner’s 
language to Bebler should be couched accordingly 
Naturally whatever Amb Luce might do in urging speed on Itals 
would be appreciated. It seems to us that Ital Govt position is 
strengthened as result of confidence vote Saturday* to a point 
where this would be most propitious time for announcement of suc- 
cessful conclusion of Trieste negots. Luce shld urge prompt agree 
ment by Itals on cultural house question now that US is providing 
necessary funds 
SMITH 


telgrade, Sept 2s ner at Bebler 
sew { y WOoSslayV “urar©r ‘and T) Imps 

further representations ; rewn Office 
mentor 1 i possi ‘ 


ubstantive tr 


Sept. 27, Luce noted t! 


speed up the signing of the agreement an 


approact that dav { asard sand that under ’ ry 


use problen tye perm tted to hold up thre wreement 


No. 287 


The United States Political Adviser in Trieste (Sims) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Trieste, September 28, 1954—11 a. m 


90. As settlement now appears imminent | would like submit for 


Department's consideration following views on future FS represen 


tation Trieste as my understanding no final decision yet taken on 
what type or duration FS operation we should have here after set 
tlement concluded. Admittedly my knowledge this region not sea 
soned but to best my ability I have endeavored acquaint myself our 


‘Repeated for information to Rome 
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position vis-a-vis Trieste. | am aware proposals put forward operate 
on six-months basis taking look end such period.* | am unable un- 
derstand such strategy for following reasons 


1. We have been intimately connected with Trieste for eight 
years. It will be principally our diplomatic and financial efforts 
which will have produced settlement. To curtail drastically our op. 
erations on heels settlement would, I believe, be cause for strong 
Communist elements make rich capital to our detriment this area 
using theme our disinterest in Trieste. On other hand, there are in- 
dependentist elements which will blame US for partitioning Tri 
este, in fact they are doing so already by leveling their attack at 
Murphy's mission. It is possible new Italian provisional govern 
ment will endeavor cover any early technical and economic bun- 
gling on its part by placing blame on past AMG inefficiency there 
by implicating US. Regardless these possible anti-American devel- 
opments I do not believe we should retreat. Contrariwise we should 
stand firm 

2. Communists this area number two political outfit and no indi 
cation they losing ground. Actually deep diversified public feeling 
on settlement offers custom situation for Communist objectives 
Local Communist leader Vidali well known for his effectiveness 
and high position Cominform organization this part Europe all of 
which indicates to me this region in for intensive Communist treat 
ment when AMG departs scene. If one of our main foreign policy 
objectives is roll back communism at all times all fronts, should 
Trieste be abandoned by USIS at this juncture, especially in 
face upcoming Italian elections 55 and uncertain period Trieste 
Provisional Government? 

3. Though we regard settlement permanent, no one can rightly 
predict what will happen Trieste during provisional period new 
government. See Scelba’s observations penultimate paragraph 
Rome's telegram 1114 to Department September 20.° If our desire 
bring about new era Italian-Yugoslav friendship, Trieste is foca! 
point ‘or such effort. Italian-Yugoslav relations this area wil! deter 
mine whether the two nations can work together in broader inter 
ests European defense. Tito’s new policy “normalize” Yugoslav 
Soviet relations presents us with an interesting situation in this 
particular regard due traditional Italian/ Yugoslav hate and prox- 
imity these mutual antagonists. Will there not be need therefore 
report on post settlement period enable Department and Embassy 
Rome take steps when necessary confine Italians and Yugoslavs 
their obligations under settlement” 

4. Aftermath problems our & years military occupation such as 
American-Triestine marriages; dependents who will be left behind; 
claims against occupation forces; disposition property, et cetera will 
take more than six months resolve despite efforts small TRUST 
unit which will remain temporarily after evacuation 

5. Continuation refugee problem 


These proposals have not been further identified 
‘Decument 250 
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In my opinion these factors justify recommendation following 


program for Department's consideration 


Department make firm decision operate FS establishment here 
for minimum one year with proviso re-examine situation end this 
period. Minimum State staff should comprise two FSOs, one labor 
FSR administration office file clerk, combination code clerk steno, 
two stenos, four locals; USIS to consist of two American officers, 
one American steno, 22 locals; ; USEP staff remain un- 
changed, terminate Coast Guard. Year period would enable us for- 
mulate and execute proper post settlement program conform te our 
objectives this region. We now have FS, USIS. and USEP 
going programs, and it seems unbusinesslike re-establish these else- 
where at this time. Why not capitalize on these going operations 
and apply labor, USIS coverage from here for northeast 
italy 


I can foresee no difficulties prevent us operate here unhindered 
under new provisional government. Actually | see distinct advan- 
tage due our long expensive efforts bring about Trieste settlement 
for Italians who if they grateful souls should facilitate our objec- 
tives. Moreover high exemplary conduct our military forces here 
over years has won us abundant Triestine good will. Hence we are 
on excellent footing with majority Italians and majority Triestines 
As Italy has strongest Communist party in Europe outside curtain 
is it in our best interest risk our good position this area by with 
drawing our services until reasonable time elapsed enable us prop- 
erly gauge need our representatives in Trieste? 

Substance this message discussed at length with Kenney, 
Dunham, Harrington and Train. All concur in my views.* 

SIMs 


‘in telegram 197 to Trieste, Sept. 24, a joint State-USIA message, the Department 
of State replied that (1) USIA now concurred im the Department's recommendation 
that no USIS establishment remain in Trieste, (2) that the USEP staff remain un 
changed, (4) that the Consulate should perform al! regular consular functions plus 
reporting, and (4) that the Coast Guard establishment should be terminated The 
telegram also pointed owt that the decision had already been made to maintain the 
Trieste post for the foreseeable future and that the review after 6 months would 


pertain only to the sive and functions of the establishment. (7506 00/9-2854 
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No. 288 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Betcrape, October 1, 1954—5 p. m 


; 


257. Following emerged from brief call on Bebler this morning 


1. He confirmed all points covered in London's 1631.7 


2. Having heard from Velebit that French association with decla- 
ration of non-support was not yet assured he had called in French 
Ambassador and formally requested him to inform his government 
that Yugoslav Government would welcome such association. I told 
Bebler that our plans were to approach French to that end tomor- 
row in London 

3. He confirmed rumors here that Tito would speak in Bosnia- 
Hercegovina on October 3 on anniversary liberation that republic 
but doubted that he would refer to Trieste any more than he had 
in his September 19 speech 

i. Although there will of course be editorial comment in Yugo 
slav press immediately following publication of agreement (ie. in 
morning papers on October 6) official Yugoslav statements will be 
reserved for following day when Tito will present agreement to spe- 
cial session Federal Executive Council. Tito's October 7 speech will 
be made public. Bebler did not elaborate on how Yugoslav Govern- 
ment intended to handle public presentation but it occurs to us 
Tito may have advantage of previous discussion in Italian Parlia- 
ment and degree to which he emphasizes controversial aspects such 
as provisionality etc. will take their tone from Italian Govern- 
ment'’s presentation, parliamentary debate in Rome and Italian 
press reaction. Bebler merely said to me “we shall not emphasize 
provisional theme’ 

5. Yugoslav information is that Russians do not intend to attack 
agreement. They infer this from negative reply of Soviet counselor 
here tc pointblank question by Yugoslav Russian desk officer 
Bebler said he did not think Kremlin would let Togliatti down to 
extent of supporting agreement but hoped that Russian silence or 
reserve would mute Togliatti’s trumpets and perhaps avoid Comin- 
formist troubles in Trieste. (Department may wish repeat this para- 
graph to Moscow") 


Repeated for information to London, Rome, Trieste, and Paris 

In telegram 1631, Sept. 90, Thompson reported that Velebit had agreed that the 
signing take place at 12 p.m. GMT, on Oct. 5. He also said that Yugoslavia insisted 
upon notifying the Security Council itself and had offered to join in a four-power 
notification which would be made by the respective representatives at the United 
Nations. Thompson said that it had been agreed, among other things, that al! the 
documents and letters would be made public except the letter concerning the finan 
cial settlement, the letter concerning the amount of money to be provided for the 
cultural house, and the exchange of letters between the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Italy concerning the credit institute. (750G.00/9-3054) 


‘Peragraph 5 was repeated to Moscow in telegram 290, Oct. 2. (750G.00/9-2854 
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6. Bebler is now writing article for Sunday editorial of Borba Oc- 
tober 10 entitled “The New Era” which “will set forth the pros- 
pects for future Italo- Yugoslav cooperation as we see them 


W ALLNER 


No. 289 


The United States Political Adviser in Trieste (Sims to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Trieste, October 2, 1954—3 p. m 
102. Following is draft plan which British, PolAd and I have pre 


pared for handing over Zone A to Italians. Plan approved by Win- 
terton and Dabney 


D-Day is day agreement is made public 

D plus 1 Winterton receives Italian representative at Duino pre 
senting him US/UK Guard of Honor. Only Dabney, British PolAd, 
Italian PolAd and self to be present this meeting. Press poll to be 
present conclusion meeting 

“D plus 2 staff delegation goes to Udine to discuss details of hand- 
over. Delegation to consist of Chiefs of Staff of Britain and US 
military forces and representatives of AMG and the Venezia Giulia 
Police Force, with one observer each from Political Advisers’ Of 
foes 

“D plus 4 Italian military reconnaissance parties of 20 individ 
uals, in plain clothes, enter Zone A. Approximately 15 police offi 
cers in plain clothes enter Zone A to start study of VG police orga 
nization 

“D plus 6 certain extra Italian civil servants arrive, and will be 
employed in existing Italian offices in AMG 

“D plus 11 further Italian police officers, not exceeding ten, in 
plain clothes, enter Zone to continue talks on detailed arrange 
ments for taking over responsibility for Venezia Giulia Police 
Force 

“D plus 19 Italian military advance parties, limited to 200, arrive 
in plain clothes, and start arrangements for taking over of barrack 
accommodations 

‘D plus 21 main bodies of Italian military forces arrive, passing 
block post or entering port, from 0700 hours. Formal handover, de 
tails of which will be formulated at staff talks, will take place later 
same day .* 


Sims 


Repeated for information to London, Rome, and Belgrade 

In telegram 178 to Trieste, Oct the Department of State concurred in the 
draft plan for turning over Zone A to Italy, except that, as established in previous 
U.K.-U 5S. Chiefs of Staff instructions to Winterton, the Italian military advance 
parties, at D plus 19, were to be in uniform. (7506 00/ 10-254) 
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No. 290 


The 4 rm bassador ivi the United Kinedom Aidru 
Departme nt of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonpon, October 2, 195 m 

1680. Limit distribution. Pass Defense for Hensel and Lemnitzer 
From Thompson. Re Depte! 1870, October | 

Although exchange of letters on handover will be made publi 
by British, Italians and curselves, continue feel strongly this should 
not be transmitted to UN. 'f Department considers this must be 
done it should be transmitted by US and UK separately from the 
four-power report. Yugoslave have never seen text but were told we 
tended to make such arrangements 
We believe that it would be inappropriate for British and our 
selves to release the public bilateral exchanges between the Ital 
ians and the Yugoslavs and that this should be left to them. They 
should also not be included in report to UN 

The official map will not show the Morgan Line except where 
this forms part of the new boundary. British have included the 
whole Morgan Line on their publicity map and believe we can in 
clude or omit as Department desires 

Department's understanding on documents being made public is 
correct subject to foregoing 


ALDRICH 
Re peated for mmformation t Rome. Belgrade. and Trieste 
In telegram 1*70, the Department of State noted which decuments would be made 


publ: mtket. 5 and etated the ase imptron that these documents would be transmitted 
! the Sex rity { on re il y ou, th) {} 154 


No. 291 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe 
an Affairs (Barbour) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
Murphy 


TOP SECRET WasninoTon,! October 4, 1954 
Subject: Trieste—Briefing of U.S. Press 
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I suggest that your briefing of the U.S. Press at 9:30 a.m., Octo- 
ber 5,' be rather short and general and that you leave some time 
for questions. While you are talking the press boys will of course be 
trying to get the highlights of the communiaué and the text? which 
will be in their hands. 

You might refer to our determination to help achieve an ar- 
rangement that both Italy and Yugoslavia could agree to and live 
with; and how the negotiations which have just concluded began in 
London on February 2. (At this point you might say as an aside 
that not only the Italian and Yugoslav Governments agreed in ad- 
vance to the London negotiations but also the French Government, 
which has already been informed of the result.) 

You might explain that the negotiations were too complex for 
you to go into any detail about them and add that today’s result 
represents concessions on both sides which demonstrate the states- 
manship of both the Yugoslav and Italian Governments. You might 
read the following from Thompson's original instructions, dated 
January 28, and signed by General Smith as Acting Secretary:* 

. 4 we believe that the United States-United Kingdom should 
make clear at the outset that they are not thinking in terms of a 
local settlement or even of Italo-Yugoslav relations alone, but 
rather of the political, military and economic health of a key area 
which will have great significance for all of the free world.”’ You 


might conclude by saying that the farsightedness and moderation 
that has been shown by the Yugoslav and Italian Governments en- 
titles us to believe that these hopes are now on the threshold of 
fulfillment. 


Cautions: 


You will be asked some tough questions, of which the following 
are likely examples: 

1. Whether there are any secret protocols or agreements. Thomp- 
son suggests, and I concur, that “we state that the agreeiient con- 
tains no secret protocols although in the course of the negotiations 
certain assurances and interpretations were agreed upon.” You 
might add that this is standard in all agreements that involve as 
much detailed negotiations as this has, and that there is nothing 
dramatic or out of the ordinary in any of the assurances and inter- 
pretations that have been exchanged. (Note: The exchanges on rep- 





'No record of Murphy's press briefing has been found in Department of State 
files 

2For texts of the communiqué and the memorandum of understanding, see Docu 
ment 293 

*Document 165 

‘Ellipsis in the source text 
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arations and credit institutions and the amount of money for a cul- 
tural house are secret.) 

2. You may be asked about the details of the negotiations and 
various positions that may have been taken by each side. I suggest 
you refuse to discuss anything about the course of the negotiations 
except to say that they were extremely complex. 

3. In this connection you may be asked about your trip, and I 
suggest you confine yourself to saying that you did of course dis- 
cuss the negotiations, as well as many other things, with both Mar- 
shal Tito and Premier Scelba, but that the discussions were confi- 
dential and all you can say about them is that both showed a thor- 
oughly farsighted and statesmanlike attitude. 

4. You may be asked about the “declaration of non-support”’. I 
suggest you confine yourself to saying that the declaration speaks 
for itself, and that if asked you refuse to discuss the finality or 
provisionality of the agreement, beyond saying you feel sure both 
parties will abide by it. 

5. There may be some effort to emphasize that Italy has lost ter- 
ritorially from October &, and that Yugoslavia has gained some ter- 
ritory in excess of Zone B, without giving up any. You might say 
that the area is so small that you do not consider the difference 
worth mentioning, and bear down hard on the proposition that this 
has been a negotiation in which both sides have won. 

6. If asked about the Soviet attitude you might point out that 
they tried to prevent the carrying out of the terms of the Peace 
Treaty setting up the Free Territory, and that they will no doubt 
object to any agreement which strengthens the unity of the West. 
You might add that though they have accused the US-UK of main- 
taining a military base in Trieste, and though our complete with- 
drawal exposes their hypocrisy, you doubt they will be much em- 
barrassed. 

(Note: A glance at the maps at pages 98-103, and 134-141 in the 
Atlas of European History, herewith,’ may be helpful in answering 
any historical questions.) 


‘Not printed 





TRIESTE 
No. 292 
; Te ‘eT arr 


The United States Political Adviser in Trieste (Sims) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Trieste, October 4, 1954—4 p. m 

115. Evacuation VG police (London's 1688 to Department October 
2*) was first planned by British one year ago since they control ad- 
ministrative police force. | have always assumed London fully in- 
formed delicate nature this operation but apparently not. Seems 
necessary now I point out forcefully 


1. These police are as yet unaware they will be given opportunity 
leave Trieste. We not certain how many of fifty will accept offer, 
therefore planning must be made accommodate entire group. Last 
minute notification to fifty police required to maintain best morale 
possible police force and forestall other requests for asylum. This 
will be especially important if we have disturbances in Trieste 
(since we will depend greatly on VG force as our own troops will 
move on) 

2. Should be emphasized that this operation of sudden (our 84°) 
uprooting homes, severing family ties involving move distant 
strange land loaded with fervent Latin emotionalism. Hence, sepa- 
ration families during sea lift strictly undesirable (London's refer- 
ence telegram). 

3. Does Brosio’s assurance reference Italian blacklist (London's 
reference telegram) mean Italians already informed we planning 
this move? To coordinate this operation with Italians either here or 
Rome would, I fear, present danger Italian leak to local police with 
possible consequent break down morale of force. 


I urge and General Dabney agrees wholeheartedly that plan out- 
lined Rome telegram 1311 to Department October 3* be implement- 
ed lift these people Trieste-Malta. Department should immediately 
obtain assurances from British Government London for entry of 
group at Malta. 





‘Also sent to London and repeated for information to Rome 

?In telegram 1688, Thompson said that the British Chiefs had decided that the 
British Navy should not undertake the full task of evacuating the VG police, be 
cause of heavy demands for Suez Canal Zone evacuation and because it was impossi 
ble for the proper craft to arrive on the scene on short notice. The British Navy was 
prepared to evacuate the men, and if the U.S. Navy could evacuate the wives and 
children to a place like Malta where they could rejoin their husbands, Winterton’'s 
objections to separating the families would be overcome. (750G.00/10-254) 

*This is an erroneous reference. Telegram 84 from Trieste does not deal with the 
subject indicated here 

*In telegram 1311, Luce wrote that it was her understanding that the U.S. Navy 
might have craft available for the evacuation of VG police and families to Malta 
She also said that she preferred this procedure to the British plan of overland evac 
uation. (750G.00/ 10-354) 
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Present plans call for advising fifty police on D plus 16 which 
will be October 21. Suggest Navy vessel arrive D plus 18 which will 
be October 23 at about 12 noon and sail at 5 p.m. same day. These 
plans subject to change which will be promptly reported 

British police officer will accompany group 


Sims 


No. 293 
Editorial Note 


Following some minor changes in the wording of the various doc- 
uments under discussion by the negotiators in London, the Depart- 
ment of State released the following announcement at 10 a.m., 
E.S.T., October 5 


“At noon today in London a Memorandum of Understanding on 
Trieste was initialed by representatives of the Governments of the 
United States, the United Kingdom, Italy and Yugoslavia. Llewel- 
lyn E. Thompson, United States Ambassador to Austria, initialed 
the Memorandum of Understanding for the United States and Mr 
Geoffrey Harrison, Assistant Under-Secretary of State in the Brit- 
ish Foreign Office, initialed for the United Kingdom. The Ambassa- 
dors of Italy and Yugoslavia in London, Signor Manlio Brosio and 
Dr. Viadimir Velebit, initialed the document for their two Govern- 
ments. The text of the Memorandum of Understanding is being 
communicated to the Security Council of the United Nations. 

“Today's initialing came as a successful conclusion to conversa- 
tions among the four Governments which have been carried on for 
eight months in an endeavor to work out arrangements for the 
Free Territory of Trieste which would be acceptable to the Govern- 
ments of Italy and Yugoslavia. The United States Government wel- 
comes the understanding reached today which it believes will lead 
to improved relations and closer cooperation between Italy and 
Yugoslavia. The United States Government takes this opportunity 
to declare it will give no support to claims of either Yugoslavia or 
Italy to territory under the sovereignty or administration of the 
other. The United States Government is confident that it will be 
ey vom for the two countries to resolve on | outstanding problems 
y friendly negotiations in a spirit of mtual understanding. 

“Arrangements are being made for the early termination of 
Allied Military Government, the withdrawal of American and Brit- 
ish forces from the area under their occupation and the assumption 
by Italy and Yugoslavia of responsibility in the areas as defined by 
the agreement initialed today.” (Department of State Builetin, Oc- 
tober 18, 1954, page 555) 


Also released at this time was the following text of the Memo- 
randum of Understanding between the Governments of Italy, the 
United States, the United Kingdom, and Yugoslavia regarding the 
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Free Territory of Trieste (printed in Department of State Bulletin, 
October 18, 1954, pages 556-558) 


“1. Owing to the fact that it has proved impossible to put into 
effect the provisions of the Italian Peace Treaty relating to the 
Free Territory of Trieste, the Governments of the United Kingdom, 
the United States and Yugoslavia have maintained since the end of 
the war military occupation and government in Zones A and B of 
the Territory. When the Treaty was signed, it was never intended 
that these responsibilities should be other than temporary and the 
Governments of Italy, the United Kingdom, the United States and 
Yugoslavia, as the countries principally concerned, have recently 
consulted together in order to consider how best to bring the 
present unsatisfactory situation to an end. As a result they have 
agreed upon the following practical arrangements 

“2. As soon as this Memorandum of Understanding has been ini- 
tialed and the boundary adjustments provided by it have been car- 
ried out, the Governments of the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Yugoslavia will terminate military government in Zones 
A and B of the Territory. The Governments of the United Kingdom 
and the United States will withdraw their military forces from the 
area north of the new boundary and will relinquish the administra- 
tion of that area to the Italian Government. The Italian and Yugo- 
slav Governments will forthwith extend their civil administration 
over the area for which they will have responsibility 

“3. The boundary adjustments referred to in paragraph 2 will be 
carried out in accordance with the map at Annex |. A preliminary 
demarcation will be carried out by representatives of Allied Mili- 
tary Government and Yugoslav Military Government as soon as 
this Memorandum of Understanding has been initialled and in any 
event within three weeks from the date of initialling. The Italian 
and Yugoslav Governments will immediately appoint a Boundary 
Commission to effect a more precise demarcation of the boundary 
in accordance with the map at Annex I 

“4. The Italian and Yugoslav Governments agree to enforce the 
Special Statute contained in Annex II 

“5. The Italian Government undertakes to maintain the Free 
Port at Trieste in general accordance with the provisions of Arti- 
cles 1-20 of Annex VIII of the Italian Peace Treaty 

“6. The Italian and Yugoslav Governments agree that they will 
not undertake any legal or administrative action to prosecute or 
discriminate against the person or property of any resident of the 
areas coming under their civil] administration in accordance with 
this Memorandum of Understanding for past political activities in 
connexion with the solution of the problem of the Free Territory of 
Trieste. 

“7. The Italian and Yugoslav Governments agree to enter into 
negotiations within a period of two months from the date of initial- 
ling of this Memorandum of Understanding with a view to conclud- 
ing promptly an agreement regulating local border traffic, includ- 
ing facilities for the movement of the residents of border areas by 
land and by sea over the boundary for normal commercial and 
other activities and for transport and cornmunications. This agree- 
ment shall cover Trieste and the area bordering it. Pending the 
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conclusion of such agreement, the competent authorities will take, 
each within their respective competence, appropriate measures in 
order to facilitate local border traffic 

“8. For a period of one year from the date of initialling of this 
Memorandum of Understanding persons formerly resident (‘pertin- 
enti -~zavitajni) in the areas coming under the civil administration 
either of Italy or of Yugoslavia shall be free to return immediately 
thereto. Any persons so returning, as also any such who have al- 
ready returned, shall enjoy the same rights as the other residents 
of these areas. Their properties and assets shall be at their dispos- 
al, in accordance with existing law, unless disposed of by them in 
the meantime. For a period of two years from the date of initialling 
of this Memorandum of Understanding, persons formerly resident 
in either of these areas and who do not intend returning thereto, 
and persons presently resident in either area who decide within 
one year from the date of initialling of this Memorandum of Un- 
derstanding to give up such residence, shall be permitted to remove 
their movable property and transfer their funds. No export or 
import duties or any other tax will be imposed in connexion with 
the moving of such property. Persons wherever resident who decide 
to sell their movable and immovable property within two years 
from the date of initialling of this Memorandum of Understanding 
will have the sums realised from the sale of such property deposit- 
ed in special accounts with the National Banks of Italy or Yugo- 
slavia. Any balance between these two accounts will be liquidated 
by the two Governments at the end of the two year period Without 


prejudice to the immediate implementation of the provisions of this 


paragraph the Italian and Yugoslav Governments undertake to 
conclude a detailed agreement within six months of the date of ini- 
tialling of this Memorandum of Understanding 
“9. This Memorandum of Understanding will be communicated 
to the Security Council of the United Nations 
“Lonpon, the 5th of October, 1954 
MAN1LIO Brosio 
Greorrrey W. Harrison 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON 
Dr. Viapimir VELesiT’ 


The map at Annex I, cited in paragraph 3, is not printed here 
and was not printed in the Department of State Bulletin. A copy of 
Annex | is in file 750G.00/10-554. Annex II, cited in paragraph 4, is 
not printed, but see Department of State Bulletin, October 18, 1954, 
pages 558-561. This Memorandum of Understanding was transmit- 
ted to the President of the Security Council on October 5 and circu- 
lated as U.N. document 8/3301 

Also made public on October 5 were the texts of identical letters 
which Thompson and Harrison addressed to Brosio, asking the Ital- 
ian Government to designate a representative to meet at an early 
date with General Winterton to formulate arrangements for the 
transfer of military and administrative authority in Zone A to Italy 
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which, it was hoped, would be carried out within one month. In his 
identical letters of reply to Thompson and Harrison, also dated Oc- 
tober 5, Brosio said that the Italian Government had designated 
General Edmondo de Renzi as its representative to conduct the 
talks with Winterton. The texts of these letters are printed in De- 
partment of State Bulletin, October 18, 1954, pages 555-556. A 
statement by Secretary Dulles, dated October 5, regarding the Tri- 
este agreement, is ibid., page 556 

In addition to those parts of the agreement which were made 
public, there were several confidential parts not made known at 
the time: (1) an exchange of letters, dated October 4, between Har- 
rison and Thompson, on the one hand, and Brosio, on the other, 
whereby the Italian Government said that it was prepared to ap- 
prove the establishment in Trieste of a Slovene credit institution 
and (2) an exchange of several letters, dated October 5, between 
Brosio and Velebit, whereby (a) the Italian and Yugoslav Govern- 
ments agreed to an early meeting with other interested govern- 
ments to discuss the use of the Free Port; (b) they agreed to negoti- 
ate and to conclude within two months a claims agreement; (c) the 
Italian Government agreed to provide cultural homes for Slovenes 
in Zone A, furnishing 500 million lire for this purpose; and (d) the 
Italian Government agreed to the establishment of a Yugoslav Con- 
sulate in Trieste and the Yugoslav Government agreed to the es- 
tablishment of an Italian Consulate in Koper. The texts of all these 
letters, except for Velebit’s reply to Brosio regarding the meeting 
on the Free Port issue, were transmitted to the Department of 
State as attachments to despatch 971 from London, October 6 
(750G.00/ 10-654) 


No. 294 


7 ak, 1) tnd Telegr ary 


The Charge in the United Kingdom (Butterworth) to the 
Department of State' 


SECRET Lonpon, October 6, 1954—5 p. m 
1764. From Thompson. There follows list of oral assurances given 
by Italians and Yugoslavs in connection with negotiations Trieste 
memorandum of understanding as we and British understand 
therm. 
1. By the Italians: 


‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Rome, and Trieste 
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a. They will give special consideration to certain former inhabit- 
ants of Sezana area now resident Trieste whose citizenship changed 
from Italian to Yugoslav by virtue of peace treaty and who Yugo- 
slavs fear may be expelled or denied certain civil rights by Italians 

b. Recent Italian law which appears discriminate against persons 
Zone A who have shown themselves to be anti-Italian will be 
brought into line with relevant article memorandum of under- 
standing either through application or revision of law. 

c. Italians take note of Yugoslav desire extend border traffic ar- 
rangements along Italian-Yugoslav frontier specifically in neigh- 
borhood Gorizia 

d. Italians will consider quarry border rectification near Monru- 
pino in connection with attempts settlement outstanding border de- 
marcation questions Gorizia area. This may be combined with pre- 
ceding point 

e. Italians take note of Yugoslav hope in connection with Article 
2F) of special statute that Italian laws relating to disabled veter- 
ans will be interpreted liberally and provision made if necessary 
reopen registration 

f. Italian observer on AMG group for provisional demarcation 
will be member AMG staff 


2. By Yugoslavs 


a. Border traffic agreement extends to inhabitants down to and 
including community of Buie 

b. In connection with financial settlement Yugoslavs will make 
no difficulty about allocation by Italians of total payment among 
various claimants 

c. Yugoslavs will give publicity to one year's grace in which in- 
habitants may change homes, with a view prevent mass exodus 

d. Yugoslavs take note to Italian hope that branch offices in Zone 
B of Cassa di Risparmio will be left undisturbed as they are now 

e. There will be present on AMG group participating in provi- 
sional boundary demarcation Italian observer who is member AMG 
staff 


BUTTERWORTH 


No. 295 





Pisermhower Lebrary Plesermheomwer papers Whitman fil 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 216th Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, October 6, 1954' 





TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


Present at the 216th meeting of the Council were the Secretary 
of State, presiding; the Secretary of Defense; the Director, Foreign 


‘Prepared by Gleason on Oct. 6 
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Operations Administration; and the Director, Office of Defense Mo- 
bilization. Also present were the Secretary of the Treasury; the At- 
torney General (for Item 4); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the 
Secretary of the Army; the Secretary of the Navy; the Secretary of 
the Air Force; the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Chief of 
Staff, U.S. Army; Admiral Duncan for the Chief of Naval Oper- 
ations; the Chief of Staff, U.S. Air Force; General Twining for the 
Commandant, U.S. Marine Corps; the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence; the Assistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assist- 
ant to the President; Robert R. Bowie, Department of State; the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, NSC; the Deputy Executive Secretary, NSC; the 
Coordinator, NSC Planning Board Assistants 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of matters unrelated to Trieste. | 


8. Redeployment of United States Forces in Trieste (NSC Action No 
12037) 

Secretary Wilson said that Deputy Secretary Anderson has sug- 
gested that the U.S. units now in Trieste be sent back to the 
United States, but that most of the men in those units might be 
sent to Austria as reinforcements. 


Secretary Wilson expressed the opinion that the Trieste settle- 


ment has strengthened our position in Europe. He felt that we 
should not set 2 precedent of making up with U.S. forces for Brit- 
ish and French withdrawals from Austria. Moreover, reinforcing 
Austria with our Trieste forces would be out of spirit with the cur- 
rent European situation. In any case, one additional regiment is 
not enough to hold Austria, but once it is sent it will be hard to 
withdraw 

Secretary Wilson pointed out that the cost of maintaining U.S 
forces in Europe is two to three times the cost of allied forces. Re- 
deployment of Trieste units to Austria would require more depend- 
ents in Austria and a bigger investment there, including housing 
He understands the military point of view of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, but thinks that the decision as to redeployment of our Tri- 
este forces depends primarily on what the Secretary of State thinks 
should be done from the political viewpoint 

At Secretary Dulles’ request, General Ridgway said that the use 
of the Trieste forces, even though small, would give a much better 
chance of defending the key terrain north of the Italian frontier 
There would then be a high probability of retaining the mountain 
passes in Austria. The Trieste regiment would constitute one-third 





*See Document 236 
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of a proposed new US. division in Europe, one-third of which is al- 
reacy in Austria 

General Ridgway pointed out that the President has recently ap- 
proved a new plan for the rotation of U.S. divisions overseas, under 
which career soldiers will serve about 50% of their time outside 
the United States. They must have their dependents with them or 
morale and enlistments will suffer 

Secretary Wilson said that he wants the men to have their de- 
pendents with them, but doesn't want to go to Congress for addi- 
tional housing in Austria 

Secretary Dulles thought that, on the military assessment of 
General Ridgway, the President is the best judge. In general, how- 
ever, the problem of ever getting our troops out of Europe grows 
tremendously difficult. The Trieste troops may be redeployed to the 
United States without such political difficulties. If they are sent 
elsewhere, however, we may never get them out. Because the risk 
of war in Europe does not appear imminent, Secretary Dulies felt 
that it would be better to get our Trieste forces back to the United 
States 

Secretaries Dulles and Humphrey believed that this was a ques- 
tion the President will have to decide on the basis of the military 
requirement for our Trieste forces in Austria 

The National Security Council: 


Discussed the subject in the light of the Trieste settlement, and 
requested that the discussion be reported to the President for his 
information 


Note: The President, after considering the above-mentioned dis- 
cussion, directed the Secretary of Defense to proceed with the tem- 
porary redeployment of U.S. forces in Trieste to Leghorn, Italy, 
pursuant to NSC Action No. 1203, pending a final decision as to 
their ultimate redeployment after the President can discuss the 
matter further with the interested officials 

|Here follows discussion of a matter unrelated to Trieste. | 

S. Everett GLEAson 





TRIESTE 
No. 296 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Rome, October 6, 1954—7 p. m 


1376. Department pass Defense. At 11:30 this morning I present- 
ed text President's letter (Department telegram 1152") to President 
Einaudi. He expressed personal gratitude and appreciation and 
asked me to convey to the President Italy's thanks for US efforts in 
helping resolve Trieste question. He said solution was compromise 
but nevertheless he was happy Italian statesmanship had courage 
to make this necessary compromise. He felt solution was being well 
received by Italian public opinion. Foreign Minister Martino, who 
was also present, said people of Trieste had given every evidence of 
satisfaction yesterday and today and fact that Zone A was finally 
under Italian control had offset other unfavorable considerations 

After extending US appreciation for wise counsel we know Presi- 
dent Einaudi had given in the matter I went on to say that we 
hoped it would open the door to fuller collaboration in US-Italian 
relations. | added in this respect that I found myself momentarily 
in an embarrassing situation concerning the facilities negotiations 
I said that we had received messages at the Embassy indicating 
that the Secretary and other American officials had taken Prime 
Minister Scelba's statement regarding signing the facilities agree- 
ment within twenty-four hours after signing of the Trieste agree- 
ment quite literally, that we here in Rome appreciated the fact 
that the Italian Government was still deeply involved in the Tri- 
este debate in the Senate and in the Parliament and in the passage 
of the foreign affairs budget. | added that | did not know how 
Scelba felt about the matter although I expected him to let me 
know tomorrow when we have an appointment. Martino answered 
that Scelba had already spoken to him about the question indicat- 
ing that he was prepared to honor his word at once if the US in- 
sisted but that there was danger of leaks during the debate on Tri- 
este and on the foreign affairs budget which might seriously em- 
barrass the Government. Notwithstanding he was prepared to sign 
the facilities agreement immediately if that was what Secretary 
Dulles expected. 

I suggested that the best way for all concerned now that the doc- 
uments were entirely in order was for Scelba himself to fix a con- 
venient date in the near future for the signing. Martino then vol- 


‘Repeated for information to Paris for CINCEUR and Satterthwaite 
*Dated Oct. 5, not printed. (7506 .00/ 10-554) 
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unteered that an agreeable date would be October 18, 19 or 20, 
after the debate was over and I| said that I could see no reason at 
this moment why this would not be agreeable 

Overlapping and subsequent to my meeting with Einaudi and 
Martino, members Embassy negotiating team met with Foreign 
Office representatives for purpose finalizing all documents. During 
this session Magistrati received instructions direct from Scelba to 
complete and “freeze” all documents immediately, have them all 
printed up in final form without further delay and be prepared for 
signing on shortest notice. Magistrati informed Scelba that admin- 
istrative problems would delay final preparation of all documents 
until afternoon October 8, but that signing could take place any 
time thereafter. Embassy representatives also learned that Scelba 
intended call meeting Council of Ministers on October 11 to discuss 
schedule for concluding facilities agreement and that possibility ex- 
isted that Scelba might set signing date for October 12—ie., after 
Senate debate on Trieste and foreign affairs budget but prior to 
Chamber debate. This info may well have postdated Martino’s sug- 
gestion of October 18-20, but point not altogether clear. 

It is my belief that the Italian fears of possible leaks during 
forthcoming parliamentary debate are extremely well-grounded 
and that it would therefore be unwise for us to insist on immediate 
fulfillment of Scelba’s prior assurances. Must be borne in mind 


that leak during debate suggesting possible deal of Trieste for fa- 
cilities might be very damaging. 

Since I am seeing Scelba at 11:00 GMT tomorrow (October 7), I 
shall proceed upon assumption any of aforementioned dates will be 
agreeable to US if Scelba makes it firm.* 


Luce 





‘In telegram BC 9-4232 from USCINCEUR to the Department of State, Oct. &, it 
was stated that each day of delay in concluding the facilities agreement beyond the 
promised 24-hour period after the Trieste settlement could endanger the ultimate 
signature. The Department was asked to discuss with Luce USCINCEUR's belief 
that it might be better to sign the facilities agreement immediately rather than 
wait until after the parliamentary debate. (7 50G 00/10-854) 


No. 297 
74 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Rome, October 7, 1954—6 p. m 


1399. Paid call on Prime Minister today to express extreme pleas- 
ure of President and Secretary for Scelba's acceptance and presen- 
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tation of the Trieste solution, expanding on now familiar theme of 
opportunity it provides Italy for new era of European and Mediter- 
ranean cooperation and US. confidence that Italian statesmanship 
will fully realize opportunity. President Scelba responded warmly 
praising efforts of U.S. negotiators in London and then asking me 
to extend his most special thanks to President, Secretary, and Mr 
Murphy whose mission had brought off the conclusion at the “psy- 
chological moment.” He said Trieste is great weight off Govern- 
ment's shoulders, and this combined with successful outcome of 
London conference have cleared the way for much future progress 
in Italian foreign relations. He then brought up facilities agree- 
ment saying all documents were now in order and that he person- 
ally was prepared to sign on 12th (see Embtel 1376, Oct. 6, 1954"), 
but Foreign Minister Martino preferred 18th or 19th when debate 
on Government action on Trieste and on London conference will be 
concluded. Smallest leak even speculation about facilities agree- 
ment during debate would open Government to opposition charge it 
had signed as “price of Trieste” or under pressure at London. He 
said he would nevertheless discuss matter with Martino again and 
would let me know shortiy exact date of signing which would in 
any event be no later than 19th 
I then told him of Deputy Secretary Anderson's stay in Rome 
from 10th to 15th, suggesting that if it were possible to sign during 
Secretary s visit this might be a matter of great satisfaction to the 
Secretary and would permit of some useful conversations. He re- 
peated his own willingness to sign but reiterated the danger of a 
leak and I replied that while I did not believe the danger was great 
1 felt certain my Government would be glad to abide by his best 
judgment. Interview ended with Scelba radiating confidence and 
smiles for first time.” 
Luce 





‘Supra 
"The military facilities agreement was signed in Rome on Oct 20 
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No. 298 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton,} October &, 1954 


Further to the brief discussion in your car yesterday with you 
and Mr. Murphy on the question of the deployment of the US 
forces coming out of Trieste, I would like to reiterate my opinion 
that the withdrawal of any U.S. forces from Europe prior to com- 
pletion of ratification by France of the London agreements will run 
the serious risk of being used by French opponents to rearmament 
in a fashion adverse to our interests. I think it will provide ammu- 
nition for those who claim that our only interest in rearming Ger- 
many is to permit the withdrawal of all U.S. forces from the conti- 
nent and that the British won't stay very long after we leave 

There is a problem which Ambassador Luce has emphasized in 
keeping these forces very long in Leghorn. This fact, coupled with 
the fact that it will be several months at best before French ratifi- 
cation is completed would argue for using Leghorn as a purely tem- 
porary staging point and moving on as rapidly as possible else- 
where in Europe. | still recommend that they be added to our 
forces in Austria 


‘Merchant rowted this memorandum to the Secretary through Murphy, who 
typed in the following remarks at the bottom of the source text: “This of course is a 
matter of opinion. Mine is that withdrawal of these US. troops will have either no 
effect on French parliamentary attitude toward the London agreement or it might 
even stimulate support for it. There is no evidence of French public interest in the 
disposition of these troops They do not seem to be connected in French opinion with 
the US. forces now in Germany and Austria” Merchant also sent a copy of the 
memorandum to Jones 
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No. 299 
TG 06/10-1444 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, October 14, 1954—6 p. m. 


546. Pass USUN. Text of Vishinsky letter to Security Council 
concerning Trieste’ appeared in all Moscow papers October 12 
without comment. 

Soviet Government’s desire not to take sides in matter or jeop- 
ardize its current efforts to “normalize” relations with Yugoslavia 
were probably contributory factors in decision merely to take note 
of settlement. In view of its public attitude re necessity for “easing 
of international tensions through negotiations” it probably also ap- 
peared undesirable for Soviet Government (by insisting on its 
rights as Italian peace treaty signatory) to put itself in position of 
opposing peaceful settlement reached by negotiation between two 
parties principally concerned. 

Move is, of course, at some variance with action which Soviet 
Government took last year in bringing Trieste dispute before Secu- 
rity Council.? Even at that time, however, Soviets did not follow up 
initial introduction of question into Security Council very energeti- 
cally and, in general, handled matter in way which suggested to us 
that Vishinsky might possibly through some mix-up in instructions 
have gone somewhat further than Soviet Government desired in 
demanding Security Council consideration of dispute. Caution Sovi- 
ets displayed at that time on Trieste issue presumably reflected 
one or more of same considerations dictating their present attitude, 
although it appears probable that these factors seem to Soviets 
even more cogent considerations today than they did at that time. 

BOHLEN 





'Not printed. 

*Reference is to the Soviet Government's action taken after the announcement by 
the United States and the United Kingdom on Oct. 8, 1953, that they intended to 
transfer administration of Zone A to Italy 
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No. 300 
TG 06/10-1554. Telegram 


The United States Representative at the United Nations (Lodge) to 
the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL New York, October 15, 1954—8 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

262. Re Trieste in SC. Brilej (Yugoslav), at his request, spoke 
with USDel regarding tactics in SC on Trieste. His govt suggests 
meeting of SC to approve Trieste agreement and decision to remove 
from agenda of SC question of appointment of a governor FTT. Mo- 
tivation for three suggestions is to test extent of Soviet “new concil- 
iatory attitude” and to facilitate further improvement Italo-Yugo- 
slav relations. 

Upon inquiry he stated categorically that he had in mind a reso- 
lution approving Trieste agreement and also expected Yugoslavia 
and Italians to speak in SC. 

He overrode suggestion that developments arising from SC dis- 
cussion of this matter might hinder rather than help improvement 
Italo-Yugoslav relations, in apparent assurance that the Soviets 
could hardly afford, in present circumstances, to raise serious ob- 
jections to further affirmation of settlement reached. Likewise he 
was not of the opinion that approval of the agreement would be 
sufficient action, having in mind that removal of the governor's ap- 
pointment question would provide some measure of denial to the 
Soviets of opportunities for disruptive SC action in the future. It 
was pointed out to him that the “question of the FTT’’ would 
remain on the agenda of the SC. 

Brief reference by Brilej to the temporary nature of the Trieste 
agreement provided only further confirmation USDel impression 
that the present suggestion is motivated by Yugoslav intent to 
make more permanent, in a formal fashion, the agreements 
reached. 

Brilej stated that he is approaching US alene at this time with 
his govt’s suggestion and will not consult with other interested par- 
ties until he has learned our reaction. We said we would inform 
Dept and expressed hope that we would advise him further next 
Monday. Request instructions. 

LODGE 
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No. 301 
110-1954 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the United States Delegation at the United 


Nations' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, October 19, 1954—7:26 p. m. 


211. Department’s reaction unfavorable to Brilej proposal SC be 
asked take formal action on Trieste agreement.? While SC approv- 
al might give settlement color of UN moral and political authority 
we believe it would involve great risk undesirable political reper- 
cussions without achieving definitive change in legal status of area. 
Believe we have done al' that is necessary or desirable at present 
by keeping SC fully informed. As stated Deptel 389 to Belgrade* 
question timing and nature of further report and any possible sub- 
sequent steps in SC can be considered later. 

In our view Soviet letter of October 12 to SC,* whatever its moti- 
vation, already places definitely on record approval of settlement 
by country from whom objections were to be expected. We question 
advisability further testing quality of that approval by contemplat- 
ed SC action which might involve other disadvantages referred to 
above. 


Please convey foregoing view to Yugoslav Del, and in your discre- 
tion Italian and UK Dells. 

FYI Italian Embassy has raised matter with Dept taking same 
line as Guidotti, fearing move now would be premature switch 
from current Italian Government line that settlement is provision- 
al. We have, in response Italian Embassy inquiry, given them gist 





‘Drafted by Mangano and cleared with Ward P. Allen, Barbour, Thurston, Yin- 
gling (L/EUR), and Key (10). Repeated to Belgrade and London and pouched to 
Paris, Rome, and Moscow 

*Reference is to the proposal Brilej made on Oct. 15 to the U.S. Delegation and 
described in telegram 262, supra. 

‘In telegram 389, Oct. 16, the Department of State reported that it had no inten- 
tion of seeking or stimulating Security Council consideration of Trieste. In answer 
to a query Bebler had made to Wallner on Oct. 13 as to whether the absence of 
discussion or debate in the Security Council for a period of time following the Coun- 
cil’s notification regarding the settlement would amount to the Council's acceptance 
of the settlement, the Department said that this interpretation appeared rather far- 
reaching and probably unwise as a possible precedent. Rather than put forward 
such an interpretation in a presentation to the Yugoslav Parliament on Oct. 20, as 
Bebler had considered doing, the Department suggested that Bebler focus on the at- 
titudes toward the settlement of the permanent members of the Security Council 
concerned, as distinguished from the Council itself 

*See Document 299. 
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foregoing position.* Dept now has USUN’s 266 re latest talk with 
Brilej.° End FYI. 
DULLES 





*Not further identified 
*Not printed 
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TG 00/ 10-2654. Telegram 


The United States Political Adviser in Trieste (Sims) to the 
Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT Trieste, October 26, 1954—2 p. m. 


177. British American Military Government of Trieste ended this 
morning at 10 a.m. when General Derenzi entered Trieste and as- 
sumed control of the new territory. 

The scheduled farewell ceremonies including British, American 
and Italian military parade and honor guards, were cancelled by 
Winterton because of rain and high winds not bora? which Winter- 
ton claimed made it necessary for British aircraft carrier to sail at 
11 a.m. with last British troop contingent. General Dabney and I 
used our level best persuasion on Winterton not to cancel parade 
despite inclement weather, but to no avail. Dabney even offered 
embark British parade troops on American transport which was 
standing nearer to parade center, should British aircraft carrier be 
forced by adverse wind conditions to sail prior ceremonies. Winter- 
ton declined all pleas. In final effort I personally obtained promise 
from Winterton to appear with Dabney and meet Derenzi without 
parade and military honors. In meantime Winterton had sent word 
to Derenzi at border that parade had been cancelled. Dabney pro- 
ceeded to designated place to meet Winterton and Derenzi. Shortly 
after arrival there, we received word from Winterton on board 
British destroyer that Italian police had informed him he could not 
get through crowds and advised him against proceeding to meeting. 
Italian officer assigned to escort Winterton to meeting reported to 
Dabney’s staff officers later that he personally assured Winterton 
that he could move through streets in auto and strongly urged him 
accept Italian police escort. This Italian officer reported Winterton 
flatly refused. Derenzi, having been informed by Winterton of can- 
cellation ceremonies, proceeded to another place, unaware that 





‘Repeated for information to Rome, London, and Belgrade. 
2A violent storm. 
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Dabney awaited him. When Derenzi did learn true facts he tele- 
phoned regrets to Dabney. Winterton sailed 11 a.m. without coming 
ashore after boarding vessel yesterday. 

I must report that Dabney and I had steep uphill struggle past 
three weeks to convince Winterton it was necessary he participate 
in farewell ceremony and that he should leave Trieste in dignified 
manner. At one stage Winterton made up his mind take no active 
part in final day ceremony. We were successful in persuading him 
change mind and ceremonial plans were made accordingly. It must 
be pointed out Winterton has long suffered from fear of threats on 
his life and this fear has increased in recent weeks as the final 
days drew nearer. All of us were fully aware his deep concern this 
regard and all plans for today were made to provide maximum se- 
curity for him. I must also report that widespread anti-British feel- 
ing on part populace was another factor which undoubtedly influ- 
enced Winterton’s actions and small scale jeering demonstration 
did take place at dock when one British destroyer sailed. Despite 
the danger of an assassin’s attack on him and local anti-British 
feeling, Dabney and I regard Winterton’s action as inexcusable and 
definitely destructive to our objective of troops leaving Trieste in 
best manner possible. 

Fortunately the key Italian officials present were able to observe 
good intention on Dabney’s part carry out program and I fear 
severe adverse publicity will be directed at Winterton. I believe 
this publicity will take form of criticism against Winterton as indi- 
vidual, rather than as principal allied representative. 

I should like to report that Dabney conducted himself in today’s 
events in most commendable manner, demonstrating at all times a 
deep sense of responsibility for UK-US relations here and display- 
ing his genuine friendliness for the Italians. He was cheered long 
and loud by populace as he entered auto to leave Trieste. Also 
public gave our troops rousing sendoff as their ship sailed. 

Derenzi’s entry to city with BIS troops was widely acclaimed by 
jubilant crowds and city is in festive mood in spite harsh weather. 

Sims 
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No. 303 
PPS fle lat OD Trieste 


Memorandum by John C. Campbell of the Policy Planning Staff to 
the Director of the Staff (Bowie/ 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasuHincTon,]} October 29, 1954. 
Subject: Soviet Attitude on Trieste Settlement 


l. The Facts 


The position of the Soviet Government, in reply both to our 1948 
proposal to give the whole FTT to Italy and to our later efforts to 
work out a compromise partition solution, was consistently to call 
for implementation of the peace treaty provisions. Moscow specifi- 
cally denounced any partition as illegal and an attempt by the US 
and UK to further their own aggressive designs at the expense of 
the real interests of the people concerned. They made a special 
effort to appeal to Italian opinion and attack the Italian Govern- 
ment on the issue, and made no attempt to show consideration for 
Yugoslav interests 

There are indications that the Soviets began to reconsider this 
position some months ago. Their last official statement on this line 
was in the Security Council meetings which followed soon after the 
US-UK announcement of October 8, 1953. Although Moscow knew 
about the negotiations going on in London, it remained more or 
less quiet on the issue, both in regard to official statements and 
propaganda output. However, the Italian Communist Party and the 
Cominformist Party in the FTT continued to follow the old line. 

When the settlement was announced on October 5, the Soviet 
Government at first said nothing. Then the Soviet Ambassador in 
Belgrade told the Yugoslav Government that silence was a form of 
acquiescence. Finally, on October 12, Vishinsky sent a Note to the 
President of the Security Council stating that since the agreement 
would promote the establishment of normal relations between Italy 
and Yugoslavia and contribute to the relaxation of tensions in that 
part of Europe, the Soviet Government “takes cognizance of the 
agreement.” 


2. Interpretation 


The Soviet Government has shown in the past that it will make 
a 180 degree shift in its position if it concludes that the situation 
has changed and that its interests are best served by so doing. Join- 
ing the League of Nations in 1934, concluding the pact with Nazi 
Germany in 1939, and abandoning the “Democratic Republic Azer- 
baijan” in 1946 might be cited as examples. In the case of Trieste 
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also they must have weighed the situation and found the balance 
in favor of reversal. This seems to show also that if the Western 
powers go right ahead and take positive action to settle problems 
where they can, even when Moscow makes great protests and out- 
cries and has some legal basis for them, the Soviet Government 
may well accept the fait accompli when it finds it can't do any- 
thing about it. 

Attempting to assess Soviet motivation in this case is largely 
guesswork, but the following may be justified: 


(a) In regard to Italy, the Soviets suffered a loss in that they em- 
barrassed the Italian Communists by sawing off the limb on which 
they had been perched and may have lost some fellow-travelling 
support as a result of the cynicism displayed toward Italian follow- 
ers. The Italian Communist Party had just denounced the October 
5th agreement as a dirty deal and “the most unfavorable treaty 
that could ever be drawn up,” when it had to turn around and say 
that it was all right after all. This wasn’t, however, a particularly 
good issue to stand on indefinitely in Italy, artaae after the 
settlement. The Italian Communists had not been able to win much 
support or embarrass the Government by preaching adherence to a 
peace treaty that the Italians had never liked anyway, and were 
not likely to gain much by opposing a settlement by which Italy 
actually got the big prize, the City of Trieste itself. Thus in Italy 
Moscow did not stand to lose seriously by the shift. 

(b) The major reason for it seems to lie in the context of Soviet 
policy toward Yugoslavia. Shortly after Stalin’s death the Kremlin 
began the process of “normalization” of relations with Yugoslavia. 
This process went fairly slowly however. There were no consider- 
able concessions on Moscow's part except the reestablishment of an 
Embassy in Belgrade and a slackening off of the pressure of border 
incidents between Yugoslavia and neighboring satellites. Then in 
September 1954 the tempo of normalization increased sharply. For 
the first time the Soviet press and radio quoted Tito approvingly 
and referred to him as a Head of State rather than a “Fascist 
lackey” and betrayer of the Communist cause. The Soviet and sat- 
ellite radio broadcasts, which have since 1949 been denouncing Tito 
and calling for his overthrow, have now been stopped. The anti-Tito 
exile organizations and newspapers operating from most of the sat- 
ellite states are no longer tate pom, And a series of trade negoti- 
ations by the USSR with Yugoslavia and some of the satellites with 
Yugoslavia have now resulted in agreement, with more comprehen- 
sive trade relations predicted for the future. The total effect of all 
this is that the whole set of political, psychological and economic 

ressures which the Soviet bloc had maintained against Yugoslavia 
is being relaxed. It would be a reasonable guess that some funda- 
mental decision to proceed rapidly in this direction was reached by 
the Soviet leaders in September or slightly before. Their shift on 
Trieste seems to fit into this picture. It removes one more item on 
which they were at loggerheads with Tito; they may well have felt 
that it made no sense to make their relations with Yugoslavia 
worse by keeping alive this particular issue which they could not 
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do anything about anyway. The ultimate purpose of their policy of 
relaxing pressure on Yugoslavia, and the chances for its success, is 
a much broader question which I think should be given more atten- 
tion than it has yet been given in the Department. 


Joun C. CAMPBELL 


No. 304 
Editorial Note 


The question of where to send the United States troops that had 
been stationed in Trieste was considered further within the United 
States Government. 

At the Four-Power, Nine-Power, and NATO Ministerial meetings 
which took place in Paris, October 20-23, Secretary Dulles and For- 
eign Secretary Eden discussed the possibility of the British rede- 
ploying some or all of their forces in Trieste to Austria, but Eden 
made it clear that the British Government was not prepared to do 
this. For documentation concerning the discussions of this question 
by Dulles and Eden at Paris, see volume V, Part 2, pp. 1409 ff. 

At the 223d meeting of the National Security Council on Novem- 
ber 9, it was decided that, in accordance with the President's direc- 
tive, (a) approximately 1,500 to 2,000 United States troops, with 
necessary arms and equipment, were to be redeployed to the Amer- 
ican Zone in Austria, the exact number to be dependent upon the 
availability of existing housing without additional construction, 
and (b) the 35lst Regiment plus such short-term personnel as 
might be available from other commands, was to be redeployed to 
the United States. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whit- 
man file) 


No. 305 
Editorial Note 


On December 13 and 14, Ambassador Clare Boothe Luce, accom- 
panied by members of the Embassy staff, including Counselor El- 
bridge Durbrow, visited the city of Trieste. She paid official calls on 
Bishop Santin, Commissioner General Palamara, and was present- 
ed the Gold Seal of the city by Mayor Bartoli. In despatch 66 from 
Trieste, December 15, Consul General Harold Sims said that there 
was no doubt that Luce’s visit, “coming on the heels of the Settle- 
ment and at a time when there is still considerable confusion in 
the new government and a degree of instability in the Trieste econ- 
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omy, provided the Triestines with positive evidence of our interest 
in their welfare.” Sims also expressed his belief that Luce’s visit 
“was an effective measure against Communism here, as it was a 
real-life demonstration of our acknowledgment of the good will we 
enjoy in this area.” (123 Luce, Clare Boothe) Attached to this des- 
patch were newspaper clippings related to the visit, a program of 
the Ambassador's activities, and various photographs taken during 
her public appearances. 
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UNITED STATES ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGOTIATION AND CONCLI. 
SION OF THE BALKAN PACT: THE TREATY OF ANKARA, FEBRUARY 28, 
1953; THE TREATY OF BLED. AUGUST 9. 1954 


No. 306 


. Te we"_T arr 


The Ambassador in Turkey (McGhee) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET ANKARA, February 10, 1952—5 p. m 

741. At mtg with PriMin and FonMin Feb 8, I referred to press 
speculation during visit Grk Dept PriMin Venizelos of discussions 
with Turk Govt re Yugo. FonMin replied that speculation had cen- 
tered largely around extended informal discussion between Venize- 
los, himself, and Yugo Amb at reception given by Grk Amb. He, 
FonMin, had arranged conversation as gesture to facilitate goodwill 
between three countries. Conversation which ensued friendly but 
general in nature and resulted in no formal proposals or agree- 
ments. Yugo Amb stated clearly, however, that Yugo would defend 
itself in event of attack by Russia, which led to acknowledgment by 
all through community of interest this connection 

Pres Bayar, in discussion with Venizelos, expressed approval ex- 
change of Ministers and good relations developed between Greece 
and Yugo and encouraged Venizelos seek even closer cooperation 
with Yugos 

In subsequent discussions, Venizelos and Turk officials agreed de- 
sirability their attempting jointly to develop closer relations with 
Yugo, with objective of reaching agreement hold secret staff discus- 
sions, probably at subordinate level, re military coordination in 
event of attack by Russia. FonMin thought possible that agreement 
to hold such discussions might develop naturally within two or 
three months, and asked whether or not we would be able to facili- 
tate discussions. | replied that I wid query Dept re possibility Amb 
Allen in Belgrade, either on his own or on our govt's initiative, 
sounding out Yugos with respect possible participation in such dis- 
cussions. It might be stated to Yugos that we had reason to believe 
such discussions would be welcome to Grks and Turks. FonMin and 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade and Athens 


590 
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PriMin expressed approval this procedure and confidence in Amb 
Allen and his ability handle situation 

Appreciate having comments of Dept and Embs Athens and Bel- 
grade with respect to feasibility foregoing suggestion. Believed de- 
sirable not raise matter with Grk Govt at this stage. In this connec- 
tion Italian Amb recently commented that NATO Command con- 
taining Italy, Greece and Turkey will present irresistible attraction 
to Yugo which his govt hopes, of course, will result ultimately in 
Yugo association 


McGuee 


No. 307 
2 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Turkey' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 13, 1952—6:54 p. m. 


708. Dept pleased that Pres Bayar and other Turk officials took 
opportunity during Venizelos’ visit to encourage closer cooperation 
between Grk and Yugo and that Grk and Turk officials also agreed 
on desirability attempting jointly develop closer relations with 
Yugo (Embtel 741 Feb. 107). Dept believes it preferable for Grk and 
Turk through their own means lay groundwork for staff discus- 
sions with Yugos and therefore is not inclined favor at this time 
US approach by Amb Allen as suggested reftel. 

FYI our strategic planning has not yet progressed to point where 
coordination with Yugo may be undertaken. US approach to Yugo 
re Grk-Turk-Yugo staff discussions might imply US prepared enter 
such relationship now. Further, lack knowledge by Grk and Turk 
of NATO planning wid perhaps limit usefulness staff discussions at 
this time. On the other hand, Dept does not wish discourage any 
efforts Grk or Turk may themselves wish to make to estab closer 
relationship with Yugo and particularly to develop atmosphere for 
freer discussion and greater cooperation between the three coun- 
tries. 

Wess 





‘Drafted by Moore and Marcy and cleared by Campbell, Bonbright, and Rountree 
Repeated for information to Athens and Belgrade 


® Supra 
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No. 308 
#1 *2 >632 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State" 


TOP SECRET ATtuens, May 6, 1952—1 p. m. 

4758. Fol info supplied by FonOff . . . today. 

While Grk-Turkish talks (re Embtel 4712 May 2, 527) covered 
practically every subj of interest to both countries relations with 
Yugos unquestionably main topic discussed. Grks and Turks agreed 
that close collaboration with Yugo was indispensable for def 
effort... . 

Grk Govt for some months has striven to better relations with 
Yugo and hence has purposely ignored number of disagreeable oc- 
currences. For example, five bearers of Grk passports in Skopolje 
were recently refused exit permits by Yugos on grounds that they 
were not Grks but Macedonians. Similar incident occurred in Bel- 
grade. Some of 64 Grk children repatriated from Yugo several 
weeks ago brought their Yugo school books back with them. Grks 
shocked discover that map of Yugo in children’s geography books 
showed Salonika as Yugo territory. In these cases, as in constant 
references by Yugo radio to Aegean-Macedonia, Grks have been 
careful to protest informally and in most friendly way possible. Of- 
ficially, Grk Govt has behaved as if it believed such irritating Yugo 
acts and pretentions were due to various “broiled-heads’” whom 
Tito obliged to pamper. This incidentally was explanation given 
Grks by Brit Amb Peake. Grks well pleased that their efforts have 
resulted in exchange of Mil Attachés with Yugo and consider this 
major step forward. 

Yugo Mil Attaché recently called on Gen Grigoropoulos to 
inform him that he had been authorized by Yugo gen staff to state 
that in time of war Grks could consider their Yugo frontier as cov- 
ered and protected by Yugo army. (Up to that moment Grk info 
was that Yugos had decided to concentrate on waging guerrilla 
warfare from strongholds in Montenegro-Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
mountains of Istria.) Yugo Mil Att added that Yugo gen staff did 
not think mil conversations with Grks immediately necessary since 
it believed there wid be time for such talks in case of real threat. 
Grigoropoulos logically maintained talks shid be held immediately. 
Yugo Att answered he not authorized to discuss such questions but 





‘Repeated to Ankara, Belgrade, Rome for Unger, and Paris for MacArthur 

"Telegram 4712 reported that a visit by a Turkish Delegation to Athens, Apr. 23- 
May 2, had resulted, inter alia, in an agreement to explore joint defense planning 
with Yugoslavia. (681 &82/5-252) 
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that in any case initiative for mil talks must come from Grks or 
Turks. (Same view re initiative given Turk PriMin by Yugo Amb 
Ankara. Both Grks and Turks attribute this to Tito’s uneasiness 
over his interna! pol sit.) Grigoropoulos asked Mi! Attaché to trans- 
mit Grk desire for immediate staff talks and to consider this as 
Grk initiative. General added that he wid appreciate direct Yugo 
answer to his request. 

On Apr 28 Averoff told Yugo Min here that Grk Govt highly 
pleased over Grigoropoulos’ conversation with Mil Att. Averoff 
added his request for early commencement of staff talks, arguing 
that Russia might strike with scant warning. In this connection he 
referred to events of 1941 when Yugo-Grk staff discussions were de- 
layed until eight days before German attack to the great disadvan- 
tage of both countries. Yugo Min vaguely agreed but remarked 
that Grks need not be unduly alarmed as they could be sure that 
Yugo wid act strongly and quickly in their common interest 

From past conversations, both Grks and Turks feel that Tito 
wants mil talks but fears to begin them because of his delicate in- 
ternal sit. In fact, Grks believe Tito may be afraid of some of this 
own men, hence his insistence on Grks and Turks taking initiative 
An indication of this is in months Yugos delayed in selecting Mil 
Att for Greece after agreeing to send one. This, Grks consider, due 
to difficulty incurred by Tito in finding man sufficiently trustwor- 
thy and able. 

Grks agreed with Turks to take clear initiative with Yugo in 
urging mil talks and will assure them that conversations will be 
“top secret” only between officers and that Grks and Turks wi"’ 
not ask for treaty, only definite understanding. In this connection, 
Turk PriMin and FonMin agreed that immediately after his return 
to Ankara FonMin wid tell Yugo Amb of Turk desire for discus- 
sions to begin. 

It has been and will be clearly implied to Yugo that without mil 
understanding it is very doubtful that Turks will be disposed to 
place strong forces on Eur front but on contrary if clear under- 
standing can be reached, Turks prepared commit formidable forces 
in Europe. 

Grks and Turks agreed that atmosphere helpful to it must be 
created without delay. With this in mind on May 2, Averoff pro- 
posed to Yugo Min Athens that group of six to ten members of Grk 
Parl make good will visit to Belgrade. After this visit he suggested 
that group of Yugo MP’s pay return call to Athens. Yugo Min liked 
idea and promised pass to Belgrade adding that it wid be well for 
Grk Min (read Averoff) to head group. . . 

PeuRiroy 
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No. 309 


ae *2 6 42 Tebegrem 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Allen) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Be.crape, June 6, 1952—6 p. m 


1537. Turkish Ambassador called on me yesterday to discuss 
Yugoslav-Turkish-Greek relations. He said Deputy Foreign Minis- 
ter Mates recently told him that while Yugoslav Govt did not feel 
in position to initiate talks with Turkey, Yugoslav Govt wid receive 
any Turkish approach “with great sympathy.” Mates indicated 
that Yugoslav Govt's cautious approach was necessitated by reluc- 
tance of certain members Yugoslav CPY to initiate action which 
might appear to envisage formation of Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish en- 
tente 

When Turkish Ambassador reported foregoing to his govt, he re- 
ceived reply that American authorities did not think time was yet 
ripe for Turkish approach 

While I agree that caution shid be exercised lest Greeks or Turks 
step on each other's toes or make too bold approach to Yugoslavs, 
it seems to me highly important to take advantage of present 
Yugoslav willingness to improve relations with both those two 
countries. We shid particularly avoid any impression that we are 
hesitant in principle about Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish rapprochement 
Our best approach, it seems to me, is to avoid too close involvement 
in either direction and let Yugoslavs, Greeks and Turks work it out 
themselves to extent feasible. We do not need to be concerned 
about being kept fully informed 

Two or three reliable reports have come to me recently that 
Yugoslavs are not anxious to engage in direct strategic talks with 
great powers but are not afraid to talk with Greeks and Turks, 
whom they can meet on basis of equality. Inequality of Yugoslav- 
Soviet relationship is still fresh in Yugoslav mind 

Turkish Ambassador believes, and | agree, that any understand. 
ings which may eventually result among Turks, Greeks, and Yugo- 
slavs shid be trilateral but that initial Greek and Turkish ap- 
proaches might be bilateral. Some time must elapse and several 
preliminary stages gone through before atmosphere is ripe for seri- 
ous understanding. Turkish Foreign Minister is said to wish to pass 
through Belgrade by train en route to or from Paris, when he cid 
take occasion, during two or three day stopover to establish contact 





‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Athens, Paris, and Rome 
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with Yugoslav official. This seems useful approach which we shld 
encourage. 
ALLEN 





No. 310 
665 K2/6-652. Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 7, 1952—1:01 p. m 


1249. Dept fully endorses Belgrade’s belief US shld be careful 
avoid giving impression US hesitant in principle about Yugo-Grk- 
Turk rapprochement including bilateral cr trilateral mil talks (Bel- 
grade tel 1537 June 6 to Dept”). Quite the opposite is, of course, the 
case. View comments Turk Amb Belgrade, Dept believes erroneous 
impression may have been recd by Turks from remarks made to 
Koprulu by Amb consequent Deptel 1007 May 7 to Ankara® (see 
Ankara’s tel 1226 May 11 to Dept*). 

Request Ankara seize early opportunity reassure FonMin and 
Belgrade take similar occasion inform Turk Amb that US fully 
supports concepts of rapprochement between three nations, and is 
hopeful it will proceed as rapidly as pertinent circumstances 
permit. Caution expressed to Turk FonMin by Amb Ankara was 
prompted solely by impression US had recd that Turks and Grks 
may have intended ask NATO forthwith undertake study Yugo 
problem. There are certain indications which have reached Dept 
that situation is not yet ripe to take such step in NATO, and Dept 
was concerned lest possible rebuff in NATO wld prejudice progress 
on bi or trilateral basis between Greece, Turkey and Yugo. 

ACHESON 





‘Drafted by Marcy and cleared with Rountree and Barbour. Repeated to Ankara 
for action and to Paris, London, and Rome for information. 

® Supra. 

"Telegram 1007, repeated to Athens, instructed the Ambassadors in Greece and 
Turkey to request the appropriate Greek and Turkish officials to postpone the pres- 
entation of the proposal for Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish defense planning to the NATO 
staff until full consultation had taken place with the United States. (681.82/5-652) 

*Telegram 1226 reported that Kopriilii, in response to McGhee’s remarks, had as- 
sured McGhee that no military conversations would for the time being be initiated 
by the Turks. (681.82/5-1152) 
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No. 311 
Editorial Note 


During the course of the next several months, the Greek-Turk- 
ish-Yugoslav rapprochement continued, taking the form of visits by 
military and political representatives from one capital to one or 
both of the others. From September 5 to 13, a Yugoslav military 
delegation under General Yaksich visited Athens, then proceeded 
to Ankara for a 3-day visit on September 24. A Greek military dele- 
gation under the leadership of Genera! Ioannou returned the visit 
to Belgrade November 23-30. A Turkish military delegation under 
Lieutenant General Tunabloglu visited Belgrade for a few days be- 
ginning on December 20. On December 27, a Yugoslav military del- 
egation held discussions in Athens with members of the Greek 
military (see Document 314). Turkish Foreign Minister K6éprili 
visited Belgrade for 5 days beginning on January 20, at the end of 
which a communiqué, transmitted in telegram 1043 from Belgrade, 
January 26, was issued. (782.13/1-2653) From Belgrade, Képrili 
traveled to Athens where he held conversations with Stephanopou- 
los and Papagos from January 26 to 30. The text of the communi- 
qué issued at the end of this visit was transmitted in telegram 2301 
from Athens, January 30. (782.13/1-3053) Stephanopoulos then de- 
parted for Belgrade, where he held conversations with Yugoslav of- 
ficials February 3-7, at the end of which a communiqué, transmit- 
ted in telegram 1133 from Belgrade, February 9, was issued. 
(668.811/2-953) As a result of these bilateral meetings on both mili- 
tary and political levels, a tripartite military conference took place 
in Ankara February 17-20, and a political conference of the three 
Foreign Ministers convened in Athens on February 20. The latter 
conference produced a draft of a Treaty of Friendship which was 
initialed on February 26 and signed in Ankara on February 28 (see 
Document 328). 
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No. 312 


768 3/11-2452: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Allen) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET BELGRADE, November 24, 1952—6 p. m. 


739. Grk Min Capitanides called on me Nov 21 to discuss forth- 
coming visit of Grk mil del to Yugo.* He said he and Yugo auths 
were agreed that stage was set for “substantial developments’ 
during this visit. Implication was that Yugos had definite mil com- 
mitments in mind. 

I heartily welcomed progress being made in Yugo-Grk rels and 
cld see no reason why they shid not eventually develop into specific 
commitments. Speaking entirely personally, I said I did not believe 
Grk mil del, as reps of NATO country, cld undertake serious com- 
mitments without prior NATO clearance. Moreover, I said policy 
agreement on inter-govt level wid be required before mil auths of 
Greece and Yugo cld advance very far. Capitanides said he agreed 
fully and wid so remind his del. 

I mentioned foregoing to Capitanides in view of indications | 
have had from Yugos that they expect to go much further in their 
talks with Grks than they did with Gen Handy.* Yugos may hope 
to obtain indirect NATO commitment through getting Grks and 
Turks to sign reciprocal assurances of support in case of attack. | 
have no desire to dampen enthusiasm of Yugos and Grks but 
gentle timely reminder seemed appropriate. 

In response to Capitanides further request for suggestions, I said 
Yugos wid probably express some harsh opinions re Italy which 
Grk officers might be inclined to reciprocate. I suggested that Capi- 
tanides remind his officers before talks start that if Yugos start 
abusing Italy, Greeks might well point out that purpose of discus- 
sions was Yugo-Greek rels and not Italy. Capitanides expressed full 
concurrence and appreciation. 

ALLEN 





‘Repeated for information to Athens, London, Ankara, Rome, and Paris 
*Regarding this visit, see the editorial note, supra 
*Regarding the Handy talks in Belgrade, Nov. 17-20, see Documents 661 ff. 
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No. 313 
76% 5/ 12-352: Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in France’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, December 5, 1952—7:09 p. m. 


3207. No distribution outside of Department. Noforn. This is 
State msg, passed Defense for comment, but transmitted field with- 
out awaiting Defense concurrence view rapid developments re 
Yugo in politico-mil field and Depts desire addressees be aware 
Depts tentative thinking prior achievement formal US Govtal posi- 
tion. 

Now that Handy talks terminated, next formal step on tripartite 
(US, UK, Fr) level must await consideration and evaluation formal 
Handy report,? which understood be now in preparation but which 
probably will not be available to Govts for week or ten days. In 
meantime, Fr apparently hope discuss gen question integration mil 
planning re Yugo into NATO mil framework (which an agreed ulti- 
mate objective tripartite powers) at tripartite mtg Paris on occasion 
NAC mtg.* Such integration is, of course, at present nub of entire 
politico-mil picture re Yugo. However, time factor availability 
Handy report and apparent imminence of developments in mil con- 
versations between Yugo-Gr and Yugo-Turk respectively complicate 
picture at moment, and it seems unlikely that any fruitful conver- 
sations can be held in Paris at time of NAC. 

US view already made known to interested parties favors maxi- 
mum development Yugo-Grk-Turk cooperation, qualified as that co- 
operation must be by consideration responsibilities Gr and Turk to 
NATO. It was such considerations on part US, UK and Fr which 
accounted in large measure for limitations on Handy’s terms of ref, 
which in turn seem to have to some degree disappointed Yugos, but 
which may in last analysis act as spur to progress between Yugo 
and Gr and Turk. Provided, as seems to be the case, Gr and Turk 
bear these limitations in mind we feel US shld encourage rapid 
and concrete progress in mil planning in Gr-Yugo and Turk-Yugo 





‘Drafted by Marcy, signed for Acheson by Nolting, and cleared in RA, WE, NEA/ 
GTI, EUR and G. Also sent to Rome, London, Belgrade, Ankara, Athens, Frankfurt, 
and Trieste eyes only Chiefs of Mission, specific addressees, and Senior Military At- 
tachés 

*Not found in Department of State files; for a summary of this report, see Docu- 
ment 664. 

*For documentation concerning the North Atlantic Council Ministerial meetings, 
Dec. 14-18, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 454 ff 
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mil talks (ie., brass tacks: Athenstel 1775 to Dept*), which can only 
serve to complement progress made and desired to be made in US, 
UK, Fr-Yugo mil relations. We sense, however, that Gr, Turk and 
Yugo are al! cognizant our position this matter and, pursuant their 
own interests, will push forward as rapidly as feasible. This connec- 
tion, and in re inclusion Turks at any given stage of Grk-Yugo 
talks, we feel it wid only further complicate issue and might deter 
Yugos for US to bring pressure. We wid prefer therefore let Grks 
and Yugos find their own pace. 

Re concrete proposal for Grk-Yugo formula contained last para 
Athenstel 1775 to Dept, Dept feels there might well be positive 
value in inclusion explicit reservation that understandings reached 
on bilateral level wid be subject to subsequent coord with arrange- 
ments between Yugo on one hand and US, UK, and Fr on other, 
provided it also clearly understood all planning on a purely contin- 
gent basis and hence subject to affirmative govtal decision at the 
time action required. Realistically Yugos as well as Grks and Turks 
must already appreciate that for such bilateral understandings to 
have substance they must be subject to such coordination with tri- 
partite if not with NATO planning. However, the more Yugo is 
made to realize that her own interests are inextricably related to 
common defense efforts of West, and that she will not be permitted 
play off one power or group of powers against the rest, the better 
and the more likely we are to achieve our purposes. 

Until it becomes possible to foresee manner and means by which 
mil planning re Yugo may be integrated into NATO mil frame- 
work, it will be impossible fully resolve over-lapping aspects of US, 
UK, Fr-Yugo, Yugo-Grk, and Yugo-Turk mil cooperation and plan- 
ning, nor can total impact this planning on polit relations between 
Yugo and West (Yugo-Ital as prominent example) be calculated. 
Dept does not anticipate however that this temporary disability 
shid prove insurmountable impediment to progress. This connec- 
tion and specifically in re first para Athenstel 1775 to Dept and 
point four of Paristel 3230 to Dept,® it obviously desirable maintain 
fullest possible flow of info to US, UK and Fr re progress Yugo-Grk 
and Yugo-Turk understanding. While it must be obvious to all con- 
cerned that specific Yugo confidences must be observed and that 
return flow of info from US, UK and Fr to Grk and Turk must also 
be conditioned thereby, Dept believes groundwork for Yugo under- 





*Telegram 1775, Dec. 3, reported that both the Turks and Greeks appeared anx- 
jous to undertake serious negotiations with the Yugoslavs during the forthcoming 
visits of the Greek and Turkish Delegations to Belgrade. (768.5/ 12-352) 

*In telegram 3230, Dec. 2, Dunn recommended that the Greeks and Turks make 
no commitment to the Yugoslavs without prior consultation with the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France. (768.5/ 12-253) 
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standing this aspect has been well laid (with obvious exception of 
Ital, concerning which we will have to feel our way for some time), 
and Dept wid hope that course of Grk-Yugo discussions will further 
bolster Yugo recognition that fullest possible exchange info will 
benefit ali parties. Proposed formula for Grk-Yugo reservation dis- 
cussed preceding para might well also serve that purpose. Mean- 
time and in absence other arrangements such as can be created 
only following tripartite discussion Handy report and decision how 
best to move towards integration these problems into NATO mil 
framework, tripartite cmte establ Wash last summer to prepare 
terms of ref and agenda for Handy talks, suppiemented as neces- 
sary and desirable by dip] channels, appears least clumsy method 
exchanging info as between US, UK and Fr. This connection Dept 
assumes it is this cmte which is meant by “mil agency” referred to 
in Pariste] 3230 and Athenstel 1775, both to Dept, since we have 
been at considerable pains at this stage to maintain distinction be- 
tween that grp and Standing Group: see apparent loose Brit usage 
reflected last sentence Londontel 2869 to Dept.® 

In view foregoing, while we favor maximum possible progress in 
contingent mil planning between Grks and/or Turks and Yugos, 
we consider that there shid be no commitment of forces at this 
time. Such commitment must of course be subject govtal decision 
at time emergency arises in light all circumstances and in consul- 
tation NATO allies as appropriate. 

Paris pass Reinhardt; Rome pass Unger, for Carney; Belgrade 
pass Harmony; Ankara pass Rivinus for Wyman. 

ACHESON 





*Telegram 2869, Nov. 20, referred to the “British representative on standing 
group’, without specifying what was meant by “standing group.” (768.5/11-2052) 


No. 314 
768 5/12-3152 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Atuens, December 31, 1952—5 p. m. 


2013. Noforn. No distribution outside Department. Following in- 
formation re Greek-Yugo military conversations? supplied by Min- 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Ankara, London, Paris, Rome, and Frank- 
furt, eyes only Chiefs of Mission and Senior Military Attachés 
*Regarding these conversations, see Document 311! 
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ister Defense and Deputy Chief NDGS. Full minutes will be made 
available to us as soon as transcription completed.* 

Yugos desire formal tripartite agreement with Greece and 
Turkey that others will assist in case of attack upon any one of 
parties. Agreement would include concrete details as to use of 
forces in case of war. Yugos proposed inclusion arrangements for 
operation of Greek forces in Yugo and vice-versa. At outset conver- 
sations Yugos inquired whether Greeks would be prepared to sign 
agreement even without Turks but, after receiving later report 
from Belgrade re concurrent Turk-Yugo conversations, Yugo dele- 
gate appeared encouraged that Turks would participate.‘ 

Greeks informed Yugos their government would have to study 
question of defense agreement. Yugos pressed for prompt further 
meeting at higher level at which decision might be reached but no 
date was fixed. Greeks can easily stall till after De Gasperi visit 
but may find it difficult to do so thereafter. They expect to keep 
closely in touch with Turks and hope Turk Foreign Minister will 
stop off Athens after Belgrade visit about January 10.° 

Greeks are puzzled by urgency with which Yugos are pressing for 
this agreement, particularly since Yugo delegate which visited 
Athens in September did not raise question and appeared to consid- 
er threat of war not imminent. Greeks advanced to us three hy- 
potheses in possible explanation of change in Yugo attitude. 

First is that Yugos may have received new information re Soviet 
intentions or preparations. However, while stating they consider 
danger of war more imminent, Yugos cited to Greeks no new evi- 
dence to support this contention. 

Second hypothesis was that General Handy might have asked 
Yugos to come to agreement with Greeks and Turks. Greeks con- 
sider this unlikely, first, because we have said nothing to them of 
such request and, second, because they have impression from 
Yugos that talks with General Handy did not go very deep. One 
Yugo General remarked: “He asked much and told little.” Chief of 
delegation said Yugos had not told Handy much about their forces 
since he had not told them much about his. On other hand, Greeks 





*The full minutes of the conversations held on Dec. 27 were transmitted in des 
patch 801 from Athens, Jan. 10, 1953. (768.5/1-1053) 

*Telegram 880 from Belgrade, Dec. 22, reported that the Turkish military delega 
tion then visiting Belgrade (see Document 311) had decided, with encouragement 
from Ambassador Allen, to ect forth a plan for Turk-Yugoslav military cooperation 
(768.5/ 12-2252) Presumably it was a report of this that persuaded the Yugoslav dele 
gate at the talks in Athens that the Turks would join a Greek-Yugoslav military 
agreement 

"Regarding the visits of Koprila to Belgrade and Athens in late January and 
early February, see Document 311 
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were well satisfied with extensive information supplied them by 
Yugos about state and disposition of Yugo forces and fortifications. 

Third hypothesis was that Yugos desire firm agreement with 
Greece and Turkey to strengthen their position vis-a-vis Italy. 
Greeks impressed by unanimity with which high-ranking Yugos 
refer to “Italian imperial ambitions.”’ Greeks are endeavoring to 
bring Yugos and Italians closer together and Papagos will inform 
De Gasperi during forthcoming visit he considers Yugo cooperation 
essential to defense of Northern Italy. However, Papagos was mis- 
quoted by press (Embtel 2001 December 30°) in referring to Italian 
participation in Greek-Turk-Yugo talks and he assured Yugos he 
made no such reference. 

According Minister Defense, Greek Government would be dis- 
posed to sign defense agreement with Yugo, if to do so would not 
conflict with their NATO obligations. They would appreciate re- 
ceiving United States views soonest in order be able resume con- 
versations with Yugos after middle of January. Greeks hope it 
would not be necessary obtain formal approval all NATO countries 
since some might be reluctant, though Greeks consider definite 
commitment from Yugo, even though limited to Greece and Turk, 
would be clearly to advantage all NATO countries. Greeks would 
expect to work out very carefully in consultation with us exact 
character of obligation which they might assume. 

PEURIFOY 





*Telegram 2001 reported that Papagos in a press interview had expressed the 
hope that Italy would later be permitted to participate in any Balkan military ar- 
rangement which might be negotiated. (660.44/ 12-3052) 


No. 315 
76" 51-358 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Allen) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Be_crape, January 3, 1953—5 p. m. 


913. No distribution outside Department. Reference telegram 
Athens 2013 to Department.? What Greeks call “change of Yugo 
attitude” since September seems to us to be logical outcome of 
events, especially since Handy talks have taken place. We are in- 
clined therefore to discount their three hypotheses as primary rea- 





‘Repeated for information to Paris pass Reinhardt, London, Rome for Unger, 
Athens, and Ankara, eyes only Chiefs of Mission and Senior Military Attachés 


? Supra 
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sons for evolution Yugo thinking, although Yugo desire to strength- 
en its position vis-a-vis Italy is constant contributory factor. 

Ever since break with Cominform became irreparable, logical 
goal of Tito foreign policy has been to obtain military alliances 
with West. This requirement arising out of obvious security consid- 
erations has been slow of achievement because of ideologicai bar- 
riers within and without Yugo which separate Tito regime from all 
NATO nations plus territorial dispute of Trieste which removes 
Yugo one step farther from Italy. Events have however developed 
favorably for Tito both internally and externally and he now feels 
confident enough to abandon his stand against regional blocs and 
to advance concept of formal military commitments on a govern- 
mental level as a precondition to further progress in military talks. 
With the United States, United Kingdom and France this has so 
far taken the form only of a broad hint (Embtel 878, of December 
22°). The Turkish military delegate however was faced with a 
clearer request for a politico-military understanding (Embtel 880 of 
December 22*), and according reference telegram Tito has broad- 
ened his field in Athens conversations to include a formal tripar- 
tite defense agreement. The naturally greater receptivity of the 
Turks and Greeks to broadening scope of talks contrasted to 
narrow confines of Handy’s terms of reference particularly in polit- 
ical field seems to us to have prompted Tito to begin process of 
moving under NATO umbrella by attempting to secure alliances to 
south. 

ALLEN 





"Telegram 878 reported that Kardelj was seeking ways of pursuing with the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France the question of military cooperation 
raised during the Handy talks. (768.5/12-2252) 

*See footnote 4, supra 


No. 316 
76R 5/ 1-653 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Turkey (McGhee) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY ANKARA, January 6, 1953—11 a. m. 


826. Noforn. No distribution outside Department. In my first ex- 
tended discussion with Foreign Minister since his return from 





‘Repeated for information to Athens, Belgrade, Rome, London, and Paris, eyes 
only Chiefs of Mission and Senior Military Attachés 
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NATO meeting in Paris* and his subsequent visits to Rome, Naples 
and Athens, he summarized his views toward the developing rap- 
prochement between Yugoslavia and the West as follows: 


1. In Italy De Gasperi made many and strong complaints against 
Yugoslavs, including treatment of Italians in Yugoslavia-adminis- 
tered zone of Trieste, severing of Yugoslav relations with Vatican 
and Yugoslav characterization of De Gasperi’s regime as Fascist. 
Koprulu believes, however, that Italians really desire closer asso- 
ciation of Yugoslavia with west, and that their present tactics are 
calculated to exact as their price for their agreement a solution for 
Trieste favorable to themselves. He believes too that an underlying 
Italian motive is to regain the prestige of their former position as 
principal outside power in the Balkans. 

2. Recent Turkish military delegation to Belgrade* was warmly 
received and shown military installations, factories, and schools, 
and an armored division. Information was exchanged on Soviet and 
satellite intelligence and it was agreed that such exchanges would 
be made regularly in future. It was also agreed, on a purely techni- 
cal basis, that, in event of attack by Russia against one or both 
countries, neither should evacuate forces before attack but should 
initiate defense at border. In Foreign Minister's view talks consti- 
tuted an advance over recent meetings in Ankara,‘ since Yugoslavs 
in Belgrade had been less conservative than Turks had been in 
Ankara. Foreign Minister believes however that nothing of con- 
crete nature has been or can be achieved with Yugoslavs until 
more definitive political discussions are held. It is to sound out 
Yugoslavs on their political views that he plans, on invitation of 
Yugoslav Government, to visit Belgrade starting January 15 or 16.° 

3. In wT Minister's view time will soon be ripe to attach 
Yugoslavs to NATO, preferably by direct entry. He has impression, 
which he cannot document, that Yugoslavs desine such a solution 
and will be in position to accept admission into NATO in two or 
three months. eosion Minister believes present Yugoslav tactics 


vis-a-vis me dictated, as are Italians, by desire force Trieste solu- 
e 


tion favorable to themselves. If United States and United Kingdom 
can persuade Italy to accept Yugoslav admission, Foreign Minister 
feels that other NATO countries, despite ideological opposition of 
various groups including Catholics, will ultimately agree. If direct 
entry into NATO is not possible, an alternative solution should be 
a through creation of separate three-power alliance such as 
EDC, with reciprocal guarantees with NATO. Foreign Minister 
knows of no new approach by Yugoslavs to Greeks on an alliance 
between Turkey, Greece and Yugoslavia (see Athens 2013 Decem- 
ber 31 to Department,® repeated information Belgrade 35, Rome 





*For documentation on the North Atlantic Council Ministerial meetings in Paris, 
Dec. 14-18, 1952, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 454 ff 

*See Documents 311 and 314 

*Presumably reference is to the visit of the Yugoslav military delegation under 
Yaksich to Ankara, Sept. 24-26; see Document 311 

*Kopriélu actually left for Belgrade on Jan. 20; see Document 311 

*Document 314 
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152, London 94, Paris 193, Ankara 65, which was not divulged to 
Foreign Minister) and does not in fact think Greeks have thought 
through any solution to Yugosiav problem. 

4. Foreign Minister requested advice from United States, before 
he departs for Belgrade, on how to proceed with Yugoslavs. He 
pointed out that matter vitally affects NATO, and that Turks look 
basically to United States, and secondarily to United Kingdom, for 
advice in such matters. He considers that one of principal difficul- 
ties of west up to now, in its approach to Yugoslavs, was that its 
efforts had been “desultory”. The Eden and Handy visits, and the 
Greek and Turkish military discussions, had not been properly co- 
ordinated. 


Comment: It would be greatly appreciated if Department would 
consider Foreign Minister's request as matter of urgency and give 
me what guidance it can to impart to him before his departure for 
Belgrade on January 12. I hope also that Department will permit 
Ambassador Allen give Foreign Minister benefit of his views in 
Belgrade, and will authorize me so to advise Koprulu. 

Evidence points to Yugoslav desire to associate itself in defense 
matters more intimately with West. If Foreign Minister correct in 
his analysis point would appear to be near for discussion concrete 
political means of achieving this objective, which could assume 
form of a three-power (or four-power) alliance, as Athens 2013 of 
December 31 would indicate has emerged in recent Greek-Yugoslav 
discussions, or direct entry of Yugoslavia into NATO as favored by 
Turkish Foreign Minister. Foreign Minister, as the next important 
visitor to Belgrade, could have an important influence on the 
course to be followed. He has sought our guidance and will, I am 
sure be happy to follow our lead if we are prepared to give it to 
him.’ 

McGuee 


"In telegram 858 to Ankara, Jan. &, the Department of State responded to 
McGhee's request for advice by referring him to telegram 2143 to Athens, Jan. 7, 
repeated to Ankara as telegram ®53, infra 
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No. 317 
* 512-5152 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 7, 1953—1:50 p. m. 


2143. Noforn. No distribution outside of Department. Paris pass 
Reinhardt; Rome pass Unger for Carney; Belgrade pass Harmony; 
Ankara pass Rivinus for Wyman. 

Pis inform Grks US most grateful their making available info re 
talks with Yugos (Athens tel 2013 Dec 317) and we looking forward 
more complete report soon as possible. We are especially interested 
in precise form of commitment as proposed by Yugos and as con- 
templated by Grks and Turks, although we wid not at this time 
wish Yugos to know of our interest in this point. 

Problem on which Grks have now asked US view obviously in- 
volves basic and fundamental issues on which decisions can only be 
taken at highest govt! level and fol full consideration all aspects 
incl US, UK, Fr mil relations with Yugo (Handy Talks) and eventu- 
al integration mil planning for Yugo into NATO mil framework. 
Obviously unrealistic expect these basic decisions to be taken in 
time for Grk-Yugo talk discussions in Jan (FYI we anticipate basic 
NSC paper on Yugo may, inter alia, be necessary). In interim only 
guidance we can provide is outlined in Deptel 1848 to Athens Dec 
5,? which has now been endorsed by Defense with exception words 
“at time emergency arises’, which it prefers to omit from last sub- 
stantive para. This connection, Defense had endorsed JCS comment 
that while they realize commitment of forces must be subject to 
Governmental decision at time an emergency arises, they consider 
there are complete safeguards in that regard without that particu- 
lar phrase being incl, and feel that incl of phrase might tend to 
slow progress of mil planning. On assumption that this concept un- 
derstood by Grks and Turks from previous conversations with our 
Ambs (Ankara tel 754, Belgrade tel 880, Athens tel 1975*) Dept 





‘Drafted by Marcy; cleared in RA, NEA/GTI, BNA, WE, EUR and by Defense; 
and signed for Acheson by Matthews. Repeated for information to Paris, Rome, 
London, Beigrade, Ankara for CINCEUR, Frankfurt for Handy, and USPolAd in 
Trieste, eyes only Chiefs of Mission, specific addressees, and Senior Military At- 
taches 

*Document 314 

*Printed as telegram 3207 to Paris, Document 313 

*Telegram 754 from Ankara, Dec. 12, reported that the Turkish Delegation which 
was to arrive in Belgrade on Dec. 20 had been instructed to proceed cautiously with 
regard to military commitments. (768.5/12-1252) For a summary of telegram 880 
from Belgrade, see footnote 4, Document 314. Telegram 1975 from Athens, Dec. 24, 

Continued 
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concurs this excision. We wish Greeks fully to understand two prin- 
ciples which underlie Deptel 1848 to Athens (1) US is interested in 
having talks proceed as far as possible in view of info which can be 
expected (2) For reasons given above and in refte]l most important 
any commitment of type apparently suggested by Yugos to Greece 
be avoided pending full consideration mentioned above. 

In reaching decisions on basic problems now facing us, we will 
wish in so far possible and appropriate do so in consultation UK 
and Fr. Therefore, request clarification caption Noforn on Athens 
tel under ref. Have Grks passed similar info to Brit and Fr, and if 
not, do they intend to do so or have objection our doing so? US, UK 
and Fr will shortly be consulting on result Handy talks, and prior 
thereto we wid like for them to have info contained Athens reftel 
providing, of course Grks have no substantive objection 

ACHESON 





reported that the Greeks intended during the imminent visit of the Yugoslav mili 
tary delegation to Athens (see Document 311) to avoid making political or military 
commitments. (768 5/12-2452) 


No. 318 


Ankara Embassy files, lot 57 F 72. “A20—Greek Turk Yugo Pact. dan 1955 


The Counselor of Embassy in Turkey (Rountree) to the Ambassador 
in Turkey (McGhee), at Istanbul 


TOP SECRET ANKARA, January 16, 1953 


Dear Mk. Ampassapor: Sadi Eldem has confirmed that the For- 
eign Minister plans to go to Istanbul by night train tonight 
(Friday), leaving there for Belgrade Sunday night. He said that 
Sunday would be a convenient time for you to see the Foreign Min- 
ister. 

The British Ambassador has already seen the Foreign Minister, 
and the French Counselor saw Nuri Birgi, to give them such infor- 
mation as their respective governments are in a position to supply 
at this time. According to Scott-Fox, the British Ambassador said 
that the time is not ripe to encourage Yugoslavia to join NATO, 
and that in any event the British doubt that Yugoslavia would be 
willing to join; even if she were there would be some members of 
NATO, particularly Italy, who might argue that she is not eligible. 
The Ambassador said that while the British do not know exactly 
what the Foreign Minister hase in mind abou: a regional organiza- 
tion linked to NATO, the British feel that it is an interesting idea 
which should be studied. He expressed the view that it is advisable 
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to push ahead with the Turkish-Yugoslav talks on a purely milli- 
tary basis. | gathered that he also added some comment to the 
effect that the difference in the situations of Greece and Turkey 
would probably render it impossible to have integration between 
the Turks and Yugoslavs to the same extent as between the Greeks 
and Yugoslavs. Here, | understand, he had in mind that the mili- 
tary involvement of Greece in any satellite action against Yugo- 
slavia would be far more automatic than in the case of Turkey. 

Scott-Fox said that the Foreign Minister's principal comments to 
the Ambassador were to reiterate that he felt that military talks 
can't go very far without political commitments, although he un- 
derstood that such commitments do not appear possible at the 
present time. He said that while in Belgrade he will, without com- 
‘mitting himself, make soundings regarding the Yugoslav attitude 
toward adherence to NATO. He commented that the EDC concept 
would be second-best to NATO, but if NATO is impossible he con- 
sidered it a very useful instrument by which to bring Yugoslavia 
into coordinated military planning. He said that he thought that 
Italy would insist upon being included in any such separate ailli- 
ance. 

1 gather from Wapler that the instructions which the French 
Embassy received and upon which he acted were very similar 
though not identical to those of the British. 

As to the line which you might take with the Foreign Minister, I 
am afraid that at best there can be very little of substance. Essen- 
tially the position is that we are not able at this time to give any 
definitive views either upon the question of Yugoslavia’s adherence 
to NATO or the creation of a complimentary tripartite or quadri- 
partite defense arrangement linked with NATO, we believe that 
for the time being there should be no commitment of forces or po- 
litical commitments which might be inconsistent with Greece's and 
Turkey's present responsibilities to NATO; but that, nevertheless, 
we look with considerable favor upon continuation of talks between 
the Turks and Yugoslavs on the basis of contingent military plan- 
ning. | have gone over the file of telegrams received and des- 
patched and have drafted the attached suggestion which encom- 
passes points which I consider most appropriate for communication 
to the Foreign Minister. It frankly is pretty lifeless, but I trust that 
you will embellish it and breathe a little life into it in your oral 
presentation. 

1 am also enclosing copies of the pertinent telegrams,' some of 
which arrived after your departure. Since several were delayed in 





'Not found attached to the source text 
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transmission, I suggest that you review in particular all dated from 
January 4th. (Please bring or send them all back as they are from 
our main file on the subject.) 

Incidentally, while the Department’s telegram 858 of January 
8th? purports to give us guidance as to what to tell the Foreign 
Minister, it refers to telegram 2143 of January 7th to Athens* for 
such guidance, the latter telegram referring in turn to telegram 
1848 of December 5th to Athens.* The final reference includes a 
hodge-podge of information from which it is extremely difficult to 
extract guidance for discussions with the Foreign Minister. In my 
attached suggestion I have, however, attempted to extract the most 
pertinent features and have added a couple of obvious points. 

I hope that this will be helpful to you in your talk with the For- 
eign Minister. I might add that he undoubtedly has been prepared 
in the French and British approaches to expect very little specific 
advice at this time from his colleagues. 

Best regards, 

Sincerely, 


|Attachment|] 


Succestep Line To Take WitH ForeiGn MINisTteR Koprutu Upon 
YUGOSLAVIA 


1. Re-emphasize the interest of the United States in the Turk- 
Yugoslav discussions, and our appreciation of the Foreign Minis- 
ter’s frankness and willingness to keep us informed upon this 
matter. 


2. Inform the Foreign Minister that Ambassador Allen will be 
most happy to discuss these problems freely with him during the 
Foreign Minister's visit to Yugoslavia. 

3. As the Foreign Minister knows, the United States favors the 
development of Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish cooperation to the maxi- 
mum extent consistent with the responsibilities of Greece and 
Turkey to NATO. It was, however, consideration of the responsibil- 
ities of the US, UK and France to NATO which counted in large 
measure for the limitations upon General Handy’s terms of refer- 
ence, which in turn seem to have disappointed the Yugoslavs but 
which in the last analysis might act as a spur to progress between 
Yugoslavia and Greece and Yugoslavia and Turkey. 





2See footnote 7, Document 316 
*Supra 
*Printed as telegram 3207 to Paris, Document 313 
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4. As to the question of encouraging Yugoslavia to join NATO, 
we regret that we are unable at this time to give the Foreign Min- 
ister definitive views of the United States. This is a matter which 
must be considered at the highest governmental level in light of an 
evaluation of all pertinent factors, including, of course, the reaction 
of other NATO members. Similarly, we are not yet in a position to 
advise the Foreign Minister upon the question of a separate tripar- 
tite security organization linked with NATO. 

5. Until it becomes possible to foresee the manner and means by 
which military planning with Yugoslavia will be integrated into 
the NATO military framework it will be impossible fully to resolve 
overlapping aspects of US/UK/French-Yugoslav, Yugoslav-Greek, 
and Yugoslav-Turkish cooperation and planning, nor can the total 
impact of this planning upon political relations between Yugoslavia 
and the West be calculated. The Department does not, however, an- 
ticipate that this temporary disability should prove an insurmount- 
able impediment to progress. Meanwhile, the United States hopes 
that rapid and concrete progress can be made in military planning 
in Greek-Yugoslav and Turkish-Yugoslav military talks, although 
there might be positive value in including the explicit reservation 
that understandings reached on a bilateral level would be subject 
to subsequent coordination with arrangements made between 
Yugoslavia on the one hand and the US, UK and France on the 
other. It also should be clearly understood that all planning is on a 
purely contingent basis and hence subject to affirmative govern- 
mental decision at the time action is required. 

6. In summary, the United States favors maximum possible 
progress in contingent military planning between Turkey and 
Yugoslavia and Greece and Yugoslavia, although we consider that 
there should be no commitment of forces at this time. Such com- 
mitment should of course be subject to governmental decisions in 
light of all circumstances and in consultation with NATO allies as 
appropriate. 
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No. 319 


16* 5/1-2653 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, January 26, 1953—4 p. m. 


2248. Noforn. Based on limited data at its disposal Embassy sub- 
mits for Department's consideration following summary Embassy's 
tentative views re position US should adopt toward current Greek 
Turkish Yugoslav negotiations: 

Full realization defense potential in Balkan area can only be se- 
cured through exploitation and integration Yugoslav military capa- 
bilities. 

Contingent military planning while useful can achieve real sig- 
nificance only in framework of political understanding setting 
forth in general terms nature of mutual obligations of parties and 
circumstances under which military plans would be implemented. 

Necessity for some type of political arrangement apparently ac- 
cepted in Athens and Ankara while Tito has now even publicly 
stated that such arrangements would be feasible. 

Article 8 NAT prohibits member governments from undertaking 
international engagements in conflict with NAT. Mutual security 
arrangements between Greece and/or Turkey and Yugoslavia 
would not seem fall within purview of Article 8. Were such inter- 
pretation to prevail in instant case, precedent with dangerous im- 
plications might well be created. Moreover, political repercussions 
of action by NATO preventing development or arrangements obvi- 
ously in interest of Greek national security might be serious. 

We consider dangerous assume that, because of Tito’s isolated po- 
sition, increasingly close continuing Yugoslav collaboration can be 
insured without some type of reciprocal obligation either directly 
with the great powers or indirectly through nation or nations asso- 
ciated with the powers. Moreover, mutual security arrangements 
between Greece and/or Turkey and Yugoslavia would certainly be 
interpreted by USSR as having been undertaken with United 
States consent and to this extent would provide strongest possible 
deterrent effect. 

We believe, however, integration Yugoslavia into NATO not nec- 
essary at this time and probably politically premature so far as 
popular attitude in United States and certain other NAT countries 
concerned. 





‘Transmitted in two sections; repeated for information to Belgrade, Ankara, 
Paris, Rome, and London 
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Consequently, Embassy considers that, in view apparent willing- 
ness if not eagerness of parties, Greece and Yugoslavia should be 
encouraged to reach political understanding. In order avoid conflict 
with NATO obligations such mutual political obligations should be 
drawn in flexible terms along lines of Article 5, by which attack on 
one country would be considered as an attack on both and which 
would hence obligate Greece and Yugoslavia to consider appropri- 
ate measures in the light of the circumstances then existing (pre- 
sumably on basis previous joint military plans). It seems clearly 
understood (and desired) by Greece, Yugoslavia and Turkey that 
military plans would in fact be coordinated with NATO plans. 

It is our impression that neither Greece nor Yugoslavia will spe- 
cifically inquire at this time what action would be taken by US 
and/or NATO in the event Greek or Yugoslav Forces were to be 
engaged in implementation of such an obligation. We interpret 
present attitude Yugoslavia and Greece as willingness accept im- 
plied support of US and of NATO without raising a priori difficult 
hypothetic conditions. However, in event question raised as to US 
attitude it would seem appropriate for US reply simply that US 
would of course, accept without hesitation all obligations incurred 
as member of NATO. 

We tend believe it is unrealistic contemplate attack on Yugolavia 
which would not result in general conflict. We believe by encourag- 
ing flexible arrangement between Greece and/or Turkey and Yugo- 
slavia, we put ourselves in best possible position to discourage such 
an attack or to repulse it if it does in fact occur. In view of general 
nature of obligations under Article 5 NAT we do not believe ar- 
rangements between Greece and Yugoslavia would be calculated 
make it more difficult to localize the conflict in event of an attack 
against Yugoslavia than it would in event of an attack against 
Greece itself. 

Under circumstances Embassy submits that US position should 
seek to obtain British and French approval to advise Greek, Turk, 
and Yugoslav Governments that we have no objection to conclusion 
of bilateral or trilateral security arrangements with Yugoslavia, 
bearing in mind such arrangements must be made in light of obli- 
gations of Greece and Turk to NATO and that military planning 
involved would be subject to coordination with appropriate NATO 
military agencies. 

PEURIFOY 
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No. 320 


|-2043 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY ATHENS, January 28, 1953—6 p. m 


2284. This morning Turkish Foreign Min:ster Koprulu invited 
British, French, and US Ambassadors to call upon him separately. 
Following summary my conversation with him which was devoted 
entirely to subject present Greek-Turk-Yugoslav negotiations: 

During conversations while in Yugoslavia,? Tito assumed initia- 
tive in proposing tripartite treaty of friendship between Greek- 
Turk-Yugoslavia. Tito explained such tripartite agreement would 
be extremely useful in conditioning internal Yugoslav public opin- 
ion and would also produce helpful psychological and propaganda 
effect internationally vis-a-vis Soviets. 

Koprulu immediately replied Turkey would be prepared enter 
into such treaty providing conditions of treaty were in no way in 
contravention with Turkish obligations under NAT. He informed 
Tito that although not authorized speak for Greece he assumed 
Greece would likewise be prepared participate in such treaty under 
similar conditions. Koprulu informed Tito he hoped such a political 
arrangement would serve as intermediate step eventual Yugoslav 
membership in NATO 

Koprulu suggested to Tito that provision be made for eventual 
adherence of Italy and indicated he had certain sympathy for De 
Gasperi’s delicate position internally with regard Trieste prior to 
elections. After hesitation, Tito replied he thought Italian adher- 
ences could be arranged but added that root of Italian-Yugoslavian 
mistrust stemmed from latent Italian aspirations to territory along 
Dalmatian Coast. Trieste issue itself was capable of reasonably 
prompt solution. 

Koprulu told me that inasmuch as proposed treaty would be ex- 
tremely simple document he saw no reason why tripartite working 
level drafting party could not meet shortly in Athens, to be fol- 
lowed by return visits of Greek and Yugoslavian FonMins to 
Ankara for purpose of signing, and ultimately another meeting of 
three FonMins in Belgrade for purpose of depositing ratifications of 
their respective governments 

From my conversation with Koprulu, | am under impression that 
in his view proposed treaty would (a) involve no specific commit- 

‘Repeated for information to Rome for Unger, Paris for Reinhardt, Belgrade 


Ankara, and London 
*Regarding these conversations, see Document 311 
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ments or obligations, (b) Provide for tripartite consultation in event 
of threat to security of one of members, (c) Be so drafted as to 
make clear that none provisions proposed treaty would conflict 
with or derogate from obligations Greece and Turkey as members 
NATO. Am also under impression that Koprulu consequently con- 
siders that under these circumstances such agreement need not be 
submitted to NATO for ratification, nor is there any need await 
further views US, UK, and France before proceeding. Koprulu spe- 
cifically said, however, US, UK and France and Turkey's other 
(NATO) friends would, of course, be kept informed. 

1 was struck by Koprulu’s deep interest in obtaining eventual 
Italian participation and his eagerness assist in solution Italian- 
Yugoslavian dispute. He expressed great respect and admiration 
for De Gasperi who as PriMin is over- burdened by his responsibil- 
ities as FonMin. He believes, moreover, De Gasperi’s policy of at- 
tempting exert west pressure against Tito in his present isolated 
position in order insure an Italian solution to Trieste affair is un- 
fortunate and miscalculated. He hopes, however, after Italian elec- 
tions it will be possible persuade De Gasperi, assuming he retains 
power, take some steps which would reassure Yugoslavia with 
regard to Dalmation Coast and thereby pave way for early solution 
Trieste business and secure adherence proposed tripartite pact. Ko- 
prulu has called in Italian Ambassador here and frankly recounted 
his conversations with Tito so far as Italy was concerned. 

In all, Koprulu appeared extremely satisfied with his progress in 
Yugoslavia and subsequently in Athens. He told me with amuse- 
ment that when my British colleague expressed astonishment at 
speed with which he and Tito had reached their meeting of minds, 
he answered that both he and Tito were men of the people, frank 
and direct, and that were British policy also equally frank and 
direct, similar results might also be achieved. 

In general, Embassy considers Greek-Turk-Yugoslavian negotia- 
tions, as outlined by Koprulu, have proceeded in most wholesome 
direction. I shall see Papagos shortly obtain Greek reaction Ko- 
prulu-Tito proposals.* 

PEURIFOY 





"Telegram 2308 from Athens, Jan. 30, contained an account of a conversation be- 
tween Peurifoy and Papagos in which the latter reported that the initiative for the 
tripartite agreement came not from Tito, but from Koprulu, who hoped to use it to 
facilitate Turk-Yugoslav military negotiations. (668 .811/1-3053) 

In a memorandum of Jan. 29, Bohlen recommended to Matthews that the Depart- 
ment of State, on the basis of the information contained in telegram 2284, formulate 
a policy on the tripartite negotiations. He recommended that the negotiations not be 
impeded, and felt that the conclusion of an agreement, Kopriili’s intention notwith- 
standing, would not commit the United States to accepting Yugoslavia into NATO 
(G68. 811/1-2853) 
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No. 321 
23) Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France’ 


TOP SECRET WasuincTon, January 31, 1953—2:36 p. m 


4160. Eyes only for chiefs of missions, senior military attachés 
and specific addressees. Embassy London and Paris please inform 
FonOff as follows 

We assume that British and French have received from their 
representatives approximately same information as we have con- 
cerning Greek, Turk, and Yugoslav negotiations, particularly that 
contained Athens 2284.* If British and French do not appear to be 
acquainted with Koprulu’s proposed formula for Treaty of Friend- 
ship please fill them in on three specific points mentioned refer- 
ence telegram 

In US view proposed form of Treaty of Friendship would appear 
to avoid many difficulties and possible pitfalls which might other- 
wise be encountered in connection with any “political commit- 
ments” extended by Greece and Turkey to Yugoslavia. Koprulu’s 
formula appears well calculated to encourage constructive military 
planning among three countries and to contribute to defense that 
part of Europe without at same time expanding obligations of other 
NATO members. On assumption eventual form of treaty does not 
involve any commitments other than those falling within limits of 
Koprulu's three points, we concur in Turkish view that it would 
not seem necessary to submit it to NATO for approval. We assume, 
however, that Greeks and Turks would wish to take appropriate 
action to inform NAC 

We have also noted and especially welcome evidence of willing- 
ness on part of all three nations concerned to leave the door open 
to later Italian adherence should the Italians be interested, and we 
hope that the three Governments will give due consideration to the 
merits to a public statement to that effect at the time the treaty is 
signed 

It should be pointed out to the British and French that in our 
view the proposed friendship pact as outlined by Koprulu does not 
prejudice either way eventual Yugoslav membership in NATO 
which is of course a matter for the accord of all members of that 
organization 


‘Drafted by Barbour and Thursten and cleared with Bonbright. Nash, Bohlen 
and Wolf, Also sent to London and repeated for information to Athens, Ankara, Be! 
grade, and Rome 

* Supra 
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After transmitting foregoing to British and French, inform them 
that we propose within next few days to instruct our Ambassadors 
Athens and Ankara to seek appropriate occasion to speak in same 
sense with Greeks and Turks. Prior taking this action we wish as- 
certain reaction of British and French partners and hope their 
comments may be forthcoming soon in order that necessary in- 
structions may go forward. We do not believe that anything in 
nature of a tripartite demarche would be necessary or desirable, 
but it is obvious that our common interests would be furthered if 
our respective Ambassadors are prepared to speak with Greeks and 
Turks along basically the same lines when appropriate occasion 
arises 


MATTHEWS 


No. 322 
Tebegrar 


The Ambassador in Turkey (McGhee) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET ANKARA, February 6, 1953—noon. 
969. Re Embtels 956 of February 3 and 961 of February 4? report- 


ing development of Turk-Greek-Yugoslav plans for tripartite pact, 
and other telegrams from Department, Athens and Belgrade on 
this subject 

Views submitted herein are for Department's consideration in 
connection with policy decisions posed by this question. 

(1) Embassy welcomes Deptel 956 of January 31 to Ankara® as 
indication Department favorably disposed toward proposed tripar- 
tite treaty of friendship. Insofar as Turks concerned, there have 
been no indications conclusion treaty will be conditioned upon 
United States-United Kingdom-French concurrence, since Turks 
consider proposed pact completely consistent with Greek-Turkish 
NATO commitments. Turks are, however, always sensitive to views 
of United States and other two principal western allies and hope to 
receive our encouragement in this new undertaking in which they 
have assumed important role. Embassy hopes therefore, that 
United States, as well as British and French, will be speedy and 


‘Transmitted in two sections; repeated for information to London, Paris, Athens, 
Rome, and Belgrade 

"Telegram 956 reported that Koprilu’s recent visits to Athens and Belgrade had 
by he own account revealed real determination to conclude a formal tripartite 
agreement. (668.511/2-353) Telegram 961 reported that Koprild himself hoped 
through the incipient agreement to bring Yugoslavia into NATO. (668.811/2-453) 

‘Telegram 4160 to Paris, supra, was repeated as telegram 956 to Ankara 
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forthcoming in such encouragement, assuming final terms do not 
in fact contravene NATO or conflict with other United States for- 
eign policy objectives. Such an attitude on our part should provide 
maximum opportunity for guiding course of pact negotiations along 
lines desired by United States. 

(2) We believe early completion this limited pact advisable for 
following reasons: 


(a) If more direct association Yugoslavia with NATO not possible 
in immediate future, delay in any substantive step in that direction 
would probably tend to discourage Yugoslavs and might in fact mil- 
itate against their eventual effective collaboration with west. Turks 
feel Yugoslavia now psychologically ripe for such a role through 
fear of being isolated. Notwithstanding practical limitations in 
terms of proposed pact, Yugoslavs should as result of pact feel 
more closely linked with west. 

(b) Proposed pact, although general in nature, will meet immedi- 
ate need for some formal basis upon which collaboration between 
Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia can be continued and intensified in 
fields of contingent military planning, economic and cultural rela- 
tions, as well as in advancing general political understanding. 

(c) Proposed pact affords opportunity, apparently with little risk 
of effective Soviet retaliation, for positive _cep or “psychological of- 
fensive’” in general cold war relations. Elements within satellite 
countries which are hostile to Soviet domination, particularly those 
in Bulgaria, should be encouraged by pact. 

(d) Encouragement of three countries at this stage in develop- 
ment of pact should have salutary effect on our relations with 
them. With little advice or encouragement from western powers, 
three countries have on their own made commendable progress in 
worth while project. It is believed that we should encourage such 
constructively led initiative which serves to relieve US of direct re- 
ponsibilities and charge cold war is only US-Russian struggle. 


(3) Proposed pact is considered justifiable as end in itself even if 
nothing further results. It is recognized, however, that creation 
pact will inevitably be regarded by three signatories as logical step 
in direction of association Yugoslavia with NATO in one form or 
another. Turks were quite clear in their statement to Yugoslavs 
that this is their objective. Turks feel so stating is not inconsistent 
with their NATO obligations, since they recognize clearly that no 
action can be taken in this respect without approval other NATO 
members. 

(4) Embassy recognizes that US policy on Yugislav association 
with NATO is matter which must be decided by Department in 
light overall analysis situation. On basis information available to 
Embassy, however, we recommend that Department adopt Yugo- 
slav association with NATO as objective and seek by appropriate 
means to bring it out, in one form or another, as determined most 
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feasible by Department. This view is supported by following consid- 
erations: 


a. From strictly military viewpoint it is understanding from milli- 
tary authorities that, without assurance that there will be coordi- 
nated defense of Thrace by Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia, there is 
no certainty that Thrace could be held comteas Seale attack, in 
which event Soviets could penetrate to Aegean and probably take 
Dardanelles-Bosphorus area. If this happens, Turkey would be sep- 
arated from her Allies and would remain only as isolated area of 
resistance. Altho contingent “theoretical” military discussions can 
continue under proposed pact, effective integration military plan- 
ning with Yugoslavia cannot be achieved in view restrictions on 
reece and Turkey imposed by their membership in NATO 

b. From political viewpoint, proposed pact can be no more than 
stop-gap, since limitation u practical effects will soon become 
apparent. It is clear that Turkey, and presumably Greece, wish 
more positive military collaboration with Yugoslavia which is of 
vital importance to their own security. Close political association 
between these countries, all relatively isolated from Western 
Europe and with less possibility for receiving assistance in event of 
war, would provide Greece and Turkey additional element of secu- 
rity to that which NATO provides. Conversely, Greece and Turkey 
might find it difficult to understand resistance by their NATO 
partners to step they consider desirable from general NATO view- 
point and vital to their own security 


5. Turks have told Yugoslavs that in their judgment any attack 
on Yugoslovia would lead inevitably to third world war. From 
strictly US viewpoint, it would appear at least improbable, either 
militarily or politically that an attack against Yugoslavia even by a 
satellite, could be treated as another Korea—an isolated war. If it 
can be concluded that west must react to Soviet or satellite attack 
against Yugoslavia it would appear preferable to so state clearly 
now and take advantage of the strong possible decisive deterrent 
effect this would have against aggression. In any event a NATO 
commitment is sufficiently flexible to give considerable latitude to 
choice of aid to be given Yugoslavia in event [they are| subjected to 
isolated attacks by satellite or Russia 

6. Turks recognize present objection by other NATO countries to 
direct Yugo adherence to NATO, which is their first choice, and 
are prepared to accept it in direct association. Foreign Minister has 
suggested informally creation of what he termed Southeast Europe 
defense organization including, he would hope, not only Greece, 
Turkey and Yugoslavia but also US, UK, France and Italy. Turks 
understand that principal specific opposition to Yugoslav NATO as- 
sociation would come from Italy, but feel that this is basically bar- 
gaining position to assure Italy favorable solution to Trieste prob- 
lem, which they consider secondary and one which should not 
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stand in way of Italian step in common good. In Embassy's view, 
Italy's objections do not appear to have the substance which 
French objections for example have to admission of Germany to 
NATO, however, in latter case solution for problem thru EDC has 
been generally accepted. Turks argue that even if we do not fully 
trust Yugoslavia, the best course is to associate her with NATO. If 
Yugoslavia accepts NATO association it will be difficult for her to 
conceal her true intentions toward NATO or to make less than her 
maximum defense effort 
Turks believe military factors so paramount this juncture that 
political consideration should not be allowed to stand in way of all 
European countries joining NATO who are willing to cooperate in 
common defense against Russia 
McGuee 


No. 323 


| beg? att 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece ' 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, February 7, 1953—3:54 p. m 


2441. Eyes only Chiefs of Mission, Senior Military Attachés and 
specific addressees. Ref. London telegram 4258 and Paris telegram 
4332.2 Ambassadors Athens and Ankara may now utilize Depart- 
ment telegram 4160 to Paris® when speaking with Greeks and 
Turks regarding proposed Friendship Treaty with Yugoslavia. In so 
doing, they should add appropriate remarks along following lines 

(1) Regarding relationship of treaty to UN, we have noted Popo- 
vic has spoken of proposed pact as a “regional arrangement” (Bel- 
grade 10%2*) and Greek press has asserted treaty would be con- 
formity treaty Article 52 UN charger |[Charter)| (Athens 2323°) 


‘Drafted by Thurston and Marcy and cleared in RA, NEA/GTI, BNA, UNP, WE 
EUR, and C Also sent te Ankara as telegram 992 for action and repeated to Rome 
Pari, London, and Belgrade for information 

Telegram 425% from London reported that the British were «till uninformed as of 
Feb. 2 about the tripartite negotiations for the Balkan pact (66% .*11/2-25%) Tele 
gram 4332 from Paris reported the French favored admitting Yugoslavia to NATO 

in due course G68 #11 /2-453 

‘Decument 321 

*Telegram 1082, Jan. 31. tranemitted a summary of the recent talke between the 
Yugoslavs and Koprélu as related to Wallner by Popown (68% #2/1-31 52) 

"Telegram 2323, Jan 31, tranemitted a presse report on a statement by Stephano 
poulos to the effect that the form of the tripartite pact was then under consider 
ation. (768.5/1-3158 
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“Regional arrangement” is term under UN Charter used to de- 
scribe arrangements coming within provisions Chapter VIII of the 
Charter which includes Article 52. “Regional arrangements” are 
primarily concerned with “pacific settlement of local disputes” (Ar- 
ticle 52) and “enforcement action” (Article 53). It is clear that term 
“enforcement action” was not intended comprehend measures un- 
dertaken by states in exercise right of individual or collective self- 
defense, which are specifically recognized in Article 51, Chapter 
VIl of Charter 

Under Article 54 (Chapter VIII) Security Council must be in- 
formed “of activities undertaken or in contemplation under region- 
al arrangements for the maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity”. While US interprets this article as not requiring any re- 
ports to UN concerning type of planning for defense to be carried 
on by Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia even if their agreements are 
considered as a regional arrangement, unfriendly states are never- 
theless certain to claim failure to report is breach of Charter if the 
term “regional arrangement” becomes too closely linked with the 
agreements between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia 

For foregoing reasons, we and other NATO nations have always 
felt it important to note that NATO is primarily a collective securi- 
ty pact under Article 51 of UN Charter and not “regional pact” 
under Article 52. However, proposed Greek, Turkish, Yugoslav 
friendship pact as we understand it, is not a collective security pact 
but a friendship treaty. In any case, it is definitely technically in- 
correct to describe proposed pact as a “regional agreement” under 
Article 52. Participants should take every precaution to obviate 
possibility of Article 54 thus being applied to contingent military 
planning, which should, of course, not be reported to UN 

If Yugoslavs, Greeks and Turks wish, as they may well do, pub- 
licly relate Friendship Treaty to UN Charter, this might appropri- 
ately be done with reference the general objective and principles of 
the UN set forth in the preamble and Articles | and 2 of the Char. 
ter 

(2) Regarding continuing military contingent planning talks be- 
tween Yugoslavs, Greeks and Turks, we are glad to note apparent 
intent of all concerned that contingent military planning continue 
on tripartite basis as matter separate and distinct from Friendship 
Pact. As we have made known on several occasions, we believe as 
much progress as possible in this direction should be made. Inter- 
jection of “political commitment” concept into problem of military 
talks had been one of principal difficulties encountered in our 
thinking regarding desirable direction for rapprochement between 
Yugosiavs, Greeks and Turks. We are particularly pleased at direc- 
tion this has now taken since, no matter how carefully worded and 
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notwithstanding strict interpretation of terms Article 8 NAT, geo 
graphic situation of Balkan area involved is such that exchange of 
commitments going beyond those outlined in Athens 2284* could 
result in hostilities which were initially directed solely against 
Yugoslavia, in fact embroiling Greek and Turkish forces and there- 
by possibly leading to invocation NAT and factual involvement of 
all NATO. By same token, present formula averts situation which 
might call for consideration of specific proposals contained last sen- 
tence section | Athens 2248’ and last paragraph section 2 same 
telegram which would have serious implications for NATO as a 
whole 

Revzarding Koprulu’s suggestion of US observer at Greek-Turk- 
Yugoslav military conversations, we are not prepared comment at 
this time. We feel that question coordinating Greek, Turk, Yugo- 
slav military planning with our own cannot be separated from 
larger and more complex problem integration of military planning 
for Yugoslavia into Western defense structure, a problem which 
still requires considerable study by all concerned. 

London and Paris should convey substance foregoing to respec- 
tive Foreign Offices. Paris pass Reinhardt; Rome pass Unger; Bel- 
grade pass Harmony 

MATTHEWS 


*Decument 320 
'Decument 319 


No. 324 


2 14.8 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Atuens, February 14, 1953—6 p. m 


2465. While Greek-Turk-Yugoslav negotiations are moving 
smoothly and rapidly along lines we have desired, there would 
seem to be one aspect which requires serious consideration on our 
part 

Second numbered paragraph of Deptel 2441, Feb 7* stressed De- 
partment’s concern that tripartite military negotiations not result 
in commitments which could, should Yugoslavia alone be attacked, 
involve first Greece and Turkey and through them other NATO 


‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Rome, Par, London, Belgrade. eyes only 
Chiefs of Mission and Senior Military Attaches 


* Supra 
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powers. For this reason it has been Department's desire that these 
negotiations, which we have consistently encouraged, be on “con- 
tingent basis 

Embassy doubts whether it is realistic to believe that military 
negotiations of character already assumed by Greek-Yugoslav con- 
versations Can avoid tendency toward creation certain implicit obli- 
gations. As Department will have observed from minutes of Janu- 
ary meeting,’ there has already been discussion of present disposi- 
tion of forces and of coordinated deployment of Greek-Yugoslav di- 
visions in case of hostilities. While Ankara meeting next week may 
be limited to exploring relationship of Turkish Forces, subsequent 
conversations will tend to ripen into arrangements for joint oper- 
ations in case of war and to make war plans of each party increas- 
ingly dependent on anticipated collaboration of other powers. If one 
is attacked, it can then allege that planned support of its neighbors 
is essential to its effective defense 

Not only do we surmise that this will be likely effect of contin- 
ved Greek-Turk-Yugoslav military negotiations but we also believe 
that if US, UK and France should attempt to interrupt this evolu- 
tion at this stage, by insisting that Greeks and Turks avoid under- 
takings of any sort, effect on Tito would be to revive suspicion, 
which appeared during Handy conversations,‘ that West intends to 
let him fight alone, while Greeks and Turks also would fee! that 
their much advertised scheme for Balkan defense had been reduced 
to empty gesture along lines of ineffective prewar Balkan entente 

It is Embassy's belief that, should Yugoslavs be attacked by 
Soviet States including Bulgaria, it would be in interest of effective 
Western defense and hence of US thet Greece and Turkey immedi- 
ately come to her aid. This seems to us very essence of successful 
Balkan defense, not to mention eventual counter-offensive which 
Marshal Papagos envisages. Whether some or all other NATO 
powers would immediately come to aid of those involved under 
these circumstances, wou'd presumably depend partly on NATO 
military plans and capabilities and partly on political exigencies 
We do not however believe that Greeks and Turks should be urged 
to limit military conversations in such way as completely to avoid 
any shadow of commitment. To do so would stultify these conversa 
tions. On contrary, we believe that NATO military authorities can 
take advantage of natural course of these conversations to bring 
Yugoslavs indirectly within scope of NATO strategical planning in 


‘Presumably reference i to the munutes of the Greek Yugoslav military conversa 
tions of Dec 27, transmitted in deapatch #0! from Athens, Jan 10. (768.5/1-105%) 
For a surmmary of these conversations. see Document 4/4 

*Regarding the Handy talks of Newermber 1952. see Documents 66! ff 
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way that may not otherwise be possible for sometime to come, for 
very reason that Western powers are not presently prepared to 
make any commitment to Tito and hence can expect only limited 
collaboration from him. 

In formulating US position, we must recognize fact military dis- 
cussions Greek-Turk-Yugoslav based on convictions shared all par- 
ticipants that major attack on Yugoslavia will lead to general con- 
flict. Were it not for this conviction, doubt seriously whether dis- 
cussion would have been undertaken on scale planned. It is equally 
obvious that Greeks counting on US support in event their troops 
become engaged as result attack on Yugoslavia. 

In any case Greeks hope and expect to receive shortly from US 
guidance as to course which we desire tripartite military negotia- 
tions to take and as to manner in which resulting joint plans can 
be coordinated with NATO planning. We believe Greeks and Turks 
sincere in their stated determination avoid any infringements their 
NATO obligations. At same time they may be imperceptibly led 
farther than they intend. We believe this possibility increases need 
for NATO or, if that is not feasible, US military to maintain closest 
liaison with Greek-Turk negotiators and step by step to coordinate 
tripartite planning with NATO plans. 

PEURIFOY 


No. 325 
Editorial Note 


At the initial session of the Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav political dis- 
cussions in Athens on February 20, the Yugoslav representatives 
presented a draft of a friendship treaty which included the follow- 
ing as Article 4: 


“The agreements or recommendations concerning military col- 
laboration, accepted by common accord by the chiefs of the general 
staffs (or their plenipotentiaries), shall, after being approved by the 
governments of the Contracting Parties, form part of this treaty.” 


This draft treaty, transmitted in telegram 2507 from Athens, 
February 20, was countered by a Greek draft which recognized in 
the preamble the importance of organizing for common defense, 
but which provided only for consultation in the event of hostilities 
directed against one of the parties and which specifically reserved 
for Greece and Turkey the right to avoid action which might be 
deemed to be in contradiction of the United Nations Charter or the 
North Atlantic Treaty. This draft was transmitted to the Depart- 
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ment of State in telegram 2508 from Athens, February 20. 
(668.81 1/2-2053) 


No. 326 


*11/2-2034 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, February 21, 1953—2:05 p. m. 


2591. We are concerned at scope of treaty apparently contemplat- 
ed by both Greeks and Yugoslavs (reference Athens telegrams 2507, 
2508, 2509). Yugoslav draft (Articles 2 and 4) and only to lesser 
extent Greek draft (Article 4 and description of treaty as one “of 
mutual assistance” in preamble) seems to us to raise very problems 
which we have all been anxious to avoid: namely imbuing treaty 
with character of mutual assistance pact, rather than restricting it 
to friendship and consultation. In order to avoid NATO and other 
implications, commitment must in our view go no farther than 
commitment to consult as to such common measures as might be 
required, and not extend to commitment to lend assistance no 
matter how qualified by references to United Nations, et cetera. 
We recognize that there may be merit in argument that political 
accord has no significance unless formally related to military un- 
derstandings. We feel however, that there is valid reason for sepa- 
rating two aspects in that international political atmosphere is not 
such that commitments of this scope may be entered into at this 
time. 

Ambassadors Athens and Ankara are authorized to speak infor- 
mally with Greek and Turkish Governments, and with their Brit- 
ish and French colleagues, in sense of this telegram, impressing 
upon former that unless it is possible to redraft treaty to exclude 
element of precise commitment to assist serious problem for all 
NATO members would be created and, we would see the necessity 
of consultation with at least our principal and possibly all our 
NATO allies. If Greeks and Turks are able to persuade Yugoslavs 
that their mutual purposes might be harmed rather than furthered 
by inclusion of such language and thus to agree upon modified 


‘Drafted by Marcy and Thurston; cleared by Knight, Wolf, Baxter, Bonbright, and 
Matthews; and signed for the Secretary by Bohlen. Repeated for action to Ankara as 
telegram 1073, to Belgrade as 1070, to London as 5611, and to Paris as 4551 and 
Rome for information 

*Regarding telegrams 2507 and 250%, see the editorial note, supra. Telegram 2509, 
Feb. 20, commented on the implications of both the Greek and Yugoslav draft trea 
ties. (668 822/1-2053) 
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draft (e.g. first sentence Greek Article 4) we see no reason timeta- 
ble envisaged by Athens telegram 2519 to Department* cannot be 
met. We feel, this connection, that Yugoslavs have put forward 
their maximum wishes for bargaining purposes and may be pre- 
pared accept considerably less. 

Although we recognize that draft texts may have been given Em- 
bassy Athens in confidence, we feel that this matter is of such 
major importance that we must consult our British and French 
allies. Embassies London and Paris therefore authorized give Brit- 
ish and French Foreign Offices substance of Athens telegrams 
2507, 2508 ( but not 2519), all to Department, as well as of this tele- 
gram, expressing our hope that those two Governments will com- 
municate with their Ambassadors in Athens, Ankara authorizing 
them to consult and concert as appropriate with our Ambassadors 
in endeavor to bring negotiations back onto acceptable ground. In 
doing so, of course, our Ambassadors should make it clear that our 
reservations regarding the actual form of the treaty between the 
three powers must not be construed as watering down our approval 
of the concept of Greek-Turk-Yugoslav rapprochement or as placing 
limits on contingent military talks concerning which our views 
have already been made known to all concerned. 

This telegram for Belgrade information only, although if Yugo- 
slavs raise issue Ambassador may draw upon substance. 

DULLES 


'Telegram 2519, Feb. 20, reported that the Greeks, who were concerned that a 
delay in the conclusion of a tripartite treaty would have unfavorable effects politi 
cally, were amenable to accepting the Yugoslav article on military cooperation as 
long as Greek and Turkish NATO obligations were stressed in another article 
(668. 811/2-2053) 


No. 327 


“1/2. Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, February 26, 1953—4 p. m 

2576. Stephanopoulos last night expressed to us some concern at 
Popovic attitude after initialling tripartite agreement. He said 
Yugoslav Foreign Minister was bitter at outcome of controversy 
over drafting and had declared that “great powers” do not fully un- 
derstand importance of this part of world nor necessity of organiz- 
ing its defense on concrete and firm basis 


‘Repeated for information to Paris, Belgrade, Ankara, Rome, and London 
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It was clear that Greeks and Turks had made apparent to Yugo- 
slavia that they were revising critical paragraphs at insistence of 
United States and United Kingdom and that Popovic has resented 
our intervention. It also may be that, since Papagos and Stephano- 
poulos desired to go further than we desired, latter may have been 
overplaying Yugoslav dissatisfaction, as we have no other evidence 
that they were not on whole reasonably content. 

Following line set forth Belgrade’s 1209, February 23 to Depart- 
ment,? we pointed out that we are, of course, fully aware of impor- 
tance organizing defense of Balkan area and that our concern has 
been lest unnecessary apprehensions be raised among NATO mem- 
bers by premature and hasty action. Stephanopoulos replied that 
he fully understood but hoped that we would make this clear to 
Yugoslavs. I said that I was sure our Embassy Belgrade would do 
sO 

General Dovas informs us that military conversations in Ankara 
went smoothly and that full text of minutes* will be transmitted to 
us as soon as translated. He said sum of conversations was essen- 
tially to bring Turks up to point reached by Greeks and Yugoslavs 
at Athens meeting in January. He added that both Yugoslavs and 
Turks are pressing for more concrete understandings at next meet- 
ing and that he felt that meeting should be delayed until it is clear 
how far military representatives will be authorized to go. He said, 
for example, that Turks are prepared to agree that an attack 
against one shall be considered an attack against all, to which 
Dovas had replied that this is matter for political decision. 

We feel that this trend emphasizes importance of United States, 
United Kingdom and French deciding earliest how far these tripar- 
tite military conversations should go and giving appropriate guid- 
ance to Greeks and Turks. As we see it, basic question is whether 
Yugoslavs can or cannot be given any assurance that, in case of 
attack, they can count on Greece and Turkey implementing joint 
war plans which are now being worked out among three General 
Staffs. 

PEURIFOY 


2In telegram 1209, Allen urged that the Yugoslavs be assured that the removal of 
the military provisions from the draft treaty was being recommended only for rea 
sons of timing, in view of the sensibilities of certain NATO members, and not be 
cause the United States opposed the principle of Balkan military cooperation 
(G68 RR1/2-2653) 

‘The minutes were transmitted in despatch 1048 from Athens, Mar. 12. (768.5/3 


1253) 
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No. 328 
Editorial Note 


On February 25 in Ankara, the Treaty of Friendship and Assist- 
ance between Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey was signed by the 
Foreign Ministers of the three contracting states. Known formally 
as the Treaty of Ankara, and normally referred to in published ac- 
counts as the Balkan Pact, the text did not include the provision 
advocated by the Yugoslavs for the appending to the treaty of any 
tripartite military agreements subsequently to be negotiated by the 
three parties. The treaty was to enter into force upon ratification 
by the three signatories. The Greek and Yugoslav Parliaments rati- 
fied the treaty on March 23, the Turkish Parliament on May 18 
For text of the treaty, see Documents (R.1L.1.A.) for 1953, page 271 


No. 329 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 28, 1953—12:45 p. m 

2666. Eyes only Chiefs of Mission, Senior Military Attachés and 
specific addressees. Paris pass Draper, Reinhardt (Noforn); Rome 
pass Unger (Noforn); Belgrade pass Harmony. 

British and French Embassies have made formal approach to De- 
partment along lines foreshadowed by London 4740 and Paris 4754 
to Department.? We understand that British and French dé- 
marches to Greece and Turkey have also already been made 

Central problem to which British and French are seeking solu- 
tion has equally been of concern to us. Problem seems to have dual 
aspect: 


(1) gent Bae such contingent military planning as may de- 


velop from Yugoslav, Greek, Turkish military discussions be 
cleared with NATO military (not civil) authorities, as being conso- 
nant with NATO military planning and 


‘Drafted by Marcy and Wolf, cleared in RA, GTI, WE, BNA, EUR, C, and De 
fense, and signed for the Secretary by Barbour. Also sent to Paris, Ankara, and 
London and repeated for information to Belgrade and Rome 

"Telegram 4740 from London, Feb. 24. reported that the British Government 
agreed with the United States that the Greeks and Turks should submit to NATO 
any plans for implementing military cooperation with Yugoslavia. (66% 811/2-2453) 
Telegram 4754 from Paris, Feb. 24, conveved similar sentiments from the French 
Government. (760.5/2-2453) 
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(2) Reassuring NATO members that Greek and Turk responsibil- 
ities vis-a-vis NATO (including Greek and Turkish obligation con- 
sult under Article 4 NAT) will be in fact honored, and that NATO 
commitments not in fact extended. 


Embassies London and Paris please discuss following US propos- 
als to meet this problem with respective Foreign Offices, with re- 
quest for urgent comment. 

We tend to believe, particularly in light of C-M (52131), Italian 
statement on MC-14/1* at December Ministers meeting, that it 
would be very unwise to have any aspect of tripartite treaty, or of 
contingent military planning to flow therefrom, come before Coun- 
cil in a way that would force the Italians to take dissenting posi- 
tion. Therefore we suggest: 


(1) Notification of terms of treaty to NAC by Greek and Turks 
following signature, with explanation that it does not extend NAT 
obligations, and assurance to NAC that military plans developed as 
result of treaty will be coordinated by Greece and Turkey with ap- 
propriate NATO command to make sure plans of Greeks and Turks 
are consonant with NATO plans. Greeks and Turks should add 
that they contemplate consultation under Article 4 NAT in connec- 
tion any emergency or unprovoked aggression which would raise 
question of implementation contingent plans. 

(2) Assume that Italian permanent representative could go along 
with mere “notation” of this statement. 


If British and French concur, Embassies Athens and Ankara are 
authorized, preferably on joint basis with British and French col- 
leagues, approach Greeks and Turks along foregoing lines, so that 
action may proceed soonest. Rome should not raise this matter 
with Italians, but may once British and French approval received, 
use substance this telegram if De Gasperi should raise this ques- 
tion 

In view above we do not believe action vis-a-vis Greeks and 
Turks requested of us by UK and France is now necessary. In our 
view, our position regarding necessity for some form of consulta- 
tion with NATO has already been made adequately clear to both 
Greeks and Turks in course series informal discussions our repre- 
sentatives have had with them during negotiations leading to 
Friendship Pact. What remains, as between ourselves, Greece and 
Turkey, is to clarify the form such consultation should take, which 
above proposals are designed to do.* 

DULLES 


‘Neither found in Department of State files 

‘According to telegram 4913 from Paris, Mar. 4, the French agreed to concert 
with the United States and United Kingdom in making a demarche in Athens and 
Ankara along the lines of that proposed in this telegram. (760.5/3-453) On Mar. 6, 
the British similarly agreed. (Telegram 4961 from London, Mar. 6, 760.5/3-653) 
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No. 330 


Teng? an 


The Ambassador in Turkey (McGhee) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Ankara, March 24, 1953—1 p. m 

1180. Noforn. In conversation with Foreign Minister today | at- 
tempted clarify what appears to be ambiguity in Turkish position 
regarding objectives military discussion pursuant tripartite pact 
isee Embassy telegram 1159 of March 177) and contradictions with 
position of Greeks as reported Athens 2737 of March 11 to Depart- 
ment.* 

I pointed out to Foreign Minister that although I fully accepted 
explanation given me in meeting on March 16 (Embassy telegram 
1159), minutes of last triparite meeting held in Ankara on Febru- 
ary 17-20 (see Athens 2591 of February 28 to Department*), which 
he had shown us, would if shown in their present form obviously 
because of concern to NATO command and other NATO countries 

Foreign Minister replied along line previously taken (see Embas- 
sy reference telegram) to effect wording that of military represent- 
atives and unmindful of legal and political matters. I pointed out 
that if, as Minister had told me, all tripartite military talks were 
on contingent and theoretical basis only, this should naturally be 
reflected in conversations and consequently in minutes. Foreign 
Minister said this would be case in future conversations and that 
he hoped minutes on last conversation referred to would on occa- 
sion of next tripartite meeting be redrafted accordingly. He hoped 
also at next meeting to obtain Yugoslav agreement to show min- 
utes to NATO command. 

I then stated we had derived impression Greeks had different 
concept of objectives tripartite conversations that those expressed 
to me by Foreign Minister, ie, Greeks appeared to expect conver- 
sations to result in tentative agreement to specific military plans 

‘Repeated for information to Athens; Belgrade, London, Paris for the Embassy 
SRE, and Reinhardt; and Rome 

*Telegram 1159 reported that Koprulu, who resented the recent tripartite ds 
marche (see footnote 4, supra), regarded the Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav military meet 
ings as only theoretical in nature and therefore did not want to submit the minutes 
to the North Atlantic Council for fear of arousing suspicion among certain mem 
bers. He was, however, willing to submit the minutes to concerned NATO command 
ers. (760.5/3-1753) 

"Telegram 2737 reported that the Greeks were anxious to submit the minutes of 
the Greek-Turkish- Yugoslav military conversations to NATO for approval. (7605/3 
1153) 

‘Presumably, thie should be a reference to telegram 2599, Feb 28. which transmit 
ted the summary minutes (868 811/2-2853) 
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which, after approval by appropriate NATO authorities, might be 
officially adopted by three governments 

Foreign Minister replied that he believed this was in fact true of 
thinking of certain elements in Greek Government, Le., General 
Papagos and genera! staff had this view and in fact wanted to go 
much further in tripartite talks than Stephanopoulous had indicat- 
ed in tripartite negotiations. He stated that since agreement all 
three parties required, Turks would be able insure Greeks would 
not go far in talks as actual agreement to military plans 

Foreign Minister volunteered that although he did not consider 
it appropriate for Greeks and Turks take initiative vis-a-vis NATO 
commanders in presenting military plans for their approval, if the 
NATO commanders wished three countries to make plans through 
tripartite military discussions, he thought they would be willing to 
do so 

I suggested desirability of Turks discussing question of objectives 
of tripartite military talks with their Greek allies at earliest date, 
so they could adopt common policy vis-a-vis NATO. Foreign Minis- 
ter promised take matter up with Greek Ambassador soonest. 

McGuee 


No. 331 


The Ambassador in Greece (Peurifoy/ to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, June 6, 1953—2 p. m 
PRIORITY 

3558. Noforn. Reference (a) Embtel 3417 May 20, (b) Embtel 3088 
April 16; (c) Embtel 2599 February 28.” 

In initial meeting tripartite military representatives Turkish del. 
egate, much to surprise Greek representatives, stated his govern- 
ment opposed any change in summary report tripartite military 
conversations Ankara February 17-20 (reference ic), second para- 
graph numbered section I). He noted that tripartite military con- 
sultations based on hypothesis ‘attack against one would be consid- 
ered attack against others’ and stated his government considered 
it desirable this hypothesis be recorded. Yugoslav delegate opposed 


‘Also sent for action to Paris for Reinhardt and SRE, and repested for informa 
tion to Belgrade, London, Ankara, Rome, and Frankfurt 

"Telegram 3417 reported that the Yugoslavs had accepted a Greek suggestion that 
a second round of tripartite military conversations start on June 3 in Athens 
(760.5/5-2059) Telegrams 308% and 2599 are not printed. (760.5/4-1653 and 868.511 


2.2853, respectively 
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change summary record on ground government does not wish cor- 
rect document originally signed by Assistant Chief, General Staff, 
but otherwise took no part in discussion this subject. Greek repre- 
sentative expressed view issue a political matter and, therefore, not 
properly subject this meeting military representatives. He agreed 
military conversations proceeding on assumption attack against 
one would not remain localized but stated there no reason put this 
assumption in writing. This subject dropped as representatives took 
up agenda items but will probably be raised again before termina- 
tion this meeting 

Greek Government had assumed this issue resolved by revision 
summary minutes proposed by Turkey in April (reference b) and 
before Wednesday had no indication Yugoslavia had not agreed 
with revision. Bearing in mind Koprulu recommendation to Dulles 
that Yugoslavia be incorporated NATO® and Turkish initiative in 
endeavoring obtain NATO participation these tripartite discus- 
sions, Greeks find themselves in difficult position in that they be- 
lieve Turks proceeding at much too fast a pace in direction of de- 
veloping friendship pact into firm military alliance but fear that if 
they appear cool towards Turkish suggestions, Yugoslavs might 
question depth of Greek interest. Greek Foreign Office considering 
compromise solution whereby summary minutes Ankara meeting 
will be adopted as originally signed by chiefs of delegations with 
understanding that, in forwarding summary record to NATO, 
Greece and Turkey would include statement to effect that all deci- 
sions taken at this military conference are in accordance with that 
section of the tripartite friendship agreement which states that 
“rights and obligations deriving for Turkey and Greece from North 
Atlantic Treaty” not affected 

From Greek point view, situation anomalous in that military dis- 
cussions primarily significant in terms common Yugoslav-Greek 
areas and fact that Turks in current meeting have already indicat- 
ed they contemplate only passive defense in Thrace with objective 
holding line in defense Straits and that they not prepared be as 
frank as Yugoslavs and Greeks in providing information regarding 
disposition forces 

Embassy also informed that in accepting Yugoslav proposal that 
agenda include defense Thrace Turks requested consideration de- 
fense northwest Yugoslav frontier. Greek speculation (colored by 
distrust comparatively aggressive Turkish foreign policy Balkans 


‘During his Middle Eastern tour, May 9-29, 1953, Secretary Dulles and Koprulu 
held a conversation in Ankara on May 26 in which the Turkish Foreign Minister 
made this recommendation. For documentation on Dulles trip, see vol. m, Part | 
pp. iff 
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and Middle East) is that Turks making plea for Italian support by 
endeavoring smoke out Yugoslevs with respect their intentions re- 
garding defense areas adjacent Italy 

While ultimate view Yugoslavia with respect revision summary 
record Ankara meeting not yet clear, Greek Foreign Office finds 
Yugoslav position in closer conformity with realities of delicate 
NATO political problem than its Turkish position. Foreign Office 
understands that in reply Turkish suggestion that NATO Military 
Commander be invited participate this meeting, Yugoslavia stated 
that army and people know that in event attack they will bear 
burden of resistance and that they will be assisted by Greece and 
Turkey. If NATO Commander participates meeting Yugoslav peo 
ples will obtain impression that powerful UN or NATO forces will 
share burden. Yugoslavia added that they saw no need presence 
NATO Commander in view fact tripartite agreement clearly pro 
vides that Turkish and Greek obligations must be in conformity 
with NATO position. Yugoslavia assumes Greeks and Turks con- 
sult appropriate NATO body and that coordination thereby 
achieved 

Embassy will endeavor encourage Greece hold out for revision 
summary record Ankara meeting suggesting that Greeks endeavor 
persuade Yugoslavs and Turks inadvisable take risk creating seri- 
ous political problem NATO. Department and SRE views requested 
regarding solution contemplated by Greek Foreign Office. Refer- 
ence Turkish request for discussion northwest Yugoslav defense (to 
which Yugoslavia has agreed), Embassy fears this may be unneces 
sary meddling into area which would be subject United States, 
French, British discussions with Yugoslavia when Handy talks re. 
sumed. Embassy has not commented on this issue and requests in 
structions from Department 

PEURIFOY 
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No. 332 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Rome, July 20, 1953—9 a m 


243. Have discussed with General Schlatter substance Athens 142 
repeated Rome 5, Paris 6, London 7, Ankara 15, Belgrade 12, July 


.* 
. 
ie? 


Failure Foren Ministers establish joint military staff during 
recent Athens meeting regarded most seriously by CINCSOUTH 
since this would appear to preclude joint military planning as en 
visaged in recent military staff talks. Development regarded even 
more seriously in view Stephanopoulis statement that this failure 
resulted from Yugoslav resentment against reluctance by Turks to 
make political commitment that attack against one should be re 
garded as attack against al! three 

Alleged Yugoslav position on this issue directly contrary to guid 
ance given Greeks and Turks by Admiral Carney, who proposed 
that talks be conducted entirely on national military level without 
involving political commitments or extending area of NATO obliga 
tions. Interesting, moreover, that Stephanopoulis should attribute 
reluctance in making such commitment to Turks, in view of action 
by Kitrilakis in recent military talks to advert what Carney consid 
ered “air-tight military commitment” proposed by Turks 

Yugoslav position may furthermore be significant as foretaste of 
attitude which they will assume in Washington talks.’ Minutes of 
last military meeting in Athens‘ gave no evidence that Yugoslav 
military regarded political commitment as precondition for contin 
ved military planning. Contingent staff study method appeared to 
be solidly accepted and to have formed adequate basis for future 
talks. Considered here that Yugoslav attitude expressed in Athens 
Foreign Ministers meeting reflects high-level political reversal of 
military staff position, possibly for bargaining purposes at Wash 
ington 


Repeated for information te Athens, Ankara. Belgrade. London. and Pari for 
Reinhardt 

This telegram reported that the Yugoslave argued im the face of Turkish oppose 
trem at the Athens Poreagn Ministers conference of July 7-11 im faver of more epeci! 
« tilitary agreements than currently exited among the parties to the Ankara 
Pact (768. 5/7-15508 

A summary report concerning these talks m om file 6)1 688-245 

*The minutes of the Greek Turkish Yugoslav Tripartite Miltary Conference im 
Athens, June 3-12, described briefly mm telegram 355% from Athens, supra, are im file 
mw) 
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General Schlatter will visit Greek and Turkish Military and De 
fense Ministry officials during course of courtesy calls starting July 
18. Will also wisit US Embassy Athens and Ankara where he will 
appreciate all information available concerning military plans situ- 
ation resulting from failure to establish military joint staff 

Loce 


No. 333 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon)! to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Atuens, November 24, 1953—3 p. m 

1419. Whereas first military discussions under tripartite pact 
Ankara) outlined problems in defense common areas Yugoslav 
Greece-Turkey and second meeting Athens established framework 
for cooperation, third meetings military representatives in Bel- 
grade November 10-20 discussed specific military plan 

With some modifications and subject approval respective Chiefs 
of Staff and respective governments, third meeting adopted tripar 
tite emergency plan of action submitted by Greek representative 
Embassy understands plan had previously been informally referred 
Admiral Fechteler by Greeks) Emergency plan constitutes basic 
document which in course future meetings will be supplemented by 
more detailed appendices. Greek Government pleased with real 
progress made in coordinating defense effort and fact that military 
representatives have concrete program for future meetings Greek 
General Staff points out that period of time required for formulat 
ing more detailed plans could be telescoped but they believe it 
more important firmly establish habit of cooperation between mili 
tary representatives three countries. They therefore estimate plan 
ning will continue for perhaps next 12 months. Government hope 
ful that by fall 1954 more formal arrangements associating Yugo 
slavia with NATO defense effort may be achieved 

Final text plan not yet available but on basis working paper 
points set forth below appear to be of particular interest from polit 
ical viewpoint. Text as finally approved may modify 


A. Purpose 


1 To coordinate defense of 


Repeated for mformation te Parte for Remherdt and USRO. Londen, Ankara 
He \wrade Rorm for Maffitt. Bons and Frankfurt for Satterthwarte Cannen was ap 
ponted Armbassader on July 2 3 Pewrifey left Athens on Aue 9 and Cannon 
presented hes credentials on Sept 
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a Yugoslavia area facing Bulgaria 
b. Central and Eastern Greek Macedonia 
c. Greek and Turkish Thrace 


; 


2 Plan provides general directives and wil! be implemented in 
case of war according to form it wil! have at that time 

Pian will become effective after its final ratification by govern 
ments of participating countries 


RB. General situation 


Plan prepared to meet general situation created by war im 
posed against Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey by invasion Bulgari 
an forces or Bulgarian-Soviet or other satellite ‘ oroes. This war wil! 
not be restrocted to three allred countries only / 2 will be convert 
ed rapidly into a world war 


{° Asau mi pl ioris 


When this plan placed into effect. Greece-Turkey-Yugoslavia 
will be co-belligerents against a common enemy 
Greeks suggested joint Greek-Yugoslavia defense of important 
potential invasion route through Yugoslavia connecting Struma 
and Varda valley. Forces would operate under Greek commander 
with joint staff, Yugoslavia offered counter-proposal providing that 
in tome of war area would be defended by Greek division which 
would cooperate with Yugoslav division immediately to north and 
offered permit Greece send tactical teams study terraim and fortifi 
cations mm peace time. Should modifications or expansion fortifica 
tions, mine area, et cetera, be necessary, Yugoslavia would under 
take construction. Greek military thus unsuccessful commit Yugo 
slaves assign division this area. Greek military beleves Yugoslav at 
titude based on following 


a. Yugoslavia did not wish at this time place a division of its 
forces under NATO commander 

b. Considerations of national prestige 

c. Intrinsic difficulties of operating Joint Staff 


Greek representatives accepted Yugoslav proposal with under 
standing subject can be reopened at later date 

On basis advance indications Greek representatives anticipated 
cool Yugoslav attitude toward recently concluded US-Greek facili 
ties agreement. However, Yugoslav reaction US agreement was sat 
isfactory except for complaint over fact Yugoslavia not informed 


prior conclusion. Yugoslav representative inquired whether agree 


ment provided for naval and logistic bases 

Next meeting scheduled for Ankara Date not fixed. Continuing 
to demonstrate initiative which has contributed so importantly to 
progress tripartite planning, Greek representative will submit draft 
working paper for next meeting 
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Reflecting suncere Greek interest these discusmons Prime Minis 
ter Papagos im speech before Parliament last night stressed key po 
sitson tripartite pact occupies in Greek policy 

Final text plan and, we assume. minutes will as heretofore be 
made available us on informa! base near future 

CANNON 


No. 334 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon! to the Department of State’ 


SPC RET PRIORITY Atuens, December 9, 1953— midnight 

1517. Foreagn Minister told me night before last. Greek military 
anxious to rownd out thew agreements on technical bevel at recent 
tripartite military conference Belgrade by formalizing certain 
points left open, because of political implications. He emphasized 
this proposal represented desiderata of general staff and might, or 
might not be practicable at this time He then outlined points a 
possible “military agreement would cover 

Anticipating reopening of this question, | had taken care before 
this conversation to review our records ‘see particularly Depart 
ment telegrams 2591 and 2594, February 2! and 23") and at once 
firmly reiterated United States position with which moreover he 
seemed to be fully familar 

Note recerved last night briefly lists main elements Greek pos: 
tion and also states Yugoslave will be informed of Greek views 
which are as follows 


|) Greece agrees, in principle, that military cooperation should 
take form of written agreement 

2) This would be incorporated into Ankara pact and be integra! 
part thereof 

1) It would define conditions under which military cooperation 
would be possible 


In exposition of proposal for military agreement, Foreign Minis 
ter said it might cover these pomnts 


1} Common action to be automatic in case of attack in “common 
space’ explained as Yugoslav, Greek and Turkish frontiers with 


Re \™ ated for mmformat por ’ He le’ ate Ank ava Ku rr few Maffitt hon mn Prectee 
Frankfurt fer Setterthwarte. Pars for USRO Hughes and Rernhardt. and Londen 
Ts legram J.) Diecwrment 3) te egram 2794 recommended that any mulrtary 


planning dene wrder the Ankara Pact then he im negotiated would be dome only om 


a comtingent Pasrs ood that the prowmen te mcheded m the treaty ee) 
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Bulgaria's against any one of participating States, such attack to 
come from bases in Bulgaria; 

(2) In case of attack from another region, meaning for example, 
an attack from Roumania pushing through Bulgaria States not at- 
tacked, would take “expediency measures” (state of alert) to be fol- 
lowed by decision after consultation of three States in NATO; 

(3) Similar measures to be taken in case invasion has guerrilla 
character and affects any one of participating States. Foreign Min- 
ister assured me he does not underrate complications we have re- 
peatedly mentioned, or difficulties to be encountered with NATO, 
or delicacy of situation pending Trieste settlement. He said he 
would welcome our study of whole question and observations and 
advice. As | pointed out, many problems involved, he said this is 
what military would like, but how far it could be carried is another 
matter 


Looked at in context Foreign Minister's remarks, three points 
cited third paragraph this telegram, may be taken to mean that 
Greeks do not consider themselves bound to make definite commit- 
ments at this time. Nevertheless, it goes far toward situation which 
we have been most anxious to avoid. Moreover, it is significant that 
in eleven months of Ankara pact development Greeks, and as they 
declare, also Yugoslavs and Turks, have come to believe something 
along these lines is essential to their national security. | learned 
tonight that one reason Greece feels impelled to take some forward 
step, is that they find Turkey so far in advance and so impatient of 
coordination, either with Greece or with NATO, that the formula- 
tion of a Greek position has become imperative. | have feeling that 
point about guerrillas is Greece's particular contribution 

For our guiding influence to be most effective, | hope Depart- 
ment’s observations and instructions will discuss angle of national 
security in southeastern Europe mentioned in preceding para- 
graph, in framework United States-United Kingdom-French discus- 
sions with Yugoslavs and general European developments since 
last instructions issued. I think it quite probable Stephanopoulos 
will raise this question during his conversations at Paris. He leaves 
tomorrow morning.* 

|\CANNON | 


‘Stephanopoulos was departing for Paris to attend the North Atlantic Council 
meeting of Dec 14-15. For documentation on this meeting, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 454 
ff 
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No. 335 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET WasuHincTton, December 16, 1953—6:45 p.m 

1937. Appreciate Embassy's anticipation Greek moves re military 
aspects Ankara Pact ‘(Athens 1517 and 1524*). In addition refer- 
ences set forth, suggest Deptel 42° perhaps also useful as synthesis 
US position. In summary we are willing and anxious see Tripartite 
military planning as comprehensive and detailed as possible so 
long as such planning (1) is consistent with NATO plans and (2) is 
on contingent basis to become binding only if and when political 
commitment given. With these provisos we endorse Greek desire 
move forward along lines indicated in appreciation their concern 
for their own national security 

Foregoing represents most developed US Governmental position 
and provides agreed basis for your conversations with Greeks. Fol- 
lowing specific comment represents additional Department views 
and may add useful background 

Procedures have already been worked out for SACEUR to be 
channel for Greeks and Turks to coordinate with NATO their plan- 
ning with Yugoslavs, and we assume this procedure is functioning 
satisfactorily. In specific reference language numbered paragraph 3 
Athens telegram 1517, we see no objection provided Greeks do not 
intend (a) that actual military plans become consummate part of 
Treaty nor (b) that such “incorporation” would represent agree- 
ment to take specific military action automatically should stipulat- 
ed condition arise. Within this context, we agree that detailed 
plans should be developed for attack in ‘‘common space’; also that 
“expediency measures’ to be taken in case of limited attack, and 
support measures to be implemented in case of guerrilla fighting, 
should be worked out and finalized. We observe (Athens telegram 
1419*) that considerable progress this direction is being made 

Although perhaps contrary to usual procedures, we perceive no 
valid reason why plans cannot be made and remain contingent, 


Drafted by Marcy and Dixon and cleared in EE, RA, WE, and EUR. Repeated for 
information to Ankara, Belgrade, Paris for USRO Hughes and Reinhardt, Rome for 
Maffitt, and HICOG, Bonn pass Frankfurt for Satterthwaite 

Telegram 1517, supra; telegram 1524, Dec. 10, reported that Papagos himself in 
tended to convey the substance of the third paragraph of telegram 1517 to the Yugo 
slavs, unless the United States had some objection. (760 5/12-1053) 

Telegram 42, July 3, instructed Peurifoy to remind the Greeks that the United 
States remained concerned about a premature attempt to bring Yugoslavia into 
NATO. (760.5/7-453) 

‘Not printed 
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with formal political commitments to be exchanged later to make 
them binding. Actual taking of formal political commitment at this 
time, although it may be of value to Ankara nations, does not seem 
sO pressing or important as necessity to accomplish basic detailed 
and coordinated contingent planning. In fact for purposes of meet- 
ing aggression a political decision taken at the first evidence of im- 
minence of aggression could be as effective as a previous made po- 
litical commitment provided basic planning and coordination had 
at that time been accomplished. The important element of a com- 
mitment for it to be operative is the community of intent to act to- 
gether in case of aggression. While political expediency at this time 
obviously conditions and limits progress which can be made to- 
wards formal commitment, we believe that benefits in military 
planning sphere are concrete and can go a long way towards meet- 

ing the requirements of Greek and Turkish national security 
Timing as to when and if stage will be reached when contingent 
character of military planning with Yugos'avs may be dropped is, 
of course, dependent upon whether it could be done without placing 
strain upon NATO system and many other factors including Italo- 
Yugoslav relations. Also as both Greeks and Turks privately (and 
of course Yugoslavs) know, US, UK and France, will ultimately 
have to reach decision on recommendation of recent Tripartite 
Yugoslav military talks that arrangements be made for Yugoslav- 
NATO military discussions. Additional piece in puzzle is possible 
ultimate relation between italy and Ankara Pact nations. In very 
real sense these problems all related and will require time in their 
resolution. Meanwhile, we wish encourage all possible progress 

within limits dictated by present European political climate 
SMITH 


No. 336 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, February 13, 1954—2 p. m 
2038. Noforn. Reference Department's telegram December 16, 
sent Athens 1937.? 
Foreign Minister said reports had reached him that official 
American circles concerned possibility future rapprochement be- 
tween Yugoslavia and Soviet Union. He expressed opinion Yugo- 


‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Belgrade, Paris, Rome, and Frankfurt 
*Supra 
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slavs’ eagerness conclude firm military alliance with Greece proof 
of Tito’s good faith. He requested Department's current evaluation 
Tito’s sincerity toward West and mentioned Malenkov’s replace- 
ment of Stalin and recent removal! of Dijilas as new factors. 

Foreign Minister went on to say that Yugoslavia desired mutual 
assistance agreement to replace present contingent planning and 
that he feared that further procrastination by Greece and Turkey 
on this issue would constitute a serious rebuff which might cause 
Yugoslavia to cool off towards whole scheme and increase the risk 
that Tito will cast his lot with the Soviet bloc. He stressed fact 
Yugoslavia exerting constant pressure for more binding military 
arrangement and pointed out that Marshal Papagos considered 
Yugoslav cooperation essential security of Greece. On this basis he 
requested Department reappraise situation and inform him soonest 
of our current views. 

It is our opinion that while the Foreign Office clearly under- 
stands reasons for our position, it believes events have overtaken 
our December policy and hopes that some formula can be devised 
which will permit Ankara pact nations to formalize military com- 
mitment. 

CANNON 


No. 337 
$ Telewram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 16, 1954—6:44 p. m. 

2460. Noforn (except Greeks). You may your discretion inform 
Foreign Minister Department knows no basis his reports alleging 
official American concern regarding position Yugoslavia (Athens 
telegram 2038*). While Tito’s position between East and West is of 
course subject continuous evaluation on part this Government, and 
while new situation created by Malenkov’s replacement of Stalin 
and ostensibly new tactics on part USSR have admittedly altered 
international climate and resulted in some “normalization” of rela- 
tions between Yugoslavia and Eastern bloc nations, US best judg- 
ment continues to be that Tito sees balance his inierest in contin- 
ued cooperation with West. We have no evidence that the “normal- 


‘Drafted by Marcy; cleared in NEA, WE, GTI, and RA; and signed for Smith by 
Bonbright. Repeated for information to Ankara, Belgrade, Paris, Rome, and Frank. 
furt 

*Supra 
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ization” between Yugoslavia and the Eastern countries is any more 
than just that, and concur with Greek opinion that Yugoslav eager- 
ness pursue military cooperation with Greece and Turkey as well 
as with US, UK and France is perhaps most concrete evidence that 
however much Tito feels his political situation requires him to 
adopt publicly an ostensibly equivocal position between East and 
West, he himself recognizes that his future is inextricably linked 
with West. While Djilas case has overtones in field Yugoslav-West- 
ern relations, its primary significance is internal reflecting impact 
on Yugoslav communist party structure of liberalizing influences of 
West. While initial result of Djilas downfall can be expected be 
negative as regards receptiveness to Western influences, we do not 
anticipate that this will alter basic orientation of the regime. 
Regarding Yugoslav pressure for more binding military arrange- 
ments with Greece (and Turkey?), we regret that in present situa- 
tion when satisfactory resolution Trieste issue remains to be 
worked out, we cannot usefully add to position we have already put 
forward (e.g. Department telegram 1937 to Athens*). We would ob- 
serve however from accounts of recent military talks which Greeks 
have made available to US, that while very real progress has been 
made considerable remains to be done even on “contingent” basis. 
As we understand situation, the main emergency defense plan is 
not yet fully drafted and several subsidiary plans remain to be pre- 
pared for consideration of next Entente military discussions. We 
assume that even those which were prepared during the November 
meetings have yet to be approved by the respective general staffs, 
and then submitted to the three Governments for approval. Since 
draft master plan we have seen provides that plans will be effec- 
tive as “first directive” of respective general staffs in the case of 
surprise attack and even in the absence of previous ratification by 
Governments, we suggest that there is still ample ground for fur- 
ther progress with the Yugoslavs under the present formula, and 
that the Greeks mi ht well take the position with them that it 
would be premature to endeavor to alter the terms of collaboration 
before the potentialities of the present formula are fully exploited. 
We sympathize with the Greek Foreign Minister's belief that 
contingent framework no longer fully serves our common purposes, 
and recognize importance which Greeks and Yugoslavs attribute to 
a satisfactory military understanding as an integral element their 
mutual defense plans. Greek Government well aware political con- 
siderations within NATO as concerns Italy and certain Northern 
European members which make it impossible (repeat impossible) 
advarce Greek-Yugoslav military planning beyond contingent stage 


‘Document 335 
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at this time. However, solution Trieste situation would permit thor- 
ough reexamination of military situation in Balkans without all po- 
litical repercussions which would result if this problem were pre- 
maturely approached 

SMITH 


No. 338 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State' 


SECRET Atuens, April 20, 1954—noon 

2527. Noforn. Reference: Embtel April 16 sent Department 2507." 
Despite call Turkish Charge on Director General Foreign Office 
Saturday* “on instructions his government to emphasize fact Turk- 
ish-Yugoslav conversations referred only to eventual extension 
Ankara pact into defense alliance’, top ranking Greek civilian and 
military officials continue shocked and hurt at action stemming 
from Tito visit Ankara. Communique issued at close visit‘ will 
probably relieve Greek Government of some public pressure, but 
doubtful whether it will substantially reduce resentment shared all 
responsible officials 

Over weekend Foreign Office spokesman issued statement to 
effect military alliance had from outset been recognized as natural 
development military discussions under Ankara pact, that Marshal 
Papagos had been first to speak publicly on this requirement but 
that question would have to be decided by Council Ministers of 
three participants 

Main elements Greek reaction include (1) surprise (Embassy Des- 
patch 968, April 14°), (2) anger and embarrassment at what they 
consider to be Turkish irresponsibility and (3) conjecture regarding 
US position vis-a-vis Turkey on matter. While Greeks strongly 
object to inconsiderate action of partners in issuing statement of 
such importance on bilateral basis, their resentment against Turks 


‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Belgrade, Frankfurt, Paris, and Rome 

Telegram 2507 reported that the Greek Government was embarrassed by news 
reports that Yugoslavia and Turkey, during the course of a visit by Tito to the latter 
country, had “agreed on military alliance as part of Balkan Pact.” (751.5 MSP/4 
1654) 


‘Apr. 17 

‘For text of the communiqué, Apr. 16, see Documents (R.LLA.) for 1954, p. 193 

‘Despatch 96* transmitted a memorandum of conversation between Schnee and 
Kyrou in Athens concerning a recent staff level tripartite military conference in 
Ankara. (760.5/4-1454 
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runs deeper. In their view Greeks not Turks have most at stake in 
developing effective military cooperation with Yugoslavs. Turks 
have consistently endeavored secure political advantage with Yugo- 
slavs by promoting alliance concept when they knew that Greece, 
in support US position, was endeavoring postpone action. Greeks 
feel that as result Turkish tactics, Greeks who have contributed 
most to effective military cooperation placed in anomalous position 
of appearing less friendly to Yugoslavs 

In Embassy view, incident has not seriously threatened Ankara 
pact and military discussions, but it has injected new note of ur- 
gency into problem of coordination of Turk and Greek policy and 
this policy with US views. We believe it may still be possible to 
delay further action on military alliance for about six months, but 
only if two things are done. First: We would have to agree that if 
Trieste issue is not settled this fall, we will consider necessity of 
separating question of Ankara pact military alliance from Italian 
question. Second: Identical representations should be made to all 
three Ankara pact nations setting forth frankly Department's ob- 
jections to excessive speed in direction of alliance. If US is not pre- 
pared take some such measures, we fear issue may soon arise in an 
even more pressing form. Best alternative course as we see it 
would be informal discussions among NATO countries with view to 
arriving at agreed formula for associating two pacts 

In appraising danger of lack Greek-Turkish coordination this 
issue, Embassy also bearing in mind fact Cyprus issue may also 
create serious additional burden on efforts place Turkish-Greek 
friendship on solid basis 

We are confidentially informed Tito will visit Athens last ten 
days May although public announcement will indicate June 


CANNON 
No. 339 
The Secretary of Stat he Embassy in Greece’ 
TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, May 17, 1954—9:12 p. m 


3260. As set forth Deptel 3171 to Athens,” substance of position 
therein is furthest we can go at this time (Athens tel 2669 to De- 


'Drafted by Marcy. cleared in NEA/GTI, WE, EUR, BNA, and G; and signed for 
the Secretary by Barbour Repeated for action to Ankara, Belgrade, London, and 
Paris, and for information to Rome and USPolAd Trieste 

‘Telegram 4171, May 6, reiterated the US. view that the Balkan Pact should be 
encouraged without caus;ag conflict within NATO. (760.5) 5-654) 
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partment*) Subject concurrence posts directly concerned ie 
London, Rome, Belgrade, Athens and Ankara, Ambassadors Athens 
and Belgrade are therefore requested make demarches to Papagos 
and Popovic respectively along following lines and Ambassador 
Ankara to inform Foreign Office that demarches are being made in 
Athens and Belgrade, giving Turks substance thereof for their in- 
formation 


Begin substance of demarches 

As Greek (Yugoslav) Government well aware, US has favored 
and continues favor fullest cooperation in all fields between 
Greeks, Turks and Yugoslavs, with however continuing proviso 
that Greek and Turkish obligations to NATO be not infringed. De- 
partment convinced continued growth understanding and coopera- 
tion between Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia has been one of most 
encouraging developments of present unsettled times and feels that 
continued successful development will require careful judgment 
and timing. Such development would contribute in our view to at- 
tainment of broad policy goals which we are all seeking. US howev- 
er feels constrained to draw attention of Greek (Yugoslav) Govern- 
ment to fact that over-hasty furtherance of this cooperation at this 
time might well upset the very delicate Trieste negotiations which 
have now reached most sensitive moment and thus serve to perpet- 
uate a situation which as represented a real obstacle to the devel- 
opment of the very relations which the three Balkan nations and 
the US consider are so essential in our common interests and objec- 
tives 

Specifically the US feels obligated, by reason of the responsibil- 
ities it has assumed together with Great Britain in seeking to assist 
Yugoslavia and Italy to r-<olve their problems, to call the attention 
of the Greek (Yugoslav) Government to the fact that the public an- 
nouncement at this time of further concrete developments toward a 
formal alliance as between the three partners of the Balkan En 
tente would in all likelihood prompt a reaction in Italy, which 
would prejudice Italian agreement on a basis of Trieste settlement 
which the US and UK hope shortly to be able to discuss with Italy 
as a result of the London discussions 

As the Yugoslavs, of course, know, and we are pleased at this 
time to be able to tell the Greeks and Turks for their very private 
information, the US and UK believe they and Yugoslavia are very 
close to agreement on a basis of Trieste settlement. As now contem- 
plated, following final understanding with the Yugoslavs the US 
and UK will initiate similar secret negotiations with the Italians in 
the hope that they may be brought to agreement on the arrange- 
ments which will have been agreed to with the Yugoslavs 

While we do not wish to argue the question of whether or not 
Italian reaction should be permitted to delay the development of 
cooperative relations between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey, as a 


‘Telegram 2669, May 10. reported that Papagos felt compelled to “match’ the 
Turk-Yugoslav position on a military alliance during the forthcoming visit of Tito to 
Greece, and that Papagos no longer felt able to propound the U.S. position on the 
Balkan Pact. (668.81/5-1054) 
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practical matter we must all recognize that the Italians will react 
strongly to any public indication at this time that Greece and 
Yugoslavia have reached concrete agreements looking toward the 
conversicn at this time of the Entente into a military alliance 
Having the forthcoming state visit by Marshal Tito to Athens in 
mind, the US Government has felt impelled to draw the foregoing 
considerations to the attention of our good friends the Greeks and 
Yugoslavs in the hope that they would find it possible so to guide 
their actions as to avoid creation of the situation we wish to avoid 
We recognize that it is asking a great deal of both Governments, 
because of the substance of the issues involved as well as because 
of the public atinosphere of expectancy which has developed con- 
cerning Marshal Tito’s visit. We would hope nonetheless that in 
any communiqué issued at the termination of Marshal Tito’s visit, 
both sides would find it possible to limit themselves to statements 
containing specific reservations as to timing. (Ankara’s 1182*) If 
reference to the public proposal for the creation of a military alli- 
ance which developed following Marshal Tito’s visit to Ankara is 
considered essential, it might be appropriate for the communique 
to state that the Greek and Yugoslav sides had agreed in principle 
but that such a proposal would be a proper item for further discus- 
sion at the meeting of the Entente Foreign Ministers which we un- 
derstand is scheduled for July 
In asking the Greek and Yugoslav Governments to take these 
considerations into account, the US is confident that Marshal Pa- 
pagos and Marsha! Tito will receive our counsel in the spirit it is 
offered, and will display that degree of high statesmanship for 
which each is increasingly known and admired. In our considered 
judgment only by exercising restraint as regards immediate issues, 
‘he interest of our common and more basic long range objec- 
ves, Can we make real progress towards those objectives. End of 
substance of demarches 


Paris and London are requested inform respective Foreign Of- 
fices of foregoing demarches pointing out that our action does not 
go to substance of issues involved, which has been subject French 
demarche here® and will be discussed in separate telegram. We 
contemplate asking Rome, providing Greek and Yugoslav responses 
present demarches are satisfactory, and only after Tito arrives in 
Athens, to inform Scelba on highly confidential basis that we have 
spoken with Greeks and Yugoslavs along these lines, pointing out 
to him that nonetheless Greeks and Yugoslavs will have to issue 


‘Telegram 11%2, May 11, reported that the Turks were very anxious that a Yugo 
slav4ireek communique following Tito's visit to Greece confirm the Turkish stats 
ment that transforming the Ankara Pact into a military alliance was only a matter 
of timing (760. 5/5-1154) 

According to a memorandum of conversation between Ruffin of the French Em 
bassy and Leverich of ER, May 11, the French Government proposed that the 
United States, United Kingdom, and France form a tripartite committee of experts 
in London to discuss a common position on the question of a Balkan military pact 
(8 BL / 1 Dd) 
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some form communiqué following Tito visit, and soliciting his coop- 
eration in urging members his government to moderation in any 
public statements they may feel impelled to make 

Department has no objection, re paragraph 2 Athens telegram 
2669 to Department, Athens and Ankara informing Foreign Offices 
of US position on EDC matter as put to Yugoslavs by Riddleberger 
Belgrade telegram 119% to Department* 


DuLLEs 
*Not printed 
No. 340 
The Secretarn of State to the Embassy in Yugoslat ra’ 
TOP SECRET WasHINGTON, May 24, 1954— p. m 


1253. At courtesy call on Secretary this morning, Secretary 
having been absent when he presented credentials, Yugoslav Am 
bassador raised subject demarche made Belgrade May 22 (‘Bel- 
grades 1246*) Mates expressed concern Yugo Government over 
this demarche but indicated his remarks made without instruc- 
tions. Along lines Popovic reaction he thought representations de- 
signed slow Balkan Alliance suggested US change in policy from 
previous support defense arrangements Southeast European area 
and he clearly implied Yugoslav conviction action taken response 
Italian requests. Formality which he attributed to demarche 
seemed particularly disturb Yugoslav sensibilities 

In response Secretary assured Mates that Yugoslavs misunder- 
stood nature our thinking and motives. No change has occurred in 
importance we attach to appropriate defense arrangements that 
area. On contrary, key to improvement atmosphere essential de- 
fense planning is solution Trieste problem and our views designed 
bring to attention Yugoslavs importance that in interests such 
planning caution be exercized any steps that direction pending con- 
clusion Trieste settlement. Re formality, Secretary noted Yugoslavs 
misinterpreted customary procedure whereby we continually 


Drafted by Barbour. cleared in EUR, WE. and NEA’ GTI. and siwned for the Sex 
retary by Bonbright Repeated to Paris, London, Rome, USPolAd Trieste, Ankara 
und Athens 


Telegram 1246 from Belgrade, May 22, reported that Riddleberger made the de 
marche authorized by telegram 3260 to Athens. supra According to Riddleberger 
Popovic was fursous that the United States, in wrging caution due to sensibilities 
within NATO. was becoming a pawn to Italian policy on Trieste. (760.5/5-2254 
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inform fnendly governments our views pending matters and leave 
memoranda to avoid misunderstanding. It was also emphasized de 
marche not result previous coordination or discussion with Italians 
in any way. Ambassador appeared mollified result these statements 
ind volunteered communicate with his Government 

Course conversation Mates also stated Yugoslavs regardless 
their reaction this demarche. desire conclude Trieste settlement 
without delay and he belhrewed were accepting latest proposal made 

London with changes “one or two words 


DuLLes 


The imbassador ir Yugosla ia Riddle herger fo the Departme nf of 
Stole 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Becorape, May 24, 1954— p. m 

1253. Re Embtel 1246 to Department 

Foren Secretary convoked me this afternoon to receive reply 
to our demarche May 22 which he said had received the approval of 
the Coordinating Committee of the Federal Executive Council over 
the week end. As Tito is in Belgrade. probable it has also been dis 

seed with him as well as Karde! 

2 Foreign Secretary began his oral remarks stating that Yugo 
slav Government does not understand necessity of demarche as in 
effect the question does not arise | asked him what this meant and 
he said there was no possibility proclaiming a military alliance of 
the three Balkan powers during Tito visit to Athens as sux han al 
liance obviously could not be proclaimed in the absence of one of 
its members. | remarked that while this might be true it had not 
prevented a declaration of intent during the Tito visit to Ankara 
with its implication of early implementation which had raised 
problems with Italy. He said that Yugoslav Government cannot 
recognize as valid US argument re formalization of alliance as the 
timing could not be based upon an irresponsible attitude by Italian 
Government. Furthermore, the development of the alliance could 
not depend on Italian attitude re Trieste as to accept this point of 
view would give support to the inimical attitude of Italian Govern 


ment toward our common objectives. The fact that Italian Govern 


Rep sted tor niormat nm to Lond ’ Athens Ankara Ry rrye Part ind Ty erate 


—~ew Tow t¢ 
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ment has gone so far in its public reactions cannot modify Yugo 
slav Government s views 

3%. On the relationship of military alliance to NATO, Yugosiav 
Government believes that this question need not be analyzed now 
as it is irrelevant to the matter of timing. I said that nonetheless 
the question exists and must eventually be considered to which Po- 
povic agreed but repeated that it need not affect the question of 
timing at this moment. | remarked this was debatable and might 
depend upon the kind of announcement made in Athens 

i. Yugoslav Government maintains its attitude that development 
of Balkan entente has no relation to Trieste question. Foreign Sec- 
retary said he wished to assure us that Yugoslav Government has 
no intention of utilizing development of Balkan entente to reinforce 
its position on Trieste. (He then referred to the instructions to Ve- 
lebit reported separately.) He said that by the same token the Tri- 
este question should not be utilized for the profit of Italy 

5. Foreign Secretary then said he would speak frankly to me 
about the nature of the demarche which | had made on May 22 
Yugoslav Government thought that demarche did not correspond to 
the present cordial state of US-Yugoslav relations and that it went 
a littl far in making recommendations, particularly on what 
should be said in the communique. I replied that a careful survey 
of the totality of my remarks would demonstrate that it had been 
made in a spirit of amity and friendly counsel and that it should be 
so regarded. Foreign Secretary said that if US considered exchange 
of views on development Balkan entente desirable that this could 
be done in different and, perhaps, a more appropriate manner. | 
asked him what he had in mind and particularly if he was think- 
ing of some sort of conference in view of the fact that the United 
Kingdom shared generally our point of view. He said he was not 
thinking of a conference but the two governments could easily 
make arrangements for an exchange of views if we thought it de- 
sirable 

6. Foreign Secretary then said that Yugoslav Government would 
take into account the observations which we had made but did not 
commit himself as to what might be put in the communique 

7. In order to have Yugoslav Government attitude fully under- 
stood, Foreign Secretary has instructed Velebit to explain its atti- 
tude to Foreign Office in London without awaiting demarche by 
British Chargé here. Mates has also been instructed to see the Sec- 
retary on this subject.’ 


‘For an accownt of Dulles’ conversation with Mates, see telegram 1253 to Bel 
grade, supra 
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* Popovic said that the meeting of the Balkan Foreign Ministers 
would probably be about the end of June rather than in July 

9. In a general discussion which followed the Foreign Secretary s 
reply « was made evident that that part of our demarche which 
reads “while we do not wish to argue the question of whether or 
not Italian reaction could be permitted to delay the development of 
cooperative relations between Yugoslavia, etc.” has touched a very 
sensitive nerve. Both Popovic and Bebler argued at great length 
that Yugoslav Government cannot accept implications of this state 
ment as it removes from discussion one of the most important and 
vital points. I reiterated to them that Italian reaction to the con 
version of the entente into a military alliance is a political fact 
which we must all take into account irrespective of Yugoslav Gov 
ernment opinion on unreasonableness of Italian attitude. My at 
tempt to avon’ arguing this port met with little success and 
evoked from Foremn Secretary caustic remarks re Italian intransi 
gence in attaining our common defense goals 

10. In contrast to Saturday s interview we were able to avoid re 
criminations and my estimate is that some sober second thought 
has occurred over weekend. In spite of acrimonious exchanges | be 
lveve demarche has had good effect and in any case we have re 
ceived what is tantamount to invitation from Yugoslav Govern- 
ment to continue discussions. If as now appears probable US-UK 
Yugoslavia agreement on Trieste is concluded in next few days 
perhaps we can influence developments re Balkan pact in less 
heated atmosphere 

11. British demarche not yet made and this may be dealt with in 
London with Velebit. Mallet returning to Belgrade 28th British 
Charge informed my interview today 

12. French Ambassador's instructions not yet firm but hopes be 
able approach Yugoslav Government by May 26 


RIpDLERERGER 
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No. 342 
$ Telegrarn 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, June 3, 1954—2 p. m. 


2881. I had long talk with Foreign Minister Monday? along lines 
Deptel 3364% (see also Embtel 2854, May 29*) on Ankara pact devel- 
opments in light Tito’s visit here. Am confident Greeks will do 
their best to hold public commitments within framework our views 
but we must suppose that Tito talks will result in substantive ad- 
vance of alliance project. Also we shall be lucky if public oratory 
can be kept reasonably close to level set by Ankara visit some 
weeks ago. 

New Italian Ambassador rushed here to present Italian case 
before Tito visit. He arrived Monday evening presented his letters 
and talked with Papagos and Foreign Minister next morning and 
called on me yesterday. From his account of his talks I doubt if he 
yet has been effective. He labors Trieste issue on which we have 
already given Greeks heavy dose ana by implication at least he 
maintains “veto” theme. Nonetheless Greeks have stopped upbraid- 
ing Italians (Deptel 33835) and have taken note that Trieste settle- 
ment will take time and require delicate negotiation. 

Knowing that Yugoslav Ambassador will have hand in present 
transactions I then called on him and am glad I did. He was in 
dreadful state and declared Palermo speech proves Italians “never” 
want real Trieste settlement. He developed in higher key Popovic 
argument reported Belgrade’s 1269.6 We had long friendly discus- 
sion and he grew calmer, part of his anxiety doubtless being due to 
general responsibilities of Tito visit which is laid on in grand 
manner. 

Kyrou informs me in strict confidence he and Popovic last 
evet\ing agreed on tentative text of communiqué “which should sat- 





‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Belgrade, London, Rome, and Paris 

2May 31 

"Telegram 3364, May 27, instructed the Embassies in Greece and Turkey “dis- 
creetly” to emphasize the desire of the United States that any new military pacts 
entered into by those countries be submitted to the North Atlantic Council for the 
information of all NATO members. (760.5/5-2454) 

*In teiegram 2854, Cannon expressed his general approbation of the points made 
in telegram 3364. (760.5/5-2954) 

‘Telegram 3383, May 29, instructed the Embassies in Greece and Turkey to re- 
quest the governments of those countries to cease publicly placing the entire respon- 
sibility for the Trieste impact on the Italians. (760.5/5-2754) 

*Telegram 1269, May 28, reported that Popovic refused to accept Italian consent 
as a condition fer a Balkan military alliance. (760.5/5-2854) 
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isfy everyone’. They have chosen to use French text and it would 
state alliance project determined on but details would be “‘etabli’’ 
by meeting of Foreign Ministers. He is quite proud of this pointing 
out it mentions no date for signature nor even for meeting and if 
French word is translated as “established” it is vague enough to 
mean almost anything.’ 

CANNON 


" For text of the Greek-Yugoslav communiqué following Tito’s visit, see Documents 
RLLA) for 1954, p. 194 


No. 343 
1 Telegran 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 11, 1954—7 p. m. 


5679. At first meeting re Balkan alliance today, exploratory dis- 
cussion was based principally on text contained Deptel 6707.2 Brit- 
ish and French representatives could express only personal views 
They concurred generally on all points except paragraphs 6 and 7. 


They put question whether following alternative might be ex- 
plored: 

Rather than Greece and Turkey seeking commensurate commit- 
ments from Yugoslavia, as part of treaty or in advance of signing 
agreement, might some kind of less formal and more gradual link 
between NATO and Balkan alliance be created? This might be in 
form of committee of liaison between NATO and Balkan staff or 
committee, which, it is understood, is being or is to be set up. Their 
reason for introducing this suggestion was opinion that Balkan 
partners, while apparently alive to necessity of adjusting guaran- 
tees to NATO obligations, might view commitments suggested by 
US as extending scope of alliance beyond balkan area. More gradu- 
al ‘link” might provide adequate framework for development of 
military cooperation and step by step closer association of Yugo- 
slavia with NATO, and at same time give necessary reassurance to 
other NATO members that Yugoslavia would be reliable associate. 
French and British representatives probably will have more defi- 
nitely crystallized ideas at next meeting. Embassy suggests this 





‘Repeated for information to Puris, Ankara, Beigrade, and Athens 
2Not printed. (760.5/6-1054) 
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proposal, if feasible, might permit desirable degree of flexibility in 
terms for Yugoslav cooperation. 

British and French representatives fully concurred in importance 
of Greece and Turkey giving fullest possible information to NAC 
before signing new agreement. It was agreed we should explore 
question of making approach (probably individually by US, UK 
and/or France) to Greeks and Turks along line of paragraph 8, 
bearing in mind: (a) desirability of doing so soon, in view of appar- 
ent rapid progress of Balkan partners; and (b), on other hand, inad- 
visability of raising discussion at time which might interfere with 
Trieste negotiations. 

Also agree we should try to formulate ideas of how we believe 
Balkan alliance should be presented to NAC, in order to obtain fa- 
vorable reception. It was suggested that, after we have clearer idea 
what specific provisions may be and what is desirable, individual 
members of NATO might be informally canvassed before any gen- 
eral discussion. 

Next meeting planned for June 16. 

ALDRICH 


No. 344 
} Telegran 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 14, 1954—7: 11 p.m. 

6811. Ref: London 5679.2 

Since June 11 meeting centered on US views presume June 16 
Working Group session will concentrate on British and French 
views. Following however may be useful US representative in con- 
nection questions raised in reftel: 

Purpose paragraphs 6 and 7 Deptel 6707" was to point up possi- 
bility imbalance in obligations which might be incurred by Greece, 
Turkey (and indirectly NATO) on one hand and Yugoslavia on 
other through Balkan Alliance, depending upon aciual terms alli- 
ance. Our principal concern is that Greece Turkey should, in draft- 
ing final terms alliance, bear in mind implications therein for 
NATO, inferences likely be drawn therefrom by individual NATO 
members, and advisability being prepared reassure NAC in detail 





'Drafted and signed for the Secretary by Adair and cleared in BNA, EE, WE, L, 
and NEA/GTL. Repeated to Paris, Athens, Ankara, and Belgrade 

*Supra 

"Not printed (760.5/6-1054) 
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that alliance does not conflict with major NATO interests. No com- 
ment on suggested committee of liaison paragraph 2 reftel in ab- 
sence further information on what British French have in mind. 

With respect question approach to Greeks Turks along line para- 
graph & Deptel 6707, in view approaches already made to Greece 
Turkey by US, UK, France relative to timing of alliance vis-a-vis 
Trieste aegotiations, and cooperative attitude with which our de- 
marche received, we believe US, UK, France should carefully avoid 
giving impression interference which might well be resented and 
jeopardize present opportunity we have for moderating develop- 
ment. UK, French representatives on Working Group should be in- 
formed that US views expressed reftel 6400* have been given infor- 
mally to Greeks and Turks through Embassies Athens, Ankara 
(Athens telegram to Department 2880 [288/], London 104; Ankara 
to Department 1314, London 70.5) If UK and/or French suggest 
their governments might express similar views to appropriate 
Greek and Turk officials you might state we feel Greek, Turk Gov- 
ernments sufficiently aware this position and that further ap- 
proach at this time might be undesirable. US believes next formal 
approach to Greeks and Turks should await occasion when US, 
UK, France are in position make concrete suggestions based on 
knowledge proposed terms of alliance. 

Department reserving opinion on suggestion informal canvass in- 
dividual NATO members prior NAC discussion. Believe answer this 
question may depend upon actual terms alliance and degree diffi- 
culty foreseen in NAC. 

If personal views UK, French representatives mentioned reftel 
are confirmed at June 16 meeting, we apparently have meeting of 
minds on following points: 


1. North Atlantic Treaty does not contain aay absolute prohibi- 
tion military alliance between NATO and non-NATO country. 

2. NAT does not give NATO member right of veto such an alli- 
ance negotiated by another member. 

3. Greek-Turk-Yugoslav military alliance inevitable and not 
likely be delayed indefinitely. 

4. Balkan Alliance could, depending upon terms, have indirect 
effect extending NATO commitments. 

5. Development alliance terms should be closely followed with a 
view to corrective action in event of (a) any possible conflict with 
NAT and (b) any possible imbalance of obligations especially rela- 
tive to NATO implications. 


*Same as telegram 3364 to Athens; see footnote 3, Document 342 

*Telegram 2881 is Document 342; telegram 1314 from Ankara, June 10, reported 
that Warren emphasized to the Turks the importance to NATO of any military com- 
mitments undertaken by Turkey outside of NATO. (760.5/6-1054) 
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6. Greece Turkey should present alliance plans in fullest possible 
detail to NAC sufficiently in advance of signature to give NATO 
partners feeling their views, if any, will be given friendly consider- 
ation. 


Background material mentioned first paragraph Deptel 6707 air 
pouched special courier ETA London 2 or 3 pm Wednesday. 
DULLES 


No. 345 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 17, 1954—2 p. m 


5797. Balkan Alliance Group second meeting. British representa- 
tive informed us of Greek request that Britain endeavor persuade 
Italian Government take “more reasonable’ attitude toward alli- 
ance. Foreign Office does not believe any further such representa- 
tion should be made to Italians now. British Embassies Washington 
and Paris have been instructed inform Department and French 


Foreign Office 

British »nd French had reports similar to Athens 2958 to Depart- 
ment® that Greek concept would provide for automatic military as- 
sistance in event of attack by or through Bulgaria, but more flexi- 
ble provisions comparable to Article V of NAT in event of other 
attack. They also had reports along line of numbered sub-para- 
graphs (3) and (4) of Ankara’s 1331 to Department,* that Turks ap- 
peared concerned that entire areas of three partners (i.e. particu- 
larly including Turkey's Eastern frontiers) should be covered by al- 
liance formula, and French believed Turks would shortly approach 
US/UK/French for consultation in matter 

Foreign Office instructed that it did not favor an arrangement 
which would provide for automatic assistance in one area and more 
equivocal commitments in others, because (1) such distinction 
might open up way to maneuver and undesirable uncertainty in co- 
operation among partners or by them with other powers, and (2) 
any provision for completely automatic military assistance might 





‘Repeated to Paris, Athens, Ankara, and Belgrade 

*Telegram 2958, June |1, reported that the Ankara Pact Council of Ministers 
planned to meet in Belgrade between July 10 and 20 to formalize the military alli 
ance. (760.5/6-1154) 

‘Not printed. (711.56382/6-1454) 
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be viewed as resulting in too great an extension (even though indi- 
rect) of NATO commitments and be repellent to at least some 
NATO members. French believe effort should be to cover whole of 
the partners’ frontiers by guarantees similar, probably, to Article 
V of NAT. 

British and French representatives elucidated somewhat their 
thoughts re a link between NATO and Balkan alliance. The objec- 
tive would be to coordinate military arrangements of Balkan part- 
ners with those of NATO and ensure that Yugoslav participation 
commensurate with benefits. It would ultimately mean integration 
Balkan plans and command structure with those of SACEUR, prob- 
ably, if possible, through CINCSOUTH. This would of course have 
to be worked out at some stage by SACEUR and in consultation 
with the partners. But in any event it is envisaged that with cre- 
ation of Balkan military alliance, a staff or committee should be 
established to consult and coordinate with appropriate NATO mili- 
tary command; and, eventually, probably also a political commis- 
sion to consult with NAC. Overall provision for such arrangements 
might be made by an exchange of protocols guaranteeing assistance 
and consultation between Balkan alliance and NATO, similar to 
those proposed for EDC. British and French representatives did not 
have precise ideas for timing of effecting such arrangements; latter 
said he believed French would generally favor trying to see them 
completed as rapidly as possible, perhaps by time of actual signing 
of treaty, while British felt more time for step-by-step process 
might be required. 

British and French were informed, accordance Deptel 6811,* that 
US has informally given Greeks and Turks its views re referring 
alliance plans to NAC and believes further approach at this time 
might be undesirable. They concurred. They felt, however, we 
might try to be prepared with questions or suggestions, particular- 
ly in view of possibly imminent approach from Turks. Group will 
meet tomorrow morning June 18 to outline suggestions for consid- 
eration by superiors. Headings might include: 


(1) Expression of welcome by US/UK/French of current develop- 
ments. 

(2) Suggestion thai guarantees might be in flexible terms similar 
Article V of NAT. 

(3) Question of just what Turks (or Greeks) have in mind to pro- 
vide for guarantees by Yugoslavs to assist in event Greece and 
Turkey become involved as result of their NATO obligations. 

(4) Implications re military coordination with NATO. 

(5) Suggestion of commission for political liaison with NAC. 





*Supra 
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(6) Importance of informing NATO members in fullest possible 
detail and sufficiently in advance to permit consideration. 

(7) Suggestion that treaty (like Ankara Pact) should include pro- 
vision that alliance shall not affect Greece aid Turkey's NATO 
rights and obligations 


British and French officially agreed numbered points 1-6 Depte! 
6811, assuming “corrective action” in point 5 refers to drafting 
Stage of treaty 

ALDRICH 


No. 346 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Lonpon, June 18, 1954—7 p. m 

5846. Balkan Alliance Group Third Meeting. French representa- 
tive urged that if US/UK/France are not approached soon by 
Turks (or Greeks) we should make demarche to Greeks and Turks, 
to give them our views re alliance. He first suggested June 22 as 
date for proposed demarche, but at end of meeting modified this to 
“as soon as possible.” Reason for urging prompt action was French 
Foreign Office felt possible difficulties might be forestailed if tri- 
partite views were conveyed to Greeks and Turks before process of 
drafting terms of alliance were too far along. US representative re- 
iterated US felt further approach at this time might be undesirable 
and believed next approach should be when US/UK/France are in 
position make concrete suggestions based on knowledge proposed 
terms; doubted that Department would wish to agree to proposed 
initiative, but would submit proposal for consideration. US repre- 
sentative also expressed personal view that if anv initiative should 
be taken by US/UK/France in approaching Greeks and Turks, that 
might best be done in each capital by one speaking for all three, 
rather than as a tripartite demarche, in order that it be completely 
informal and possibly avoid risk of promoting doubt or questions 
on part of other NATO members 

French also suggested we should try to have draft of treaty pre- 
sented to NAC for consideration as svon as agreed at expert level 
among three Balkan partners. US representative agreed presenta- 
tion of alliance plans to NATO should allow genuine consideration 
by all NATO partners, but suggested method and timing probably 


'Repeated for information to Paris, Athens, Ankara, and Belgrade 
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should await further knowledge on part US/UK/France re pro- 
posed terms, and in any event would require careful thought 

French idea for substance of proposed demarche was that Greeks 
and Turks should be informed that West's ultimate objective is in- 
tegration of Yugoslavia into western defense structure, and US 
UK/France consider that 

(1) NAC must be consulted before Balkan military alliance is con- 
cluded; 

(2) Greek/Turkish obligations under NATO should be specifically 
safeguarded; 

(3) Terms of reciprocal obligations on part of Yugoslavs should be 
explained, 

(4) Obligations for joint action might be similar to Article V of 
NAT, 

(5) Provision should be made for political liaison between NATO 
and Balkan alliance, probably through a ministerial counci! and 
committee; and 

(6) Military arrangements under Balkan alliance should be such 
as to fit into NATO military arrangements for Southeast Europe 


US representative said he personally believed such statement 
would go considerably further than we should at this time, because 
(1) US/UK/France cannot speak for NATO, particularly with re- 
spect to integration of Yugoslavia into western defense structure or 
formal recognition of Balkan alliance by NATO which is implied in 
specific suggestion for political liaison. (2) Similarly, US/UK 
France should not at this stage invite discussion of specific military 
arrangements. (3) Immediate purpose should simply be to learn 
nature of proposed terms of alliance and, as appropriate, take steps 
to assure that it does not conflict with Greece and Turkey's NATO 
obligations or does not result in objectionable imbalance of obliga- 
tions, and that proper consideration by NATO partners is permit- 
ted. British representatives generally supported this position 

lt was agreed that group at next meeting June 21 would, unless 
otherwise instructed, draft for consideration of Department and re 
spective Foreign Offices text of possible statement for use if it 
should be decided to make representations to Greeks and/or Turks 
It would consist of general reassurance that development of Balkan 
military alliance is welcomed by US/UK/France as step toward 
closer political and military association of Yugoslavia with west, re- 
minder that it must be carefully and properly presented to NATO 
partners for consultation, explanation that US/UK/France wish to 
assure satisfactory handling with NATO, and, to this end, general 
questions or suggestions on points which are of concern to US 

ALDRICH 
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No. 347 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 29, 1954—7:17 p.m 
1385. You may find it useful in following up Popovic information 
Belgrade telegram 1357 to Dept rpted separately to Athens and 
Ankara*) to express Department's appreciation and interest in in- 
formation re Soviet Ambassador. You might if it seemed useful 
continue to outline two of considerations which prompt Depart- 
ment’s interest: first of course interest in imminent Soviet moves 
particularly, in present case, as regards Balkan alliance. We agree 
recent suggestion that pattern of Soviet action suggests logical next 
counter-move in Balkans might be offer some form mutual non-ag- 
gression pact with Balkan Entente partners and perhaps also Bul- 
garia Hungary Rumania and Albania. This would also fit in with 
recent broader moves in Soviet peace offensive designed divide and 
weaken Western World. Second consideration to US revolves 
around recent process of “normalization” between Yugoslavia and 
USSR/ satellites. Yugoslavs cannot be unaware that, while we be- 
lieve we understand their motives, progress this direction gives rise 
to questions in minds some supporters our policies towards Yugo- 
slavia and furnishes ammunition to opponents. This connection it 
is reassuring and useful for Yugoslavs keep us as fully informed as 
possible as regards actual state “normalization” in order that we 
may in full confidence meet adverse criticism re our Yugoslav 
policy which is constantly directed toward us. We therefore appre- 
ciative this information from Popovic as well as information given 
our mission in Moscow (Moscow telegram 1510 to Department not 
repeated all addressees*) and our mission in Budapest (Budapest 
telegram 703 to Department, not repeated all addressees*) 

You may also, should course of any conversation pursuant to 
above indicate it would be useful to do so, reiterate to Popovic our 
basic approval of impetus towards Balkan military alliance. In 
doing so you will of course maintain usual cautions re timing and 


‘Drafted by Marcy; cleared in RA, EE, EUR, and NEA/GTI, and signed for the 
Secretary by Thurston. Repeated for information to Moscow, Athens, and Ankara 

Telegram 1357, June 28, reported that the Soviet Ambassador in Yugoslavia. 
Valkov, had urgently requested an interview with Tito, which Popovic thought 
might have something to do with the Balkan military alliance. (760 .5/6-2854) 

‘Telegram 1510, June |, reported that the Soviets had harassed the Yugoslav Am 
bassador. (601 6861/6-154) 

‘Telegram 703, June 24, reported that the Soviets had afforded the Yugoslavs ex 
treme:y solicitous treatment at a Budapest Danube committee meeting earlier in 
June. (940 5301 /6-2454 
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Trieste as well as NATO complications: we have impression this 
connection that while we conveyed this basic approval to Yugoslavs 
during your demarche of May 22 (Belgrade telegram 1246 to De- 
partment not repeated Moscow*) we have not been as forthcoming 
this regard vis-a-vis Yugoslavs as we have vis-a-vis Greeks and 
Turks 

DULLES 


No. 248 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECREY PRIORITY WasninorTon, July 2, 1954—7 p. m 

20. Italian Ambassador called on Merchant July 2 under instruc- 
tions leaving memorandum substance follows 

Athens meeting on Balkan Pact*® might be concluded before July 
5 with full agreement on final text. Text might be presented to 
NAC prior to meeting Foreign Ministers Greece, Turkey and Yugo 
slavia in Belgrade between July 12 and 18. This would mean NAC 
discussion would occur at most sensitive time of Trieste negotia- 
tions, compelling Italy take unfavorable position on Balkan Alli- 
ance, thus having bad effect for Trieste negotiations and general 
relations amongst NATO countries. Italy feels it unwise jeopardize 
for matter only few weeks these projects so related to closer coop- 
eration these vital areas. Italy has spoken to Turks asking them 
confidentially approach Greeks and Yugoslavs to harmonize timing 
Athens and Belgrade meetings with Trieste negotiations. Italy asks 
US and UK support such action 

Merchant stated US would give prompt consideration matter and 
would advise Italian Ambassador our views, adding Italy must real. 
ize however that momentum behind Balkan Pact is powerful and 
one could only hope for slight delay 

Italian Ambassador spoke only in terms of slight delay, focussing 
on Italy's fears of effect of publicity indicating final agreement on 


‘Drafted by Wolf and Marcy and cleared in EUR, GTI, EE. and WE. Repeated to 
Belgrade for action and to London, Ankara, Paris, and Rome for informertion 

“Copies of the memorandum of conversation and of the memorandum left with 
Merchant are in file 760 5/7-254 

°A committee compoeed of representatives from Yugoslavia, Greece, and Turkey 
was meeting in early July in Athens for the purpose of drafting a Balkan military 
alhance 
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conclusion present Athens meeting concluded July 5 or 6. He spoke 
of waiting a week or ten days in order have Trieste and Balkan 
matters proceed concurrently. 

Department does not contemplate demarche by US to Greeks, 
Turks or Yugoslavs at this time, not having information indicating 
that this is now required. However in order judge what action ad- 
visable on Italian memorandum, request best advice Embassy 
Athens can obtain informally from Greeks as to timing for all 
stages negotiation and conclusion Balkan Pact and any indication 
nature public statements likely to be issued at end present Athens 
talks. Further request you informally apprise Greeks of Italian de- 
marche explaining that in accordance our understanding agreed 
timetable Italian fears not warranted and we wish we able so 
inform them. We have understood that text agreed to by Athens 
specialist meeting would not be made available to US, UK and 
France until agreed text developed (Deptel 3052 to Athens*). We 
have accordingly refrained from commenting, other than broad 
suggestion made Deptel 3657 Athens,® on preliminary draft texts, 
in belief that Entente powers expected consult us before final text 
agreed on or publicized. We would appreciate confirmation this un- 
derstanding, for we would tend concur with Italian view if there 
were any prospect that communiqueés following Athens meeting im- 
plied that text of alliance was final. We are not yet prepared 
commit ourselves actively to lobby for Balkan alliance before NAC, 
and will not be in a position to do so until we have considered pri- 
vately, proposed text. Believe all concerned will agree that develop- 
ments in informal NAC meeting June 30 (Polto 3°) indicate desir- 
ability most careful and considered preparation bet. ¢ © ny public 
action on part any nation concerned gives impression thai text re- 
sulting from specialists meeting more than recommencations to 
Ministers and that NATO (or US, UK and France) will be present- 
ed with fait accompli. 

In your discretion you may also discuss with Birgi or appropriate 
member Turkish delegation along these lines. 

London advise UK and French members Balkan working group 

DULLES 


*The reference is apparently erroneous; telegram 3053 to Athens does not concern 
the Balkan Pact 

"Telegram 3657, June 24, stated that the United States would refrain from com 
mer’ on the Balkan military arrangement until draft agreements had been made 
avatiable. (760.5/6-2554) 

*Polto 3 reported that the Netherlands and Italian representatives at the NAC 
meeting of June 30 had expressed reservations concerning the role of the NAC in 
the consideration of the Balkan military pact. (740.5/7-154) 
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No. 349 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom'* 


TOP SECRET NIACT WasuincTon, July &, 1954—7:12 p. m 


146. Concur London's 100° that representations required. Ex- 
panding thereon, we propose following. We believe time factor re- 
quires demarches be undertaken in any case by July 19 at latest 

We envisage demarches not only in Athens and Ankara but also 
in Belgrade, all of which should cover following points 

(1) We are all seeking to make Balkan Alliance something which 
not only does not conflict with NATO but which supports in every 
way possible goals of Westerr solidarity, defense capability and 
unity. If alliance appropriately drafted, it can well serve these pur- 
poses, and should be susceptible of warm welcome by NATO 
powers. On the other hand if alliance on its own terms raises prob- 
lems for NATO members or if presented to NATO in way which 
fails to take into consideration genuine iiterest of other NATO na- 
tions, disservice to cause of West will result 

(2) Following aspects of draft in our opinion require further con- 
sideration if they are not to raise serious questions in NATO and 
have unfortunate effects we all wish to avoid 


(a) Article 2 is of “automatic” type. We believe this clause will 
give greatest trouble to NATO members, including ourselves. This 
departure from formula of Article 5 of NAT may prompt some 
NATO nations to state that their NATO obligations would not re- 

uire them to go to war if Greece or Turkey involved as result of 

lkan Pact. This would tend to create impression in Soviet mind 
of division on Balkan Alliance and would present cause of friction 
within NATO. Apparently small drafting changes could cure this 
point, and in interest of solidarity of West, we believe highly desir- 
able 

(b) Article 7 uires clarification with respect to reference to 
UN Charter. Would article only be operative in case of Security 
Council action which would be open to Soviet veto? Is it intended 
post-occupation Germany be covered? 

ic) Reference to Chapter & of UN Charter seems to us unwise 
General reference to UN Charter preferable or reference to Article 


'Drafted by Wolf. ceared in EF. WE. EUR, NEA/GTI, L. and G: and signed by 
Dulles. Repeated for action to Athens and Ankara and for information to Belgrade 
Paris, and Rome 

"Telegram 100, July 7, recommended that the United States, United Kingdom 
and France imetruct their respective Ambassadors in Greece and Turkey to express 
the concern of their governments about the articles im the draft military treaty 
which appeared to conflict with the articles of the North Atlantic Treaty. (7605/7 
74) The draft military treaty was transmitted to the Department of State in tele 
gram 36 from Athens, July 6. (760.5/7-654) 
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1, as we have often said. Same issue arose and was satisfactorily 
resolved re drafting Ankara Pact 


We feel that presentation to NAC based on text which does 
not cure these issues as well as fact that some points still unre- 
solved amongst Greek, Turk and Yugoslavs, would be premature 
and prejudicial. Highly desirable to have all these points resolved 
amongst 3 Balkan powers prior to (a) any formai presentation ol 

in Council and ‘b) signature of pact. While we would see 
opection whatsoever and perhaps some benefit Kvrou having 
exploratory talks with Permanent Representatives on very confi- 
ial basis, presentation to NAC for comments should in our 
view and in interest solidarity NATO, be postponed until these 


matters are resolved if unfortunate results are to be avowed 
1) We reiterate we wish to see full NATO support for alliance 
and believe that full US, UK, and French support for alliance in 
NATO could be given if these problems resolved on expert level 
and NATO nations given feeling they would have opportunity to 
develop views in orderly way for consideration 

») While we appreciate this may upset time table of signing 
treaty at Ministers meeting on July 20, we believe issues adequate 
ly important and effect on NATO sufficiently serious to indicate 
that this course of action should be followed 

We note London's 100 suggests parallel approaches by US, UK 
and French Ambassadors in Athens and Ankara. Prefer suggestion 
in London's 61° that US, UK or France speak for all three in 
Athens. Suggests UK representative speak for all three in Belgrade 
and that US make approaches in Athens and French in Ankara 

For information US representatives only, separate telegram fol 


lows instructing Embassy Belgrade make further purely US ap 


proach 
Would particularly appreciate any comments Thompsen may 
wish make re relationship this exercise to Trieste problem 
DULLES 


Not printed w) 
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No. 350 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


POP SECRET WasnHincrTon, July &, 1954—7:12 p. m 


a) 


29. As soon as feasible following tripartite demarche foreseen by 
Depte!l 146° to London, Ambassador Riddleberger should make uni- 
lateral US demarche along following lines preferably, we think but 
subject your discretion, to Marsha! Tito 


As the Yugoslavs are aware the US considers that the develop- 
ng Balkan Alliance between Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey can 
and should represent an important element of strength in Free 
World defenses. We conceive it to be an integral part of our overall 
policy toward Yugoslavia which, as the Yugoslavs know, is based 
on the Yugoslav contribution to defense of Free World. We believe 
that, because of our common interests with the Yugoslavs, we have 
the right to discuss these matters with them even though formally 
the US is not a direct party of the proposed Alliance 
2. First point is basically matter of tactics. Our concept of the 
Balkan Alliance requires that it be fully compatible with and 
hence make a contribution to NATO: conversely that it not repre- 
sent a negative element. In order for this to be so, sensibilities of 
NATO members must be given due consideration for in a very real 
sense the strength of both the Alliance and of NATO are interre- 
lated. While, of course, technical legal approval by NATO is not in 
volved we are convinced that NATO members must be given full 
and adequate opportunity to consider substance of Alliance as it re 
lates to their individual obligations and commitments. This connec- 
tion, if final text is such that US, UK and France can unreservedly 
endorse it, we anticipate no insurmountable difficulties. Further- 
more, if text is of such a nature, we can see no real reason why 
complete text should not be given NAC, though we are of open 
mind as to whether such action tactically desirable 
3. As regards substance of proposed Alliance, and this has an im- 
portant bearing on the reletionship of the Alliance to NATO, while 
we are concerned that Article I] seems to go somewhat beyond Ar- 
ticle V of the North Atlantic Treaty ‘and thus will cause difficulty 
in NATO which might prompt one or more NATO members to re- 
serve their position as regards action in the event Greece and 
Turkey involved in war by reason of automatic nature of Article 
Il), we also note Article VII does not seem equally bind Yugoslavia 
in the event Greece and Turkey are involved in a war by reason of 
their NATO obligations. The difficulty here seems to us to revolve 
around reference to “United Nations Charter” in Article VII and 
possible reference to Chapter VIII of United Nations Charter in pre- 
amble. As we informed Yugoslavia, Greece and Turkey at time 


‘Drafted by Marcy and signed by Dulles Repeated for information te Athens 
Ankara, London, T' aris, and Rome 
Supra 
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Balkan Entente was drafted, in our view reference to Chapter VIII 
is undesirable because it raises rea! possibilities of effective action 
being prevented by a Soviet veto. 

4. We are similarly concerned with what we understand to have 
been Yugoslav reaction Greek and Turk desire make reference in a 
special article to cooperation with other international organizations 
whose purpose is reinforcing international peace and security, and 
wonder if this and the previous point do not reflect a basic attitude 
which we feel must be fully and frankly explored. We have the 
feeling that perhaps the Yugoslav attitude flows from a belief that 
their growing relations with the West will ultimately involve them 
in closer relations with the Italians which might give the Italians 
some unfair advantage over them. (Ref last para Athens 37 to De- 
partment*). While we, of course, understand the Yugoslav position 
on this broad question, and would not expect the Yugoslavs to ac- 
quiesce in any relationship which would in fact give the Italians an 
unfair advantage, we believe all concerned are agreed fundamen- 
tally that closer Italo-Yugoslav relations are inevitable if Yugoslav- 
ia and the Western nations pursue their present courses, and that 
such relations are in fact necessary and desirable. All our present 
actions revolve around such a rapprochement: Trieste solution is 
just first step which must pave the way for creation of necessary 
interrelationships between Alliance, US, UK, French-Yugoslav 


military planning, Italizn-Yugoslav planning, possible Italo-Yugo- 
slav treaty relation, end some practical, though not necessarily 
formal relationship with NATO. While we have not as yet any 
clear vision of how these she magpie y aoa develop, we are con- 


vinced that they must develop and believe that to be fruitful the 
relationships between any and all of the nations concerned must 
progressively reflect and not shy away from this inevitability. 

5. In the light of the foregoing substantial issues, regarding 
which we really do not believe we are at variance as between our- 
selves and the Yugoslavs, tripartite powers (US, UK and France) 
have asked the Greeks, Turks and Yugoslavs to reconsider some as- 
pects of the present draft Alliance, in the hope that they will be 
willing again to consult and to eliminate the elements in the 
present draft which we see as points of discord. We nize and 
concur in the very real sense of urgency of the three Balkan part- 
ners and their desire to conclude the Alliance as rapidly as possi- 
ble, but believe they they will agree with us that unless the Alli- 
ance not only reflects full confidence among the Alliance partners 
but also acquires that support among NATO members which is es- 
sential to its success, the purposes of the Alliance partners them- 
selves and the best interests of the free world in general will not 
have been well served. 

End of points to be using in making démarche. 


In preparing the foregoing points the Department has been 
guided not only by the substantive issues of the draft Alliance 
which concern us, but also by the belief (which has been strength- 





"Telegram 37, July 6, stated that Yugoslavia was not interested in becoming asso- 
ciated with NATO. (760.5/7-654) 
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ened by the broad approach taken by the Yugoslavs in their re- 
quest for high level economic discussions with the US) that the 
Yugoslavs may be seeking some broad guidance and reassurance as 
regards our overall purposes in dealing with Yugoslavia. We are 
conscious in this connection of the far-reaching beneficial effects of 
Churchill's discussions with Tito during Tito’s visit to London. 
While we are not in any position to go as far as Churchill in giving 
assurances to the Yugoslavs at this time, we believe the Ambassa- 
dor can, by speaking of broad issues rather than directing himself 
to factual or drafting points in the text of the Alliance itself, ac- 
complish much the same purpose in persuading Tito that we are 
not in fact trying to booby-trap him but are really concerned at the 
overall effectiveness of the regiona! arrangement we all wish to see 
created. Ambassador may, however, also draw on discussion textual 
issues contained Deptel 146, if he so desires. 

DULLES 


No. 351 
760.5/7-1444 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY WASHINGTON, July 15, 1954—6 p. m. 


129. Believe as appropriate occasion arises representatives tripar- 
tite powers should now reflect general encouragement we feel as 
result apparent imminent agreement between Greeks, Turks and 
Yugoslavs on text which, while we cannot commit ourselves offi- 
cially until we see final draft we believe we will be able whole- 
heartedly support before NATO and with Italians (Ankara’s 63 and 
672). Feeling we should inject some encouragement this juncture 
heightened by situation reported Belgrade telegram 37° and 





'Drafted by Marcy; cleared in WE, RA, BNA, GTI, and NEA; and signed for the 
Secretary by Thurston. Repeated for action to Ankara, Belgrade, and London, and 
for information to Paris and Rome. 

®Telegram 63 from Ankara, July 14, recounted a conversation between Warren 
and Birgi in which the former was assured that the Turks would do all they could 
to make consistent the articles of the military alliance with those of the North At- 
lantic Treaty. (760.5/7-1454) Telegram 67, July 15, expressed Warren's hope that the 
United States would support Turkish assurances to the Italian Government that the 
military pact would not conflict with the North Atlantic Treaty. (760.5/7-1554) 

*Telegram 37 from Belgrade, July 14, reported that the Yugoslavs were bitter 
about the delay in signing the military pact and that they attributed this delay to 
U.S. pressure. (760.5/7-1454) 
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Ankara telegram 68 to Department.‘ Suggest US representatives 
Athens and Ankara seek occasion express our appreciation to gov- 
ernments to which accredited that the Greeks and Turks accepted 
our observations in the spirit they were intended, and that they 
successfully undertook the difficult task of bringing the Yugoslavs 
around to an acceptable position. Riddleberger may similarly find 
occasion convey our feeling of encouragement to Yugoslavs that 
they, Greeks and Turks now appear to be on threshold of agree- 
ment on text which can meet NATO problem. 

We hope Greek, Turk, Yugoslav negotiations on revised text will 
be terminated expeditiously in order allow presentation to NAC a 
suitable period prior Ministerial meeting and signature which we 
now understand scheduled for around July 30. Would also appreci- 
ate information as to what soundings Greeks and Turks have al- 
ready made with other NATO members, and their reactions. 

DULLES 





‘Telegram 68, July 15, reported that the Greeks were much more pessimistic 
about the chances for the early conclusion of a military pact than were the Turks 
(760.5/7-1554) 


No. 352 
15 7-1654 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Turkey (Warren) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET ANKARA, July 16, 1954—5 p. m. 


75. Re Athens’ 1i1, July 15 and Belgrade’s 37, July 14.? It seems 
to us that US may have some responsibility for calming current jit- 
ters in Belgrade, Athens and Rome on subject proposed Balkan alli- 
ance. Unlike their partners Turks have shown themselves willing, 
largely on basis our influence, to approach questions of timing, pre- 
liminary preparations, and presentation to and link with NATO so- 
berly and judiciously, with realization alliance, to have value in 
collective defense, must rest on solid, well-constructed foundation, 
located in a friendly environment. 

As Birgi has argued at length with Greek and Yugoslav Ambas- 
sadors here, Balkan partners decided as long ago as Brione meeting 
Italy must be brought into pact at earliest date. Tito repeated this 
in strongest terms during his visit here. Turks have in fact pro- 





‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Rome, Athens, Belgrade, and Trieste 

?Telegram 111 from Athens, July 15, reported that the Yugoslavs were indignant 
because the Turks had requested a delay in the signing of the treaty. (760.5/7-1554) 
Concerning telegram 37 from Belgrade, see footnote 3, supra 
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posed nothing to Greeks and Yugoslavs due to failure Italian Gov- 
ernment to realize and grasp opportunity discussed with their Am- 
bassador here. And when Italian Government failed te respond, 
Turks loyally informed partners even regarding their talks with 
Italian Ambassador. Both Yugoslav and Greek Ambassadors here 
have seemed to understand and presumably so reported, so Turks 
are at some loss to understand current rumpus. 

As regards “postponement”, Turks are a bit reluctant to consider 
Haile Selassie visit to Yugoslavia as being of same order of impor- 
tance as Balkan alliance. They have repeatedly asked Greek and 
Yugoslav Ambassadors in effect: “Does your government really 
want to conclude this alliance without the support and goodwill of 
“NATO?” And to this they have not received affirmative answer. 

I fear Italian vacillations, Greek impetuousness, and Yugoslav 
suspiciousness have already cost the West a chance for a major vic- 
tory in the cold war and have impeded effective development of our 
collective strength. 

WARREN 


No. 353 


705 7-10 Telegram 


The Charge in Italy (Durbrow) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET = PRIORITY Rome, July 17, 1954—2 p. m. 


224. Following are important points in separate discussions night 
with Zoppi, Del Balzo and Casardi. 

1. Carried out instructions Deptel 155? emphasizing need get on 
with Trieste solution in order open greater vistas for Italy in vari- 
ous matters. Expressed deep concern tenor news articles particular- 
ly Messaggiero Washington story stating US responsible delay 
Balkan pact signing in order it could be signed simultaneously with 
Trieste accord (Embtel 215°). Emphasized no direct connection be- 
tween two, that US not directly involved Balkan pact which being 
worked out by three powers and any inference US trying delay 
pact signing because Italian concern might well convince Tito this 
true and cause him be more adamant in giving favorable consider- 
ation Italian counterproposals re Trieste. Zoppi agreed Washington 





‘Repeated for information to London, Ankara, Athens, Belgrade, and Paris 

"Telegram 155, July 14, instructed the Embassy in Rome to encourage the Italians 
to negotiate directly with the Balkan Pact parties for possible association with the 
Pact so that the United States did not appear to be acting as the agent of the Ital- 
ian Government. (760.5/7-1454) 

*Not printed. (965.61/7-1654) 
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news story not helpful and would do best counteract impression 
given. 

2. Made it clear Italians should seek information Ankara or 
Athens rather than Washington. This led Zoppi and others express 
concern re London big three meeting re pact. I reiterated points 
Deptel 171* that no six power or other meeting taking place, 
merely informa! big three discussions London. They nevertheless 
apparently have fairly good idea of extent London big three consul- 
tations which they afraid may mean we are working out final text 
of pact which will being presented NAC on more or less take it or 
leave it basis. I reiterated that as they know text being worked out 
by pact partners, that we did not have either full or final text 
which still being worked on and they should seek information in 
Ankara and Athens not Washington. 

3. All three then indicated as their personal thoughts and added 
Foreign Office and government had not yet made up mind, that 
consideration being given to formally asking US if they could not 
be consulted very confidentially re text of pact. 

Explained that in view of somewhat extreme statements made by 
government in past re veto in NATO or pact which were now re- 
gretted, government had to find some formula to get off the hook, 
i.e., to explain to public why they no longer feel as strongly against 
pact as they had indicated several weeks ago and thus open road to 
their eventual adherence. Zoppi reiterated Fureign Office still very 
anxious Italy join pact but some of government not too enthusiastic 
basically since do not see how they can condone pact now when in 
all probability Trieste will not be solved before signing. Again ex- 
pressing personal ideas, thought would be helpful if later on they 
could say they had been consulted in strict confidence re pact 
before finalization and therefore government had changed its atti- 
tude. I replied that Italy and all other NATO countries would have 
opportunity to discuss pact in NAC. They did not think this would 
be sufficient to explain government change of attitude since they 
believed NAC would be more or less perfunctory discussion of al- 
ready agreed text. They pointed out Italy being neighbor Yugoslav- 
ia had more stake in pact than other NATO powers and again ex- 
pressed hope they be consulted more by big three re matter of vital 
interest to Italy. They added it would be most embarrassing if it 
should become known that big three consultations were taking 
place London without others being in on discussions. I again ex- 
pounded idea that such consultation would take place in NAC. Was 
then asked on purely personal basis whether US still wanted Italy 
be member of pact adding they had had impression US had been 





‘Not printed. (760.5/7-1554) 
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favorable in past but British somewhat lukewarm. Replied reason 
we had made so many efforts settle Trieste was to make it possible 
for Italy and Yugoslavia cooperate more fully in all matters includ- 
ing military and that if Trieste settled Italy would have freer hand 
in many matters including joining pact. While all believed possibil- 
ity joining as original member out, they expressed hope that in an- 
nouncement of pact would be helpful if it could be made quite clear 
that “here is a chair labelled Italy”. This would help sell idea in 
Italy where distrust of Tito still persists. Replied I understcod pro- 
vision would be made for other adherents. Did not encourage them 
believe Italy would be urged join. Since matters discussed in this 
section were told me in strictest confidence and I was urged most 
strongly to “keep it to myself’ inasmuch as government has not 
made up mind, would appreciate addressees assuring that this part 
of report be held as US eyes only. 

4. Casardi and Del Balzo quite worried about Communist plans to 
block Trieste and pact agreements by possible riots and embarrass- 
ing parliamentary tactics both aimed primarily to embarrass gov- 
ernment on EDC. 

5. Re Trieste all were not too worried, they had not expected 
Yugoslavia to cheer about their counterproposals as Italians had 
not cheered about Yugoslav proposals. Very pleased to note concili- 


atory tone of Trieste statement by Yugoslav mouthpiece Drasovic 
July 15. They promised to do all they could to control press atti- 
tude here. 


DuRBROW 


No. 354 
7057-274 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the United Kingdom' 


TOP SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, July 28, 1954—6:52 p. m. 


582. 1. Consider most desirable subject coordinating political deci- 
sions governing NATO and Balkan Alliance not arise in NAC Polto 





'Drafted and signed for the Secretary by Wolf and cleared in EE, NEA, WE, L, 
EUR, GTI, and Defense. Repeated for action to Paris and for information to Athens, 
Ankara, Belgrade, and Rome 
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148.2 Should it be brought up Turkish position Ankara’s 128" 
should be strongly supported. 

2. UK suggestion of Greek and Turkish statement authorized by 
Yugoslavs on cooperative and concerted planning between Balkan 
Alliance and NATO London 476* appears to us to be met by Turk- 
ish submission (last substantive paragraph before numbered points 
in Polto 156°). We believe this statement in Turkish submission 
also should satisfy French desire for assurance along these lines 
Polto 476. Consider it would be extremely difficult obtain express 
Yugoslav authorization exchange confidential letters as French 
suggest and even express authorization for statement UK desires. 
Believe undesirable request these further assurances at NAC meet- 
ing as condition precedent, as such action might arouse Yugoslav 
suspicions, affect Trieste situatica or invite Yugoslavs seek NATO 
assurances. Suggest way handie matter if UK and French still 
insist raising point would be hzve secret notation that action of 
NAC welcoming Balkan Alliance taken of course on assumption 
that Yugoslavia Greece and Turkey interd cooperate concert mili- 
ary plarning between Balkan Alliance and NATO. 

3. Reference Italian desire obtain SHAPE statement harmoniza- 
tion military plans. NATO and Balkan Alliance possible (Rome's 
340 and 282°), Standing Group has forwarded to SGLO its com- 
ments on Alliance, stating it has consulted S..CEUR in developing 
this position. Department informed SACEUR submission to Stand- 
ing Group raised number detailed points and considerations which 
would have be met in accomplishing harmonization military plan- 
ning of NATO and Balkan Alliance. Standing Group statement in- 
tentionally does not refer to these detailed points and Department 
believes it would be desirable avoid having them raised and hence 
hopes Standing Group statement will be accepted without need for 
further SHAPE statement. If further SHAPE statement needed 





*Polto 148, July 26, reported that the US. U_K.. and French representatives to 
the NAC had decided to make independent statements at the meeting of July 29 
The latter two representatives had been instructed to point out the difficulties of 
coordinating political decisions between the use of NATO and Balkan Pact military 
forces. (760.5/7-2654) 

"Telegram 128, July 27, reported that the Turks were prepared at the NAC meet- 
ing to emphasize the necessity of political coordination between NATO and the 
Balkan Pact. (760.5/7-2754) 

*Not printed. (760.5/7-2754) 

*Polto 156, July 27, transm.tted a Turkish communication to the NAC distin- 
guishing sharply between collaboration of the Balkan Pact with NATO and the in- 
clusion of Yugoslavia in NATO. (760.5/7-2754) 

*Dated July 27 and July 22, respectively, these telegrams reporved that the Ital- 
ians were prepared to accept the Balkan military agreement so long as provisions 
were made for the coordination of planning between NATO and the parties to the 
agreement. (760.5/7-2754 and 760.5/7-2254) 
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hope it can avoid raising new problems along these lines. USRO 
should advise UK, French, Greeks and Turks foregoing wn very 
confidential basis 

4. We have no objection Yugoslav language Article 2 Ankaras 
126.7 


DULLES 





"Telegram 126. Julw 27. transmitted the draft text of a new article I] which was 


more conzistent with the provisions of the North Atlantic Treaty than was the orig! 
- a 


nal Yugoslav draft TSG Zi 


No. 355 


iemy 


The United States Permanent Representative on the North Atlanti 
Council (Hughes) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Paris, July 29, 1954—8 p. m 
Polto 171. Subject: NAC Discussion Balkan Alliance, July 29 
1. Discussion opened by formal statements of Greek and Turkish 
representatives. Greek statement contained nothing new. Empha- 
sized Yugoslav attachment to West and importance Yugoslavia to 


defense Greece. Stated alliance committed Yugoslavia to be on our 
side if attack made on other NATO power without formal commit- 
ment to Yugoslavia by NATO. Stated no question of Yugoslavia in 
NATO as Yugoslavia, for own good reasons, did not want this 

Il. Turk statement significant in emphasis placed on need take 
promptly further steps for complete integration between Balkan al- 
liance and NATO of legal and o-ganic character similar to that es- 
tablished between EDC and NATO by special protocol and arrange- 
ments for joint sessions. Stated these steps believed by Turkish 
Government to be necessary and prepared to initiate work on them 
immediately after signature alliance in cooperation with NATO 
partners. Expressed certainty all obstacles to such arrangements 
could be overcome and that these assurances would give confidence 
and sense security to Yugoslav leaders 

Ill. Turk statement also expressed desire have Italy join Ankara 
pact and military alliance. Stated cause on attachment new mem- 
bers designed specifically this purpose 

IV. Each permanent representative except Iceland, then made 
statement, highlights of which follow: 





‘Repeated for information to Athens, Ankara, Belgrade, Rome, and London 
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1. All expressed approval action Greece and Turkey had taken in 
organizing new alliance and considered it would represent substan- 
tial strengthening NATO security. 

2. Most expressed appreciation for manner in which NATO being 
consulted. 

3. Canada, Norway and Denmark wished emphasize their govern- 
ments did not understand that alliance, or discussion of it taking 
place in Council, would in any way involve automatic, formal or 
implied extension present NATO obligations of NATO members 
generally 

4. Norway and Denmark reserved right their governments, basis 
report this meeting, ask for additional Council session. 

5. Italy, France and Belgium emphasized importance Article 2 
not going beyond Article 5 of NATO. Appreciation expressed for 
statements in documents circulated that objective alliance was to 
have procedure like Article 5. Belgium pointed out if was the case, 
would be better follow language Article 5 more closely as different 
language apt lead to different interpretation or some misunder- 
standing. Greek and Turkish representatives agreed consider point 
further, but emphasized again their intentions. Point made by 
three Dels supported by number other Dels in general terms 

6. Doubts expressed Italy, Belgium and France as to clarity 
present draft Article 7. Felt Yugoslavia not sufficiently committed 
provide balanced arrangement. Belgian Del suggested idea in 
Greek paper of confining objective of consultation to keeping ag- 
gression out of geographical area of Balkan alliance was re- 
stricted target and best leave out statement as to oan: Base 
limits. British supported these comments as did one or two others. 
Greeks and Turks agreed consider Belgian la carefully and 
felt might possibly be acceptable. Turk emphasi answer to gen- 
eral problem raised re Article 7 lay in his proposal for mutual ex 
change guarantees similar to EDC. 

7. Many Dels called attention importance establishing promptly 
close political and military relations between Balkan alliance and 
NATO. France and UK specifically endorsed Turk proposal for ex- 
change EDC-type guarantees. Italy expressed great sympathy and 
also urged SG work closely with Balkan alliance to insure integra- 
tion military plans of Balkan alliance into present yong con- 
cept of NATO for use Greek and Turkish forces. US and Belgium 
emphasized while lem close coordination existed, exact means 
needed careful study and legal and formal arrangements not neces- 
sarily best answer. Canada, Norway and Denmark indicated would 
want study carefully proposal for exchange of guarantees and did 
not want to be committed at this time. 

Dutch suggested Greece and Turkey should undertake special re- 
sponsibility for keeping Council informed of political intentions 
Tessier Devens. urk replied would try do so but hoped that 
as result completion of proposals he had made, these could be 
learned directly in joint meetings Balkan alliance and NATO Min- 
isters. 

SGLO king at request US, while endorsing arrangement in 
terms NATO security. expressed hope Greeks and Turks would find 
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it possible to keep NATO fully informed of military planning. This 
assurance was given 

French made, not too precisely and without pressing, suggestion 
for immediate exchange of letters between Yugoslavia on one hand 
and Greeks-Turks on other giving assurance of military and politi- 
cal cooperation between Balkan and NATO alliance. Turkish 
answer not specificaliy joined in by Greek, to all this was to em- 
phasize again essential character of formal and organic link as 
result of exchange of guarantees and arrangements for joint Ccun- 
cil meetings 

Turkish representative attempted follow-up on Ismay's summary 
of conclusions by seeking authority say to Yugoslavia that Council 
had both approved alliance and authorized Greece and Turkey to 
initiate discussions with Yugoslavia looking to such a formal link 
This last not accepted by Council 

%. Italy emphasized importance alliance to her in view her Yugo- 
slav border and geographical location in relation other alliance 
partners. Felt could only operate well if good relations on those 
common borders. This recognized actually by Greeks and Turks 
who expressed warm appreciation for Italian position generally 


HuGues 


No. 356 
Editorial Note 


At a meeting of the Ankara Pact Foreign Ministers in Bled, 
Yugoslavia, August 9, the Treaty of Military Alliance between 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia was signed. Known thereafter as 
the Treaty of Bled, the alliance entered into force upon final ratifi- 
cation by the three parties on May 21, 1955. For text of the agree- 
ment, see Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1954, page 197. 

For further documentation on the United States attitude toward 
the Balkan Pact for the period after August 9, dealing mostly with 
the future position of Yugoslavia in the Western defense system, 
see Documents 701 ff 





CYPRUS 


UNITED STATES INTEREST IN AGITATION FOR ENOSIS «(UNION OF 
CYPRUS WITH GREECE) AND IN THE QUESTION OF SELF-DETERMINA- 
TION FOR CYPRUS AT THE UNITED NATIONS’ 


No. 357 


“2 T 


erg aT 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece* 


SECRET WASHINGTON, July 18, 1952—6:07 p. m 


236. Fol comments re Cyprus made in light recent tels from 
Athens and Nicosia re Cyprus problem: 

Our views on Cyprus well known to parties directly concerned 
Restated briefly, they are that US not party to problem but does 
not believe it useful for Grk Govt press matter. (Deptel 5076 to 
Athens May 14 rptd 172 to Nicosia).* USUN has been instructed 
(Deptel 28 July 15)* that Dept wid prefer that it not approach Brit 
rep at UN on this subj as recently suggested by Grk rep who stated 
he was actg without instructions. USUN was requested to intimate 
to Grk rep that as matter had in past been discussed by Grk Govt 
with Amer Emb Athens, Dept wid prefer Grk views be made avail- 
able through that channel 

Public restatement our position at this time unlikely to alter ap- 
proach of either Grks, Cypriots, or Brit to problem. On other hand, 
such reiteration wid probably provide additional propaganda mate- 
rial to those groups in ME and elsewhere which have belabored us 


'For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. v, 
pp. 528 ff 

*Drafted by Porter and cleared with Richards, Anderson, Claude G. Ross (UND), 
Hamilton, and Edwin A. Plitt (NEA). Also sent to London, Ankara, Nicosia, and 
New York 

"Telegram 5076, sent also to Cairo, Beirut, and Damascus, suggested that if the 
question of enosis arose in connection with Archbishop Makarios visit there, the 
Embassies indicate that enosis agitation could only widen disagreement and render 
more difficult a solution later, when more pacific international relations existed 
(747C 00/5-1252) 

*Telegram 28 instructed the US. Mission at the United Nations not to approach 
Sir Gladwyn Jebb, British Permanent Representative to the United Nations, on the 
Cyprus question as suggested by Kyrou, because the Department of State did not 
want to become involved in Greek agitation over Cyprus (747C.00/7~-952) 
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for our approach to other problems involving aspirations of local 
groups in that area 

If Venizelos continues press for “official US reaction” to possible 
Grk initiative in UN (Athens 83 July 8)° we believe reply shid in- 
clude statement that our attitude as previously expressed and out- 
lined above remains unchanged and that we have not considered 
any UN aspects. We still believe this be matter between friends 
rather than one for discussion in UN 

We realize that even foregoing line may be useful to Venizelos in 
his attempts shift responsibility from Grk Govt in matter. For ex- 
ample, he cld use it as basis for statement that US opposing Grk 
initiative or if he decides go ahead in UN, he might indicate we 
have expressed no opposition. However, as he has already used US 
position in his maneuvers around problem, it may be doubted that 
he can obtain much more advantage from that angle. If he promul- 
gates idea that we do not oppose Grks bringing matter to UN we 
cld then consider statement re our non-involvement 

It may be possible for Emb Athens point out to Grks on suitable 
occasions that further agitation of Cyprus issue might well endan- 
ger whole structure of Grk-Turk amity, toward development of 
which Govts and peoples of both countries, have devoted much care 
with such outstanding results. Venizelos in particular may be im- 
pressed by this line, as he claims much credit for existing cordiality 
between two countries. Our own judgment is that regardless impli- 
cations of Averoff version of Turk attitude toward problem ‘(Athens 
tel 5387)° sharp Turk reaction can be expected shid Grks bring 
matter to UN 

Emb London shid if occasion offers urge Brit avoid official public 
comment .a Cyprus question. We have in mind fact that info from 
Athens ‘Embtel 5446)° indicates that recent Nutting statement 
gave added impetus to public and press agitation this matter 

ACHESON 





"Telegram &3 reported that Venizelos was pressing Peurifoy to provide him with 
official US. reaction to a contemplated speech by the Greek Representative in the 
U.N. General Assembly, raising the issue of Cyprus. (747C 00/7-852) 

*Telegram 5387, June 19, reported that Evangelos Averoff, Greek Deputy Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, told Peurifoy in Athens on June 18, that in his discussions with 
the Turkish Prime Minister and Foreign Minister during the Greek royal visit to 
Turkey, the Turks would not discuss Cyprus enosis, stating that they themselves 
had strong interests therein because of former possession of the island and the 
Turkish minority there. They assured the Greeks that they would not let the British 
play them off against the Greeks in discussing Cyprus. Peurifoy reported that Aver 
off said that if and when the Greeks secure Cyprus, they will make ample provision 
for the Turkish minority and will grant the British whatever bases they want on a 
99-year lease. (781.11/6-1952) 

"Dated June 24, telegram 5446 states that remarks by Nutting to Greek journal. 
ists that the United Kingdom considered the Cyprus matter closed gave further im- 
petus to Greek agitation. (747C 00/6-2452) 
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No. 358 


rat 


The Charge in Greece (Yost) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET ATHEeNs, August 26, 1953—4 p. m 

614. Foreign Minister has requested United States assistance in 
dissuading Archbishop Makarios from bringing Cyprus question 
before United Nations Genera! Assembly 

Stephanopoulos declared that Marshal Papagos, while he has en- 
deavored hitherto to play down Cyprus issue, is becoming more and 
more concerned, on basis of recent reports, over situation there 
which Stephanopoulos qualified as “oppression” and “slavery”. Pa- 
pagos feels that only method of dealing with problem which has 
any possibility of success is direct and secret negotiation with Brit- 
ish. He proposes during forthcoming Eden visit to Greece to ap 
proach British Foreign Minister on personal man-to-man basis al- 
leging that demarche is unknown even to his own Cabinet. He in- 
tends to propose that British immediately grant to Cypriots consti- 
tution which would accord them certain rights of self-government 
and which would be followed in two or three years by plebiscite in 
which Cypriots would be given a choice between independence, in- 
corporation into Greece or some status within commonwealth. For 
reasons Foreign Minister did not make completely clear he has 
some hope British might accept this proposal. He believes, howev- 
er, that under present circumstances Cypriots would not do so 

Some time ago Kyrou approached Makarios, urged him to aban- 
don appeal to UN on grounds that without US support it would 
merely invite failure and work to profit of Soviets, and confided 
that Greek Government contemplated high level approach to Brit- 
ish. Makarios rejected Kyrou’s plea and has since leaked to Cypriot 
press intimation that high level conversations are being contem- 
plated, thus jeopardizing prospects of their success 

Stephanopoulos fears that, if Makarios goes ahead with appeal 
lacking support of Greek Government, he may publicly accuse Pa- 
pagos of betrayal Cypriots, which would have most serious affect 
upon position Papagos Government in Greece. On other hand if 
Greek Government should support appeal, negotiation with British 
would be impossible and probable failure of appeal would under- 
mine confidence of Greek people in UN. This would be particularly 
unfortunate at time when government is increasing Greek forces in 
Korea 





‘Repeated for information te London and Nicosia 
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He therefore urgently requests that US endeavor to persuade 
Makarios to drop his appeal “for the time being” on the grounds 
that time is not ripe, that appeal would fail under present circum- 
Stances and that Communists in United Nations and in Cyprus 
would profit from this failure 

We would recommend that Department accede to Foreign Minis- 
ters request. Whether or not it is likely one of Soviet bloc might 
sponsor Makarios complaint, it would seem to be in interests of 
United States as well as of Papagos Government and British that 
Cyprus question not be raised in any form before United Nations 
at this time. While we do not share Stephanopoulos optimism 
about Eden's reaction to Papagos proposal, it would still seem that 
confidential bilateral conversations offer best prospect of progress 
on this problem. It appears likely that, unless Makarios can be re- 
strained, Papagos may feel that his posture as Paladin of Greek na- 
tionalism obliges him to take over leadership of this campaign. Cer- 
tainly there are few issues on which the opposition could cause 
more embarrassment to government than that of “betrayal of 
Cyprus 

Foreign Minister would appreciate prompt response so that Pa- 
pagos might be informed of our position before he speaks with 
Eden who arrives in Greece August 30 

Yost 


No. 359 
cna Te boger arr 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


TOP SECRET priority Wasnincton, August 28, 1953—6:47 p. m 


723. Department's considered belief that US approach to Makar- 
ios (urtel 614)" would be not only undesirable but also ineffective 
for following reasons: 


(1) US views remain same as these frequently repeated to Makar- 
ios and therefore highly unlikely to alter his intention make UN 
appeal; (2) in view Makarios’ past performance, probable that any 

approach would become public knowledge; ‘3) following Makar- 
ios leak to press of contemplated high-level Greek-UK conversa- 
tions, US intervention with Makarios simultaneous with Eden visit 
to Greece would emphasize importance such talks in Cypriot mind 





‘Drafted by Marjorie A. McMullen (NEA/GTI) and Baxter and cleared by Howard 
Meyers ‘(UNP), Hamilton, and Richards. Repeated for information to London and 
Nicosia 

? Supra 
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and add to Cypriot disillusionment if Papagos approach to Eden 
not productive, which we think likely. 


We question validity Foreign Minister's reasoning concerning 
effect on position Greek Government if it fails support Znosis 
appeal to UN, since Papagos would probably be considered equally 
guilty of sabotaging Enosis cause by proposing constitutional solu- 
tion, even with promise of plebiscite in near future. Appears be an- 
other attempt shift responsibility from Greek Government and in- 
volve US in Cyprus issue. Our views continue as previously stated, 
i.e., that US not party to problem but does not think useful for 
Greek Government press matter. 

DULLES 





No. 360 
7T47C 09-253 Telegram 


The Charge in Greece (Yost) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET ATHENS, September 2, 1953—noon. 


679. Reference Department telegram 723, August 28.2 We pre- 
sented Department's views to Stephanopoulos yesterday. Foreign 
Minister was disappointed though he conceded that further US ap- 
proach to Makarios would probably be unsuccessful and that Arch- 
bishop would probably leak to press. 

Stephanopoulos repeated several times that, if Papagos approach 
to Eden were unsuccessful and if Makarios’ complaint to UN were 
not withdrawn, he believed Field Marshal would feel obliged to 
support and even sponsor this complaint. There is no other ques- 
tion, he said, on which Greek people are more united and in which 
their cause, being based on UN Charter and right of self-determi- 
nation, is more just. If Greek Government does not sponsor com- 
plaint, some iron curtain or Arab state would, in Kyrou’s opinion, 
probably do so, which would work to advantage of Communists in 
Cyprus, perhaps increasing their following from 30 to 50 percent of 
population. 

Foreign Minister said he would discuss question with us again 
after Papagos-Eden conversation.* 

Yost 





‘Repeated for information to London and Nicosia. 

2 Supra. 

*No record of such a discussion with Stephanopoulos on the Papagos-Eden con- 
versation has been found in Department of State files. 
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No. 361 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter) 


SECRET [WaASHINGTON,} February 8, 1954. 
Subject: Request of British Government for U.S. Support on the 
Cyprus Question 

Participants: UNP—Mr. Mangano 

UND—Mr. Ross 

EUR—Mr. Allen 

BNA—Mr. Hamilton 

NEA—Dr. Howard 

GTI—Mr. Baxter 

GTI—Miss Crain 


A preliminary meeting of Departmental officers was held in Mr. 
Baxter's office to discuss a recent Aide-Mémoire from the British 
Embassy? which requests: (1) assurances that the United States 
continues to share the British view that joint strategic interests of 
both countries demand the maintenance of the present status of 
Cyprus; (2) confirmation that the United States will continue to dis- 
courage the Greek Government from pressing its claims to Cyprus; 
and (3) agreement to inform the Greek Government that the 
United States would oppose placing the Cyprus question on the 
agenda of the General Assembly or its discussion by the UN. 

It was pointed out that there was genuine sentiment for union of 
Cyprus with Greece in both places, although it was more vocifer- 
ously expressed at some times than at others. It was also noted 
that the UK has vital military interests there (as has the US also) 
and has taken the position that it will not even discuss a change in 
the constitutional status of Cyprus through diplomatic channels. 

It was agreed that before answering the Aide-Mémoire we should 
obtain the views of the Department of Defense on the strategic im- 
portance of Cyprus to the United States and wait for replies to the 
requests Mr. Baxter had sent to Athens and Nicosia for compre- 
hensive reports on current developments in the Enosis issue. 

It was the consensus of the meeting that the first point raised by 
the British would probably be answered in the affirmative, subject 
to the views of the Department of Defense. It was also tentatively 
agreed that we would accede to the second request of the British, to 





‘Crain was coauthor of this memorandum of conversation 
*Dated Jan. 24, not printed, but outlined here. (747C.00/1-2854) 
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discourage Greece from seeking consideration of the Enosis prob- 
lem by the UN. With respect to the third point, it was felt that we 
could not at this time commit ourselves to a course of action in the 
UN, nor as to how we would vote if the necessity to do so should 
arise. 

Some consideration was given to the suggestion that we need not 
necessarily limit ourselves to answering the specific points raised 
by the British, but might in addition ask what, if anything, they 
intended to do in the way of increased self-government for the Cyp- 
riots, and perhaps indicate our belief that such measures could use- 
fully be taken. It was decided to explore this idea and to formulate 
specific measures along these lines. 

The possibility was also discussed of whether the Turks might 
use their influence on the Greek Government to dissuade the latter 
from pressing its claim or from raising the issue in the next meet- 
ing of the United Nations. Although Turkey has tried to dissociate 
itself as much as possible from agitation on the Cyprus question, it 
has firmly stated its intention of being heard if the status of 
Cyprus should change, basing its interest on the large Turkish mi- 
nority in the island. Now that close ties exist between Greece and 
Turkey, the Turkish Government might be able to exert a helpful 
influence on its neighbor. 


T47C 082-2654 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Turkey (Warren) to the Department of State 


SECRET ANKARA, February 26, 1954—8 p. m. 


897. Department's CA-443 [43396], February 18.' In conversation 
with Under Secretary Birgi today he raised Cyprus question on 
own initiative. He stated British recently approached Turks ascer- 
tain their views if Greeks should raise issue in UN. Turks replied 
they would consider such action by Greece most unfortunate. Turk- 
ish Government most desirous avoid involvement but if issue raised 
in UN will assert its interest and ask participate any Anglo-Greek 
discussions. 

Foreign Office now informed by British Greek Government has 
formally advised UK its intention raise issue next UNGA. British 
inquired if Turks prepared support their request to US that we 
urge Greek Government not take this step. Turks have now decid- 





‘Not printed. (747C.00/2-1554) 
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ed do so and instructions to Embassy Washington going forward 
soon. 

Briefly summarizing Turkish position, Birgi said, raise issue 
Cyprus union with Greece in UN would evoke sharply critical reac- 
tion in Turkey and jeopardize existing good relations with Greece. 
For this reason Turkish Government has been most careful avoid 
any action or statement on Cyprus which might inflame public 
opinion. No formal representation has ever been made to Greek 
Government although it has been intimated indirectly several 
times that Turkish Government hoped Greek Government would 
not officially support agitation for Enosis. Foreign Office now con- 
sidering formal representations and Birgi thinks it likely they will 
be made. Turks would stress argument to raise issue in UN would 
benefit only common enemy. Furthermore, Arab-Asiatic bloc could 
be expected utilize it to maximum for own ends. 

Birgi expressed personal view Kyrou may be personally active in 
pushing action by Greek Government since appointment as Secre- 
tary General Foreign Office because strong personal feelings on 
subject. He states Kyrou expelled from Cyprus by British some 
years ago for anti-British activities.* 

WARREN 





*Kyrou was serving as Greek Consul at Nicosia when recalled to Athens on Nov 
1, 1931, at the request of British authorities in Cyprus following Greek Cypriot vio- 
lent demonstrations for enosis 


747C /3-1054 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Directory of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter) 


SECRET [WasHinctTon,} March 10, 1954. 
Subject: Turkish Views on Cyprus 
Participants: Mr. Feridun C. Erkin, Turkish Ambassador 

Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary, NEA 

Mr. William O. Baxter, Deputy Director, GTI 

Under instructions from his Government, the Turkish Ambassa- 

dor called this afternoon to discuss the question of Cyprus in the 
light of the recent statement by the Greek Government that it in- 
tends to bring the matter up at the next UN General Assembly.’ 





‘Reference is to a statement of Mar. | by Kyrou, reported in despatch 860, Mar 
17. (747C.00/3-1754) 
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He was not authorized to leave anything with the Department in 
writing, but showed Mr. Byroade a memorandum in which the 
Turkish views were rather fully expressed and which may be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Although the question of the union of Cyprus with Greece has 
been a controversial one for many years, the Turkish Government 
has taken no note of it and has always attempted to play down any 
press agitation because the Enosis issue has never before been offi- 
cially supported by the Greek Government. It has been the view of 
the Turkish Government that there was no reason for any change 
in the status quo, but it must now express its concern at the Greek 
— announced intention of presenting this question in 
t ; 

It must be noted that many of the arguments in favor of Enosis 
are based on the wishes of the majority of the inhabitants and on 
national affinities. The Turkish Government wishes to point out 
that it is not international custom to decide questions of sovereign- 
ty solely on the basis of majority wishes of the population, but that 
» aoe are also equally important geographical considerations which 
must be taken into account. 

The present is not an opportune time for this question to be 
raised; nor is it right for Greece to state that it is forced into this 
move because of public opinion when at the same time the Greek 
Government is inciting public opinion in favor of Enosis instead of 
trying to counteract propaganda favoring Enosis. Any public airing 
of this issue will have a seriously adverse effect upon relationships 
in NATO and among the three countries which have recently 
signed the Ankara Pact. Only the Soviet Union stands to profit by 
such action. The possession of Cyprus would be of no advantage to 
Greece, nor is it of vital necessity to that country. It is only a 
matter of “domestic policy speculation.” 

With regard to security, Cyprus is of far greater importance to 
Turkey than to Greece. The Turkish Government does not consider 
it a valid argument that Greece would be willing to make bases 
available to its allies following the annexation of Cyprus. 

It is generally known that the communists and the Greek politi- 
cal parties are making use of this issue for their own selfish and 
shortsighted ends. 


The Ambassador said that he wished to point out his personal 
opinion that the return of Mr. Kyrou to Athens is partly responsi- 
ble for the more aggressive Greek policy on Cyprus. Mr. Kyrou, 
himself a Cypriot, was some years ago declared persona non grata 
by the British when he was Greek Consul in Nicosia and was 
forced to leave the Island. The Ambassador fears that Mr. Kyrou is 
using his position as Secretary General of the Greek Foreign Office 
to promote a personal policy that may get Greece so deeply in- 
volved that it cannot turn back. 

Mr. Byroade said that we had in the past used our influence with 
the Greek Government in an effort to keep this question from 
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being brought up in the UN, believing that it was a matter be- 
tween Greece and Great Britain. The Department is now in the 
process of reevaluating its views in the light of the announced in- 
tention of the Greek Government to seek the inclusion of the 
Cyprus problem on the UN agenda. 


No. 364 
ix “4 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Turkey (Warren) to the Department of State 


SECRET ANKARA, March 30, 1954—11 a.m. 


1016. Deptel 1031, March 18.' It is our view that if we agree with 
first two points of British aide-mémoire of January 29 [28}* consist- 
ency would require that we also support third point. In light of ex- 
isting strategic and political considerations, discussions this issue 
in UN can only serve weaken existing friendly relations and close 
cooperation between Greece, UK and Turkey, and thus further 
Soviet efforts disrupt western unity. 

Following comments refer to Turkish aspect question: 


1. Turks feel Enosis campaign carefully built with Archbishop 
Makarios as front man with secret encouragement Greek Govt. 
Turkish concern precisely with latter development now approach- 
ing critical stage. As noted Embtel 897,° Turks appear believe Sec- 
retary General Greek Foreign Office Kyrou personally involved. 

2. Union of Cyprus with Greece would place sizeable new Turk- 
ish minority under Greek control, upsetting balance effected by ex- 
——- of populations in 1920s. 

3. Turkish interest based not only on Turkish minority but also 
to important extent on strategic (security) and historical factors. So 
long as Cyprus is under British control Turks feel it constitutes se- 
curity support for them. In Greek hands feel opposite would be 
case, given | distance separating island from Greece and Com- 
munist strength in Cyprus. On historical grounds Turks point out 
Cyprus has never belonged to Greece whereas it was held by Turks 
for four centuries aad ton voluntarily turned over to British pro- 
tection as precaution against Russian attack in 1878. 

4. Re remarks of Greek Ambassador Kalergis* to Embassy coun- 
selor on March 5 (copy memo conversation sent GTI)* to effect 





‘Telegram 103) called for an early reply to a previous telegram which requested 
recommendations to assist the Department of State in replying to the British aide- 
méemoire o: Jan. 28. (747C.00/3-1854) 

*Outlined in Document 361 

*Document 362 

‘John D. Kalergis, Greek Minister in Turkey 

*The memorandum of conversation by Foy D. Kohler, Counselor of Embassy in 
Turkey, has not been found in Department of State files 
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Turks would not object on official level to union Cyprus with 
Greece, Embassy considers this opinion incorrect. It is already dis- 
proved by fact Turks have now made formal representation to 
Greek Government for first time. Latter has apparently sought en- 
courage view expressed by Kalergis and perhaps itself misled by 
continuing passivity Turkish Government in face mounting agita- 
tion recent months. We believe Turkish position essentially as 
stated to us by Birgi (Embtels 897 and 928*), ie, Turks are serious- 
ly concerned and will demand voice in any decision alter present 
status of Cyprus. 


WARREN 





*Dated Mar. 5, not printed. (747C.00/3-554) 


No. 365 
1 4-56 Telecram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


SECRET WasuincTon, April 5, 1954—5:46 p.m 


2901. You are requested approach Papagos and/or Stephanopou- 
los to make clear that US remains firmly opposed raising Cyprus 
question at next UNGA session. Many and very grave problems of 
over-all international situation require fullest possibile cooperation 
Western nations which agitation Cyprus issue would disturb. You 
may also wish indicate our feeling that Greek presentation enosis 
issue to UN would have extremely deleterious effects in Aegean 
area where relations have been improving. Finally it would afford 
USSR and communist bloc tailor-made opportunity to achieve suc- 
cess in what appears number one Soviet objective at this time, Le 
to create dissension among members of Western world and attempt 
destroy European strength by setting NATO partners against each 
other. 

While US would regret withholding support from Greece if ques- 
tion should arise in UN, cannot offer Greek Government any en- 
couragement in this respect. US has noted with gratification Mar- 
shal’s moderate approach to problem and earnestly hope he will 
find it possible to continue to discourage popular agitation and will 
also reconsider advisability UN action 





‘Drafted by Wood, Crain, and Baxter, and cleared with Byroade, Hamilton, and 
Mangano. Repeated to London, Ankara, and Nicosia 
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Byroade seeing Politis today.* Wil! give him similar explanation 
our position and indicate you have been instructed explain our 
views in Athens on highest levels.* 

DULLES 





*For a memorandum of conversation by Baxter on Byroade’s conversation with 
Polites, Apr. 5, see infre 

"Telegram 2463 from Athens, Avr. 10, stated that Cannon had explained the US 
position as set forth in this telegram to Stephanopoulos and Kyrou and also would 
discuss m with Papagos on that day. The Greek Foreign Ministry showed no sign of 
modifying its attitude. (747C_00/4-1054) No record of Cannon's conversation with Pa- 
pages on Apr. 10 has been found in Department of State files 


No. 366 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Acting Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter) 


SECRET [WasHInGTON,} April 5, 1954 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: Mr. Athanase G. Politis, Greek Ambassador 
Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary, NEA 
Mr. William O. Baxter, Acting Director, GTI 


The Greek Ambassador called today at his request “merely to 
inform” the Department of the present status of the Cyorus ques- 
tion. He reviewed some of the developments of the past few 
months. Last September when Eden was convalescing in Athens, 
Papagos, at the personal suggestion of the British Ambassador, 
tried to bring up this subject with Eden on a completely informal 
and friendly basis. He was told brusquely that it was a closed ques- 
tion as far as the British were concerned and that it could not be 
discussed. Papagos was naturally offended by this attitude and as a 
result addressed a note to the British on November [October| 15 
suggesting bilateral talks.' This note has been completely ignored. 
The intransigent attitude of the British in refusing even to discuss 
on any basis a problem so close to the hearts of the Greeks made it 
impossible later for Papagos to accept an invitation to visit London. 
As recently as March 15 Eden again made the same blunt state- 
ment with regard to Cyprus in the House of Commons as he had 
made on previous occasions.* This had dismayed the Greek Govern- 
ment and the Greek public, coming as it did at a time when Arch- 





'Not printed. (781.00/ 10-2353) 
"H.C. Debs., Sth series, vol. 525, col. 74 
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bishop Makarios was seeing Government officials in Athens on this 
subject and when even British newspapers were suggesting that 
the British Government should adopt a more flexible attitude. Its 
only effect was to further inflame heated feelings Mr. Bvroade 
agreed that Eden's remark had had an unfortunate effect 

Mr. Byroade then explained that the Cyprus question had given 
him serious concern of late, so much, in fact, that Ambassador 
Cannon has been instructed to approach the Greek Government in 
Athens officially to transmit our strong hope that Greece will re- 
frain from raising the Cyprus question at the next meeting of the 
General Assembly.* This may seem a difficult request to make of 
one of our best friends, but it is our firm opinion that no one but 
our enemies could profit by the airing of this question at a time 
when we have so many grave international problems requiring the 
fullest cooperation among the Western nations. It would give the 
Soviet Union and its satellites a tailor-made opportunity to achieve 
one of their main present objectives, which is to create dissension 
among NATO partners in an attempt to destroy European unity. It 
would also reverse the trend toward closer relationships in the 
Aegean area which has been so encouraging to us in the past year 
Although the US would regret ever being in a position of opposing 
Greece on any question, Mr. Byroade felt he would be less than 
frank if he did not point out that we cannot offer the Greek Gov- 
ernment any encouragement in expecting our support if it brings 
this question before the United Nations. We have noted Marshal 
Papagos’ moderate approach to this problem, and we earnestly 
hope that he will find it possible to discourage popular agitation 
and to reconsider the advisability of instituting any UN action. 

The Greek Ambassador indicated that he agreed completely with 
our analysis of the results of raising the Cyprus question in the UN 
and that his Government felt the same way. He stated more than 
once that it was the firm desire of his Government not to put this 
question to the UN, but that the pressures were so strong that it 
was hard to see how Greece could resist some positive action in the 
absence of any modification of the intransigent British stand. The 
Ambassador repeated what many other Greek officials have fre- 
quently said, “If the British would only agree to talk to us in a 
friendly fashion and admit that there is a problem between us.” As 
in the case of other officials, he did not indicate what would be the 
terms of reference of such talks but did imply that some public in- 
dication of a British willingness to discuss the matter might make 





"These instructions were transmitted to Cannon by telegram 2901 to Athens, 


‘supra 
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it possible for the Greek Government to postpone to some indefi- 
nite future time the formal raising of this question 


No. 367 


The Acting Secretary of Defense (Anderson) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WasHincTon, May 19, 1954 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Reference is made to a communication 
from the Acting Secretary of State, dated 18 February 1954,' which 
forwarded a copy of an Aide-Memoire from the British Embassy" 
and which asked for an expression of opinion from the Department 
of Defense on the importance of Cyprus to the United States within 
the framework of overall United States strategic plans 

This communication and its accompanying Aide-Memoire were 
referred to the Joint Chiefs of Staff, who now express the following 
views 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that base facilities in Cyprus 
are important to United States strategic interests in the Mediterra- 
nean area. Accordingly, they would prefer those arrangements 


which are most likely to permit their continued use by the armed 
forces of the United States.” 


The Department of Defense is not willing to go beyond this state- 
ment of U.S. military interest, or to take a position in a dispute 
between two of our allies in which the US. interest is not clearly 
affected 


Rosert B. ANDERSON 





'Not printed. (747C 00/2-1854) 
*Dated Jan 2%. outlined in Document 361 
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Aad 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs (Merchant) to the Assistant Secretary of State for United 
Nations Affairs (Key/" 


SECRET [WasHincton,} June 3, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus. 

I refer to your memorandum of May 11* regarding the possibility 
of referring the Cyprus question to the North Atlantic Council in 
order to avoid the possible disruptive effects of a discussion of the 
problem in the UN General Assembly next September. 

We had not, prior to receipt of your memorandum, given consid- 
eration to referring this question to the NAC. No NATO member 
has suggested such a move, and furthermore the NAC has never 
before, to my knowledge, been called upon to consider problems of 
this nature (Le. a territorial dispute between two of its members). 
In fact the major emphasis in NATO to date has been upon the 
military alliance and we have deliberately avoided Council discus- 
sion of certain issues (eg. Trieste) in order to avoid any possible 
break in the all-important NATO solidarity. Political consultation 
is an important function of the NAC, but matters involved in this 
consultation procedure are matters of common interest to NATO 
raised with a view to presenting a unified front to problems facing 
the NATO area as a whole. 

It is true Article 1 of the North Atlantic Treaty states that the 
parties undertake “to settle any international dispute in which 
they may be involved by peaceful means in such manner that 
international peace and security and justice are not endan- 
gered... .”* This, however, we look upon as a statement of gener- 
al principle, intended to reconcile this regional arrangement with 
obligations assumed under the UN Charter.‘ It does not establish a 
substitute for the UN Charter and its provisions for settlements of 
disputes. Neither the NAT nor any subsequent agreement of the 
parties establish any machinery for the collective handling of dis- 
putes between NATO partners. 





‘Attached to the source text is a handwritten mute by Popper: “Mr. Key: We ex- 
pected this kind of answer. It will be helpful to us when we get complaints about 
how useless or harmful GA discussion of Enosis may be” 

?Not found in Department of State files 

"Ellipsis in the source text. For text, see TIAS No. 1964; 63 Stat. (pt. 2) 2241; or 
United Nations Treaty Series ‘(UNTS), vol. 34, p. 243 

“Por text, sce Department of State Treaty Series (TS) No. 993, or 59 Stat. (pt. 2) 
1051 
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Even if one were to assume the problem was an appropriate one 
for the NAC, there still remains the question of advisability. Thus 
far, there has been no indication that the Enosis problem has af- 
fected UK-Greek cooperation in NATO. We believe, on the other 
hand, there may be a danger that such cooperation would, in fact, 
be affected if the Enosis problem were now to be brought to the 
NAC. (Incidentally, 1 presume you are aware that Cyprus was spe- 
cifically excepted from the NATO area by the terms of the North 
Atlantic Treaty).* 

it is pertinent, of course, to estimate the probability of accom- 
plishing something worthwhile in the Enosis case in the event of 
its being submitted to the NAC. First of all, the matter should not 
be put b- ore the NAC without the approval of both parties to the 
dispute. The UK has refused to discuss the matter bilaterally with 
Greece. It is reasonable to assume the UK would not approve con- 
sideretion by the Council if the UK expected the Council to find in 
favor of Greece. Greece on the other hand might well oppose sub- 
mission to the NAC, on the assumption that the colonial powers in 
NATO would side with the UK. A defeat of Greece, express or im- 
plied, on this issue in the NAC could not help but make NATO still 
another target for blame by the Greek people. Both BNA and GTI 
agree that neither side is likely to change its position in this dis- 
pute without strong pressure from some source. The NAC is not in 
@ position to assert such pressure. 

Probably the most that could be achieved by way of Council 
action would be a recommendation that the two countries settle 
the matter bilaterally (which the British would resent) or that 
Greece drop its claims temporarily in view of the exigencies of the 
present world situation (which the Greek people would resent) 
Even if only a statement by Greece followed by a UK statement in 
the NAC were considered sufficient, there would be certain difficul- 
ties. In order to have assurance that other delegations, for example 
Turkey, would not also speak and set off a general discussion with 
risks of dissension within the Council, it would be necessary to con- 
tact all delegations in advance and “rig” the discussion. RA doubts 
the advisability of employing this device, which is rare in the NAC, 
for this purpose. 

In summary, EUR is unable to foresee any solution to the Enosis 
problem in the North Atlantic Council. On the other hand, we fore- 
see possible damage to NATO solidarity if the dispute should be 
submitted to the NAC in an attempt to find a solution or to give 





‘At this point appears a handwritten note by Popper: “Only from the area in 
which the obligations of automatic defense exist-—not from area about which there 
may be consultation © 
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the parties an opportunity to state their respective positions. | fee! 
very strongly that the various strains under which NATO is al- 
ready operating at the present time make it extremely inadvisable 
to submit a problem such as Enosis to the NAC. 

I might point out in this connection that reports indicate this 
problem has been very recently discussed in the Council of Europe. 
We are waiting official reports from the Consulate at Strasbourg* 
and will revert to this subject after these reports have been re- 
ceived and examined 

by WB 
EUR—Livincston MercHant 





"Telegram 7715 from Strasbourg. Sept. 14, reported that Stamatios Mercouris, « 
Greek Representative to the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe. an 
nounced on the general political debate the intention to bring up the Cyprus ques 
tion im the near future (747C 00/S-1834) No further reports on @ from Strasbourg 
have been found om Department of State files 


No. 369 
Editorial Note 


Secretary Dulles briefed President Eisenhower at the White 
House on June 23 for talks with Prime Minister Churchill in 
Washington, June 25-29. A memorandum of conversation on this 
briefing by Douglas MacArthur II reads as follows: “The Secretary 
indicated that the British would probably ask us to support them 
with respect to Cyprus. The President indicated general familiarity 
with this question. He pointed out that if Cyprus were returned to 
Greece, the Turks would probably raise questions and vice versa, 
and that a maintenance of the status quo was probably the best so- 
lution at this time.” (For text of this memorandum, see volume VI, 
Part 1, page 1071) Cyprus was not discussed in these talks, but 
Churchill stated its value as a military base after British withdraw- 
al from Egypt. A memorandum of conversation, prepared in the 
Department of State, on the Eisenhower-Churchill meeting of June 
27 reads in part as follows: “The Prime Minister went on to say 
that Cyprus and Jordan might be better than Suez for redeploy- 
ment of British troops. He said that from such bases British forces 
might be flown to reinforce Malaya if needed.” 
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No. 370 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter’ 


SECRET [WasHincTon,} June 24, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: Mr. Athanase Politis, Greek Ambassador 

Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary, NEA 

Mr. William O. Baxter, Deputy Director, GTI 

The Greek Ambassador called at his request to urge, as he said 
he had done last week in a conversation with Mr. Merchant,' that 
the US use its good offices during the forthcoming visit of Church- 
ill and Eden® to discuss with them the Cyprus question in the hope 
of convincing the British to make some conciliatory move which 
would make it possible for the Greek Government not to raise this 
problem in the UN General Assembly next September. 

After a recapitulation of the familiar arguments on both sides, 
Mr. Byroade expressed the opinion that, at this time when the 
British feel that we are partly responsible for their being pushed 
out of areas where they were once firmly established, it would be 
virtually impossible to approach Churchill on the basis of any idea 
that British sovereignty over Cyprus should be relinquished. The 
Greek Ambassador reiterated his belief that the solution of the 
problem could be postponed if the British would only agree now to 
recognize the existence of a question of mutual Greek-British inter- 
est and to demonstrate a willingness to discuss it. In this connec- 
tion he was asked whether he thought his Government could agree 
to conversations which would not take up the sovereignty issue. It 
was suggested that perhaps the British, if they are willing to insti- 
tute genuine constitutional and internal governmental reforms in 
Cyprus, might publicly recognize a legitimate Greek interest in the 
welfare of the Cypriots because of cultural, ethnic and religious 
ties. This might give an opportunity for British-Greek conversa- 
tions, thereby meeting the Greek desideratum for bilateral discus- 
sions. The Ambassador was also asked whether, in such an event, 
he believed his Government would have sufficient influence with 
the Cypriots and the Ethnarchy to urge them to cooperate with the 
British and to accept a more active interest in local government as 
a step in the direction of their ultimate objectives. If this were pos- 





'No record of that conversation has been found in Department of State files 
*See the editorial note, supra 
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sible, it would have the advantage of isolating the Communists, 
who would, of course, oppose any sort of concession to “wicked Brit- 
ish imperialism.” At the present time the Ethnarchy has the em- 
barrassing support of the Communists in its campaign for enosis. 

The Ambassador stated that naturally he could not give official 
views on these queries without instructions from Athens, but his 
attitude implied that he did not consider it impossible for the 
Greek Government to accept something of this sort. He also ex- 
pressed the opinion that his Government has considerable influ- 
ence with Cypriot leaders and even more with the Ethnarchy. 





No. 371 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter)' 


SECRET [WASHINGTON,] July 2, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: Mr. Athanase Politis, Greek Ambassador 

Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary, NEA 

Mr. William O. Baxter, Deputy Director, GTI 


The Greek Ambassador called today at his request. He asked 
whether the Department had any information to give him on the 
Cyprus problem and whether recent discussions in Washington had 
evolved a formula which might make it possible for the Greek Gov- 
ernment to avoid raising this subject in the UN. In a brief conver- 
sation at a social gathering a few days earlier, he had understood 
Mr. Dulles to say that the British had brought up the question 
during the Churchill-Eden visit? and that Mr. Byroade was in full 
possession of the details. 

Mr. Byroade explained that he thought there must be some mis- 
understanding. To the best of his knowledge Cyprus was not men- 
tioned by Eden or the Secretary. Of course, the President and 
Churchill had discussions at which no one else was present. Cyprus 
might conceivably have been brought up at that time, but, if so, no 
decision had been reached, as there w*s an agreement that any 
policy decisions made at such private sessions would be committed 
to writing. However, some time ago the British Embassy had asked 





'Drafted July 7 
*June 25-29; regarding the question of discussion on Cyprus during that visit, see 
Document 369. 
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the Department for its views on the Cyprus problem.* On the day 
of Eden's arrival, Mr. Byroade had called in a representative of the 
British Embassy* to talk informally along the same lines as the 
discussions a week ago with the Greek Ambassador®—that is, a 
tentative exploration of the possibility that the British might recog- 
nize the interest of the Greek Government in the Cypriots because 
of ethnic, cultural and religious ties and be willing to talk to the 
Greeks about British plans for the future welfare of the Cypriot 
people without any reference to a change in sovereignty. It might 
have been this discussion with the British which the Secretary had 
in mind. 

The Ambassador appeared disappointed that nothing concrete 
had emerged during the Churchill-Eden visit and said that Greek 
newspapers were already interpreting, as directly applicable to 
Cyprus, the section of the Churchill-Eisenhower Declaration® 
which referred to “the principle of self-government.’ He asked Mr. 
Byroade if he could find out definitely whether the Secretary's 
remark to him meant that the Secretary had knowledge of some 
discussion of Cyprus of which Mr. Byroade was not aware. 

Later Mr. Byroade telephoned the Greek Ambassador to say 
that, after checking with the Secretary, he had nothing to add to 
what had been said in his office earlier the same afternoon. 





*Reference is to the British aide-méemoire of Jan. 28, outlined in Document 361 
*A memorandum of conversation with Beeley is in file 747C.00/6-2554 

‘See supra. 

*June 29; text in AFP, vol. I, p. 1707. 





747C 00/5-1954 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af.- 
fairs (Merchant) and the Assistant Secretary of State for Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs (Byroade) to the Secre- 
tary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,] July 7, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus 





‘Drafted by Wood and cleared by Barbour and Byroade, and with Baxter. Concur- 
rences by Phillips (who attached a memorandum, not filed with the source text) and 
officers in BNA were also obtained. It was transmitted to Dulles through Kitchen 
and Murphy 
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Problem 

To answer a British Aide-Memoire asking for our position on 
Cyprus and to attempt to persuade the Greek Government not to 
raise the Cyprus question at the next session of the United Nations 
General Assembly.” 

Discussion 

The British Aide-Memoire (Tab C)* requested our support on the 
grounds that British sovereignty over Cyprus was of strategic im- 
portance to the United States. Our reply (Tab A)* based in part on 
consultation with the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Department of 
Defense (Tab D)® states that 1) although American strategic inter- 
ests no longer require a continuation of British sovereignty over 
Cyprus, we do not desire a change at this time, 2) that we have 
urged and will continue to urge the Greeks not to raise the issue in 
the United Nations; but that if they do we will have to balance our 
support of the British against our interest in the principle of self- 
determination. The substance of this proposed reply has already 
been communicated orally and informally to the British Embassy.* 

We have tried unsuccessfully to persuade the Greek Government 
not to raise the issue in the United Nations. Greek leaders are pub- 
licly committed to do so unless the British agree to basic talks on 
the future sovereignty of Cyprus. This the British will not do. If the 
question goes to the United Nations, the Greeks may obtain consid- 
erable support from anti-colonial powers. However, they are very 
unlikely to obtain Cyprus. 

The British have for some time offered the Cypriots a constitu- 
tion which has been refused. We have informally suggested to the 
British and the Greeks that British authorities and representative 
Cypriots should start talks on the question of a mutually accepta- 
ble constitution. 


Recommendation 


1. That you approve the attached Aide-Mémoire (Tab A) for deliv- 
ery by appropriate Department officers to representatives of the 
British Embassy. When delivering the Aide-Mémoire, the Depart- 
ment officers would stress to the British the hope that a sincere 
effort could be made to evolve an acceptable constitution for 
Cyprus.’ 





2Dated Jan. 28, outlined in Document 361 

*Not filed with the source text. 

*Not filed with the source text, but printed infra. 

*Tab D, not filed with the source text, was Document 367 

*A memorandum of this conversation is in file 747C.00/6-2554. 
’The source text indicates approval of this recommendation. 
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2. That you sign the enclosed letter (Tab B)* to Foreign Minister 
Stephanopoulos which NEA will hand to Ambassador Politis. 





*The letter to Stephanopoulos, not filed with the source text, was signed by 
Dulles, July 12, but subsequently revised. For the revised text, delivered to Stephan- 
opoulos by Cannon, July 28, see Document 375. 





No. 373 


The Department of State to the British Embassy’ 


Arpe-MEmMorrRe 


The Secretary of State refers to the British Aide-Memoire of Jan- 
uary 28, 1954," expressing the British Government's concern at the 
apparent intention of the Government of Greece to raise the issue 
of Cypriot Enosis at the next session of the United Nations General 
Assembly. 

The Embassy's Aide-Mémoire states that the British Government 
would welcome an assurance that the Government of the United 
States believes that the joint strategic interests of our two Govern- 
ments demand there should be no change in the status of Cyprus. 
This Government recognizes that Cyprus is of strategic importance 
to the United States but is unable to confirm that United States 
strategic interests require that there be no change in sovereignty 
over Cyprus. 

Nevertheless this Government is persuaded that political consid- 
erations of importance to the United States militate against such a 
change at this time. 

The Embassy's Aide-Mémoire further requests that the United 
States Government continue to advise the Greek Government not 
to press their claim to Cyprus, particularly in the United Nations, 
and to make clear that the United States would oppose placing this 
item on the agenda of the General Assembly. Consistent with its 
practices of the past several years, the United States has availed 
itself of several recent opportunities both in Washington and 
Athens to impress upon the Greek Government the conviction of 
this Government that no useful purpose would be served, and in 
fact serious harm would be caused to Western interests, by the in- 





‘Drafted by Hamilton and Baxter and cleared by Barbour and Andrew B. Foster 
(BNA), approved by Dulles. 
*See Document 361. 
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troduction of this controversial subject in the General Assembly. 
The United States will make further representations of this type. 

For the present the Department only wishes to note that, should 
the Greek Government raise the matter in the United Nations, the 
United States Government would be confronted with the problem 
of reconciling general political considerations with the importance 
which it attaches to the principle of the self-determination of peo- 
ples. 


WASHINGTON, July 12, 1954. 





No. 374 
THC 07-204 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


SECRET NIACT WASHINGTON, July 27, 1954—6:04 p.m. 


230. British have informed Department strictest confidence UK 
intention announce new limited constitution for Cyprus nearest 
future probably tomorrow July 28 and that Greek and Turkish 
Governments would be informed prior public statement in Parlia- 
ment.* Although not satisfying Greek desire for direct talks with 
UK this can be considered constructive move to get problem off 
dead center. Greek Government cannot be expected welcome Brit- 
ish proposal wholeheartedly but we hope Greek official reaction 
may be temperate and helpful. 

In Department's view Greek Government will assume grave re- 
sponsibility for disruption to free-world unity by bringing Cyprus 
question UN. Department seriously disturbed recent declaration 
Makarios urging violence as means achieving Enosis.* Department 
believes Greek Government should give most considered thought to 
modifying its policy on Cyprus and exerting influence to encourage 
Cypriot cooperation in orderly development self government along 
lines new UK proposals and to restrain Makarios from stepping 
out of his role as religious leader and inciting Cypriot population to 
violence. 





‘Drafted by Baxter and cleared by Meyers and Jernegan; cleared in draft with 
Raynor 

*The statement by Hopkinson in the House of Commons, July 28, is in A.C Debs., 
5th series, vol. 531, col. 04 

“Circular airgram 766 to Athens, Ankara, London, and Nicosia, July 31, reported 
that Archbishop Makarios made a speech rejecting the idea of a constitution and 
stated that although the campaign would remain peaceful, “British supporters of 
imperialist dreams only understand force.” (747C .00/7-3154) 
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Department therefore wishes you deliver earliest July 28 to Ste- 
phanopoulos and/or Papagos as personal message from Secretary 
text letter forwarded you by GTI July 13* with changes suggested 
Embtel 196.5 In your rewording combining paragraphs 7 and 8 
original letter final sentence should be changed read: “This Gov- 
ernment has made its views on this subject known also to the UK.” 

DULLES 





*Reference is to a letter by Richards to Cannon, July 13, which enclosed a letter 
by Dulles to Stephanopoulos. (Athens Embassy files, lot 60 F 16, “350 Cyprus 1954") 
For the revised text of the message by Dulles to Stephanopoulos, July 28, see infra 

*Telegram 196 from Athens, July 24, reported that the letter by Dulles might be 
interpreted by the Greeks to mean US. full endorsement of the British position. 
The Embassy in Athens suggested changes in the text, which were approved by this 
telegram. (747C.00/7-2454) 





No. 375 


Athens Exibasey files, lot ) F 16, “390 Cyprus 1954 


Personal Message From the Secretary of State to Foreign Minister 
Stephanopoulos’ 


SECRET 


I should like to set forth to you personally, confidentially, and 
with the friendliest motives the views of the Government of the 
United States on the difficult question of Cyprus. I know that 
Prime Minister Papagos and you desire to approach this problem 
in a conciliatory and constructive manner and I therefore feel that 
I may candidly explain why the Government of the United States 
is convinced that the introduction of this question in the United 
Nations at this time would result in serious and undesirable conse- 
quences. 

This Government firmly believes that the strength of the free 
world’s defense in the vital eastern Mediterranean region depends 
in large measure on the fullest cooperation and the continuing 
mutual sympathy of Greece, the United Kingdom and Turkey. 
However, as you are well aware, these are also the very countries 
primarily concerned with the future of Cyprus. 





‘Delivered by Cannon to Stephanopoulos in Athens on July 28; see telegram 238, 
infra. The message printed here contains revisions suggested by Cannon in telegram 
196, July 24 (747C.00/7-2454), which were approved by telegram 230 to Athens, 
supra. The original letter, July 12, was not delivered to Stephanopoulos. (Enclosure 
to letter from Richards to Cannon, July 13, in Athens Embassy files, lot 60 F 16, 
“350 Cyprus 1954"; copy in file 747C.00/7-1254) 
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As all three countries have, for different reasons, strong views on 
the subject, it is a question which, we both realize, requires unusu- 
al forbearance and discretion. In these matters open pressures are 
rarely conducive to the best results. 

It appears unlikely that, if the Cyprus question is raised in the 
forthcoming session of the United Nations, the union of Cyprus 
with Greece will thereby be accomplished. On the other hand, 
public debate would expose and increase the differences which 
exist among Greece, Turkey and the United Kingdom on this diffi- 
cult subject. Such a development would be particularly unfortunate 
at a time when you are wisely seeking to strengthen your country's 
ties with Turkey and Yugoslavia.* 

I need not point out that any differences between your country, 
the United Kingdom and Turkey would offer the opportunity for 
mischief which the Soviet Union is always seeking. 

I therefore wish to express to you my profound conviction that a 
United Nations debate on Cyprus at this time would not achieve 
the goal which you desire, that it would have serious effects on 
Greece's friendly relations with her NATO and her two Ankara 
Pact partners, and that it would, by its disruptive effect on free- 
world unity, militate against the best interests of your own coun- 
try. 

The Government of the United States believes that the question 
is capable of being resolved by the Cypriots and the United King- 
dom and that this can be approached in gradua! stages. It appears 
to me that present tensions would be reduced if British officials 
and Cypriots were to agree to undertake talks looking toward for- 
mulation of a mutually acceptable constitution. This Government 
has made its views on this subject known also to the United King- 
dom.? 





*At this point the original letter had an additional sentence deleted at the sugges: 
tion of Cannon with Department of State approval. it reads: “] believe there are 
deep popular feelings in Turkey on the subject of Cyprus which could not be ignored 

Government.” 


“Is this not a question which should be approached gradually’ It appears to me 
that a useful purpose might be served if representatives of the people of Cyprus 
were to agree to undertake talks with British officials looking toward the formula- 
tion of a mutually acceptable constitution. This could be a helpful step toward 


giving the Cypriots more voice in their own affairs while at the same time reducing 
Continued 
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I should like to reiterate my admiration for the statesmanlike 
qualities which Prime Minister Papagos and Your Excellency have 
demonstrated on so many occasions. I am confident that you will 
receive this message* in the amicable spirit in which it is written 
and that you will weigh carefully the considerations which it con- 
tains 


[WaASHINGTON,] July 28, 1954. 





present tensions. This Government plans to make its views on this subject known to 
the United Kingdom and to Turkey.” 

The United Kingdom was informed of U.S. views on this subject by Hamilton in a 
conversation with Salt of the British Embassy in Washington, July 16; the memo- 
randum of this conversation by Wood, July 16, is in file 747C.00/7-1654 

*At this port in the original letter, Cannon changed the word “letter” to “mes- 
sage’; see telegram Z38. infra 


No. 376 
©) 7-2554 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State' 


SECRET PRIORITY ATHENS, July 28, 1954—7 p.m. 


238. Deptel 230, July 27.2 Secretary's personal message handed to 
Stephanopoulos at 2 p.m.* Only further change in text was substi- 
tution of “message” for “letter” in last paragraph. He asks earnest- 
ly that fact of communication as well as text itself be kept on 
strictly secret basis for present at least. 

He gave it a naturally superficial first reading and would have 
liked me to construe it for him. I refrained but did make pointed 
presentation of observations along lines second paragraph refer- 
ence telegram emphasizing timeliness of opportunity for Greek 
Government to exert influence with Cypriots in light new situation 
created by Makarios threat to resort to violence.* 

He questioned briefly repeated references to Yugoslavia and 
Turkey but realizing greater import of message in its entirety did 
not press these points. Seventh paragraph (revised text) engaged 
his special attention. He hoped “gradual stages’ means reasonable 
progress toward an inevitable evolution and not indefinite post- 
ponement. We can expect him to give microscopic examination to 
phrase “agree to undertake talks toward formulation of mutually 
acceptable constitution.” He wonders if this means we are exerting 





‘Repeated to London and pouched to Nicosia 
*Document 374 

"Supra 

*See footnote 3, Document 374 
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our influence with the British not to “impose” a constitution. He 
told me British Charge expects this afternoon to receive and to 
communicate to him text of announcement in Parliament with 
regard to constitution.* He fears it will be sterner than US position 
cited. I said that whatever that declaration may be Greek Govern- 
ment can perform an act of high statesmanship by telling “ypriots 
in clearest terms they should take care not to reject any proposal 
out of hand but take time to consider calmly and seek any ground 
for getting discussions started. 

CANNON 


*Reference is to Hopkinson’s statement before the House of Commons, July 2% 
LC Debs. Hh series, vol. 531, col. 94) 





No. 
a - 7-2 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Director of the Office 
of Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter) 


SECRET [WasuincTon,] July 28, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: Mr. Athanase Politis, Greek Ambassador 

Mr. Henry A. Byroade, Assistant Secretary, NEA 

Mr. William O. Baxter, Deputy Director, GTI 


The Greek Ambassador called today at his request to discuss 
Cyprus. He seemed disappointed that Mr. Byroade could not give 
him encouraging news with respect to the British attitude. Mr. 
Byroade told him that, on the contrary, he feared we had underes- 
timated the firmness of the British position and the importance 
they attach to maintaining it. Within the last few days we have 
had indications that British Government feels so strongly about 
this matter that it may very well stage a walk-out on any discus- 
sion of Cyprus in the UN. He reiterated his belief that the Greek 
Government has chosen a most inopportune time to bring up a 
problem which, in a more dormant form, has been a source of irri- 
tation for years. Smarting under the forced evacuation from Egypt 
and faced with moving its Middle East headquarters from Suez to 
Cyprus, the British at this time will be completely inflexible on 
any move which threatens their sovereignty over Cyprus. 

Mr. Byroade indicated that the US Government is seriously con- 
cerned about this matter, believing that an airing of this problem 
in the UN could profit no one but the Soviet bloc. It is not conceiv- 
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able that the Greek objective of enosis could be achieved in this ses- 
sion of the GA, and in fact any process of gradual and orderly evo- 
lution toward that end would only be retarded by emotional clash- 
es in full view of the world between two such old friends as Greece 
and the UK. We are also disturbed by the recent declaration of 
Archbishop Makarios counseling the Cypriots to resort to violence 
in order to drive the British out.’ Threats of this sort are not con- 
ducive to an amicable solution of differences. 

Mr. Byroade informed the Ambassador that we had learned con- 
fidentially from the British of their intention of announcing a new 
constitution for Cyprus, if not today in Parliament, certainly before 
the end of this week, a move which was to be communicated to the 
Greek and Turkish Governments prior to the public statement.* 

The Ambassador said that new British proposals for a constitu- 
tion in Cyprus had been expected by his Government, but, of 
course, would not be enough to satisfy anyone. Public opinion is 
now running so high on this question that neither this Greek Gowv- 
ernment nor any which could be envisaged would be able to remain 
in power if it did not respond to the will of the people by taking 
this matter to the UN. He repeated what he had often said before, 
that the only thing which can prevent such a step on the part of 
the Greek Government is a willingness of the British to engage in 
bilateral discussions. 

The Ambassador said further that his Prime Minister wished 
him to call to the attention of Secretary Dulles a recent exchange 
in the House of Commons which had “outraged” Greek sensibili- 
ties. Mr. Mallalieu*® had reminded the House that in 1897 Glad- 
stone had said “he hoped that Cyprus would very soon become a 
Greek island.” Mr. Nutting had replied for the Government: “We 
are now living in 1954, not 1897."* The Ambassador did not see 
how such a retrogressive attitude of the British could be defended. 
Certainly times have changed—but in the other direction, that is, 
toward more recognition, whether rightly or wrongly, of the rights 
of peoples to self-determination. This was reaffirmed only a few 
weeks ago by Eisenhower and Churchill in their communiqué at 
the end of the Washington talks.* 


‘Reference presumably is to the statement by Makarios quoted in footnote 3, Doc- 
ument 374 

*Reference is to the staternent by Hopkinson before the House of Commons, July 
28. ALC. Debs. Sth series, vol. 531, col. 04) 

‘Joseph P. W. Malialiew, Labour Member of Parliament 

*This exchange took place July 21. (4.C Debs. Sth series, vol. 530, col. 46) 

‘June 29, text in AFP. vol. 1, p. 1707 
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Mr. Byroade said he would again bring the subject of Cyprus to 
the attention of the Secretary, after which he would get in touch 
with the Ambassador .* 





*Records of Byroade's intended discusmon of Cyprus with Dulles and 2 subsequent 
contact by Byroade with Politis hawe not been found im Department of State files 


OC t® * 4.4 Tetegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Atuens, August 4, 1954—2 p. m 

291. Reference Department telegram 230 July 27.* Foreign Min- 
ister last night handed me personal message for Secretary’ in 
reply Secretary's message on Cyprus question which I delivered 
July 28.* 

Text is ten pages long and therefore forwarded by today's pouch. 
It is presentation Greek position on Cyprus issues composed at 
moment of bitter disappointment and resentment caused by recent 
British parliamentary debate and measures currently being taken 
by authorities in Cyprus. As could be expected in these circum- 
stances it is negative response to Secretary's request that question 
not be raised in UNGA, and sets forth four considerations explain- 
ing why Greece can follow no other course. Message also reveals 
extreme sensitiveness, and contains angry comment about Turkey's 


pretensions as regards settlement of Cyprus problem 
CANNON 


‘Repeated for information to London and Nicosia 

*Document 374 

"Not printed. (Athens Embassy files, lot 60 F 16, “350 Cyprus 1954") 
*Decument 375 
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T3C OOS 134 Tetegrem 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy ‘n Turkey’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasuincton, September 6, 1954—1'-02 a. m. 


293. Menderes’ personal letter to Secretary on Cyprus Embtel 
244,* rptd London 45, Athens 29, Nicosia 3 handed to Secretary just 
before his departure Manila Deliver following to Prime Minister 
as personal message from Acting Secretary-* 

“I wish ex my sincere thanks to you for the clear and frank 
views of the Turkish Government on the Cyprus question contained 
in your recent personal message to Secretary Dulles. 

“This Government regrets the action of the Greek Government 
in proposing that Cyprus be included on the agenda of the forth- 
coming Genera! Assembly. Its discussion there can, in our opinion, 
lead to no early solution and will on the other hand jeopardize the 
close relationships existing among the NATO members concerned 
= particularly between Greece and Turkey and Greece and the 

“This Government is giving most urgent and serious consider- 
ation to this problem but has not yet reached a final decision as to 
its position when the Greek item is presented in the General Com- 
mittee. I trust you will treat this information as confidential. 

“You may be assured that this Government will weigh with full- 
est sympathy the views of the Turkish Government in formulating 
its policy.” 

According to Department's information Greek Government still 
underestimates strength of Turkish reaction. At time of presenting 
foregoing message you should suggest orally our belief that Turk- 
ish Government should again make its views known to Greece in 
order assure against any possible misunderstanding when question 
raised in UN. Although we appreciate strong Turkish feeling on 
this question, Turks should understand US view that Western 
unity is of paramount importance. We therefore hope Turkish Gov- 
ernment will seek to discuss question in frank and friendly manner 
with Greek Government and that Turks while making their posi- 





‘Drafted by Baxter and cleared by Jernegan, Hamilton, Barbour, Smith, and 
Kitchen. Repeated to Athens, London, and Nicosia 

"Telegram 244, Sept. |, reported that Adnan Menderes, Prime Minister of Turkey, 
had sent a letter to Dulles urging the United States to take a firm position against 
inclusion of the Cyprus question on the U.N. General Assembly's agenda and 
against U.N. action if the item was placed on the agenda. (747C_00/9-154) Menderes’ 
message to Dulles, Aug. 31, is in file 747C.00/8-3154 

"No information as to the delivery of Smith's message to Menderes has been 
found in Department of State files. It apparently was an interim reply, since Dulles 
also replied to Menderes in Document 346 
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tion clear should also show desire to work for mutually satisfactory 
solution of problem so that it will not poison NATO relationships 
or jeopardize future Balkan alliance 

SsrrTH 


No. 380 


Position Paper Prepared in the Office of United Nations Political 
and Security Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasninctTon,| September 14, 1954 
SD/A/C.1/448 


Tue Cyprus Prosiem 


The Problem 


The Greek Government has proposed for inclusion in the agenda 
of the Ninth General Assembly the item entitled “Application, 
under the auspices of the United Nations, of the principle of equal 
rights and self-<determination of peoples in the case of the popula- 
tion of the island of Cyprus”.' Submission of this item by Greece, 
despite the vigorous opposition of the United Kingdom and despite 
our repeated advice against doing so, confronts the United States 
with the necessity of taking a position a) on admitting the item for 
Assembly discussion, and b) on the substance of the case which 
Greece will attempt to make. 


United States Position 


1. The United States should abstain in any vote on inclusion of 
this matter in the agenda.* In this connection it should be made 
plain that while the United States does not wish to oppose the 
principle of freedom of discussion in the Assembly, it does not be- 
lieve that attempted action on this problem by the General Assem- 
bly would have constructive or helpful effects. 

2. If the problem is included in the agenda, the United States 
should endeavor to keep the discussion as brief and restrained as 





"Reference is to the letter from Papagos to Hammarskjéld, Aug 16. (U.N. Doc A 
2703) 

"The Secretary's staff meeting notes, 915 a m.. Tuesday, Sept. 14, read in part as 
follows 
“UN Voting on the Cyprus Question 

“4. Mr. Key noted that the UK no longer had any strong feelings about our vote 
on the Cyprus question The Secretary said that his inclination therefore was to ab 
stain from this vote.” (Secretary's Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “Notes 195-264, SM 
N-264") 
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possible, enlisting the aid of other friendly delegations to that end. 
Any statement of United States views should rest on the assertion 
that the best method for development of increased self-government 
in Cyprus lies in direct discussions between the British Govern- 
ment and representative Cypriot leaders. If necessary, in connec- 
tion with particular proposals which may be advanced, the United 
States Delegation should warn against the danger of overstepping 
the limits set by Article 2/7 of the Charter.* 

3. The United States should privately urge the British and 
Greeks to adopt as reasonable and restrained an attitude as possi- 
ble, and should advise them to avoid direct attacks on or criticism 
of each other 

4. As to the General Assembly's competence to deal with this 
matter, the United States should be guided by the following princi- 
ples 

a) Mere discussion of this problem by the General Assembly does 
not involve the question of competence; 

b) The problem of competence does come into play in connection 
with particular proposals or resolutions and we believe that at this 
point there is grave danger of overstepping the limits of Article 2/7 
on “domestic jurisdiction” 

5. In line with the position stated in the preceding paragraphs, 
the United States should endeavor to avoid Assembly action which 
might make the situation more difficult. 


Comment 


Pressure has been building up for several years for presentation 
of the Cyprus issue to the General Assembly by the Greek Govern- 
ment. Since 1950 the publicity and the propaganda toward this end 
have been intensified. Greek nationalist feeling has been strongly 
aroused at home, while the Greek Orthodox Church hierarchy in 
Cyprus—and even the Cypriot Communist Camp—have raised a 
mounting clamor for “Enosis™ (union with Greece). In 1950 the 
Greek Church held an unofficial “plebiscite” of the Greek Ortho- 
dox population in Cyprus, with the reported result that about 95% 
of group polled registered a desire for union with Greece. 

In the face of this mounting campaign in Cyprus and in Greece, 
the United Kingdom has firmly resisted these pressures and has, 
from time to time, applied strong measures to discourage sedition 





"ht reads: “Nothing contained in the present Charter shal! authorize the United 
Nations to imtervene in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdic. 
tion of any state or shal! require the Members to submit such matters to settlement 
under the present Charter, but this principle shall not prejudice the application of 
enforcement measures under Chapter VII" For the text of the Charter of the 
United Nations, adopted in San Francieco, June 26, 1945, see TS No. 993, or 59 Stat 
(pt. 2) 103) 
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or incitement to disorder in Cyprus. Early in August the British 
announced the intention of working out and applying a new consti- 
tution for Cyprus.‘ Their earlier offer of a more liberal constitution 
in 1948 was rejected by the Cypriots; announcement of the present 
British plan has also aroused initial opposition among Cypriot na- 
tionalists, the Orthodox Church hierarchy in the island, and among 
the Communists. While the United Kingdom has undertaken limit- 
ed programs of economic development and improvement for people 
of the island, its recent conduct of local political affairs has ex- 
posed it particularly to criticism from the anti-colonial nations, and 
from the Soviet bloc, as well as from the Greek Government. 

Last December the Greeks made it clear in the General Assem- 
bly that, unless the British would at least discuss with them the 
possibility of giving the Cypriots a chance to decide their political 
status, Greece would feel compelled to bring this matter before the 
General Assembly. At intervals throughout the present year the 
Greeks have attempted to raise the matter privately with the Brit- 
ish but have met with stern rebuffs. 

The British position is that Greece is simply asking for a bit of 
British territory. With its military evacuation of the Suez Canal 
Zone, the United Kingdom places very great strategic importance 
on full and unquestioned control of the island of Cyprus which they 
now intend to develop as a major base for their Middle East posi- 
tion. Finally, they insist that the affairs of Cyprus are strictly 
within the “domestic jurisdiction” of the United Kingdom, and that 
therefore it is entirely improper to bring the matter before the 
United Nations. The British have informed us that they regard the 
Cyprus issue as the “touchstone” of the coming Assembly session 
and that, if the Assembly proceeds to deal with this question or at- 
tempts to interfere in any way with their administration, the 
United Kingdom may have to reconsider its policy of “cooperation” 
with the United Nations in the entire field of non-self-governing 
territories affairs. They have repeatedly stressed the importance 
they attach to obtaining full support of their position by the United 
States. 

The United States has on several occasions this year strongly ad- 
vised the Greek Government not to raise the Cyprus question in 
the General Assembly. The most recent step of this kind was a per- 
sonal message from Secretary Dulles to the Greek Minister for For- 
eign Affairs, delivered on July 28.5 The Greek Foreign Minister re- 





*Reference presumably is to Hopkinson’s statement before the House of Com- 
mons, July 28. (#.C. Debs., Sth series, vol. 531, col. 504) 
*Document 375 
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plied that Greece could not possibly back down on raising this 
issue.® 

Greece bases its complaint principally on Article 1, paragraph 2, 
as well as Articles 10 and 14 of the Charter, using as its major 
theme the issue of “self-determination”, a principle which the anti- 
colonial nations have for several years been attempting to define 
by United Nations pronouncement in a manner which could be 
used to call into question established territorial settlements and 
treaty rights in many parts of the world. In view of our practice of 
not opposing the principle of freedom of discussion in the General 
Assembly, it would be difficult for us to deny that the Assembly 
has the power under Article 10 of the Charter to discuss questions 
such as the Cyprus problem. At the same time we are keenly alive 
to the harm to Allied unity which could be caused by all but the 
most restrained discussion of this sensitive issue since the British 
regard mere discussion as interference in their internal affairs. 
While the United Kingdom will without question make the “domes- 
tic jurisdiction” argument at the very outset (in connection with in- 
clusion in the agenda), the United States should use this argument 
sparingly and mainly in connection with the dangers of particular 
draft resolutions. 

So far as is presently known, the Greeks would hope to obtain at 
least a general expression of sympathy by the General Assembly 
for application of the principle of “self-determination” in the politi- 
cal affairs of Cyprus. Because of a substantial Turkish minority in 
Cyprus (15-18%), and because of the proximity of Cyprus to the 
Turkish mainland, Turkey is strongly opposed to Assembly consid- 
eration of this problem or interference of a character likely to en- 
courage any change in existing sovereignty. For this reason, any- 
thing but the most careful and restrained discussion of the problem 
in the Assembly is likely to revive and accentuate old Greek-Turk- 
ish antagonisms and damage the solidarity achieved to date in the 
Balkan Pact among Greece, Turkey and Yugoslavia. Any untoward 
Assembly action on this problem could seriously worsen British- 
Greek relations and to that extent weaken the fabric of solidarity 
in the NATO system. At the same time, the Government of Mar- 
shal Papagos has staked its prestige at home and abroad on obtain- 
ing an airing of its views on Cyprus at this Assembly. A negative 
United States vote on the procedural matter of inclusion in the 
agenda might lead to a serious weakening of our influence in 
Greece, even though their government is fully aware that we do 
not agree with and cannot support their substantive demands. 





*Reference is to the personal message from Stephanopoulos to Dulles, handed to 
Cannon, Aug. 3; see Document 378 
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While an abstention will not please the British, they are now 
mainly interested in obtaining our help to defeat any harmful or 
unwise action by the Assembly. 

While the maintenance of control over Cyprus in the hands of a 
stable and friendly power is of strategic importance to the United 
States as well as to the United Kingdom, our dislike of General As- 
sembly involvement in the problem of Cyprus is based principally 
on political grounds which the British and the Greeks both under- 
stand. We do not attach the same importance as do the British, 
from the strategic point of view, to the retention of Cyprus under 
British control, but there are obvious, strong political reasons for 
our desire not to see British sovereignty over the island disturbed 
in any way under present conditions. 





No. 381 
T47C 9-154: Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


SECRET WasHINGTON, September 15, 1954—7:15 p. m. 


657. UK Embassy informed by Department today and UK delega- 
tion being informed by USUN that US will abstain inscription 
Cyprus question UNGA agenda.* Department also informing Greek 
Turkish Embassies pointing out our primary policy on this ques- 
tion is to lessen inter-Allied tension and therefore we will seek co 
operation avoiding heated debate or GA action likely worsen situa- 
tion.* 

Following points to be made to British and Turkish Embassies 
here: 


1. US will seek discourage debate on application principle self-de- 
termination. 

2. Will actively oppose any resolution. 

3. Department believes that even a negative US vote would not 
a item from being placed on agenda. US will retain greater 
reedom exert moderating influence on Greek and other interested 
delegations. 





‘Drafted by Wood and cleared with Allen (EUR), Raynor, and Niles W. Bond 
(UNP) by Baxter. Also sent to Ankara and London and repeated for information to 
Nicosia. 

*A memorandum of conversation by Key, Sept. 15, informing Beeley of the US. 
decision to abstain in the vote on the Cyprus item is in file 747C.00/9-1554. No 
record of informing the British Delegation at the United Nations has been found in 
Department of State files. 

5No record of communicating the U.S. decision to the Greek and Turkish Embas- 
sies as of Sept. 15 has been found in Department of State files 
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4. We assume UK will agree criticisms Greece be avoided for 
sake Western unity. Also urge UK avoid walkout which we believe 
would increase tension and might increase chance passage Greek 
resolution. 

Greek Embassy will be informed US remains convinced no good 
can come of debate. While US is prepared not to oppose inscription 
Greek Government should realize it has responsibility handle ques- 
tion with greatest moderation and avoid criticism UK or Turkey 
and should not press for passage of a resolution as this would make 
more difficult eventual Greek-UK rapprochement. 

London and Athens may at their discretion make similar dé- 
marches. Ankara should inform Prime Minister along foregoing 
lines as final reply his personal message to Secretary August 31.* 

DULLES 





*See footnote 2, Document 379. 





No. 382 
Eumenhower Library. Exenhower papers. Whitman file 


Prime Minister Churchill to President Eisenhower' 


TOP SECRET SerremsBer 18, 1954. 
PRIVATE AND PERSONAL 

My Dear Frienp: | did not complicate my long telegram to you 
about Europe” by referring to the isolated question of Cyprus about 
which you wrote to me on August 20." 





'This message was transmitted by Makins, Sept. 18, through the White House to 
Eisenhower, who was at a ranch near Fraser, Colorado. Makins also sent a copy to 
Smith. A handwritten notation on another copy notes that Eisenhower saw it on 
Sept. 20, and phoned Smith. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file, 
“Dulles-Herter series”) 

*Transmitted Sept. 17; for text, see vol. v, Part 2, p. 1225 

*The portion of this letter on the Cyprus question reads as follows: 

“Right now I am wondering how you will handle the Cyprus situation. This, of 
course, is strictly one of your family problems and I am not mentioning it with any 
thought that my own opinions should have a bearing on such a matter. My indirect 
concern, though, arises out of resultant effects upon American opinion. You and | 
have devoted a lot of time and thought to keeping relationships between our two 
peoples both durable and cordial, and | am anxious to be in a position to be as help- 
ful as possible when there appears to be any chance of damage to those relation- 
ships. 

“If you should like to give me a little briefing on the matter, | might be in a posi- 
tion to do something. Incidentally, some of our people who have been travelling re- 
cently in Greece have come back and spread stories to the effect that Greece and 
Cyprus are quite ready to be reasonable and conciliatory—of course I do not know 
how accurate are their observations and their reporting. But this kind of thing does 

Continued 
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A factual note is being prepared which I will send by airmail,* 
but I understand our Embassy in Washington has already supplied 
the State Department with information.* A simple test is to com- 
pare the conditions prevailing in Cyprus with those in the Greek 
Islands and particularly in Rhodes since the Greeks took them over 
from the Italians. Cyprus has never known more rapid progress 
while in the others there is a grievous decline. 

I feel it is my duty to tell you that the failure of the United 
States to support us at U.N.O. would cause deep distress over here 
and add greatly to my difficulties in guiding public opinion into the 
right channels in much larger matters 

It cannot be disputed that our claim against the inscription of 
this question affecting our own external affairs is justified by the 
Statutes and spirit of U.N.O. If any such item were discussed by 
the Assembly, we would of course walk out. Injury would be done 
to that institution of which the United States and Britain and her 
Commonwealth are the main pillars. Cyprus would acquire utterly 
disproportionate publicity and be magnified by the enemies of the 
English speaking world on both sides of the ocean into a marked 
difference between us. I do trust therefore that we shall not be con- 
fronted with American abstention. 

Kindest regards, 

As ever, 
WINSTON 





serve to give you some idea of why | am interested in the other side of the story.” 
(Eisenhower Library, Exsenhower papers, Whitman file) 

*Transmitted by Makins to Eisenhower, Sept. 20, for text, see infro 

*Reference is possibly to the fact that on Aug 25 the British Charge handed 
Dulles a memorandum requesting US. support in resisting inscription of the Cyprus 
item on the U.N. General Assembly's agenda On the following day, Salt gave Allen 
(EUR) a longer paper setting forth the British position. (747C.00/8-2654) Makins 
also handed to Smith the paper prepared by the British Chiefs of Staff on the “Stra- 
tegic Importance of Cyprus to the United Kingdom,” Sept. 17. (747C.00/9-2054) 


No. 383 
Eisenhower Library Emenhower papers Whitman file 


The British Ambassador (Makins) to President Eisenhower 


WasninoTon, September 20, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: With reference to the message to you from 
the Prime Minister about Cyprus which I sent to you on September 
18,' I enclose the factual note referred to in that message. 


Yours sincerely, Rocer MakINs 





‘Supra 








CYPRUS 


[Enciosure} 


British Factruat Note 
Cyprus 


The strategic importance of our continued sovereignty in Cyprus 
in relation to the stability and defence of the Middle East is de- 
scribed in the paper prepared by the Chiefs of Staff which has al- 
ready been handed by the Ambassador to General Bedell Smith.* 
The paper makes it quite clear why the suggestion of a leased base 
does not provide the answer on the strategic point. Confidence in 
the United Kingdom's willingness and ability to fulfill its treaty ob- 
ligations in the Middle East is an essential element in the building 
up of any effective defence in the area. The free world cannot 
afford a power vacuum on N.A.T.O.'s southern flank. 

2. The international airing of this question has already done 
enough harm to Anglo-Greek and Greek-Turkish relations. During 
the recent N.A.T.O. exercise, “Keystone”, Greek and Turkish offi- 
cers could scarcely be brought to talk to each other. A decision on 
Cyprus at the United Nations might well put a strain on Greek- 
Turkish relations which they could not bear. 

3. The only people who can profit by this controversy are the 
Communists. 

4. This is not a question of self- government in a colony but one 
of transferring one, indeed two, ethnic groups from one sovereignty 
to another. To allow the United Nations to discuss Cyprus on the 
pretext of self-determination would open the flood gates for the 
pursuit of territorial claims everywhere. If, for instance, some Com- 
munist power proposed United Nations intervention in favour of 
self-determination for the so-called free Thais in Siam, would the 
United States abstain? There are dozens of other areas all round 
the world about which there could be endless squabbles. China, for 
example, could claim large bits of Northern Burma and India on 
grounds of history and racial affinity. 

5. It is not at all certain what the Cypriots themselves want. Uni- 
lateral clamour is no evidence of a people's will and in this connex- 
ion it is legitimate to recall that by the time that Hitler had shout- 
ed long enough, a very large number of people thought that ninety 
per cent of Austrians wanted to be submerged in the Third Reich. 





2Not printed. (747C.00/9-2054) 
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Nor can the church-run plebiscite of 1950, backed as it was by 
threats of the withdrawal of Baptism and other church rites, be re- 
garded as an indication that Cypriots really want Znasis. Plebi- 
scites anyhow are of the political armoury of dictatorships. Democ- 
racies have other means of determining a peopie’s will. 

6. Our attitude is not entirely negative. We are determined to de- 
velop normal democratic constitutional processes in Cyprus, and 
when the Cypriots have had experience of running their own af- 
fairs, Her Majesty's Government have little doubt about the judg- 
ment they will form in regard to where their true interests lie. 
Cyprus has the highest standard of living in the Middle East and 
the second lowest death rate in the world. We have the impression 
that the long-standing boycott of any constitution by Cypriot ex- 
tremists both of left and right is largely due to their fear that a 
constitution would provide a platform for moderate opinion which 
at present finds no expression, except, eg. when British troops, re- 
cently arrived in Cyprus from Egypt, were warmly welcomed by 
the people. 

7. It is therefore very much to be hoped that even if the United 
States Government do not share our interpretation of Article II (7) 
of the United Nations Charter,’ and cannot accept our view that 
the United Nations have no jurisdiction, nevertheless they would 
oppose inscription on the practical merits of the case and having 
regard to the interests of the free world 

8. There is no doubt at all that active United States support for 
us would clinch matters in our favour. Even as things are our en- 
quiries all round the world show that the votes at the United Na- 
tions are likely to be pretty evenly divided. If the United States 
were to vote against inscription, the matter would not be inscribed. 





“Quoted in footnote 3, Document 380 
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No. 384 
7400 69-2064 Telegram 


The United States Representative at the United Nations (Lodge) to 
the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL New York, September 20, 1954—4 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

Delga 2. Re Cyprus Deptel 157.' Dixon and Hopkinson (UK) 
called on me this morning to discuss Cyprus. Hopkinson opened the 
discussion by saying that he had come to New York to put the ar- 
guments in every possible way to keep Cyprus off the agenda. The 
British were very distressed that a rift in Anglo-Greek relations 
had occurred and the Greeks themselves realized that the matter 
had gone too far and would like to find a way to extricate them- 
selves. The UK would like also to find such a device, but anything 
that might be done, short of rejecting the item on the agenda, 
raised the issue of British sovereignty which they could not allow 
to happen. The UK military staff were convinced that the only pos- 
sible effective control for military installations in Cyprus came 
from complete sovereignty and administration in their hands. They 
had only to mention Suez to demonstrate that anything else was 
not good enough. They were, of course, prepared to give Cyprus 
self-government, but they could not admit the principle of self-de- 
termination in this case. Self-determination would mean that 
Cyprus could if it wished, not only join Greece, but establish an in- 
dependent Communist island; in fact, if an election were held 
today, that would be the outcome. From the UN standpoint, an 
equally important point was that putting the Cyprus question on 
the agenda opened the door for any country to raise any question, 
even, for example, the question of a claim by Colombia to the 
Panama Canal Zone. It might, in fact, encourage the Turks to raise 
the question of the large Turkish minority in Western Thrace and 
Thrace’s annexation to Turkey, or for the Soviets to raise the ques- 
tion of the Kurds in Iran and Iraq and lay claim to those areas. 

I pointed out that we had been given the impression the UK was 
resigned to having the matter on the agenda and that hence our 
abstention was not so disturbing. 





'Telegram 157, Sept. 18, authorized USUN to suggest that the United Kingdom 
explore with selected Latin American delegations the possibility of a vote for post- 
poning the question of inscription of Cyprus on the agenda of the General Assembly, 
immediately after Greece and the United Kingdom stated their positions, with a 
view toward the British and the Cypriots working out matters between themselves 
(747C.00/9-1554) 
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Hopkinson said they could not understand how such an impres- 
sion had been created, that their position had been unchanged 
from the beginning, and Dixon pointed out that as things now 
looked, our vote might be the decisive factor in adopting the 
agenda. Very strong support had developed for the British position 
and even Krishna Menon had promised not to vote for inscription 
Iraq, Liberia, Colombia and Pakistan had promised also, but they 
might be one vote shy in defeating the item. Dixon stated that 
frankly a lot also depended on the Scandinavian bloc, and Canada 
had not yet decided either 

I said that it would take a tremendous amount of education of 
the American public before we could vote against inscription and 
asked if there was anything the UK could do to save Greek face.* 
Hopkinson said they had racked their brains and had not been able 
to think of anything. I also pointed out that voting against the 
Greeks could have a decisive effect on our coming Congressional 
elections in a number of crucial districts 

Dixon suggested that if we voted against inscription we might 
make a balanced statement bowing somewhat to Greek sentiment 
but referring to the importance and complications of NATO, the 
use the Communists would make of the dispute, and even saying 
that we hoped the UK and Greece would talk together to settle the 
question. I asked at this point whether the UK would in fact talk, 
and Dixon and Hopkinson admitted they would not. They said that 
Churchill was sending a message to the Secretary’ and they hoped 
to have a further talk with the Secretary and me tomorrow,‘ since 
time was of the essence before the meeting of the general commit- 
tee on Wednesday. I said that we would take up the question again 
and keep closely in touch with them. 

I have the impression that rather than see the matter go on the 
agenda, they would reluctantly accept a decision to postpone adop- 
tion of the agenda, as outlined in Deptel 157. I feel we should wait 





"Regarding efforts to find a way “to save Greek face.” a memorandum by Key to 
Lodge. Sept 16. reads 

‘The Secretary was unable before his departure yesterday to reply personally to 
your telegram of September 13 in which you referred to a possible face-saving proce 
dure for the Greeks in respect of Cyprus, saggested to you by Mr. [Tom-Anthony| 
Pappas |Greek-American businessman| This same idea was raised privately with 
the Under Secretary about two weeks ago by Spyros Skouras (Motion-Picture Execu- 
tive|, who also was able to mention the matter directly to Churchill. The British 
Prime Minister flatly rejected the whole idea, and Mr. Eden sent us a personal mes 
sage stating that the UK could not possibly make any public or private statement of 
the nature suggested since this could only be taken as yielding in the face of Greek 
pressure. Accordingly, that particular idea appears to offer no fruitful possibilities 
under present conditions (USUN files, Cyprus—1950-August 1955) 

‘Not further identified 

‘A memorandum of this conversation by Cook is in file 747C.00/9-2154 
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to sound out the LA's however, until the Secretary has been in- 


Lopce 


p = 


The Secretary of State to Prime Minister Churchil!' 


SECRET |Wasuincton,)| September 21, 1954 

Dear Sin Wivston: The President received your message of Sep- 
tember 18* while in the Colorado hills, and phoned me about it, 
particularly regarding the question of Cyprus, on which he asked 
me to write you at once. Let me say first that we fully share your 
view that, on the merits of the case, it would seem to be highly de 
sirable to avoid discussion or action in the United Nations. We full 
appreciate the distress and difficulties which any such discussion 
would create for vou in the General Assembly, and we ourselves 
are not unconcerned. However, the question as to how to vote on 
inclusion of this matter on the agenda poses an exceedingly diffi- 
cult problem for us because of our traditional liberal view of the 
relevant charter provisions and because we have consistently and 
publicly adhered to the principle of the right of discussion in the 
General Assembly. We fought very hard for this at San Francisco 
in the face of Soviet opposition. 

Also involved are our relations with Greece as well as our own 
public and political opinion 

To make things doubly difficult, I learn that our intention to ab- 
stain has been made known to the Greek Government and to 
others as well. In fact, it almost impossible for us now actually to 
vote against inscription. Even to abstain, which we shall do, 
stretches our principles. We have talked this over with Roger 
Makins.* We shall quietly let it be known, particularly to the pro- 





'The source text an enclosure to Document 4)! 
*Decument 3X2 
"No memorandum of that conversation between Dulles and Makins has been 
found in Department of State files. A memorandum of conversation by Brig Gen. ( 
Stanton Babcock, Counselor of the US. Mission to the United Nations, to Ledge. 
Sept. 15, stated that Key telephoned Babcock that morning to inform him that 
Dulles was informing Makine that morning of the US. decision to abstain on the 
question of inscribing the Cyprus item on the agenda ‘USUN files, Cyprus—19- 
August 1955) A memorandum of conversation at the Secretary's staff meeting by 
Walter K. Scott, Director of the Executive Secretariat. Sept. 20, stated that in hie 
talk with Acting Secretary Smith on Sept. 14, “Ambassador Makins stated that the 
British heard that we planned to abstain on the question of placing the Cyprus 
Continued 
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spective members of the general committee, that we very much dis- 
like the prospect of a discussion of the Cyprus question at this 
time. That may have sufficient effect on some of the members, so 
that the result might prevent inscription. I am about to discuss this 
with Dixon and Hopkinson of your delegation.‘ Also, as far as con- 
sistent with our abstention, we shal! in our statement in the gener- 
al committee discourage development of the item.* If the vote in 
the committee is adverse to inscription, which now seems possible, 
we shal! then vote in the plenary to uphold the action of the gener- 
al committee in excluding the item from the agenda* Finally, if 
the item is included on the agenda, we shal! actively oppose the 
passage of any resolution and wil! do al! possible to keep any dis- 
cussion to the absolute minimum. 
Faithfully yours, 





*A memorandum of this conversation is in file 747C_00/9-21)4 

*This statement has not been further 

*A memorandum of conversation with Dulles by Lodge. Sept. 22. stated that 
Dulles “said that his statement should be interpreted as meaning that we should 


stain”. Dulles and Lodge “agreed to take a fresh look at the whole matter if the 
unexpected happened and the Cyprus matter was not inscribed in the General Com 


1s 851M 


The Secretary of State to the Turkish Ambassador (Erkin)" 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasnincton, September 21, 1954. 


Exce.iency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of the 
note of August 31, 1954, from the Turkish Embassy, quoting the 
text of a message from His Excellency Adnan Menderes relating to 
the question of Cyprus.* I should be appreciative if you would 
transmit to Mr. Menderes the following reply: 





"This message was drafted by Baxter, Sept. 23. and signed by Jernegan on the 


following day 
*See footnote 2, Document 379 That telegram apparently transmitted an interim 
reply by Smith to Menderes 











by abstaining this Government will retain greater freedom to 
a moderating influence on other delegations. 

oe ee eee ee ee ee ee ee 
sasut intends te 45 all Ghent ene to dissumnas ts development. It 
ne phe greptiet plteen eto emer tr coger alga: term mit 
self-determination and it will actively oppose passage of any resolu- 
tion. It will, moreover, urge moderation by all parties in any dis- 
Gascas af tie aaeiiie oa a: alee Go Benin anand sae 
prochement between the interested Governments. 

“Il am sure you will appreciate that the above position is based 
on this Government's firm conviction that it is the best means of 
endeavoring to dispose of the issue in a manner which will do the 
least harm to the unity of the Western world.” 


Accept [etc.] 
For the Secretary of State: 
Joun D. JERNBGAN 
No. 387 
T47C @ 10-24 Telegram 
The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State’ 
SECRET Lonpon, October 2, 1954—11 p. m. 


1690. From Secretary.* At luncheon today Eden raised Cyprus. 
He said suggestion had been made that Greeks, Turks and British 
might sit down together. Eden said that was impossible. They could 
not sit down with Greeks. Upon questioning, the British had no 
clear plan of campaign for handling matter in General Assembly, 
although Eden expressed pleasure at quality, if not quantity, of 





‘Repeated for information to New York 
*Dulles was in London, Sept. 26-Oct._ 3. for the Nine-Power and Four-Power Con- 
ferences, Sept. 28-Oct. 3. For documentation, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 126 ff 
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vote on inscription in plenary.* He welcomed my suggestion that 

we would try to keep Cyprus at the end of the list so that perhaps 

it might be forgotten in the desire to get home by Christmas 
ALDRICH 





"For the results of votes by the U.N. General Assembly on imscription of Cyprus 
on the General Assembly s agenda. Sept. 24. eee Document 410 


No. 388 


ss S file (eur '* Augue [% 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the United States 
Representative at the United Nations (Lodge/" 


CONFIDENTIAL [New Yorx,| October &, 1954 
Subject: Cyprus cable* 
Participants: Secretary Dulles 

Ambassador Lodge 


Secretary Dulles said that the cable on Cyprus had been sent 
with “no high level clearance.” 

I said that it was the only really categorical instructions which | 
had received since being at the United Nations and that it would 
have been altogether natural for me to have carried out the in- 
structions without question. I did not do so because they seemed to 


‘The typed notation “For the Files” and “Not for Reports” appears in the heading 
of the source text. A memorandum. prepared in the Department of State. of a tele 
phone call by Ledge in New York to Dulles in Washington earlier on the same day 
reads as follows 

L. said he received instructions to deliver personally a note to the Greeks He 
questions the prudence of telling them this far before elections we are gorng to 
oppose any resolution The Sec said he knew nothing about « L. said the tem is at 
the bottom of the list and they won't get to « until the end of Nowember The Sex 
reversed the instructions L. said the metructions were gowng to Athens (Emenhow 
er Library. Dulles papers. Telephone memoranda. General, Aug (ket 194) 

"Reference is to telegram 186 to New York, Oct 7. which metructed Lodge to de 
liwer a note verhale to the Greek Delegation The last peragraph of the note verteals 
reads 

‘The US, whose record of friendship for Greece entitles  epeak frankly on mat 
ters commen concern, urges Greek Government endeavor keep any discussion of 
Cyprus question as brief and temperate as powible US ic opposed to having Assem 
bly adopt any resolution on this subject and furthermore would fee! obliged to 
advise others to take somilar stand if resolution = proposed In our considered judg 
ment any attempt press matters into lengthy discusssonms or toward consideration of 
any resolution can only work harm to structure of inter-Alleed cooperation without 
making any constructive contribution toward easing of present tensions arising 
from ths proplem 

Also sent as telegram *37 to Athens, Oct. 7, which instructed the Embasey to de 
lrwer the same note verbale to the Greek Foreign Ministry (747C 00/10-74) 











tt awe lial 


me so highly unwise. I said there was something wrong with the 
system and that whoever sent that cable should be talked to.* 

We then discussed the Cyprus question and he said he wanted 
me to try to prevent the matter from ever coming to a head so that 
we would 1 have to take a public position on it, that if it did 
come to a head we would then consult and see what to do in the 
light of che circumstances that then existed. 

l expressed my belief that we should do everything we could 
behind the scenes and procedurally to prevent the issue from 
coming to a head, but that if it did we should not go on record 
against the Greeks, both because of the importance of the colonial 
issue in the world and because of our own public opinion. 

He said he wasn't prepared to agree that we should vote with the 
Greeks. 

I said | was not asking that we should vote with the Greeks, but 
only that we should not vote against them 





"A memorandum for the files by Cock. Oct 18, reads 

On October * word was recetwed in USUN thet Red O Connor had instructed the 
Greek Desk to cable the Exobasey mm Greece to hold up delivery of the note which 
Acnbassador Lodge discussed wath the Secretary Mr O Connor also said that confir- 
mation te the effect the note had not been Geliwered would not be receiwed before 
Seturday. October 9 

‘The Secretary requested the papers with reapect te the note be sent to hes desk 
immediately 

Mr O'Connor requested Ambassador Ledge to hold delwery of the note here 
pending further word from the Secretary © (USUN files, Cyprus—19)-Aagust 1955) 

Telegram ®44 to Athens. Oct &, instructed the Exmbasey not to deliwer the note 
(747C G0) 10-854) Telegram 793 from Athens. Oct & stated that the note had not 
been delivered (1 47C OO) 10-854) 


No. 389 
CSS flee Cyprus 1° Augwet 19) 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant)' 


CONFIDENTIAL Panis, October 23, 1954 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: The Secretary 

Marsha! Papagos 





‘Enclosure to a memorandum by Key to Ledge, Oct. 29, regarding a draft letter 
from Dulles to Papagos For text of Dulles letter to Papagos, Nov 16, see Document 
14% 
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Marshal Papagos told the Secretary’ privately at Ambassador 
Hughes’ luncheon on October 23 that he hoped that at the General 
Assembly, with respect to the Cyprus matter, the US. could either 
in effect be strictly neutral or else seek to postpone the entire 
matter for this year.* 





*Dulles was in Paris, Oct. 20-23, for the Nine-Power, Four-Power, and North At- 
lantic Council Ministerial meetings; for documentation, see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1404 
ff. 

*Telegram Topol 511 to Paris, Oct. 27, for Hughes from Merchant, reads 

“Reference your letter Oct 25 Secretary did have brief word Papagos a \u~cheon 
Saturday and made clear our distaste projected discussion “yprus in General As 
sembly. Papagos asked that when matter came up US either maintain strict neu- 
trality or seek postpone discussion this year. Secretary made no commitment.” 
(747C.00/ 10-2753) 





No. 390 


THC @ 16-M 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Officer in Charge of Greek 
Affairs (Wood) 


SECRET [Wasnincton,]} October 26, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus in the UN 
Participants: Mr. Athanase G. Politis, Greek Ambassador 

The Secretary 

Mr. C. B. Wood, GTI 

The Greek Ambassador called today at his own request to ask 
the Secretary to deliver a sealed personal message from Prime 
Minister Papagos to the President. ' 

The Secretary spoke of having talked with the Prime Minister at 
lunch in Paris on October 23% and said that the Prime Minister 
had handed him a note at that time which he had since studied.* 

The Ambassador said the Prime Minister had been perturbed by 
certain indications, notably a remark by Ambassador Cannon to 





‘Dated Oct. 23; in it Papagos warned of an extremely unfavorable reaction by the 
“reek people, if US. policy on the Cyprus question continued along present lines 

+ asserted that it was possible to maintain the defense interest of the Western Al- 
hance in Cyprus with recognition of the Cypriots’ right of self-determination. (Enclo- 
sure to memorandum by Key to Lodge, Oct. 29; USUN files, Cyprus—1950-August 
1955) 

?For a memorandum of that conversation, see supra 

"This eight-page memorandum with covering note signed by Papagos at Paris, 
Oct. 23, claimed that the United States, rather than being neutral as promised, on 
the Cyprus question at the United Nations, was assisting the United Kingdom 
there. It emphasized that serious repercussions would ensue in Greece if the United 
States continued its present policy. (747C.00/ 10-2354) 
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Acting Prime Minister Kanellopoulos,* to the effect that the 
United States would not maintain its neutrality on the Cyprus 
question in the UN. His Government hoped that the American del- 
egation would not only remain neutral in voting, but would also 
avoid influencing other delegations. 

The Secretary replied that the British had also criticized us, 
which was perhaps a pretty good indication of our neutrality. He 
emphasized in closing that he intended to study the entire matter. 





*No record of that conversation has been found in Department of State files. Pa- 
pagos’ memorandum, cited in footnote 3 above, stated that Cannon told Kanellopou- 
los on Oct. 15 that the United States would oppose any substantive recommendation 
by Committee I of the General Assembly on the Cyprus question. Turkey had also 
been so informed 





No. 391 
TC 11-264 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the President’ 


SECRET {[WasSHINGTON,] November 2, 1954. 
Subject: Letter Addressed to You by Prime Minister Papagos on 
Cyprus? 

There is attached a letter addressed to you by Prime Minister 
Papagos expressing concern that the attitude of the United States 
on the question of Cyprus in the UN is becoming increasingly op- 
posed to the Greek position. The Prime Minister says that if this 
trend continues the sympathies of the Greek people will be es- 
tranged from the United States. 

I have received a similar letter from the Prime Minister.* 


Recommendation: 


That you avoid being personally involved in this controversy. If 
you agree, I will answer both letters along the following lines:* 

We continue to believe, as we have previously informed the 
Greek Government, that the raising of the Cyprus question in the 
UN is harmful to Western unity. Although we abstained on the 
vote to place the item on the agenda, we have never committed 





'Drafted by Wood and Baxter 

*Dated Oct. 23; see footnote 1, supra. 

*Dated Oct. 23; see footnote 3, supra 

*The draft reply by Dulles to Papagos was not sent. (Text attached to memoran- 
dum by O'Connor to Byroade, Nov. 2; 747C.00/11-254.) A memorandum by Phyllis 
D. Bernau (S) of a telephone call by Eisenhower to Dulles, Nov. 3, noted that Eisen- 
hower “thought the draft was cold and abrupt.” Dulles “said he would go over it 
more carefully " (Eisenhower Library, Dulles papers, Telephone Conversations) 
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ourselves to remaining neutral during subsequent UN action. For 
reasons stated, the United States will feel obliged to oppose the 
passage of any resolution on the Cyprus question in the General 
Assembly. 

We feel that the proper place for negotiations about Cyprus is on 
the Island and not in the UN; therefore, we hope the Greek Gov- 
ernment will seek to influence the non-communist Cypriot leaders 
to start serious negotiations with the British looking toward self- 
government. We also plan to encourage the British to negotiate 
with the Cypriots. 

JouN Foster DULLES 





No. 392 
7400 09/11-954 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


SECRET WASHINGTON, November 5, 1954—7:45 p. m. 


1073. Key today discussed Cyprus in UNGA with Scott UK Em- 
bassy. Stated we recognized our commitment to UK to oppose any 
resolution? but were concerned that despite our joint efforts mild 
resolution such as one calling on UK to carry on discussions with 
Cypriots looking toward self-government would receive two-thirds 
majority. We therefore sought UK reaction to arrangement for 
moderate statement by Greeks and we would hope by British, to be 
followed by passage of simple postponement resolution preferably 
sine die. Alternatively we might seek conclude moderate Cyprus 
debate without passage any resolution though this extremely diffi- 
cult in view general UN practice concluding discussion each item 
by some sort resolution. If British-Cypriot talks made progress 
before next GA session matter might not then be placed on its 
agenda. 

Key stated if British agreed we would explore possibility such an 
arrangement. 

Scott said proposition would be put Foreign Office but doubted 
would be accepted. Stressed depth UK feeling this subject compar- 
ing it with US attitude on Guatemala. Said UK wanted item taken 
up and killed, so matter would be disposed of in GA once and for 





‘Drafted by Popper and cleared by Key and Baxter. Also sent to London and 
USUN. 
®That commitment was made in Document 385. 
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all. Contrary to indication London's 2132" repeated Athens 40, 
stated UK would not sit in Political Committee during consider- 
ation item. Laid great weight on effect active US lobbying on item 
through Key cautioned re overestimating our power combat emo- 
tional anti-colonia! sentiment in Assembly even among Latins. 
DULLES 





"Telegram 2132, Oct. 29, stated that the United Kingdom had indicated it would 
vote but not participate in the debate on Cyprus at the United Nations. (747C.00/ 
10-2954) 





No. 393 
7390 06/11-904 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State' 


SECRET AtHens, November 9, 1954—3 p. m. 


1014. Pass USUN. Last paragraph Department's telegram 1073, 
November 5? in sharp contrast Foreign Office version of assurances 
Secretary Dulles reported to have given Prime Minister Papagos in 
Paris.* According Foreign Office Prime Minister has definite im- 
pression Secretary Dulles stated US would maintain neutral posi- 
tion Cyprus issue, and specifically that US would not endeavor in- 
fluence other countries. 

Prime Minister also has further impression he received assur- 
ance from Secretary that if any member US Government has been 
lobbying other UN delegations against Greece on Cyprus issue it 
has been without approval Secretary State, that Secretary prom- 
ised look into this matter immediately upon return Washington 
and to terminate such activities if they are continuing and further 
that Secretary expressed intention communicate with Prime Minis- 
ter on this particular question. 

Embassy also informed that this is only point on which Prime 
Minister expects hear from Secretary in response Marshal's memo- 
randum.* 

CANNON 





‘Repeated to London and USUN 

2 " 

*See Document 389 

*Reference presumably is to the memorandum by Papagos to Dulles, Oct. 23; see 
footnote 3, Document 390. 
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No. 394 
1500 a 11-4 


Memorandum of Conversation, by Philip A. Mangano of the Office 
of United Nations Political and Security Affairs’ 


SECRET [Wasuincton,}] November 12, 1954. 
Subject: Current Aspects of the Cyprus Problem 
Participants: The Secretary 

Mr. Byroade, NEA 

Mr. Key, 10 

Mr. Elbrick, EUR 

Mr. Baxter, GTI 

Mr. Mangano, UNP 

The meeting was held in the Secretary's office on Friday morn- 
ing, November 12. 

Mr. Key began by explaining the nature of the soundings he had 
made with Sir Robert Scott of the UK Embassy on November 5 of 
British Foreign Office reactions to alternative possibilities of post- 
poning or cutting off Assembly discussion of the Cyprus problem in 
order to avoid the risk that a mild resolution might be put forward 
and obtain two-thirds support. (See Deptel 1073, November 5 to 
Athens, repeated to London 2554 and USUN 245.)* In view of the 
Secretary's stated desire that the Department explore ways and 
means of postponing or avoiding discussion of this problem at the 
General Assembly, it had been felt necessary to consult first of all 
with the British, bearing in mind the commitment made to them 
last September in the Secretary's letter to Sir Winston Churchill,* 
that we would “actively oppose the passage of any resolu- 

Mr. Key added that the immediate, personal reaction of Sir 
Robert Scott had not been promising, but we had not yet received 
the considered Foreign Office reaction. In the meantime it was felt 
essential that the Secretary reply to recent messages from Marshal 
Papagos making it clear that a) we had never undertaken to 
remain “neutral” on the substance of the Cyprus issue, b) we would 
feel obliged to oppose adoption of a resolution because of the result- 
ant dangers to Western solidarity. 





‘Drafted Nov. 16 
*Document 392 
*Document 385 

*Ellipsis in the source text 
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Mr. Byroade produced a revised draft letter to Marsha! Papagos* 
which the Secretary might hand personally to the retiring Greek 
Ambassador. Ambassador Politis is being replaced apparently be- 
cause of failure to obtain some degree of US backing for the Greek 
position on Cyprus. Mr. Byroade noted that, responsive to the 
President's comment,* the revised draft letter to Papagos had been 
made less cool and abrupt. It now included a sentence alluding in 
general terms to our willingness to explore possible ways and 
means of reducing tensions aroused by this problem. In this way 
the message could reflect the Secretary's awareness of Papagos’ 
mention of “postponement” during their conversation in Paris,’ 
without committing us at this time to work for such a procedure. 
Mr. Byroade urged upon the Secretary the importance, in terms of 
our relations with Greece, of clarifying our position to them at the 
earliest possible moment. 

The Secretary, after refreshing his memory on the background 
leading up to his message of September 21 to Churchill, said that 
his own position had always been that, in assuring the British that 
we would oppose “any resolution”, he obviously meant any “sub- 
stantive” resolution, i.e., any resolution smacking of action or in- 
terference in the affairs of Cyprus. He pointed out that we had also 
assured the British that we would “do all possible to keep any dis- 
cussion to the absolute minimum”. The British could not logically 
expect us to oppose a resolution which would result in what we 
both wanted, namely the adjourning or cutting off of discussion at 
the current GA session. 

Mr. Key and Mr. Elbrick expressed concern that, in view of the 
rather categorical language used in the commitment to the British, 
the latter might nevertheless insist on holding us to a literal inter- 
pretation of the assurance offered. Mr. Key added that the UK Em- 
bassy felt that London wanted the whole issue knocked down once 
and for all this year. He felt that, unless the British reacted favor- 
ably to the soundings he had made on procedure, it would be neces- 
sary, perhaps for the Secretary himself, to explain his position to 
the British Ambassador so that there would be no misunderstand- 
ing on that score. The Secretary agreed that his position should be 
explained clearly to the British in the near future, unless the For- 
eign Office showed willingness to consider our suggestions for 
avoiding full-scale discussion of the problem this year. 





*Not found in Department of State files. For text of Dulles’ letter to Papagos. 
Nov. 16, see Document 396 

*Regarding Eisenhower's comment, see footnote 4, Document 391 

"See Document 389 
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Mr. Elbrick observed that a “postponement” formula would be 
difficult for the British because it seemed to imply that the matter 
could properly come before the Assembly next year. The Secretary 
said that, while the term “postponement” was not a good one, what 
we were after was a way to “adjourn discussion”, or have the As- 
sembly decide not to consider the matter further at this time. If 
this could be accomplished, we would have to let next year's As- 
sembly worry about what to do with items submitted to it at that 
tume. 

The Secretary then reviewed the proposed letter to Papagos and 
made a few changes, inserting the word “substantive” at several 
points when reference was made to our opposition to an Assembly 
“resolution”. He then agreed that the letter be prepared for his sig- 
nature, so that he might give it to the retiring Greek Ambassador 
at the earliest practicable moment. The Secretary also noted that, 
while the British, in seeking our help, argued that they felt as 
strongly on Cyprus as we did on the Guatemalan problem, they 
had in fact given us no help on the latter problem and had ab- 
stained in the SC vote at the June 25 meeting." 





*For documentation on the question of dealing with the Guatemalan complaint at 
the United Nations or in the Organization of American States, see vol. tv. pp. 1027 
ff 


~s 
No. 395 
Emenee Library Emsenhower pagers Whitman file Dulles Herter Series 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State to the President’ 


Wasnincton, November 16, 1954. 

Subject: Cyprus 
We are exploring with the British possible methods of avoiding 
formal United Nations action on the Cyprus question, such as ad- 
journment sine die or some way of ending discussions on the issue 
without a resolution on the merits of the case. However, in view of 
our intention to oppose any substantive resolution on Cyprus, and 
in order to avoid any further misunderstanding by the Greeks, | 
felt we should not delay longer in making our position clear to 
Prime Minister Papagos. There is attached the text to my letter to 
Papagos,? which also acknowledges his communication to you of 





‘Drafted by Baxter on Nov. 12. A note on the source text reads: “The President's 
approval phoned to Phyllis Bernau, 11/18/54.” 
*Dated Nov. 16, infra 
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October 23.* It has been redrafted to take into consideration your 
belief that an earlier version* was too cold and abrupt. It also indi- 
cates our willingness to explore ways, other than by forma! United 
Nations action, of reducing tensions created by this question. 

JOHN Foster DULLES 





"See footnote |, Document 390 
*See footnote 4, Document 391 


No. 396 


The Secretary of State to Prime Minister Papagos' 


SECRET {WASHINGTON |, November 16, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Prime Minister: The President has asked me to reply 
to your letter of October 23 concerning Cyprus.* He has told me of 
his deep concern in this matter and of his hope that it will be possi- 
ble to avoid an open aggravation of the relations between our 
Greek and British friends. This letter is also an answer to the one 
you gave me during our conversation in Paris on October 23." 

I sincerely regret that there has been a misunderstanding of our 
position in the General Assembly on this question. We refrained 
from opposing the inscription of the item on the agenda because of 
our friendship for Greece and because of our traditional support of 
the principle of freedom of discussion in the General Assembly. 
However, we are convinced that at this time a discussion of the 
matter in the General Assembly or the adoption of any substan- 
tive* resolution would harm the good relations between certain of 
our friends and allies. This to us is the most important consider- 
ation in the entire question. Thus while we have not opposed the 
desire of the Greek Government to bring the Cyprus question to 
the attention of the General Assembly, we would be compelled to 
oppose the passage of any substantive* resolution. However, we 
will be glad to explore otherwise methods of reducing the tensions 
which are being created by this question. 

The climate for endeavoring to find such methods appears to be 
improving. Responsible opinion in the United Kingdom now seems 





'This letter, drafted by Wood and Baxter and cleared by Barbour, was handed to 
Politis, Nov. 16, for transmittal to Papagos, see the memorandum of conversation, 
infra 

*See footnote |, Document 390 

*See footnote 3, ibid 

*The word “substantive” was added to the draft text by Dulles; see Document 394 
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ready to take steps toward eventual self-government for the people 
of Cyprus, provided there is cooperation from the Cypriots. In 
Greece, I believe, there is an increased realization that the problem 
cannot be solved quickly, but will take time and patience. My own 
feeling is that lasting progress can be made only by gradual steps 
which will not upset allied unity and that such steps can be taken 
only when the British and the Cypriots are willing to meet in good 
faith and discuss the political problems of the island. 

In seeking the best method to approach the problem, | therefore 
suggest that our common objective should be to encourage con- 
structive negotiations in Cyprus. The Cypriots and the British au- 
thorities are the parties most directly concerned, and I strongly 
urge that your Government use its friendly influence with non- 
communist Cypriot leaders to encourage them to undertake serious 
discussions with the British authorities. We shall similarly use our 
own influence to encourage the British Government actively to 
seek such negotiations. In the future, our own feelings on the sub- 
ject will be influenced by the degree of willingness with which the 
British authorities and the leaders of Cyprus seek to work out their 
common problems. 

I wish to assure you that United States officials are not engaging 
in any lobbying activities on the Cyprus issue either in New York 
or Washington or other capitals. 

In conclusion I would like to tell Your Excellency that the Presi- 
dent and | sincerely admire the qualities of leadership and dedica- 
tion which you have shown in serving your country and in further- 
ing our united endeavor to give strength and stability to the free 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Joun Foster DuLLEs 


No. 397 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter)" 


SECRET |Wasnincton,} November 16, 1954. 
Subject: Cyprus 
Participants: Athanase Politis, Ambassador of Greece 

The Secretary 


William O. Baxter, GTI 





'A handwritten notation by O'Connor on the source text notes that Dulles ap 
proved it Nov. 17 
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The Secretary asked the Greek Ambassador to cal! today to re- 
ceive, for transmittal to Prime Minister Papagos, a reply* to the 
latter's communications of October 23 addressed to the President 
and the Secretary.* 

After reading the letter, the Ambassador asked whether the 
United States Government intended to make public at this time 
any of the views which it contained. He was told that it was consid- 
ered a secret communication to the Prime Minister. 

In reply to a query as to whether we would make a public state 
ment at a later date, it was pointed out that, when the Cyprus item 
is taken up in committee, we will doubtless make clear to other in- 
terested and friendly delegations our opposition to any substantive 
resolution. The advance knowledge of this may be useful to the 
Greek Government in making a decision as to whether it should 
introduce a resolution at the time it presents its case in committee 

The Ambassador also asked whether he could assure his Prime 
Minister that United States officials had not in the past done any 
lobbying on the Cyprus question. The Prime Minister was particu- 
larly interested because of his belief that the United States had in- 
dicated it would maintain “complete neutrality” on this issue. The 
Secretary said that to the best of his knowledge there had been no 
activities of that sort. However, in discussions with representatives 
of other delegations we made no secret of the fact that we consid- 
ered the Greek request for the inclusion of this item on the Gener- 
al Assembly agenda as both ili-timed and ill-advised. 

The Secretary referred to the Prime Minister's suggestion, made 
during their recent conversation in Paris,‘ that discussion on this 
question might be postponed for this year without prejudice. He in- 
dicated that we were exploring this possibility but had not yet 
reached any decision as to whether such a course would be feasible. 
The Ambassador asked if Greece might expect the support of the 
United States if a motion for postponement were made. The Secre- 
tary indicated that we might be able to support such a solution. 

The Ambassador stated his belief that public opinion on this 
question is running so high in Greece that it will be very difficult 
for the Greek Government to agree to a motion for postponement 
The Secretary said that he could not understand what advantage 
the Greek Government hoped to achieve in pushing this issue that 
would in any way balance the tremendous harm it is doing to 
Greek relations with Great Britain and Turkey. 


*Reference is to the letter by Dulles to Papagos, Nov 16, supre 
"See footnotes | and 3, Decument 390 
*See Document 3*9 
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No. 398 
x 11-0 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


SECRET NIACT Atuens, November 17, 1954—6 p. m 

1079. Reference Deptel 1158, November 16.* Foreign Minister 
just sent me message’ Greek Government greatly distressed by 
effect of letter to Papagos if text or even substance becomes public 
knowledge. What he has in mind is that in view series of current 
shocks to Greek Rally position such as continuing Parliamentary 
defections to Markezinis faction, quarrels over German contracts, 
complications in US aid procedures and probable gains anti-Rally 
elements in next Sunday's municipal elections, this is indeed most 
awkward moment for set-back on Cyprus issue 

He asks that Cyprus issue letter be held in strict secrecy at least 
until after elections. He says Papagos fears that divulging this 
matter even to third government on confidential basis might well 
tip balance against Rally candidates in such critical areas as 
Athens, Salonika and Piraeus. 

Please advise whether we can give Greeks any assurances on se- 
curity aspect this matter.‘ 

CANNON 





‘Repeated for information to London 

"Telegram 115% summarized Document 296. (7 47C 0) 11-1654) 

"Not found wn Department of State files 

*Telegram 1173 to Athens, Now. 17, authorized the Embassy to give such ascur 
ances, which were then conveyed orally by Schnee to John Sossdes Secretary to 
Stephanopoules, Now 19. (7 47C 00/11-1734; and handeritten notation on copy of 
telegram 1173 im Athens Embassy files, lot 6 F 16, “350 Cyprus 1954") 


No. 399 
7s @@® 12-154 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Atuens, December 1, 1954—2 p. m 


1166. Reference (a) Department telegram 1238 November 24, 
1954;* (b) Secretary's letter to Prime Minister November 16, 1954; 





‘Repeated to London, Ankara, Nicosia, and USUN im New York 

"Telegram 123% reported on Key's meeting with Beeley, Now 22 (747C 00/1)1- 
2454) 

*Decument 396 
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(c) memorandum of meeting with Secretary November 12, 1954 on 
current aspects Cyprus problem;* id) Embassy telegram 92% Octo 
ber 27, 1954.* 

Foreign Minister has handed me tentative draft resolution 
Cyprus question as variant of Kyrou text already known to Depart- 
ment.* Full text in next following telegram." 

He says Greece would be deeply grateful for US ideas and guid- 
ance in developing final text compatible with criteria set forth in 
Secretary's letter (reference (b)) and most anxious make every 
effort, short of withdrawing resolution, to resolve UN problem in 
manner consistent US policy of avoiding divisive confrontation 
with British. He added notwithstanding Papagos’ remark to Secre- 
tary,.* Greece's position now is against postponing issue 

While this draft apparently inadequate and | left Foreign Minis- 
ter in no doult our unwillingness have hand in drafting resolution 
for situation we have tried so hard to avert, I beliewe we might per- 
suade Greeks accept solution meeting our objectives if term “sub 
stantive resolution™* interpreted along lines set forth by Secretary 
im reference (c) which correspond Greek interpretation and Embas- 
sy understanding US policy and objectives. In such case, sugges 
tions set forth reference id) still appear useful. Now is time when 
US can exert its influence with reasonable expectancy of achieving 
equitable solution. This might, for example, be in form resolution 
proposed by some third delegation commending Greeks and British 
for interest in welfare Cypriots, noting official statements indicat- 
ing intention British Government offer constitutional reforms ex- 
panding area self-government and concluding with expression con- 
fidence that in ensuing months British and Cypriots supported by 
Greeks will cooperate in seeking orderly evolution of situation. As 
seen from here, developments subsequent to our earlier recommen- 
dations make more attractive alternative proposal of disposing of 
issue without formal resolution but after controlled debate. Could 
not way be found to overcome procedurs! difficulties” 





*Document 394 

*Te’-gram Y2* recommended that the United States eeek British and Greek 
agreement to a formula whereby Greece would state rts case for Cyprict self deter 
mination, without proposing a resolution by the U.N. Genera! Assembly The Brit 
ish would resiate their intention te continue talks with Cyprict representatives on 
adoption of a constitution expanding the area of self government (747C 00/10. 2754) 

"Telegrams Delga 255 and 31! from New York. New 1* and 30, quoted similar 
Greek draft resolutions. (747C_00/11-18)4 and 747C 00/11-3054) 

"Telegram 1167 from New York, Dec 1, not printed (747C 00/ 12-154) 

*Regarding Papagos remark to Dulles, see Document 3*9 

*A handwritten notation on the source text defines “substantive resolution” as 
“any resolution smacking of action or mmtervention im the affairs of Cyprus © 











I have not discussed these alternatives with Greek leaders and 
beliewe some persuasion would be required, but have reason to 
think they would at this time accept something fairly close. Greek 
Government badly shaken by recent phase Markezinis affair,'® set- 
backs in municipal elections, and ferment in opposition groups now 
moving toward Popular Front concept to bring Rally down. More 
over, public morale at lowest point since Rally came to power. If 
Papagos government further weakened outlook for US policy objec- 
tives definitely disquieting. Leaders are showing anxiety and are 
badly in need positive and specific guidance 

Foreign Minister says if it will help in downgrading importance 
of issue he would be willing not to participate in person but leave 
matter in hands regular delegation even though they would give 
him bad time with Greek public 

Embassy recommendations obviously based on assumption Secre- 
tary s understanding of US obligation to British ‘reference ic!) will 
prevail. If on other hand, we accept interpretation set forth refer- 
ence (a) US objective would not be, as Embassy has hitherto as 
sumed, to soften or avert divisive discussion in international forum 
On contrary, it seems to us here that US objective would then 
become attainment of clear<ut decision without much concern for 
how much damage is done in process 

With the possible exception of one or two men on British Ambas- 
sador'’s staff, | know of no observers in Athens who would agree 
that this British solution will dispose of issue. I am convinced that 
solution based on point 5 of reference (a)'' would substantially 
raise emotional content of issue, would tend encourage violence 
and would create more serious division among allies 

CANNON 





'*Markerinis resigned from his postion as Minster of Coordination m April 1954. 
reportedly over personal differences with Papagos om the extent of Markeznes 
power In November, Markezinu withdrew from the Rally and three members of the 
Greet Government resigned developments prompted by a statement of Papagos on 
Nov 10 that Markezine had made economic commitments im negotiations at Bonn 
in Novernber 1953, without reporteng them to Papagos Reports on these develop 
ments were tranemitted by telegram 59 from Salonika, Apr 4 (71 00/4-4)4) dew 
patch 994 from Athens, Apr 20 (71 00/4-2054) and telegram 102% from Athens, 
Now 12. (781 00/4-1254) 

‘'ht reads as follows “UK does not want its friends initiate or support any soften 
ing of terme any resolution that may be intreduced by Greece.” (747C 00/11-24)4) 











> 
No. 400 
Tewg7 an 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State 


SECRET Atuens, December 1, 1954—5 p.m 

1168. Papagos has handed me letter for Secretary’ in response 
Secretary s letter of November 16* on Cyprus question 

Am forwarding today s pouch 

Letter stresses two arguments: First, matter is not British ypri- 
ot but essentially British-Greek dispute, second, solution confusing 
self-government with selfdetermination is “delusion Otherwise 
repetition familiar points though on somewhat higher plane and in 
more moderate language that earlier communications 

Though it appears in direct opposition to thesis presented Embte! 
1166 today's date’ we take it to be essentially formal statement 
Greek position for record and still beliewe our recommendations 
valid 

CANNON 


Dated Now W. not pronted ‘Enclosure to Geepatch 497 from Athens Dex 
7470 12-1 

?Daecurment 

Supra 


No. 401 


;* * ~ 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs (Kev) to the Secretary of State’ 


SECRET [Wasnincton,|) December 1, 1954 
Subject: Cyprus Problem 
Discussion 

1. The British have given us an essentially negative reaction to 
the idea of curtailing or avoiding discussion of the Cyprus problem 
through a procedural resolution, thus avoiding a substantive reso 
lution at the General Assembly. They strongly prefer coming to 


grips with the issue at this session, believing that any Greek reso 
lution, if not “softened” by well-meaning friends, can be defeated 





‘Also from Byroade and Merchant, drafted by Mangane and Wood, cleared with 
Murphy, and transmitted through Scott te Dulles A handwritten notation on the 
source text notes that Dulles saw it 
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They fear any move which would imply that the Assembly would 
drop the matter temporarily but consider the problem next year. 

2. There is danger that, having in mind your message of last Sep- 
tember to Churchill (Tab A),? the British will expect us actively to 
oppose any resolution, substantive or procedural, which they do not 
want adopted. You will recal! that, in your recent message to Mar- 
shal Papagos,* you informed him that we would oppose any “sub- 
stantive” resolution. In that connection Greek representative 
Kyrou has privately given Ambassador Lodge a draft resolution 
which, despite his comments to Lodge, clearly appears substantive 
to us (Tab B).* 

3. Ambassador Lodge has already told the UK Delegation he did 
not feel we could be expected to lobby actively in their behalf (Tab 
C).® Apparently he feels, consistent with that view, we can tell 
others of our position without pressing them to embrace it. This 
point also may be misunderstood by the British. 

4. The British feel that if they offer the Cypriots a liberal consti- 
tution, the communists may well take control of any self-govern- 
ment thus created on the island. We agree that there is some 
danger of this but feel that tighter restrictions by the British on 
the activities of the communist leaders in Cyprus would reduce 
that danger. We believe that the British must offer a liberal consti- 
tution providing for an assembly with an elected majority if they 
are to have any chance of obtaining the cooperation of the non- 
communist Cypriots. 


Recommendations:*® 


1. That you call in the British Ambassador and, in order to make 
our position perfectly clear, inform him that, while we will oppose 
any resolution of substance, we must remain free to consider a pro- 
cedural solution on its merits. You might assure the Ambassador 
that, if a procedural solution seems indicated, we would endeavor 
to exclude any implication that the problem would be considered at 
a subsequent session. 

2. That you confirm to Sir Roger our inability to lobby actively in 
support of their position, though we will make our own position 
plain in response to inquiries from other delegations. 

3. That you mention to Sir Roger that we are interested in their 
plans for improving the political situation on the island. Specifical- 





*Decument 3&5 

"Document 396 

*Not filed with the source text. See Document 399 

*Not filed with the source text 

*No indication that Dulles acted on those recommendations has been found in De- 
partment of State files 
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ly we wonder whether they plan to limit the freedom of action of 
the key communist leaders in order to facilitate British contacts 
with the non-communist leaders. 





No. 402 
1 OH 12-004 Tebegram 
The United States Representative at the United Nations (Lodge) to 
the Department of State 
SECRET PRIORITY New York, December 8, 1954—7 p. m. 


Delga 357. Limit distribution. Re: Cyprus. Dixon (UK) met with 
me this morning to discuss working our joint position on Cyprus. 
He said that UK preference remained the defeat of any resolution 
on the question. I said that my instructions were to oppose any sub- 
stantive resolution and that we would tell people this was the case. 
We were not able, however, to put pressure on others to defeat a 
substantive resolution. 

Dixon said that there was a very fine balance in voting situation 
as they now see it. While the announcement of US opposition to a 
substantive resolution might be enough to bring around some un- 
certain votes, it remained risky. Voting situation changed from day 
to day. For example, Pakistanis had now informed UK that they 
would vote against any Greek resolution and this the UK felt 
would bring about some change in Arab voting pattern to advan- 
tage of UK. On other hand, balance of LA vote was presently run- 
ning against UK. I| said that I could understand LA’s support for 
UK being more doubtful if the question were one of substance, but 
this might not be the case if a procedural motion not to discuss the 
Greek item were put forward. I said that I would ask Washington 
to authorize me to do some button-holing on a resolution not to dis- 
cuss; I felt that if that were the UK preference we could be of sub- 
stantial help. 

Dixon said that in view of the fine balance in voting on a sub- 
stantive resolution and in view of their wish to make this morn- 
ing’s meeting decisive, he believed he could proceed to work out 
with US a procedural motion not to discuss and so advise London. 
He raised the question of whether US could present such a motion 
at the outset of debate. Since UK was under most stringent instruc- 
tions not to participate in substantive debate it was important that 
the procedural motion should be made at outset so that they could 
be present and participate on that basis. 
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Crosthwaite' suggested US might make the motion by pointing 
out that we were not taking a position on the merits but taking 
such action to avoid a divisive issue between Allies. I said that I 
would raise with the Department whether we could make the 
motion, but wondered if it would not be better if such a country as 
Denmark or Pakistan did so and we then went to work in support. 

Dixon felt that the planning for a motion not to discuss should 
be like a military plan, ie., it should not get to the Greeks that we 
had this in mind and hence, the work in support of it would have 
to begin after the motion was made. He asked if in the interim 
period the UK could say that US “opposes the Greek proposal”. I 
agreed that they could do this. 

Dixon also wished to give further thought to whether a procedur- 
al motion should say “decides not to ‘discuss’ or not to ‘consider’ ”’. 
The use of “not to consider” might appear more like a reversal of 
the GA decision to inscribe the item and therefore require a two- 
thirds majority. On the other hand, “not to consider” from the UK 
standpoint might be better as more far-reaching in substance. | 
pointed out that the use of “not to discuss’ might gather more 
votes for the very reason that it did not go quite as far as “not to 
consider” and suggested that the main objective should be to get a 
very substantial vote. Dixon agreed this was the case. 

I would appreciate Department's views on “discuss” vs “consid- 
er” as well as Department's views on whether US could make the 
motion. I recommend we do not make it. 

I believe | should be authorized to do some lobbying in favor of a 
resolution not to consider or not to discuss the Cyprus question. 
This is because it is very much to our advantage not to have the 
substantive question itself come to a vote. I believe we could justify 
my doing this by saying that it was in the interests of all three 
powers concerned to compose this question and not to let them get 
into intransigent positions. My plan would be to do some button- 
holing among our friends here after the motion has been made and 
to do it on an apparently informal and casual basis. 

Lopce 





'P. M. Crosthwaite, British Deputy Permanent Representative to the United Na- 
tions 
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No. 403 
TEC 06/1 2-834 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the United States Mission at the United 


Nations' 


SECRET PRIORITY WasnincTon, December 9, 1954—6 p. m. 


Gadel 147. Appreciate success your efforts with British (Delga 
357).2 Hope UK Del will be present vote on procedura! motion, and 
we should seek agreement on such motion by negotiation with 
other delegations, subject to UK concurrence. Agree preferable US 
should not take motion and suggest Scandinavian NATO member 
preferable to Pakistan because Commonwealth member. 

Motion not to “discuss” preferable as less painful to Greeks, 
likely to obtain more votes while still contributing to UK objective, 
and not directly contradictory to GA inscription. You should try 
ward off any amendments which would expressly or impliedly indi- 
cate matter may again be considered by UN Gadel 137.* 

We should justify our position during lobbying by indicating our 
belief public debate would only lead three parties concerned to take 
intransigent positions making eventual solution more difficult. 
Also, in event procedural motion introduced so late that there is 
little time for subsequent lobbying, probably desirable we make 
statement shortly after motion introduced supporting motion on 
basis best chance lessening Cyprus tension is by direct negotiations 
between British and Cypriots. Our statement should be phrased to 
reduce Soviet opportunities to berate us for being against self-de- 
termination. 

DULLEs 





'Drafted by Tyler and cleared with Wood, Allen, Raynor, and Popper. Repeated to 
London, Athens, Ankara, and Nicosia. 

2 Supra 

"Gadel 137 to New York, Dec. 6, stated that the U.S. main objective with regard 
to the Cyprus item in the U.N. General Assembly was to avoid a clash between 
Allies, which consideration of a substantive resolution would entail. The Depart- 
ment of State preferred an alternative, mentioned by Dixon to James J. Wadsworth, 
US. Deputy Representative to the United Nations, in New York on Dec. 4, that a 
motion be made at the beginning of debate not to discuss the Cyprus item. (320/12- 
454) 
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No. 404 


Athems Exnhesey files. bt OF OM, Oe Cypres 19 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to Prime Minister Papagos' 


SECRET Atuens, December 12, 1954. 


Dear Ma. Prime Minister: | have just received a telegram from 
the Secretary of State* urgently requesting me to deliver the fol- 
lowing message from him to you. 


“You will recall that in my letter of November 16° I stated that, 
while the United States would have to oppose in the General As- 
sembly a substantive resolution on Cyprus, we would explore other- 
wise methods of reducing tensions created by this question. 

“Reports from our Delegation in New York* are that a resolution 
of the type suggested by your Government® could not obtain the 
necessary majority. We would ourselves have to vote against such a 
resolution because we do not believe that United Nations interposi- 
tion is useful at this time. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that the best outcome from the stand- 
point of Western aay 2 as well as Greek prestige would be to sup- 
port a resolution by this Assembly not to discuss the Cyprus ques- 
tion. Of course, future Assemblies would be unbound. 

“Il am making this suggestion in the light of your remarks to me 
in Paris last October 23° which | interpreted as so you 
would er this result if the United States could strictly 
neutral. 

“This would lessen the chances of a debate which could only 
hurt the relations between our Greek and British friends. Further- 
more, it appears that a decision by the General Assembly not to 
discuss the question would be less unfortunate from the standpoint 
of Greek public opinion — the failure of a Greek resolution to 
obtain he 8 necessary majorit 

“You may be sure that we will do all we can to conclude the dis- 
cussion as amicably as possible. With assurance of my high regard 
and best wishes.’”’ 


Sincerely yours, 
CavenpisHh W. CANNON 





'This message was delivered on Dec. 12 

"Telegram 1401 to Athens, Dec. 11. (747C.00/12-1154) A memorandum by Murphy 
to Dulles, Dec. 11, to which the draft telegram was attached, stated that this was 
done in accordance with Dulles telephone conversation with Lodge that morning 
(747C.00/ 12-1154) 

*Document 3°° 

*The reports from New York have not been further identified 

*Reference presumably is to a Greek draft resolution handed to an official of the 


Department of State, Dec. 11, which has not been found in Department of State 
files. See Document 399 

*Regarding those remarks, see Document 389. 

"No reply by Papagos to this message by Dulles has been found in Department of 
State files. 
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No. 405 
15 12-154 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Greece’ 


SECRET Wasnincton, December 14, 1954—12:37 p. m. 
NIACT 

1418. Proposed Greek resolution (your 1263)? not consistent with 
what Secretary had in mind (Deptel 1401).* It considered substan- 
tive and USDel would oppose. 

As you point out in your 1255,* Greeks pressing issue because 
British refusal negotiate with Greece. Department seriously doubts 
therefore Greek delegate would declare in his speech that Greek 
objective to have matter discussed between Cypriots and British. 
“Expanded area of self-government” (urtel 1255) at variance with 
Greek objective of enosis. 

Clear from UN practice motion “not to discuss” normally proce- 
dural and not substantive. Thus US support for such motion should 
not be misconstrued by Greeks. 

Greek Ambassador last night urged Department help find “a 
way out’® for Greeks. Was told Department could not go beyond 
solution proposed Secretary's message to Papagos. 

DULLES 





‘Drafted by S. Roger Tyler, Jr. (1O/UNP), and cleared by Wood, Baxter, Allen 
(EUR), Popper, Key, and with Raynor. Also sent to London and USUN in New 
York 

"Telegram 1263, Dec. 13, transmitted text of a Greek draft resolution on Cyprus, 
approved by Papagos for submission at the United Nations. It proposed that the 
General Assembly invite “the parties (Great Britain4ireece) to seek a solution in 
conformity with paragraph | of Article 33 of the Charter.” (747C.00/12-1354) 

"Dated Dec. 11, not printed. (747C.00/12-1154) It transmitted to the Embassy in 
Athens the text of Document 404 

*Telegram 1255, Dec. 11, suggested a procedure at the United Nations whereby 
Greece would state it had wished the Cyprus issue to be resolved by direct negotia- 
tions between the Cypriots and the British. Then a delegate introducing the resolu- 
tion for the General Assembly “not to discuss” Cyprus would point out that British 
sources had indicated an intention to pursue with Cypriots the question of an ex- 
panded area of self-government. (747C.00/12-1154) 

‘A memorandum of the conversation with Melas, Dec. 13, is in file 747C.00/12- 
1354 
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No. 406 
TSC @h 12-154 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Department of State’ 


SECRET Paris, December 15, 1954—10 p.m. 
Secte 2. Greek Foreign Minister Stephanopoulos has just seen me 
in condition of great excitement. He would normally preside at 
NATO council but says Papagos has instructed him to proceed at 
once to New York to take charge of Cyprus matter for Greece. He 
hopes get some delay. He pleads with us at least in course of 
debate to give some indication that the New Zealand resolution” 
does not bury this matter for all time. I explained to him that it 
was perfectly clear from a legal standpoint that it did not bind a 
future Assembly and indeed that it did not bind this Assembly 
under the precedent set in the China case last year when Pearson 
ruled that a resolution could be considered even though it was to- 
tally inconsistent with a resolution previously adopted.* Stephano- 
poulos pleads with us at least to accept some alteration of the New 
Zealand resolution which would indicate that it applied only “to 
this session” or failing that to make some comparable statement in 
the course of debate. | doubt that we can do this without seeming 
to invite Greek action next year. However, I do feel that if there 
should be a discussion limited to the legal significance of the reso- 
lution and it was appropriate for us to express an opinion that 
aspect alone, we could indicate that as a juridical matter we did 
not feel that the agenda of a future Assembly can be limited by a 
prior Assembly. This should, however, be purely a legal statement 
and probably accompanied by a disclaimer of any desire to see this 

particular matter brought next year before the Assembly. 
DULLES 





'Repeated to Athens and passed to USUN. Dulles was in Paris, Dec. 15-19, for 
preliminary talks and the Ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic Council, Dec 
17-18; for documentation, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 549 ff 

*New Zealand's draft resolution “not to consider further’ the Cyprus question 
was distributed as U.N. Doc. A/C.1/L.125. For the voting on it, see Document 410 

*The ruling of Sept. 15, 1953, by Lester B. Pearson, Temporary President of the 
U_N. General Ac ably, is printed in U.N. Doc. A/PV 432, paragraph 115 
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No. 407 


Memorandum by the First Secretary of Embassy in France (Brew- 
ster) to the Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs 
(Merchant/" 


SECRET {Paris,} 16 December 1954 


I conveyed your message* orally to Ambassador Exindaris at the 
Greek Foreign Minister's apartment in the Hotel Bristol. He 
passed the word along immediately to the Foreign Minister in the 
adjoining room. 

The Greek NATO Ambassador expressed his gratitude for the 
statement and immediately raised the principal issue which con- 
cerns the Foreign Minister. 

Greece has a tremendous public opinion problem on its hands. 
The Greek public should have some reassuring statement from a 
U.S. source to permit the quashing of rumors in Athens that the 
U.S. has been one of the principal “bad boys” on the Resolution re- 
garding Cyprus in the UN.* The Greek Foreign Minister also natu- 
rally wants to prove he has been active on this issue in Paris, even 
though he did not go to New York. In the interest of US.-Greek 
relations he feels a brief statement which he might be authorized 
to use promptly would help the current US. position and prestige 
in Greece, and reduce Leftist demagoguery in Athens. 

Whatever language the Secretary would permit, he feels would 
help greatly in putting out the current Greek “political fire’. 

Ambassador Exindaris will wish to raise this question with you 
tomorrow morning at the Council meeting,* and hopes you may be 
able to obtain the Secretary's agreement to authorize Mr. Stephan- 
opoulos to make some statement. 

I am sure the Greek NATO Delegation is also carefully weighing 
the possibility of having a Greek correspondent ask the Secretary a 
question on his views on the Cyprus action in the UN. 

As a personal suggestion, possibly language along the following 
lines would be palatable to the Greek Foreign Minister: 





'This memorandum was transmitted through Edwin M. Martin (USRO) and 
Hughes 

*Dated Dec. 16, below 

*Regarding the draft U.N. General Assembly resolution on Cyprus, see Document 
410 

*For documentation on the Ministerial meeting of the North Atlantic Council, 
Paris, Dec. 17-18, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 549 ff 
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“I called on the US. Secretary of State Wednesday* for a friend- 
ly talk on the Cyprus issue and am now informed that he commu- 
nicated with Washington and the US. Delegation to the UN imme- 
diately thereafter. On the basis of reports from New York he be- 
lieves the resolution on Cyprus as amended meets the points raised 
by me. He is happy that this resolution, which reflects a spirit of 
moderation, was carried by such an overwhelming majority in the 
UN Political Committee.” 


|Appendis 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Gree> Delegation at the Ministerial Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Council® 


{Parts,| 16 December 1954—2:30 p. m. 


Mr. Merchant regrets exceedingly that he will be unable to see 
Ambassador Exindaris this afternoon but he is involved in continu- 
ous meetings with the British and the French both this afternoon 
and this evening. He has discussed the matter with the Secretary 
and desired to communicate the following to Ambassador Exin- 
daris: 


“Immediately after the Greek Foreign Minister called on the Sec- 
retary yesterday the Secretary communicated with Washington 
and the US. Delegation to the U.N.’ He does not know whether 
his communication in fact affected the result but the Secretary, on 
the basis of the reports he now has, thought that the resolution on 
Cyprus as amended last night meets the main point that the For- 
eign Minister raised with him. Insofar as the matter of a statement 
to the Greek people is concerned, the Secretary is dubious of the 
propriety of his making such a statement but if an occasion offers 
at a press conference when he can make some helpful comment, he 
will take that opportunity.”* 





*For a report on this meeting, see Document 406 

*This message was conveyed orally by. Brewster to Exintaris, Dec. 16 

"Reference is to the document cited in footnote 5, above 

*For Dulles’ statement on Cyprus, issued to the press at Paris, Dec. 14, see Docu- 
ment 411 
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Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Greek, Turkish, and Iranian Affairs (Baxter) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasnincton,! December 16, 1954. 
Subject: Call of the Greek Ambassador 


Participants: George V. Melas, Greek Ambassador 
Herbert Hoover, Jr., Acting Secretary 
William O. Baxter, GTI 


The new Greek Ambassador, in paying his courtesy call on 
Under Secretary Hoover today, opened his remarks by saying that 
it was his earnest intention to do his best to maintain and further 
the close friendly relationships between Greece and the United 
States. Although the two countries have the same objectives and 
policies, he pointed out that his arrival coincided with one question 
of deep concern to his Government on which the United States had 
taken a position less favorable to Greece than had been hoped. Mr. 
Hoover said he thought we were all pleased that a formula had 
been worked out yesterday in the United Nations which Greece 
had been able to subscribe to and which had passed unanimously.' 

Ambassador Melas said that, in this connection, he wished to ex- 
press the profound regret of his Government, as has already been 
done to Ambassador Cannon by Prime Minister Papagos, for the ir- 
responsible anti-American demonstration in Athens. Mr. Hoover 
mentioned press reports of further demonstrations and showed the 
Ambassador the ticker story of the attack on the USIE library in 
Salonika during the course of which a portrait of President Eisen- 
hower had been burned. The Ambassador was visibly shaken by 
this news and entreated Mr. Hoover most earnestly not to believe 
that such actions are representative of true Greek feeling nor that 
the Greek Government is in any way involved. Mr. Hoover pointed 
out that with a free press such as ours these events in Greece 
would receive wide publicity and would have an unfortunate effect 
on American public opinion. He hoped the Greek Government 
would take all necessary steps to prevent further outbreaks of this 
nature and would also seek to place before the Greek public in 
their true light the recent developments concerning Cyprus in the 
United Nations. After all, the Greek Government had officially 





'For the voting in Committee I of the U.N. General Assembly on the Cyprus ques- 
tion, see Document 410 
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agreed to and voted for the same motion which the United States 
had supported 

Ambassador Melas stated that his Government had accepted the 
United Nations formula not from choice but because it had no 
other recourse when it was announced a day or two ago that the 
United States would oppose the very mild Greek resolution.* This 
news had come as a profound shock to the Greek people, who had 
always looked to the United States as the leading exponent of the 
ideals of liberty and independence of peoples. The cause of Cyprus 
is a deep national conviction on which all Greeks are united and on 
which they all feel elementary justice is on their side. Of course, 
the Greek Government had known that the United States looked 
with disfavor upon its introducing this question in the United Na- 
tions, but the intransigent refusal of the British to discuss this 
matter through normal diplomatic channels and uncompromising 
public statements in the House of Commons had forced this course 
of action on the Greek Government. United States abstention at 
the time of voting on the inscription of the Cyprus itern had been a 
disappointment to the Greek Government but had led it to believe 
that the United States would remain “neutral” throughout. Indeed 
the Secretary had “promised” Prime Minister Papagos when they 
met in Paris in October® that the United States would maintain a 
position of “neutrality.” In mid-November the Secretary sent a per- 
sonal message to Papagos* informing him that the United States 
would oppose a “substantive resolution’; since that time, the Greek 
Government has bent every effort to working out a resolution “so 
mild that it could hurt no one.” In a meeting with Mr. Jernegan 
last Saturday® the Ambassador had, without instructions from his 
Government, even further diluted the proposed resolution and had 
received no indication that the Department considered it substan- 
tive. It was not until Monday, in a meeting with Mr. Key,* after 
the United States position had been fully divulged in the press,’ 
that he realized the United States would accept only a purely pro- 
cedural motion without even any slight references to principles 
enunciated in the Charter and so frequently repeated in other offi- 
cial statements. 





*Reference possibly is to Lodge's statement in Committee | of the U.N. General 
Assembly, Dec. 14; see Document 410 

*See Document 3*9 

*Document 396 

*Dec. 11; no memorandum of that conversation has been found in Department of 
State files 

*A memorandum of that conversation by Key, Dec. 13, is in file 747C.00/12-1354 

‘eg. see the New York Times, Dec. 13, 1954 
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The Ambassador said that, although the United States had, for 
reasons of its own, not been able to support Greece at this time, he 
would urge us, when we considered the timing more appropriate, to 
use our great influence with the British to bring about a settle 
ment of this question. Even the President, whom he saw when pre- 
senting his credentials a week ago, had expressed the belief that 
some solution to this problem should be worked out “by the two 
governments. * 

As the Ambassador rose to leave, Mr. Hoover said he was sorry 
that the Ambassador's arrival to take over his new duties was 
clouded by the untoward happenings in Greece. The problem now 
for both of us, he said, was not to look backward but to work to- 
gether to find a constructive way of getting things back into per- 
spective so that there will be no lasting harm done to the firm 
friendship and clase cooperation which have so long characterized 
relations between our two countries 

After the meeting in Mr. Hoover's office, Mr. Baxter took the oc- 
casion to state again, as he had in a previous conversation with the 
Ambassador, the Department's understanding of the meeting in 
Paris between the Secretary and Marshal Papagos. According to 
our reports, Papagos referred to the United States abstention when 
Greece sought to have the Cyprus item inscribed and urged that, if 
we could not support Greece when the item came up for discussion, 
we would at least maintain “complete neutrality.” Papagos also 
suggested the remote possibility of postponement of the item. The 
Secretary gave no commitment but had tried to find some solution 
along the postponement line. Mr. Baxter also explained that there 
might be some difference of interpretation as to the term “neutrali- 
ty.” The United States has always said that the Cyprus question 
was one of primary concern to Greece and the United Kingdom, 
that the United States interest was only the broader one of concern 
that this divergence of views between two friends could adversely 
affect solidarity of the free world. We therefore do not wish to see 
discussions that would enter into the substance of the question nor 
did we wish to take a position against either of the two countries at 
interest. By supporting a motion which avoided any reference to 
the substance of the question and which was not directed against 
either Greece or Great Britain, the United States had, it seemed to 
Mr. Baxter, played a neutral part. We could not interpret the term 
“neutral” in such a narrow sense as to mean nothing but absten- 
tion on a Greek motion seeking application of the principle of self- 
determination to the people of Cyprus 





*Melas presented his credentials to Eisenhower on Dec. 9, no memorandum of 
that conversation has been found in Department of State files 
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No. 409 


er 


The Ambassador in Greece (Cannon) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Atuens, December 17, 1954—6 p.m 
PRIORITY 

1308. Reference Deptel 1453." Had long talk with Papagos this 
morning using very firm language. Ended on theme that even 
though internal political situation may have obliged government to 
let people blow off steam time has come to reduce Cyprus question 
to true perspective and turn to constructive business of our two 
governments 

Immediately thereafter he issued statement’ repeating expres- 
sions of deep regret and strong condemnation and by reference also 
to our discussion of subjects “currently under consideration by two 
friendly and allied countries’ prepared way for returning to 
normal Greek-American collaboration. He said he also would try to 
devise way induce calmer attitude in press but uncertain how to go 
about it 

Since public bitterness is general and government itself under 
attack effect these efforts may be gradual. | therefore think no fur- 
ther protests desirable pending our reappraisal situation next 
week. Having borne down heavy thus far believe wiser now to try 
tactic of forbearance 

CANNON 


‘Repeated for munformation to Salonika 

Telegram 1454, Dec 16, endorsed the “strong representations made by Cannon 
to the Greek Government in commection with the Cyprus demonstrations im Athens 
and Salonika and asked for Cannons wews whether “further and formal protests 
were “necessary or advisable  (7*1 00/ 12-164 

‘Papages statement of Dec 15 is quoted in deepatch 576 from Athens, Dec 2 
747C OO/ 12-2054 


No. 410 
Editorial Note 


A letter from Prime Minister Papagos to United Nations Secre- 
tary-General Hammarskjold, August 16, requested that an item on 
self-determination for Cyprus be put on the agenda of the General 
Assembly. (United Nations Document A/270°) The General Com- 
mittee of the United Nations General Assembly recommended in- 
clusion of this item on the agenda by a vote of 9 to 3 (including the 
United Kingdom), with 3 abstentions (including the United States), 
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ginning in Fiscal Year 1955, if needed to secure agreement on a 
Trieste settlement. 


Note: “SC 5411/1, as amended, approved by the President, re- 
ferred to the Operations Coordinating Board as the coordinating 
agency designated by the President, and circulated as NSC 5411/2. 
The action in b above subsequently transmitted to the Secretary of 
State and the Director, Foreign Operations Administration. 





No. 776 


S/S-NSC files, jot 63 D 351, NSC 5411 Series 


Statement of Policy by the National Security Council ! 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON,] April 15, 1954. 
NSC 5411/2 


U.S. Poticy Towarp ITALY 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The “cold war’’ loss of Italy to Communist control would result 
in profound political, psychological and military damage to the free 
world. Such a loss would: 


a. Be a clear defeat of Christian-European ideology by Soviet- 
Communist ideol at the historic seat of the Roman Catholic 
church; and place behind the Iron Curtain a country whose cultur- 
al and historical influence has played a great part in the develop- 
ment of Western civilization. 

b. Possibly strike a damaging blow to the national will of anti- 
Soviet and so-called neutral countries to resist Communism, and to 
the hopes of the peoples of Satellite countries for ultimate libera- 
tion from the Soviet yoke. 

c. Reduce appreciably the total available NATO defense forces, 
and deprive the NATO of industrial capacity capable of assisting in 
meeting the needs of the armed forces of other NATO countries. 

d. Deprive the Allied Powers of strategically important air and 
naval bases from which to support NA ground forces in south- 





' In an attached note of Apr. 15 to the NSC, Executive Secretary Lay summarized 
the decisions of the NSC at the meeting of Apr. 13 and stated the following: “The 
President has this date approved the statement of policy contained in NSC 5411/1, 
as amended and adopted by the Council and enclosed herewith; directs its imple- 
mentation by all appropriate executive departments and agencies of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment; and designates the Operations Coordinating Board as the coordinating 
agency. The Financial Appendix enclosed in NSC 5411/1 and the NSC staff study 
enclosed in NSC 5411 (revised to reflect changes in the statement of policy) are also 
transmitted herewith for Council information. Accordingly, NSC 67/3 is hereby su- 
perseded.”’ The 6-page Financial Appendix and the 35-page Staff Study are not 
printed. 
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ern Europe, to support the over-all air offensive, and to defend sea 
and air lines of communication in the Mediterranean area. 

e. Require drastic revision of the present NATO strategic concept 
for the defense of Europe, because of the pivotal geographic loca- 
tion of Italy in the NATO defense perimeter and the commanding 
position of the Italian peninsula and Sicily with respect to the Med- 
iterranean 

f. Seriously impair Yugoslavia’s over-all capability of contribut- 
ing to Western defense, and greatly increase the pressure on that 
country to effect an accommodation with the Soviet Bloc. 

g. Add substantial manpower, military equipment, technical 
skills, and industrial capacity to the Soviet Bloc. 

h. Make possible Communist contro! of Italian Somaliland. 


2. Up to th election of 1948, grave danger existed that Italy 
would fall under Communist domination. In these elections, Com- 
munism was rebuffed and a Center government established, due in 
part to large-scale economic aid and firm moral support from the 
United States. 

3. From April 1948 to June 1953, Italy under de Gasperi made 
progress on many fronts. Communist control of the labor move- 
ment was diminished by the growth of non-Communist labor feder- 
ations. With large-scale American aid, the economy improved. Pro- 
duction and the real wages of those employed rose well above pre- 
war levels. Steps to meet basic problems were initiated in such 
fields as tax reform, land reform and a program for southern devel- 
opment. 

4. Despite these advances, however, grave problems have persist- 
ed. Italy, poor in most raw materials, has one of the highest densi- 
ties of population in Europe. Tax and agricultural reforms and the 
southern development program have proceeded slowly. Per capita 
income is low, and there are wide discrepancies in standards of 
living. About 20 per cent of the labor force is unemployed or under- 
employed. Labor disputes have continued. Basic feelings of insecu- 
rity among the workers and long-entrenched popular sentiments of 
anti-clericalism and anti-governmeptalism are important political 
factors. The resulting pessimism and cynicism about Italy’s future 
have made a substantial part of the Italian population a fertile 
field for Communisim and intensified authoritarian tendencies. 

5. The Communists have built up over many years an effective 
machine of subversion reaching down to the block and village level. 
Italy has the largest Communist Party outside the Soviet Bloc; the 
Communists and their allies, the Nenni Socialists, together control 
about 35 per cent of the vote. There is a distinct trend on the part 
of the labor and lower middle classes from the Center to the pro- 
Communist Left, which is the principal force of opposition to the 
Government. Popular support for the Communists has been fur- 
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thered, and strong action by the Government has been made politi- 
cally difficult, by relatively moderate “popular front” tactics, the 
Soviet peace campaign, popular acceptance of the Communist 
Party as a legitimate organization, and disunity among its oppo- 
nents. 

6. Since 1948 the Center government has been outspoken in its 
anti-Communism, improved its internal security forces and reacted 
vigorously to Communist threats to public order, but it has failed 
to discredit Communist appeals or take adequate steps to under- 
mine the vast Communist organization. This inadequacy has in 
turn strengthened the forces of the Right. 

7. Before the 1953 election, Italy under de Gasperi and Sforza col- 
laborated closely with the Western Powers, particularly the United 
States; gave vigorous support to NATO, and early assumed a posi- 
tion of leadership in the movement for European integration, moti- 
vated not only by long-range security considerations but by hope 
that through European unity its economic and political problems 
might be alleviated. 

8. Italian domestic progress and international cooperation have 
now been jeopardized as a result of the 1953 election. The previous- 
ly firm governing majority of pro-Western parties has been re- 
placed by an unstable situation in which it is very difficult for the 
Christian Democrats to form a viable govern ment. If present condi- 
tions continue, there is grave danger that a succession of weak gov- 
ernments will increasingly discredit the Center and strengthen the 
Right and Left extremes. However, the Communists and Nenni So- 
cialists are unlikely to obtain power within the next two years. 

9. Italy’s value to the West would be appreciably lessened under 
rightist or authoritarian regimes. Although a moderate rightist 
government would probably continue cooperation with the West, 
its domestic policies might aggravate internal frictions and ulti- 
mately strengthen the Communists. An extreme rightist govern- 
ment would be almost certainly authoritarian, probably ultra-na- 
tionalist and opposed to European unity, and possibly neutralist. 
However, even a right-wing authoritarianism would be far less dan- 
gerous than a Communist regime. 

10. In this situation it is clearly in U.S. interests to give maxi- 
mum feasible support to a reinforcement of center strength as 
broadly based as is consistent with implementation of the reforms 
necessary to improve basic social and economic conditions in Italy. 

11. During the last five years, our policy of seeking to integrate 
Yugoslavia into the Western alignment has, in the absence of a 
Trieste settlement, placed severe strains upon our relations with 
Italy. The Italians maintain that our policy has improved Yugo- 
slavia’s bargaining position and diminished its readiness to agree 
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to a compromise solution on Trieste. This situation has delayed 
parliamentary consideration of EDC and negotiations on NATO fa- 
cilities in Italy for U.S. use. An early Trieste solution of a kind in 
which the Italian Government can acquiesce is important to popu- 
lar confidence in any government based on the Christian Democrat 
Party, and essential to achievement of Italo-Yugoslav defense col- 
laboration. 

12. While Italian forces cannot be expected to make any substan- 
tial contribution to the defense of Europe outside Italy itself, they 
are expected to develop the capability, when supported by naval 
and air forces of the other Western Powers, of protecting the south- 
ern flank of Allied Forces Central Europe and, in conjunction with 
the Yugoslavian forces, of defending the western flank of Allied 
Land Forces Southeastern Europe. Additionally, the Italian penin- 
sula and Sicily constitute an area of great strategic importance as 
a base area for the air and naval forces of other NATO nations. 
Furthermore, the heavy industry and the oil refining facilities of 
Italy have been rehabilitated to the point that they can now not 
only meet the needs of the Italian armed forces but, through the 
cross-servicing system, help to fulfill the matériel requirements of 
the armed forces of other NATO countries. Italian forces can be ex- 
pected to fight effectively if at the outbreak of hostilities the 
United States is able, through NATO or directly, to provide effec- 
tive leadership and support. 


OBJECTIVE 


13. An Italy free from Communist domination or serious threat 
of Communist subversion, having a constitutional, democratic gov- 
ernment and a healthy self-sustaining economy, and able and will- 
ing to make important political, economic and military contribu- 
tions in support of the free world coalition. 


COURSES OF ACTION 


Italian Collaboration in the Free World 


27. As long as Italy continues to meet its defense obligations to 
the West, continue appropriate military assistance toward equip- 
ping and maintaining currently-agreed Italian forces. 

28. Acting whenever appropriate with the support of or in con- 
cert with other friendly governments: 


a. Support Italian participation in the movement for European 
integration and encourage Italy to reassume a primary role in this 
movement. 
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b. Promote strengthened Italia political, economic and ny 
collaboration with the United States and Western Furope throug 
such organizations as NATO, OEEC, CSC and EDC. 

c. Seek to persuade the Italian Government that it is in the best 
interest of Italy to ratify EDC promptly. 

d. Encourage the Italian Government to fulfill its NATO commit- 
ments for combat-effective forces, and to this end to maintain its 
defense spending consistent with its economic capabilities. 

e. Continue, as appropriate, attempts to obtain Italian admission 
to the UN. 

f. Continue efforts to bring about an Italo-Yugoslav rapproche- 
ment, particularly through an early solution of the Trieste problem 
of a kind which would make such a rapprochement possible. 


Future Contingencies 


29. In the event of an external attack against Italy, the United 
States should make such use of its military power as it may agree 
to be necessary under Article V of the North Atlantic Treaty. 





No. 777 


611 65/5-1454 


The Secretary of State to the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen)" 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, May 14, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Srassen: In my brief meeting with Prime Minister 
Scelba in Milan on May 3,? he referred to an alleged promise on 
our part to give additional economic aid to Italy and in this connec- 
tion asked that a mission of technical experts be sent to Italy to 
recommend measures for the transformation of the Italian econo- 
my. I enclose a copy of the message from Rome reporting on this 
conversation (Rome’s telegram 3514, May 4, 1954)* and a copy of 
the informal note which Scelba left with me on May 3. 

Prime Minister Scelba’s reference to a further aid program left 
all of us puzzled and since our return we have made a search of the 
various communications to Mrs. Luce and to Scelba himself to as- 
certain on what message or passage Scelba’s misunderstanding 





‘Drafted by William E. Knight and cleared with Jones, Freund, Moore, and Collins. 

* At the invitation of Prime Minister Scelba, Secretary of State Dulles routed his 
return trip from Geneva to Washington through Milan where he met with Scelba 
for about two and a half hours at a villa near the Milan Malpensa Airport. Other 
participants in the meeting were Luce, Merchant, Durbrow, and Engle for the 
United States, and Piccioni, Zoppi, and Canali for Italy. The majority of the conver- 
sation dealt with Trieste. 

* Not printed here. 
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might have rested. We have concluded that the only passage which 
might possibly explain his misunderstanding is a paragraph in the 
letter which I sent to Mrs. Luce on January 14* in accordance 
with the decision of the group which met in my office on January 
2, 1954 * in which you participated. I am enclosing also a copy of 
that letter. Under instructions, Mrs. Luce showed this letter to Pre- 
mier Scelba and to others in the Italian Government. You will note 
that the third paragraph reads as follows: 


“I am confident that the Communists’ power in Italy could be 
significantly reduced by full and effective use of existing political 
instrumentalities. If this could be done, and if the Italian people 
and Government could decisively reverse the present dangerous 
trend and reject Communism, the President has indi indicated that he 
would, in recognition of Italy’s grave problems, be prepared to sup- 
port a special aid program for Italy.” 


The reference to the special aid program stemmed from a state- 
ment made by the President to Mrs. Luce on the occasion of Mrs. 
Luce’s visit. However, I would point out that my letter refers to the 
possibility of such a program only following a decisive reversal of 
the present dangerous trend and following a rejection of Commu- 
nism. We could not, of course, know whether the trend had in fact 
been reversed until new political tests of strength had arisen to 
make this clear such as, for example, new elections. We are happy, 
of course, about any Communist measures the Italian Government 
has initiated and hope they will be implemented fully. 

I would appreciate your views regarding Premier Scelba’s propos- 
al for a technical mission to go to Italy. I am inclined to the opinion 
that sending such a mission at the present time would risk further 
misleading Scelba as to our intentions regarding aid. There have 
been various special studies of the Italian economy in the past and 
by launching another, we might indirectly seem to be committing 
ourselves to help defray the cost of any recommendations that 
might result from the study. We may wish, however, to avoid ap- 
pearing to Scelba entirely negative toward his requests. 

If it should develop that this question has already been discussed 
with the Italians by Embassy or FOA personnel in Rome and if we 
should decide to make some gesture of accommodation to Scelba’s 
suggestion, we might ask USRO and our missions in Rome to make 
a special report with recommendations to you and to me. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN Foster DULLES 





* Not printed. (765.001/1-1454) 
* A memorandum of this conversation is in Secretary's Memoranda of Conversa- 


tion, lot 64 D 199, “January 1954”. 
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{Enclosure} 
Informal Note From Prime Minister Scelba to the Secretary of State 


Assistance required for Italy's economic development effort 


The essence of Italy's political and economic problem is the need 
to maintain the rate of economic development attained during the 
last few years and particularly (as amply shown in international 
documentation) in 1953. If the effort to develop the country’s de- 
pressed areas were to suffer a set-back, the political situation 
would be gravely endangered. 

To offset such a danger it is imperative that for a number of 
years Italian capital availability continue to be supplemented by 
means of foreign capital, from both private and public sources. 

With regard to the former, Italian legislation in favour of foreign 
private investment in the country is now in the process of being 
modified in the sense of maximum liberalisation. 

With regard to public sources of capital, the need is apparent 
that the United States Government, either directly or through such 
international agencies as NATO, the Export-Import Bank, OEEC 
and the IBRD, take Italy's case into special consideration and 
ensure such provisions as would enable the country to develop the 
programmes currently under way, at the maximum rate which it is 
possible to achieve and with a reasonable certainty of completing 
them. 

Were the United States Government to devote some attention to 
the matter and arrange a meeting at high level of American and 
Italian experts within the next few months, there is confidence 
here that ample evidence could be provided of the correct evalua- 
tion of the Italian economic problem and the sound basis of the ap- 
proach to its solution, and hence of the political expediency of sup- 
porting the development effort with the utmost urgency. 

Mian, 3 May 1954. 

P.S. The most recent examination of Italian problems has been 
made within the last few days at the OEEC in Paris, in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Neil H. Jacoby, Member of the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers. 
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No. 778 


765.5 MSP /5-1854 


The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration (Stassen) to 
the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, May 18, 1954. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: Responding to your letter of May 14th ' 
regarding the Italian program, may I make these suggestions. 

It is my view that if the Italian Government takes effective 
measures against communism within Italy in harmony with United 
States policy, and if these measures include some expanded inter- 
nal consumption, particularly in the south of Italy, the United 
States should be prepared to grant additional economic aid in the 
form of surplus agricultural commodities, particularly cotton. 

Italy is a large importer of cotton and does have the foreign ex- 
change with which to purchase her normal needs. We have a very 
large supply of cotton and could easily meet an expanded require- 
ment out of an agricultural surplus program. Something of a mag- 
nitude of $15 or $20 million might be involved per year. 

Italy produces substantially her entire food requirements, and 
exports fruits and special agricultural products. If a large expan- 
sion of consumption in the south of Italy were undertaken, howev- 
er, additional imports of wheat and f .ts from United States stocks 
could be used. 

It would be my view that another United States survey mission 
to Italy would not be wise and might be misinterpreted. On the 
other hand, we have endeavored to stimulate an interest by the 
major European countries in Italian development, particularly in 
the south. In the OEEC experts’ discussions and through Italian 
Minister Vanoni’s presentation to the OEEC sessions, some of this 
interest was demonstrated. Thus, it would be constructive if Italy 
would receive an OEEC development technical mission and if 
OEEC would send such a mission. The United States could have a 
strong member on such a mission. Switzerland, Germany, The 
Netherlands, and the United Kingdom should also be represented. 

Such a mission might well lead to increased credit participation 
by Europe in Italian development and increased two-way trade 
with the south of Italy. 
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If you think well of this, we could have appropriate joint State- 
FOA messages go to our Italian Mission and our USRO Mission to 
effectuate this program. * 

Sincerely yours, 
STASSEN 





? Stassen gave this letter personally to Dulles the following day. Dulles’ memoran- 
dum of their conversation, dated May 19, indicates that he did not urge any special 
economic aid to Italy “at this time” although Stassen said a smal! quantity of cotton 
might be available. Dulles indicated that he thought Stassen's proposal for an OEEC 
mission to Italy rather than a US. technical mission seemed “a proper v ay of han- 
dling the matter.” (765.5 MSP/5-1954) In telegram 396 from Rome, July 30, Dur- 
brow reported that, in accordance with instructions from the Department of State. 
he called on Scelba earlier in the day and gave him an aide-mémoire, which indicat- 
ed that the United States, in light of a recent OEEC meeting at which the members 
had responded favorably to a proposal that an OEEC technical mission be sent to 
Italy, would support and participate in such a mission to survey economic develop 
ment in southern Italy. Durbrow emphasized to Scelba that US. participation in the 
mission would not imply any commitment for further economic aid based on the rec- 
ommendations of the mission. Scelba replied that the OEEC mission was not exactly 
what he had in mind, but that he would give serious consideration to the idea. 
(765.5 MSP/7-3054) A copy of the aide-mémoire given to Scelba was transmitted to 
the Department of State as an attachment to despatch 210 from Rome, Aug. 2. 
(765.5 MSP/8-254) 
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Italian Austrian Desk files, lot 5# D 243, “108 NSC 1954" 


William E. Knight of the Office of Western European Affairs to the 
Political Officer in Italy (Williamson) ' 


TOP SECRET [WasHincTon,} May 20, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Francis: I want to take the advantage of a relatively quiet 
moment to reply at last to your letter of March 15 * regarding the 
draft NSC paper. I was on leave from March 17-29 but aside from 
that, as I hope you have guessed, your letter arrived just too late to 
have anything done about it. The Council itself met on the draft on 
March 25 and sent the paper back for revision of a few specific 
points. It eventually gave its final approval on April 13.* I hope 
that some of your points and Henry Tasca’s (for example, leaving 
the way open to aid in the future) were met at least in part in the 
final draft. I think the redraft of the economic and social section 
was excellent and am sorry the time element frustrated its conclu- 





' Cleared with Freund. 
® Document 771. 
* See Documents 773 and 775. 
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sion. At any rate the Staff Study is of somewhat less significance 
than the section on courses of action, as you know. 

I agree with you that we should have brought out the point 
about the electoral legislation, but I don’t quite see how, as things 
developed, the new law would have changed the situation radically 
even if the center had won 51% in the Chamber. Since the Senate 
would not have been affected I have always thought that calling 
the Senatorial elections was one of De Gasperi's big mistakes. It 
completely eliminated the possibility of accomplishing anything 
spectacular through the new law. Seemed to me it would have been 
more logical to carry through in the Chamber, get an overwhelm- 
ing majority there, and then extend the law in some form to the 
Senate in time for the elections there. 


With all best wishes and my regards to everyone. 
Sincerely, 
WriuiaM E. Knicur 





No. 780 
Editorial Note 


Shortly after her return to the United States at the beginning of 
July, Ambassador Luce came to Washington for meetings with var- 
ious United States Government officials. 

A mem: randum of July 5 from Merchant to Murphy indicated 
that Luc» planned to be in the Department of State July 6-9 and 
that the following appointments had been arranged for her: John 
Foster Dulles, July 6 at 2 p.m.; Scott McLeod, July 6 at 3 p.m; 
Walter Bedell Smith, July 7 at 10:30 a.m.; Robert Murphy, July 7 
at noon; Acting Secretary of Defense Robert K. Anderson, July 7 at 
4 p.m.; Director of the United States Information Agency Theodore 
Streibert, July 8 at 10:30 a.m.; Allen Dulles, July 8 at 3 p.m.; and 
Harold Stassen, July 8 at 4:30 p.m. Attached to this memorandum 
was a briefing paper covering various subjects, including Trieste, 
anti-Communist measures through NATO, and the OSP and F-86- 
K programs, among other subjects, that Luce was expected to raise 
in her meeting with Murphy. (611.65/7-554) 

A note in Secretary Dulles’ appointment book showed that Luce 
met with him at 2:13 p.m. on July 6 and that they were joined by 
Smith at 2:40. The ensuing discussion lasted approximately 30 min- 
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utes. (Princeton University, Dulles papers, “Appointment Book”) 
No record of the substance of these conversations has been found 
in Department of State files. No record has been found in Depart- 
ment of State files of the substance of Luce’s scheduled conversa- 
tions with McLeod, Anderson, and Allen Dulles. Memoranda of 
conversations she had on July 9 with Streibert and with Nedville 
E. Nordness, Assistant Director for Europe, United States Informa- 
tion Agency, are in Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “705—USIE & 
VOA”. The only record relating to her scheduled meeting with 
Stassen was a briefing paper of July 6, prepared for Stassen by D. 
A. FitzGerald. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “Italy, 1954”) 


No. 781 
Rtalsen Diewk files. lot 57 DA 12) O2—Tealhean VIP Vinits to US 


Memorandum of Conversation, by V. Lansing Collins of the Office 
of Western European Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, July 9, 1954. 


Subject: Visits of Prominent Italians to the United States. 
Participants: Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador to Italy 

Mr. John W. Jones—WE 

Mr. Richard B. Freund—WE 

Mr. William E. Knight—WE 

Mr. V. Lansing Collins—WE 

Ambassador Luce opened the conversation by pointing out the 

necessity for timing the visit of Signor Taviani,' Minister of De- 
fense, so that he could take something back with him to Italy, pref- 
erably something which we would have to give to the Italians 
anyway. Mr. Jones agreed and indicated that Defense is looking for 





' In a letter of Apr. 20 to Under Secretary Smith, Luce urged thet leading person- 
alities in the Italian Government and other prominent Italians. particularly Ta- 
viani, Fanfani, and Pella, be invited to the United States “so that they may see with 
their own eyes the tremendous thing America is, and hear with their own ears the 


hand that America will dish out dollars to Italy every time there is a crisis, no 
matter how they drag their feet, and on the other, if they refuse to do so, they are 
‘going isolationist.’ “ The visits, in her opinion, would help di 
also stated her belief that the visits would help combat the trend toward neutralism 
in Italian foreign policy. (Luce papers, lot 64 F 26, “Correspondence & Miscellaneous 
1954") 
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a suitable occasion and suitable timing. Mrs. Luce added that Mr. 
Tasca felt very strongly that Signor Vanoni ought to be brought 
over on some kind of official business now. Mrs. Luce also added 
that she was very keen on having Signor Fanfani brought over to 
the United States for an official visit and thought that something 
like the Herald Tribune Forum would be the proper occasion. She 
pointed out, however, that Signor Fanfani speaks no English and 
that, consequently, he might be accompanied by someone like Ma- 
lagodi who speaks English excellently. She offered to approach 
Helen Reid and ask the Herald Tribune to invite him. She also 
mentioned the possibility of using the forum of the Philadelphia 
Bulletin. ? 

Mrs. Luce also suggested that Vigorelli be brought over and 
thought that maybe Mr. Stassen could find something for him to 
do. However, she noted that the value in bringing Italians to the 
United States was mostly to speed up or sharpen the attitudes of 
those favorably inclined and that in Vigorelli’s case more harm 
than good might be done as he might be “speeded up” in the wrong 
direction. The names of Signors Benevenuti, Matteotti and Saragat 
were also mentioned with the emphasis on the last. It was suggest- 
ed that the AF. of L. or C.LO. would be the most likely primary 
host for Saragat. Likewise, it was suggested that the Sons of Italy 
might be able to do some inviting of prominent lialians. 

Lastly, it was determined that if the Trieste question were set- 
tled and EDC ratified, Minister Scelba should be invited. Mrs. Luce 
promised to plant the idea with President Eisenhower when she 
saw him at the end of her leave. * 





* A handwritten notation in the margin here reads: “Herald-Tribune Forum in 
fall; Phila. Bulletin in Feb. & Mar. McCardle used to be with the Bulletin.” 

*In a memorandum of July 27 to Murphy, Barbour briefly outlined the status of 
planning for visits of prominent Italians during the coming months as suggested by 
Luce Barbour stated that Luce had recommended Taviani be invited only if he could be 
given something concrete to take home Barbour also indicated that arrangements 
for possible visits by Fanfani and Saragat were being explored and that EUR was 
suggesting that the Embassy encourage a visit by Vanoni, who, it was rumored, 
might take Pella's place in heading the Italian Delegation at the International Mon- 
etary Fund meeting in Washington in September. (Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 5, 
“131.02—Italian VIP Visits to US”) 
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No. 782 
65 O82 7-2654 inetruction 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasuincton, July 26, 1954. 
No. A-66 
Subject: IRI and Confindustria 


The emergence of the dispute regarding withdrawal of IRI firms 
from Confindustria * has brought home to the Department how 
little information is available regarding the organization, legal po- 
sition, and actual role in the Italian economy of Confindustria. The 
Department appreciates the difficulties of penetrating behind the 
scenes of Confidustria’s operations in the absence of day-by-day 
business contacts such as those required with government agencies. 
The Embassy is requested, however, to submit a basic report on 
Confindustria pooling all the information available to Embassy 
staff members. From the fragmentary information available to the 
Department regarding such questions as labor negotiations, control 
of markets and output, control over prices as labor negotiations, 
control of markets and output, control over prices, and general ar- 
chaic and restrictive business philosophy, the conclusion might be 
reached that Confindustria constitutes an obstacle rather than an 
aid to Italian adoption of healthy American business practices 
which we believe necessary if Italy is to progress in solving her 
basic economic problems. If this is in fact the case we would have 
no reason to be concerned at a weakening of Confidustria’s influ- 
ence. The Department fully appreciates on the other hand that a 
battle over the withdrawal of IRI firms from Confindustria at the 
present time could have serious undesirable repercussions within 
the Christian Democrat Party and the Coalition Government and 
for this reason believes that we should keep aloof from this issue. 

The Department recalls as does no doubt the Embassy the impor- 
tance of the Italian Government's taking the lead through IRI 
firms in bringing about enlightened labor standards, labor rela- 
tions and personnel policies, increasing productivity efforts and en- 
couragement of free unions both directly and through atmosphere 





' Drafted by Howowitz and William E. Knight and cleared with Freund and 


Jones 
* Reference is to the controversy in the Chamber of Deputies and within the Chris 
tian Democratic Party growing out of the proposal made in the Chamber on July 15 
by CISL leader Pastore and supported by 31 Christian Democratic Deputies that the 
belonging to IRI, the complex of industries owned in full or in part by the 
, should be separated from Confindustria, the confederation of privatelyowned 
Pastore motion was quoted in full in telegram 202 from Rome. 
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in plants created by general plant policies. If IRI firms could be 
made pace setters in industry, whether or not they retained mem- 
bership in Confindustria, this lead should encourage a similar ap- 
proach to labor problems by other firms including those belonging 
to Confindustria. The Department suggests that if the Embassy has 
not recently done so it may seek an appropriate occasion to discuss 
such a program further with the Italian Government without, how- 
ever, intervening in any way in the issuc of the parliamentary res- 
olution reported in the telegrams referred to above. 

DULLES 


No. 783 
745  & 104 


The Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow) to the Director of the 
Office of Western European Affairs (Jones) ' 


SECRET EYES ONLY Rome, August 10, 1954. 
Dear Jounny: Based on several recent instructions and tele- 
grams both from the Department and from Headquarters,? | am 
sorry to say that I have the distinct impression that again we are 
not seeing eye to ~ye on both sides of the Atlantic. This, therefore, 
will be an attempt to tell you at some length what our thinking is 
here in the hope that we can all get on the same wave length. 
First of all | was quite surprised and definitely perturbed to 
learn of the point of view taken by the Department in regard to 
the IRI/Confindustria question. I refer particularly to Instruction 
A-66, July 26, 1954.* This instruction was not received here until 
July 30th, and consequently we could not carry out instructions to 
“keep aloof from this issue’. Had we received such instructions as 
contained in A-66 prior to the time this question was discussed 
with Italian leaders, | would have asked the Department to recon- 
sider them for the reasons set out in this letter. In any event we 
did not get caught in the middle but did try to make it clear that, 
rightly or wrongly, we did not favor any action which would not 
only play into the Communists’ hands by having Christian Demo- 
crats propose something already proposed by the Socialcommunists 
but would also be a major step toward bringing about more nation- 
alization of industry, etc. For our money the Pastore resolution 





' A handwritten notation on the source text reads, “Treat as Top Secret” 

* A handwritten notation in the margin of the source text reads. “instruction Jerry 
received dated 27 July” 

* Supra 
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would do just that, and there are so many other concepts built into 
the resolution that it can in the future be used by anyone, particu- 
larly the Socialcommunisis, to try to force the Government to take 
steps not only in the industrial field but in the labor field, which in 
my estimation are straight Communist aims. 

As to future use of IRI to bring about objectives stated in para- 
graph 2 of A-66, there is no question that from a short-range point 
of view Pastore might be able to wring some concessions from the 
IRI firms favorable to labor, but it is almost certain that these con- 
cessions as much as they might be desired, would be wrung from 
the Government on purely political grounds without much consid- 
eration to the economic factors involved. We realize, of course, that 
Pastore being among other things a political figure, must as such 
act in the political area, but it seems to me that he should not be 
encouraged to free-wheel too much in the politico-trade union field 
to the detriment of party unity. He should show a bit more politi- 
cal responsibility. For instance, statements have recently been 
made that since IRI’s companies do not have to maximize profits, 
they could more easily make concessions to labor than private in- 
dustry. The resolution thus would invite the politicians or, perhaps 
better, force the politicians to make concessions to labor which in 
the long run would not be paid for by the profits of the IRI firms 
but by the taxpayer. That is, by the Government picking up the 
chit for all IRI firms running in the red. Our understanding is that 
many of these firms are now in the red. You will recall the resolu- 
tion also provides for “the participation of labor in various aspects 
of productive life”. This, for my money, sounds too much like a 
Togliatti rather than a Christian Democratic proposal. 

While it is obvious that the Government had to find some way to 
have the Lizzadri motion * knocked out, it did not have to do it 
with an even more comprehensive motion including a demand for 
the same action by the Government as had been demanded by the 
Socialcommunists. Furthermore, the submission of such a motion 
with Pastore as the principal exponent was badly timed at this 
point, since, as you know, just a few weeks before, for the first time 
since the War, Confindustria had, first of all, consented to deal 
with the free trade unions alone and, secondly, had granted 
to the free trade unions alone what amounts to a substantial in- 





* Reference is to the motion introduced in the Chamber on June 22 by PSI Deputy 
Oreste Lizzadri, which, like the subsequent Pastore motion, called for the separation 
of Confindustria from IRI. The text of the Lizzadri motion was quoted in telegram 
218 from Rome, July 16. (865.00/7-1654) 
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crease in pay in connection with the “Conglobamento” agree- 
ment. > 

We have for a long time been doing what we could to encourage 
both the Government and private industry to refuse to deal with 
the CGIL and to deal with and encourage the free trade 
unions. .. . 

It is quite clear from the many soundings we have taken that 
large sections of the Government were taken by surprise by the 
scope of Pastore’s motion. However, once it was introduced, the 
Government had to accept it or find itself in the minority on an 
“everyone is against sin’ motion which would have been passed by 
the votes of the PSDI, the Republicans, the CISL deputies, a few 
Iniziativa deputies and, of course, the solid bloc of the Socialcom- 
munists. In other words this move by Pastore brought dissension in 
the Government ranks as well as in the CD Party itself. From my 
point of view it is neither good nor healthy to have purely trade 
union matters introduced in a big and broad way into the political 
arena. This is just what Pastore did, for his action is going to 
plague the Government for a long time, and he gives every indica- 
tion that he is going to press for action on the motion. 

. . . Confindustria is the one organization of private industry in 
this country and must be dealt with. In all probability, we should 
do everything we can to induce it as best we can to be more en- 
lightened and we have been working in that direction. But the 
problem regarding the motion was whether we should remain 
silent or try to discourage a motion which in all probability will 
lead to more nationalization of industry and bring trade union poli- 
cies into the purely political field. We do have something to say 
about what Pastore does; therefore, with the short time which it 
appeared we would have between the publication of the motion and 
the scheduled (July 12-July 15) debate, we acted to let him know 
that this was not something that would be particularly favored by 
the U.S. Government. I based my conclusions on this point on the 
declared intent of Congress in various bills of the last year or so, 
making it clear that we should encourage private initiative and 
private enterprise and, furthermore, it has been our policy here for 
some time, rightly or wrongly, to try to induce the Italian Govern- 
ment to get out of business by either closing up unprofitable IRI 
plants or selling the profitable ones to private industry. (Perhaps 





* On June 12, following lengthy negotiations, Confindustria signed a wage agree 
ment, the “Conglobamento” agreement, with CISL and UIL and separately with 
CISNAL. The agreement was described in the Joint Weeka of June 18 as perhaps 
the “most important single development in the labor field since the schisms in the 
labor movement, 1948-49". (765.00(W)/6-1854) 
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we have been all wrong in trying to curb the Government monopo- 
ly empire building of Mattei?) 

It is true that we are also enjoined to foster the growth of free 
trade unions. That means supporting CISL primarily, which is 
making a determined drive for greater state intervention in indus- 
try in what is undoubtedly a sincere effort to spur greater produc- 
tivity, greater benefits for workers and better labor relations in 
generai—and which is markedly increasing its concrete political 
strength inside the CD party. It is important that our different 
policy objectives be clarified and reconciled in order that what in- 
fluence we exercise here can be exerted in a consistent fashion. 

Both the Government and Confindustria have always in the past 
used the excuse that in a democratic country you have to deal with 
all groups and since CGIL is the most important group, the Gov- 
ernment and the others must deal with it on an equal footing with 
the free trade unions. We have been pleading with the Govern- 
ment, with individual industrialists and with the representatives of 
Confindustria to change their policy by at least taking steps to os- 
tracize CGIL and, if possible, to encourage the free trade unions. As 
I pointed out above, the first time this was done was by Confindus- 
tria in connection with the “Conglobamento”’. 

On the other hand, if democracy is to flourish in Italy, among 
other things we have to be on our guard against allowing more na- 
tionalization of industry which will either set things up nicely for 
the Socialcommunists in the long run or set things up nicely for 
the re-establishment of a corporate state... . 

We have had recently other indications that our points of view 
are not the same on both sides of the ocean. It appears that 
“many” and I don’t know who the “many” are because there are 
none of them here, believe that the Scelba Government is a do- 
nothing government that does not desire, intend or hope to carry 
out any economic-social reforms and is incapable of taking any 
drastic steps against the Communists. The Scelba Government is 
far from perfect, but on these two scores it has certainly been 
taking action. This action has not, perhaps, been dramatic enough 
for the “many” who think that a government is no good unless it 
makes big splashes every day. However, it is a fact that the Scelba 
Government is the only government since the war which has start- 
ed taking some drastic action against the Communists. | refer par- 
ticularly to the seizure of Fascist properties. While this process is 
not moving ahead at lightning speed, they are taking more and 
more houses away from the Socialcommunists. They have evicted 
the Communist party from its very fine headquarters in Milan, 
have evicted the CGIL from its fine headquarters in Genoa, and in 
other smal] towns they have and are continuing to take back these 
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properties, and in many cases it has been necessary to use the 
“celere”, tear gas, etc., in order to accomplish this. The Commies 
are now beginning to react. Since the Government does not feel 
that it is on completely sure legal grounds in ousting the Social- 
communists from all of these buildings, it has gone about accom- 
plishing this in a firm but quiet way. We were told confidentially 
the other day by the Under Secretary of Interior that the Council 
of State had just rendered four decisions favorable to the Govern- 
ment and against the Communists’ appeals made on the basis of 
eviction notices. Many of these buildings are held under different 
legal bases so it is not a simple matter to chase them out of all the 
buildings at once. The Scelba Government has categorically refused 
any “cultural exchanges” with Iron Curtain countries. We have 
been kept informed of the plans now going forward to take all 
East-West trade away from Commie firms and place it in a central 
government-controlled organization. (I was officially informed by 
Zoppi last week that a Government organization is taking over full 
control of all trade with China.) We are convinced that the Scelba 
Government has every intention of debating EDC in the Chamber 
as soon as it reconvenes. This in itself should be and may be the 
touchstone which will bring the Commies out into the open. This, 
in our estimation, is what is needed most at this time. Our feeling 
also is that if, as and when EDC is passed and there has been a 
showdown debate with the Commies, the Government will move 
forward even faster in its anti-Communist campaign. These things 
are not dramatic, but they are positive steps in the right direction. 

I don’t know whether I need to go into great detail in this letter 
since the Economic Section and USOM have been reporting these 
things regularly, but the Government is, in everybody's estimation 
here, making concrete definite plans to adopt social and economic 
reforms of a far reaching and fundamental nature. Tasca and the 
others on the economic side tell us that they are convinced that the 
Government is most sincere in this matter. These too cannot be 
done in a hurry and they have to find the money for them. Some 
can be found here, but if they are going to be carried out on a large 
and perhaps not even a too dramatic scale, they will have to get 
some money from outside sources—loans or grants. Those who 
worry about the slowness of the economic reform business might 
begin to think whether they can induce the U.S. Congress to grant 
Italy bigger or better aid or loans to accomplish this, in what seems 
to be their desire to have these things done in a “dramatic” fash- 
ion. Incidentally, while I am all for economic reforms and they are 
certainly needed in Italy, I for one do not feel that economic re- 
forms alone or that economic reforms are the principal weapons 
needed to defeat Communism. The Communists must be fought po- 
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litically at the grass roots level and Fanfani is apparently starting 
a campaign on this score. CGIL must be broken and motions like 
Pastore’s do not help in that process. Ways must be found to cut off 
the easy money sources of the Communists and, finally, ways must 
be found to convince the peuple that Communism is not the way of 
the future. 

The big question right now is whether or not Fanfani intends to 
use his newly-acquired domination of the party machine * to upset 
Scelba or the present government combination or both. Until that 
is answered we should shy away from any rigid commitments but 
should keep ourselves in a flexible position to throw our weight 
where we want it at the proper time. At present Fanfani is publicly 
supporting Scelba and the quadripartite formula. It was a general 
feeling that he would concentrate in forging the party into an ef- 
fective electoral weapon and move in as head of government after 
this task had been clearly accomplished in a year or two. We now 
get reports that he may try to take over from Scelba after Trieste 
and EDC are settled and the period of the constitutional ban on 
elections sets in. Whether this is true, whether Fanfani will contin- 
ue with the present quadripartite formula, where De Gasperi 
stands in the whole matter, and even the question of the role Pas- 
tore plays in this situation all must be answered before we make 
any firm comprehensive decision on support. 

At the pace Fanfani is moving to stimulate party activity, this 
picture should become much clearer in the next month and cer- 
tainly not long after Parliament reconvenes the middle of Septem- 
ber. 

Therefore, we must take some very basic soundings, study the 
situation most carefully and come up with concrete U.S. policies 
and objectives as soon as we possibly can. My preliminary thinking 
is that, at least for the time being, we should back up the quadri- 
partite formula under Scelba to permit him to show what he can 
do in the next few months in making progress along lines desired 
by us. 

This has been a too-long letter, but I felt I should give you in 
detail some of our fundamental thinking here so that we can have 
your reactions. . . in order that we will be more in tune one with 
another. 





* Following the Fifth National Congress of the Christian Democratic Party in 
Naples, June 26-29, Fanfani, who was one of the leaders of the “current’’ within the 
party known as /niziativa Democratica, was elected Political Secretary of the Party. 
An analysis of Fanfani’s ideas and some comments on his probable intentions con- 
cerning the orientation of the party were contained in despatch 433 from Rome, 
Sept. 1. (765.00/9-154) 
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What I really believe would be most helpful is for you to come 
here for at least a couple of weeks not only to talk to us but to 
absorb some of the current atmosphere and, I should add, confusion 
in the current political picture. 


Sincerely yours, 





No. 784 
765.00/8-2054 Telegram 


The Chargé in Italy (Durbrow) to the Department of State ' 


SECRET Rome, August 20, 1954—8 p. m. 
697. Following our first thoughts on significance disappearance of 
De Gasperi from political scene. * 
Continuing task of maintaining unity of heterogeneous Christian 
Democratic party adversely affected by disappearance his skillful 


Scelba and Fanfani remain dominant figures in CD party. Scelba 
is determined advocate of De Gasperian general political orienta- 
tion at home and abroad. With De Gasperi’s death, Scelba becomes 
sree exponent of democratic quadripartite cooperation. Al- 


ee oe Sonn, Paris, Vienna, Moscow, Brussels, The Hague, Luxembourg, 

* Alcide De Gasperi died on Aug. 19 at the age of 73. A further report from the 
Embassy regarding the effect of De Gasperi’s death on Italian domestic politics is in 
telegram 746, Aug. 24. (765.00/8-2454) Ambassador Luce returned to Italy on Aug. 
21 to attend De Gasperi’s funeral on Aug. 23 as President Eisenhower's persona! 
representative. She returned to the United States on Aug. 27. The text of a ietter 
she sent to President Eisenhower on Aug. 31, which described conversations she had 
had with Italian officials during her short stay in Italy, especially as they pertained 
to Trieste, is scheduled for publication in volume vi. Luce returned to Italy again 
on Sept. 10. 
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though Scelba has availed himself of De Gasperi’s prestige and 
counsel, he has been running govt firmly with own hand. 

Fanfani, on other hand, is generally uncommitted. From educa- 
tional background and early professional associations there may be 
some reason to class him with groups working achieve Christian 
Democratic dominance at all costs for execution of a Catholic social 
program. However, experience as Cabinet minister in recent years 
appears to have instilled large sense of responsibility, both admin- 
istrative and political, including awareness of necessity for broad 
cooperation with other parties. He has recently demonstrated con- 
siderable flexibility in seeking political alliances. 

Some possibility exists that struggle will develop between Scelba 
whose strength rests on governmental apparatus and Fanfani who 
now has control of party. For time being, however, both clearly de- 
pendent on each other. Experience of Pella last winter demon- 
strates necessity of cooperation both govt and party. Fanfani has 
already been burned by premature bid for presidency of Council. 
As to present, he has just publicly put self and party strongly 
behind both Scelba govt and policy of democratic collaboration. 

Passing of De Gasperi opens up prospects for right wing CDs to 
revive position in party by working on part of old guard. This 
group may also be encouraged now to make strong effort to find 
common ground with Monarchists and even MSI for formation of 
rightist party to exploit resistance among electorate to Scelba eco- 
nomic and social program and dissatisfaction of leadership all 
three parties in south at Fanfani’s new organizational drive in that 
area. 

General foreign policy orientation of govt and party not likely to 
change barring an unexpected turn of events affecting political re- 
lationships described above. While De Gasperi was outstanding 
leader in shaping Ital foreign policy of full cooperation with us and 
western Europe, present leaders of govt and party fully endorse 
these policies. Events abroad are more likely to have effect of 
changing Ital foreign policy than is foreseeable course of domestic 
political developments. 

De Gasperi’s death also decisively effects issue of succession to 
presidency of Italy when Einaudi vacates post in May 1955. While 
his prospects of carrying on from Einaudi appeared to be declining 
in face of growing lay democratic sentiment in favor their reten- 
tion highest state office to prevent CD monopoly of Italian state, 
his presence would surely have been important factor in presiden- 
tial election. Without him, CDs at moment appear have no one of 
necessary stature, qualities, and independence from petty party 
turmoil to offer except perhaps President Senate Merzagora, who 
though elected on CD ticket has independent liberal stamp. Since 
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PSDI and PRI clearly have no presidential candidate at moment, 
De Gasper: s departure strengthens hand of PLI, whose leaders say 
in confidence they will either push for second term for Einaudi or 
press candidacy of present Minister Public Instruction Gaetano 
Martino. 

DuRBROW 





No. 785 
Italian Desk files, lot 57 D S46, “13)—ltalians in US” 


The Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, September 2, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Livie: You have in all probability seen our telegram 819 of 
August 30' concerning the visit of Vanoni, Ferrari-Aggradi and 
Menichella to the United States for the International Monetary 
Fund meeting. This telegram gives the details, so far as we know 
them, of their visit, and a further communication will be sent if 
Vanoni expresses any more views or indicates the time when he 
plans to leave from the United States. 

I know that the Department will be flooded with major personal- 
ities from all parts of the world during the IMF meeting and that 
each one of them will want to see the Secretary, you, and all other 
top officials. I am also sure that each desk in EUR will make a spe- 
cial plea for his particular client. I do not envy you this prospect. 

However, I do want to call particular attention to Paragraph 4 of 
our telegram. Vanoni not only occupies an important place in the 
economic field but is also on the list of potential prime ministers 
for Italy. It is not improbable that if Scelba stubs his toe Vanoni 
might be called in on a care-taker basis to repeat the Pella experi- 
ence of forming a “care-taker government”, which in Italy, as you 
know, can last for some time. 

In view of Vanoni’s potential importance and the influence he 
exercises in present-day Italy, I would like to make a special plee 
that he be given a short and effective course in American institu- 
tions. This question has been discussed at length with the Ambas- 
sador, who approves the idea if it cam be worked out. As you will 
note from the biographic sketch which I enclose, ? Vanoni is known 





' Not printed. (398.13/8-3054) The Ninth Annual Meeting of the Boards of Gover- 
nors of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund was to be held in Washington, Sept. 24-29. 

2 Not printed. 
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as an exponent of socialistic ideas both as an ultimate program and 
as a present means of political maneuvering. At the Ambassador's 
suggestion, Tasca has written to Henry Luce, proposing a gentle 
massage. I enclose a copy of that letter. Tasca will write a follow-up 
letter to Mr. Luce after his talk with Vanoni today. | will send 
you a copy.* You may also wish to glance at Ghiardi’s memo, en- 
closed. ¢ 

It seems to me that it would be well worthwhile to make it possi- 
ble for Vanoni to see something of the United States while he is 
there and to discuss various economic problems with leaders of pri- 
vate industry who have no repeat no connection with Government- 
controlled enterprises. Perhaps the Department... can work out 
such a program. Vanoni will need an interpreter which I under- 
stand could be supplied by USIA under their leaders and specialists 
program. I do not think it advisable to give Vanoni such a leader 
and specialist grant at this time, although at a later date he might 
be considered. 

I believe that if Vanoni could have his eyes opened about the 
achievements of private enterprise in the United States he might 
not pursue the line of nationalization and ultimate socialism in 
Italy. If that could be achieved, it would be for the common good. 

I address this letter to you personally since I do not know how 
such matters will be handled... . 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 


{Enclosure} 


The Director of the United States Operations Mission in Italy 
(Tasca) to Henry R. Luce 


PERSONAL Rome, August 24, 1954. 

Dear Harry: As you may know, Italian Government Minister of 
the Budget Vanoni and his Undersecretary Ferrari-Aggradi, will be 
in the States to attend the International Fund and Bank Meetings 
which begin on September 24. They will be leaving on the Jle de 
France from Le Havre on September 10. 

It has occurred to the Ambassador and to me that since the 
meetings they will attend involve some fifty or more different 





* Not found in Department of State files. 
* The biographic sketch had been prepared by Ghiardi, but no other memorandum 
by him was found as an enclosure to the source text. 
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countries, a special effort will be required to see that these two 
men receive the proper “indoctrination”. As you are aware, one of 
the results of the Christian Democratic Congress in Naples was 
that Vanoni has become a considerably more important figure in 
Italian political life than ever before. In fact, in some quarters he 
is reported to be a possible candidate for the position of Prime Min- 
ister, with Fanfani remaining as Secretary General of the Party. 
Vanoni has been under Socialist influence for many years, and in 
my view has very confused ideas about the relationship of (a) gov- 
ernment ownership, (b) efficient management of enterprise, and (c) 
the problem of control of business in the national interest. 

It would be most useful if during his visit to the United States he 
could get firmly fixed in his mind the advantages which private en- 
terprise and ownership offer in the States (within the framework of 
public control) in terms of economic expansion and progress. For 
example, it might be well if he could better understand the func- 
tioning of public utility commissions, the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, and further, if he could get a first-hand view of the 
relationship between management and labor in the U.S. 

I think it would be splendid if you could help in determining that 
his stay in the US. is fruitful in these areas. The Ambassador has 
suggested that you might wish to have C. D. Jackson spend some 
time with him. In any event, I leave all this to your good judgment. 
What I wish to stress is that this is an opportunity which could 
have some impact on key figures in Italian political life. 

I am still looking forward to making a trip with you through the 
Reggio Emilia red areas when you return. 

With best wishes, 

Cordially, 





No. 786 
ltahean-Austrian Desk files, lot 5# D 243. “Policy Debates Winter 1953-1954" 


The Director of the Office of Western European Affairs (Jones) to 
*~s the Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow) 


TOP SECRET Wasninocton, September 16, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 


Dear Dursy: I am sorry we have been so long in answering your 
letter of August 10' regarding IRI-Confindustria and the Scelba 





' Document 783. 
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government. The vacation period with its consequent skeleton staff- 
ing in WE is our partial excuse. 

I am even sorrier that such complete misunderstanding resulted 
from our A-66 * on the IRI business. As you know we had already 
fully endorsed ... the actions you had undertaken with Pastore 
and the Party to require a common position which both of them 
could accept. 

. . . A-66 seemed to be an appropriate, routine, on-the-record 
kind of instruction and I let it go through principally because the 
substance of its content, asking for an over-all report on Confindus- 
tria, seemed desirable. I'm extremely sorry about all the resulting 
confusion and shall do a more effective job of coordinating next 
time. 

With regard to the substance of the [RI question, I can see that 
there would have been some disadvantages to withdrawing the Pas- 
tore motion under the circumstances, leaving the PSI motion * the 
only competitor for the votes of the many individuals and factions 
in the government who had already declared themselves publicly 
in favor of some such motion. | wonder whether the government 
has not already killed this issue by referring it to the Giacchi com- 
mission * and certainly hope so. As you know, the Italians are old 
hands at this kind of tactic. 

A more basic point is involved, I think, than whether we should 
favor the Pastore or anti-Pastore forces in this question, and it is 
one which has given me some concern personally. This is the 
degree to which we should actively intervene to influence directly 
and overtly specific legislative questions on internal matters before 
the Italian Parliament. I believe we have every right to attempt 
openly to influence legislation where American interests are at 
stake and this policy would, it seems to me, provide a suitable basis 
for Henry Tasca’s activities with regard to petroleum legislation. 
However, in pursuing our more generalized objectives such as en- 
couraging Italian private initiative 4 distinction should be made, in 
my personal view, between exerting our influence on a general 
basis through such programs as technical assistance and productiv- 





® Document 782 
* Reference is to the Lizzadri motion described in footnote 4, Document 783 
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ity and exerting it directly by overtly participating in political dif- 
ferences on specific resolutions before Parliament. 

We subscribe unreservedly to your view that the essential point 
on the IRI issue is that it should not be permitted to bring a split 
in the Christian Democrat Party or between CISL and the Party. It 
ers reach an agreement on the issue which both could accept... . 
Any such agreement we felt, and still feel, would of necessity be 
one which would avoid a split in the Party since the party leaders 
themselves have more reason even than we to ensure that no split 
take place. I hardly think that we should try to second-guess them 
in this and believe we should accept any position they jointly work 
out. (1 enclose copies of memoranda prepared by DRW at Bill 
Knight's request on IRI and Confindustria.®) 

Regarding the second basic point you raise, suffice it to say that 
... State agree wholeheartedly with your position on the Scelba 
government... . In the first few months of the new government's 
life, we viewed it with somewhat more hope than you did in Rome. 
... This is just about the time however when the Government's 
chances began to look up from the Embassy's point of view, so 
while our enthusiasm curve was descending yours was beginning to 
rise. Be assured that we are now firmly in step and seeing eye to 
eye and we agree with you that we should continue to back up the 
quadripartite-type government under Scelba wholeheartedly. 

I am mightily urged by your invitation to visit Rome for a couple 
of weeks. I miss not having included it in my tour last September, 
and hope to make up for that lack soon. I told the Ambassador I 
would take the first opportunity of a free ride and if one doesn’t 
materialize by the Ist of the year I'll try to pry some money out of 
Mr. T. Thompson, the EUR treasurer. 


As ever, 
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No. 787 
Secretary » Memorands of Comwerestson tot 64.2 19) ‘Seqeemnieer | #4” 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Western European Affairs (Jones) 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasninoton, September 25, 1954. 
Subject: Call of Italian Minister of Budget 
Participants: The Secretary 

Ambassador Tarchiani, Italian Embassy 

The Italian Minister of the Budget, Sig. Ezio Vanoni 

Mr. John Wesley Jones, WE 

The Italian Ambassador called on the Secretary this morning to 

present the Italian Minister of the Budget, Sig. Vanoni.' Sig. 
Vanoni expressed in Italian his appreciation of the Secretary's 
thoughtfulness in providing a few minutes for an interview on the 
day of the Secretary's departure for the London Nine-Power Con- 
ference. * Sig. Vanoni continued that, to save the Secretary's time, 
he would like to present certain points of view of the Italian Gov- 


to make the following pointe himself, presumably in the name of 
the Minister but without giving the latter an opportunity to ex- 
press himself in Italian first: 

1. The Italian government is faithful! to a policy of European in-.. 
tegration and in support of this policy wishes to see German sover- © 
eignty restored, Germany rearmed, and a member of NATO. 





1 A memorandum of conversation, dated Sept. 24, between 
Italian Embassy officials, and Department of State officials, 
lot 57 D 56, “601—United States” Ferrar)-Aggradi 
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people. The Secretary interposed at this moment that he beliewed a 
Trieste settlement could be presented to the Italian people as a 
real achievement on the part of the Government. The Ambassador 
expressed his Government's appreciation for the American initia- 
tive in sending Mr. Murphy to Belgrede and breaking the deadlock 
which had heretofore existed over the ‘erritorial aspects of the Tri- 
este issue. 

3. The Italian Government has a plan to combat communism 
through an economic program. * This would require some assict 


current Bank and Fund meetings. Mr. Butler, he poin 
the President of the Council of the OE EC. The Minister contin 


nancial members of the US cabinet an opportunity to discuss di- 
y Italy's economic and financial problems with him. He said 

would all listen with great attention and respect to what 
Minister had to say because his well-known political stand 
communism and his recognized leadership in the economic 


A 
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Luce files, lot 64 F 26, “Correspondence & Miscellaneous 1954" 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to C. D. Jackson 


[Rome,] September 29, 1954. 

[Dear C. D.:] Thark« for shepherding Vanoni. Let’s hope there 
will be some payoff for the U.S. in your noble efforts. 

Thanks entirely to the Prexy’s letter to Tito, ' we are in sight of 
a Trieste settlement. If it does come off (and I’m a pretzel in every 
joint from crossing myself), it will be just “in the nick.” If it 
doesn’t, I won’t even have a popgun left to go bear hunting with in 
the Via Botteghe Oscure. 

If (a) the London Conference ? throws up a “solution”—just for 
the sake of throwing up something—that postpones and delays 
German sovereignty and rearmament, and if (b) the British Labor 
Party votes against German rearmament, and if (c) a clean deter- 
mined new American policy line does not quickly follow a failure 
to solve German rearmament question, then our Italian friends 
will begin to jump onto the Communist bandwagon. The Italian po- 
liticos who have been so deeply committed to us in the past that 
they cannot possibly scramble aboard, will begin to search for any 
other vehicle in which to join the parade, since otherwise (they will 
figure) they'll be following involuntarily anyway—in tumbrils. 


An important Cabinet Minister said to me a few days ago, in a 
moment of Italian agonizing reappraising, “Our nation acts only 
out of physical fear, or with the hope of material gain. The U'S. 
must now do one of two things: bind us to its side with the hope of 
material gain, or terrify us with the consequences if we leave you. 
It’s all very well to say, ‘Europe must make up its own mind,’ but 
in order for us to make it up intelligently, you must say what you 
will do if we finally make it up in favor of Russia.” 





interpreter for Vanoni’s trip to these cities and had arranged in Detroit for a visit 
and luncheon at the Ford Motor Co. with Henry Ford II as host. While in Detroit 
Vanoni had also met with Walter Reuther of the United Automobile Workers and 
with other industrial and business leaders. Jones also indicated that the arrange- 
ments for the visit to Chicago had been made by the President of the Pure Oil Cor- 
poration “upon suggestion of Mr. Luce or Mr. Jackson”. (Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 
56, “131—Italians in U.S.”) 

‘President Eisenhower's letter of Sept. 10, 1954, to Tito is scheduled for publica- 
tion in volume viii. 

2 Reference is to the London Nine-Power Conference described in footnote 2, 
supra. 
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For the moment, however, the Government is not addressing 
itself to these problems vigorously. The Wilma Montesi case * ab- 
sorbs the attention of the whole nation to the exclusion of such 
minor matters as the collapse of the European Defense System. It 
is, however, not a minor matter that this scandal may well collapse 
the Government. 

Over here, every report we get is that Ike has staked his whole 
prestige on the election of a Republican Congress, in terms of do- 
mestic issues. I fear that, accordingly, he is going to lose both Con- 
gress and prestige. | still think he could pull the independent voter 
back into camp with a foreign policy speech directed to the U.S. 
voter, somewhat along the lines my Italian friends say must be 
made to them. “My friends . . . follow me to the promised land, or 
else—it will be the hell of war for all of us.” 

In any event, no matter what he does, or how it all comes out, 
I'm for him to the end. Because he’s a man, and because he is a 
very good man. And in the kind of world we live in today, this 
makes him a sort of genius. It also suggests the possibility of mar- 
tyrdom. 


CLARE Bootue Luce 





*Background on the Montesi case is provided in footnote 2, Document 774. On 
Sept. 18 Prime Minister Scelba announced the resignation of Foreign Minister Atti- 
lio Piccioni, whose son had been implicated in the Montesi case, and the appoint- 
ment of Gaetano Martino as his successor. Martino had served as Minister of Public 
Education in the Scelba cabinet. The Embassy's preliminary comments on the cabi- 
net changes are in despatch 1103 from Rome, Sept. 20. (765.00/9-2054) 
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033.1100 ST/11-1s4 


Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of State * 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, November 1, 1954. 
Subject: Italy Trip—October 26-27, 1954 

I. From my conferences with Ministers of the Government of 
Italy, reported in Embassy cables,? and with the U.S. country 
team, I have the following impressions: 


a. The Government of Italy is finally convinced of the danger 
from the internal Communist-led unions and from the internal 
Communist party and is preparing to move against the danger, but 
had divided counsel within itself and is inclined to repeatedly post- 


pone. 

b. The Ministers look for external policy encouragement from 
other European countries or from NATO, in moving against the 
Communist party internally. 

c. The Government has repeatedly claimed that the economic 
problems of Italy, particularly unemployment, had to be solved 
first before the Communist party can be dealt with effectively. 

d. The Ministers seemed to be somewhat impressed by my com- 
ment that more jobs could be created only through more invest- 
ment, that adequate investment must be both private and public, 
from internal and external sources, that the major bar to such in- 
vestment was the danger from the Communist-directed CGIL 
Union, that therefore the CGIL was a major cause of chronic un- 


employment. 





‘The memorandum was also addressed to the Secretary of Defense, the i 
seas C0 Se mann Se Meteas Soomtly Senin, and the Ccisman of 


Oct. 27 was attached to despatch 916 from Rome, Nov. 8. (765.5 MSP/11-854) A 
memorandum of Stassen’s conversation with Foreign Minister Martino the same 
day was attached to despatch 917 from Rome, Nov. 8. (765.00/11-854) 
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No. 790 
Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “435—Aid to Italy” 


The Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow) to the Director of the 
Office of Western European Affairs (Jones) 


Rome, November 17, 1954. 


Dear JOHNNY: We appreciated the very useful letter that you 
sent me in connection with your cable on Defense Support Aid for 
Italy in FY ’56. ! 

I assume that by now you will have read the Country Team 
views on this subject in Embtel 1822, November 9, ? and will have 
noted that we strongly concur with your views that any economic 
aid for Italy in FY ’56 can be justified only on the basis of an ade- 
quate Italian political program, and that the problems of timing 
and tactics make it desirable to hide any sums tentatively ear- 
marked for Italy somewhere in the legislative proposals so that the 
Italians will not find out about them. 

The Ambassador has a somewhat more specific view on how this 
might be done than was actually expressed in our cable, and Tasca 
and Jacobs and I all think her idea contains a very attractive ap- 
proach for Washington to consider. She suggests establishing some 
funds that would be made available to the President to allocate to 
countries that took “outstanding steps to strengthen the fabric of 
the free world” (or some suitable positive expression which would 
include the anti-Communist idea). 

The establishment of such a fund would probably have several 
major advantages: (1) it might introduce a healthy competitive 
spirit among the countries all over the world which are afflicted 
with serious internal Communist problems and are seeking United 
States aid to combat it, for the reason that those who took the first, 
largest and most useful steps would then be eligible for aid; (2) it 
would be more saleable to the Congress than allocating funds to 
continue aid along the old lines to countries to carry out their pro- 
grams and meet their problems, in the hope that they would after- 
wards be enabled to meet United States policy objectives (e.g., 
emasculate the Communist apparatus in Italy), something the Con- 
gress is probably tired of hearing, at least for Europe. It would 


' Reference is to Jones’ letter of Nov. 5 and the attached joint State-FOA cable 
1544 of the same day, neither printed. (Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “435—Aid to 
Italy”) 

2 Telegram 1822 described in detail the Embassy's thinking regarding the level of 
U.S. assistance to Italy for FY 1955 and 1956 and the tactics to be used in discussing 
this question with the Italian Government. (765.5 MSP/11-954) 
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build directly into the conditions for appropriation a reward or 
“quid pro quo” for demonstrated performance instead of the idea of 
helping countries to meet their problems; and (3) it would provide 
the Administration with greater flexibility in allocating aid. 

As for the specific amount to be tentatively earmarked for Italy, 
for the reasons pointed out in our cable it is difficult to give a 
figure now. But also it is very important that sources be available 
to compile a sizeable aid total for Italy, if this should turn out to be 
needed to accomplish major progress toward United States objec- 
tives. With the latter in mind, the current Washington tendency 
noted in your letter to limit severely the funds potentially avail- 
able to Italy from surplus food sales under Title I of PL—480 is dis- 
turbing, since this seemed to us the most sizeable and flexible po- 
tential aid source. However, the existence of a sizeable global kitty 
of the type recommended by Ambassador Luce would be another 
answer to this problem. 

Please let us have your reactions to these suggestions. * 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 





3 See Document 793. 





No. 791 
Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “435—<Aid to Italy” 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL Rome, November 22, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Livie: Ever since Minister Vanoni’s return from his trip to 
the United States, I have wanted to write to thank you and the De- 
partment for the highly cooperative and successful efforts that 
were made to handle his visit. 

Vanoni himself was obviously well pleased with the treatment he 
received everywhere, and he was most favorably impressed by what 
he saw and heard. We hope that this will make our future dealings 
with him that much easier. Moreover, Vanoni’s positive reaction 
was reflected in his statements to the press and Parliament on his 
return. These statements received very gooa news coverage. 

Indeed, in one respect the treatment given Vanoni’s party was 
apparently so good as to have an unintended effect. To some 
extent, perhaps not completely unintentionally, the Italians appear 
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to have confused U\S. cordiality and expressions of sympathetic un- 
derstanding with informal commitments on various forms of assist- 
ance. After their return, when they wanted to start right away to 
arrange the PL 480 Title I assistance they were going to receive, it 
became necessary to cool them off a bit by calling attention to cer- 
tain prerequisite actions on the Italian side. In particular, we re- 
ferred to the satisfactory establishment of their productivity pro- 
gram which they are still stalling on one and a half years after the 
allotment of $22 million for this purpose under Sec. 11Xb); their 
continued failure to do their best to help themselves with their in- 
vestment and development problems, especially in the field of oil 
monopoly; the need for concrete action on a stepped up Italian de- 
velopment program which would justify and support a supplemen- 
tary U.S. contribution; and above all, the need for a comprehensive 
and concrete political action program to assure that the political 
benefits of economic and social improvements in Italy accrue to the 
democratic forces, and not to the Communists. 

If it should become reasonably certain that the Italian Govern- 
ment is going to perform well on the main problems of concern to 
the U.S., we may, under the conditions indicated in Embtel 1822, ' 
wish to have a sizeable economic aid package available to provide 
the marginal push that the Italian program might need. This 
might be something like $200 million per year for two or three 
years, for which PL 480 might be the major source. But I would 
like to emphasize that this aid should only be given after we are 
convinced that it will be used effectively to support an effective 
Italian program to deal with their Communist problem. Most im- 
portantly, we should not let them know that we are earmarking 
any specific sums for this purpose. With this in mind, we agree 
with the usefulness of the proposal in Deptel 1514? to keep the 
door open for economic aid to Italy in the current presentation to 
the Budget Bureau, although it is too early to know if we will actu- 
ally recommend extending any new economic aid to Italy, or how 
much. 

Before closing, I would like to mention two areas of Washington 
action that have caused Henry Tasca special concern recently. One 
is the Italian oil problem, and specifically Mattei’s activities. 

The second concern arises from the difficulties implicit in the 
legislative and administrative arrangements for moving U'S. sur- 
plus commodities abroad, and the need to centralize responsibility 
for negotiation with Italian Government representatives. 





' See footnote 2, supra. 
® This telegram, dated Nov. 3, discussed the estimates for the FY 1955/56 econom- 
ic aid program for Italy. (765.5 MSP/11-354) 
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against the actions of “totalitarian political forces’’ dependent on 
foreign countries. The text of the communiqué was quoted in tele 
gram 2141 from Rome, December 6. (765.00/12-654) The reaction of 
the Italian Communist Party to the new measures, including the 
comments of Palmiro Togliatti in an interview published in Paesa 
Sera on December 5, was the subject of despatch 1225 from Rome, 
December 14. (765.001/12-1454) The reaction of the Italian Socialist 
Party was described in despatch 1245, December 17. (765.00/12- 
1754) 
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Italian Desk files, lot 57 D 56, “435—Aid to Italy” 


The Director of the Office of Western European Affairs (Jones) to 
the Counselor of Embassy in Italy (Durbrow) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL WasninotTon, December 8, 1954. 
OFFICIAL-INFORMAL 

Dear Dursy: We have read with great interest your letter of 
November 17 ? and together with S/MSA, we have considered the 





' Drafted by Tesoro. 
®? Document 790. 
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Ambassador's attractive idea of a special fund to be made to the 
President. 

I understand that a “contingency fund”, which may be used for 
the same purpose, is now being considered in a somewhat different 
form. In fact I am told that the Secretary and Governor Stassen 
agreed a few days ago to submit to the Bureau of the Budget a re- 
quest for a $150 million reserve fund to be included in the FY '56 
presentation. This fund would be for contingencies which might de- 
velop on a worldwide basis during FY 56, and it is specifically un- 
derstood that Italy would be one of the likely claimants to be con- 
sidered in the utilization of the fund. Obviously, there cannot be 
drawn up at this time a list of priorities among possible claimants 
against the fund, claimants which, I understand, might represent a 
much higher total. 

I need not stress at this point that the agreement between the 
Secretary and Stassen to ask for such a reserve is obviously only 
the first step of a long bureaucratic and constitutional chain of nec- 
essary approvals, from the Bureau of the Budget to the President 
to the various Congressional committees, etc., before the actual ap- 
propriation is made. Since, therefore, the proposal will still be in 
the formative stage for quite a while, the Ambassador might wish 
to discuss it during her forthcoming visit to the States. * Any sup- 
port she could give to it while here would, of course, be most desir- 
able and undoubtedly effective. 

We quite agree with you that the current tendency on the utili- 
zation of the Title I of PL 480 funds is disturbing. Under the $453 
million ceiling for the funds to be used in FY °55 (a ceiling which 
was established by the White House) it is very difficult to make 
plans for a sizable program for Italy, after the commitments made 
prior to the placing of the ceiling are fulfilled and after all the pro- 
grams which Agriculture wants on other than foreign policy 
grounds are carried out. The figure of $46 million which was men- 
tioned in previous informal letters to you and Deak has been con- 
siderably pared down, in spite of our strenuous efforts, because of 
competitive programs strongly and successfuly supported by agri- 
culture. As of today it seems that it will be impossible to have 
more than $30 million earmarked for Italy out of Title I funds for 





was informed that the Secretary of 

"States for consultations any time prior to 
Jan. 14. 158 Leon, Chase Decthed Sho tat tealy on Dee 28, so er 
air the following day. She planned to be in Washington Jan. 3-8 
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FY °55, and I understand that a negotiating instruction on the sub- 
ject is going to be drafted shortly. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WESLEY JONES 





No. 794 
765.00/ 12-1554: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Italy (Luce) to the Department of State * 


SECRET NIACT Rome, December 15, 1954—noon. 

2218. For Secretary-—limit distribution. In view of your forthcom- 
ing meeting Foreign Minister Martino, * believe following message 
supplies important background for conversation. 

A. In long meeting with Prime Minister Scelba December 11, he 
stressed importance of message he wished me to convey to US Gov- 
ernment. He began with usual statement viz. that Italy is major 
Communist battlefield of free world; that if Italy goes Communist 
entire western defensive position in Europe and Africa would be 
jeopardized; that only possible political battle force in Italy is exist- 
ing four-power coalition; and that anti-Commie battle now being 
fought by coalition cannot hope succeed without US aid participa- 
tion in Italian government economic plan which would give his 
people hope for future. 

Scelba then pressed hard this suggestion similar to one he pro- 
posed to you at Milan: * the best way develop such plan was for US 
send soon to Italy top level expert enjoying confidence President 
Eisenhower to discuss planning with Italian Government at top- 
most level, i.e., with Scelba. Prime Minister believed that only in 
this way could a concrete plan with real political appeal to Italian 
people be developed, as people would have no faith in any Italian 
plan which did not clearly carry the support of US. 

I then pointed out to Scelba that an economic plan for Italy is 
already in existence, i.e., the “Vanoni 10-year plan,” which is about 
to be presented Italian Council of Ministers, and will presumably 
be put on agenda OEEC Ministerial Meeting in January. Therefore 
I did not quite understand his insistence on a different approach, 
namely that US expert come to home to initiate planning with gov- 
ernment. Scelba than stated he {eared OEEC approach will prove 





1 Repeated to Paris. 

* John Foster Dulles was planning a trip to Paris for the North Atlantic Council 
of Dec. 17-18; he left Washington on Dec. 14. 

* Scelba's suggestion was described in Document 777. 
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politically ineffective as Vanoni plan would undoubtedly fall in 
hands bureaucrats Washington and Paris where he indicated it 
might be watered down, kicked around and pass out of the Italian 
political limelight, thus losing its impact on the people. He repeat- 
edly insisted US experts must come to Italy as Italian people were 
under no illusion that any significant aid could be expected from 
any other country, and this meant OEEC approach would not be 
taken seriously by public opinion. However, Scelba would not 
object to any plan produced as result bilateral conversations US 
and Italy being subsequently submitted OEEC. 

B. My comments: 

1. Foregoing position Prime Minister probably represents Scelba 
maneuver prevent Vanoni who while DC Deputy has strong Social- 
ist economic leanings from taking big economic play away from 
Scelba Government. Scelba rightly understands politician who 
emerges with successful economic plan could become biggest man 
in Italy in view crucial importance unemployment and under-em- 
ployment this country, and that he Scelba can keep political spot- 
light on himself only if he seems to be initiator of such planning. 
In my view Scelba is eager not to scrap Vanoni plan per se but to 
hijack it for political reasons, namely (a) Scelba may fear that US 
attention given to Vanoni plan may make it easier for CD’s to drop 
him from government helm after Presidential election in May, and 
to substitute Vanoni in preparation for ultimate Fanfani Govern- 
ment; (b) Scelba’s anti-Communist campaign requires collateral for- 
ward economic movement if he is to retain his own position as 
leader of quadripartite; (c) Scelba might like without dotting eye 
have public gain impression he has US economic backing precisely 
because of progress he has made in anti-Communist struggle. 

2. I believe that there is much to be said Scelba views and that a 
flat rejection of his proposal would be unwise in view of serious ef- 
forts he is making in anti-Communist field, and his real necessity 

C. Recommendations: 

1. There are two possible ways dealing with Scelba’s necessities. 
(a) Invite Scelba Washington and after economic discussions there, 
offer Scelba suggestions of some kind which would provide him 
with excuse or reasons before his public opinion to alter Vanoni 
plan into Scelba plan; (b) Accept Scelba’s suggestion send impor- 
tant expert with political flavor to Italy to recreate atmosphere 
similar Dodge Mission to Tokyo. * 





* Joseph M. Dodge, President and Director of the Detroit Bank, headed a special 
financial mission in Japan for General MacArthur. 
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2. Latter approach would present serious disadvantage of putting 
us in position of having directly to support Italian Government ef- 
forts eliminate unemployment with unknown cost in US additional 
aid. 

3. Embassy strongly urges first alternative: Visit to Washington. 

Believe Scelba visit could (a) provide Washington opportunity dis- 
cuss Italian economic problems; (b) provide Scelba opportunity to 
convey impression on return that he has developed in conversa- 
tions new approach to unemployment problem, which would then 
become not individual Vanoni but Scelba Government approach; (c) 
enable us to hand over to Scelba certain assistance already sched- 
uled for Italy this year, e.g., surplus farm products under PL 480, 
as well as commitment on specified amount OSP in Italy. All this 
Scelba could bring home as his bacon. 

4. Outstanding advantages US foregoing proposal are as follows: 
Scelba’s visit Washingon would accrue to his government all politi- 
cal benefits from concrete attempt his part deal at top Washington 
level with economic problem while US would not at this time hope 
to provide any new aid or assistance over and above what is pres- 
ently contemplated. 

In conclusion, Embassy fully aware Scelba’s proposal would con- 
stitute considerable change in present approach now linked with 
submission of fairly well publicized Vanoni ten-year plan to OEEC, 
and would create problem of how Vanoni plan would be dealt with 
in Paris in January. However, believe that Scelba can handle 
Vanoni-OEEC question if Washington visit is in offing. 

Luce 





No. 795 
765 00/12-1554 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in France ' 


SECRET NIACT Wasnincton, December 15, 1954. 


Tosec 10. For the Secretary—re Ambassador Luce’s niact cable 
December 15 to you repeated info Paris 277.* Following are De- 
partment’s comments. For your background, should Martino raise 
Scelba’s suggestion with you. We believe considerable foundation 
Scelba’s assessment of situation first para Part A. While present 
Italian coalition government perhaps not only possible anti-Com- 
munist battle force we believe is by far best in sight and preferable 





' Drafted by William E. Knight and cleared with Jones, Freund, and Elbrick. 
® Printed as telegram 2218, supra. 
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any probably successor. Believe particularly important moderate 
leftist groups continue to be identified with and to support as at 
present strong anti-Communist program. In view our interest in 
strengthening Scelba Government we believe we should not feel 
concerned even if Scelba move in fact inspired in part by desire to 
add to own personal prestige at expense of possible successor 
Vanoni. 

In our view steady growth Communist bloc electoral strength in 
local elections particularly in South confirms gravity of situation. 
Since Commies increase seems checked in North believe this re- 
quires considering South special problem area of high priority. Also 
believe situation cannot be resolved by Italians alone despite their 
admirable new anti-Commie program * and necessary that addi- 
tional resources both Italy and US be thrown into balance. 

Department considering following three-fold attack on problem 
in connection preparation operational plan for OCB, each aspect of 
which believed essential and dependent upon others to achieve- 
ment ultimate success: 


social and economic conditions on which Communism 
To implement above program believe US must consider coordi- 
nated program of assistance to Italy over three-year period from 
Exim Bank and possibly other forms of aid. Implementation all 
these programs should be coordinated and in all possible cases be 
in direct support of and made contingent upon vigorous Italian 
Government action on parallel anti-Communist and economic 
fronts. Principal focus of all operations would be South. 
Department of opinion present situation not only demands such 
action but Italian political and public-opinion atmosphere such that 
lasting results may be achieved. Concur Ambassador Luce’s opinion 
para B-2 flat rejection Scelba proposal unwise if raised by Martino. 
Anticipate discussing this plan with Ambassador Luce on occasion 
her forthcoming consultation Washington early next month. 
Hoover 





* For information regarding the Italian Government's anti-Communist program 
announced on Dec. 4, see Document 792. 
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No. 796 


Conference files, it @ D 62°. CF 422 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Department of State ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Parts, December 16, 1954—10 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

Secto 4. I called on Martino at Italian Embassy this afternoon. 
Vanoni, Quaroni, Rossi, Longhi and Magistrati were present. Mer- 
chant was with me. 

Martino opened conversation by saying that he and Vanoni were 
disturbed by failure American aid discussed with Vanoni in Wash- 
ington to materialize. I stated I was unfamiliar this subject but 
would speak to Stassen. I also suggested Vanoni see Stassen tomor- 
row which he will do. * From questioning Minister apparently re- 
ferred to both agricultural surplus and OSP. 

We discussed briefly impending Council discussion of MC 48 * 
and Martino mentioned his intention to refer, in statement before 
Council tomorrow, to Italian belief that after ratification Paris 


At close of talk I spoke to Martino alone and said that President 
would be happy to invite Scelba to visit Washington early next 
year and that I was anxious to ascertain whether or not such an 





' Drafted by Merchant and repeated to Rome 
* No record of a Stassen-Vanoni conversation on Dec. 17 has been found in De 
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Italians that there was a real Communist danger in Italy. 

In my view, this new Italian attitude is the result of a whole 
series of decisions and attitudes reflected in conversations with 
Italian leaders by the Embassy, the Mission, yourself and Secretary 
Dulles. The Ambassador has done an outstanding job of pressing 
very hard upon the Italians in every possible way the danger of the 





' For information regarding this decision, see Document 792 
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Communist apparatus, and has remained steadfast in her determi- 
nation under difficult conditions. Your conversations with the Ital- 
ians on several occasions, especially your last visit in Rome, ? were 
also most helpful. The USOM here, you will be pleased to know, 
has played an important roie in this process in the following ways: 


c. Our response to Italian Government requests for new assist- 
ance from the U.S. has brought out the central U.S. interest in ef- 
fective Italian action to solve their Communist problem as a sine 
qua non to make US. assistance worthwhile. Discussions of Italian 
—— regarding foreign investment have also been tied to this 


p aay ee rtant 
rs time and again and to other key Italian leaders, di t- 
ly and appropriately, on the great danger the Communist appara- 


tus poses to Italy. 

e. Encouragement has been given to the free trade unions to pro- 
vide more vigorous and forward-looking policies for the workers. 
The great wage settlement this past year in part was encouraged 
behind the scenes by the Mission. 


It is most heartening to see these U.S. efforts beginning to bear 
fruit. The pay-off, of course, will be at forthcoming elections, and it 
is too early to know how vigorously current Italian anti-Communist 
initiatives will be pressed to assure this pay-off. However, prospects 
look much more hopeful now than they did for several months 
after the June 1953 elections, when we were running rapidly down- 
hill. 

Cordially, 
HENRY 





? For Stassen’s report to Dulles on his trip to Italy, Oct. 26-27, see Document 789. 





No. 798 
865.00/12-2954: Telegram 


The Chargé in Italy (Durbrow) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Rome, December 29, 1954—5 p. m. 


2376. Limit distribution. Following is text of memorandum of 
conversation Ambassador had with Scelba Dec. 27 on economic 
matters. 

Ambassador raised question of Vanoni plan, which we under- 
stood had been accepted by Ital Govt and was to be discussed by 
OEEC in Paris and would be given favorable considerations by 
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Butler, Marjolin and Erherdt. She pointed out that this seemed to 
constitute an accepted channel for the discussion of Italian econom- 
ic planning and aid. She added there was some uncertainty in her 
mind as to the exact significance which Scelba attached to the visit 
of an American economic expert whic’ he had raised in a previous 
conversation (Embtel 2218 Dec. 14 [15]) and which plainly suggest- 
ed a new approach to question of future planning and aid. 

Scelba countered that the Vanoni plan had not been accepted by 
the govt, but was a “private study” under consideration, and that it 
could be altered or turned down by the president of the council. He 
then stated, speaking very confidentially, that he himself had con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the plan would solve Italian difficul- 
ties, or whether OEEC was indeed the best forum for its discussion. 
He said that the point was that while such discussion would be eco- 
nomic that the economic difficulties of Italy had a political basis. 
He stated that the political situation was very grave, particularly 
in view of the Sicilian elections coming up, and that prior to these 
elections he would like to be able to announce a plan designed to 
solve the country’s economic problems. (Vanoni himself stated did 
not expect OEEC report on plan to be ready before May. Tousfo 543 
Dec. 27 2) 

He continued that OEEC could, no doubt, discuss technica! as- 
pects, but that the real answer to the politico-economic problems of 
Italy depended upon close bilateral relations with the United 
States. 

The Ambassador raised the question of the sensitivity of congres- 
sional opinion to the appropriation of any very substantial further 
financial aid as a weapon against communism. Scelba referred to 
his first conversation with the Ambassador early year * in which, 
he said, he had been told that the President would make very ex- 
ceptional efforts to aid Italy if the Italian Govt took vigorous action 
to defeat the Communist Party and to restore a healthy de- 
mocracy. . . . Scelba said that they could not take such action im- 
mediately at that time because of other problems, primarily Tri- 
este, which he believed to be essential pre-requisites to anti-Com- 
munist action. Today his govt was stronger and enjoyed a prestige 
which permitted it to take action. He continued that there were 
two great difficulties in attacking the PCI. One is that this party is 
very strong, and that violence and armed internal struggle must be 
foreseen as possibilities. 





' Document 794. 
2 Not found in Department of State files. 
* This conversation, which took place on Mar. 3, is described in Document 770. 
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The second factor was this: that the anti-Communist struggle can 
take place only in a favorable politico-economic climate. “If I could 
assure employment to everyone and state that only the Communist 
Party prevented the realization of this plan, then I could attack the 
Communist Party on an all-out basis.” 

The Ambassador spoke of the necessity of there being a precise 
plan if not a Vanoni, then a “Scelba plan”! which would be known 
to the Congress, and which the Congress could support financially, 
as a blueprint of Italian action, in case the Italian Govt ran into 
difficulties in its fight against the PCI. Without responding precise- 
ly to this, Scelba reverted to the need for an economic expert to 
visit Italy. He said that the Vanoni plan was too vague, that if he 
himself considered it so, it was, of course, incomprehensible to a 
foreigner, and that he would be hard put to explain it with convic- 
tion in Washington, for instance. Could not President Eisenhower 
send an economist to aid Italian technicians in working out a 
project which would have a real chance of success? The presence of 
one or more American technicians here would be essentially a 
time-saving device since agreements would be reached on the spot 
and not require passing of drafts back and forth between Rome and 
Washington. 

Scelba stated that the economic problem was urgent. The Govt 
has committed all available funds and existing laws and taxes 
cannot be increased. “Actually,” he added, “for political reasons 
the govt must have the courage to reduce certain taxes affecting 
artisans, skilled workmen, and similar categories who are now 
paying more than they should.” The Minister of Finance has as- 
sured him that there are no other visible sources of funds. So far as 
unemployment goes, all present projects can do no more than take 
care of the annual worker increment. He added that he could not 
see how the basic unemployment problem was to be faced without 
increased aid. He again stated that if he could guarantee work to 
all, he would not hesitate to outlaw the Communist Party, but that 
violent action against the party is impossible without the proper 
economic climate. 

The Ambassador again spoke of congressional reaction, and the 
probability if not certainty that Congress would want assurances 
that Scelba’s own debt, after having received large grants in aid, 
might not be replaced by a less vigorous govt which would re- 
nounce or slow down anti-Communist action. To this, Scelba stated 
that aid should not be thought of wholly as grants, but could in- 
clude loans which would in the long run be no burden to the Amer- 
ican taxpayer. Regarding the problem of his govt’s stability, he 
stated that any govt which begins strong action against the Com- 
munists will gain in strength by so doing, that his govt having em- 
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barked upon this course, no future govt could renounce the strug- 
gle. He added that he regretted this in a personal sense because it 
might well mean that he himself would be engaged in the struggle 
for a long time and any period of repose might be sometime away. 

Before close of conversation Scelba stated he had been surprised 
to learn from Vanoni that the surplus matter was not going well. 
He stated that Vanoni on return from Washington had conveyed 
impression all points were largely settled for allocation to Italians 
of sum of ninety million dollars. Scelba troubled to hear from Am- 
bassador that she understood that except for possibly thirty million 
dollars worth agricultural surplus, discussions with Vanoni had 
been largely tentative. (Comment: Vanoni has been trying hard 
since his return to give impression that he alone brought home the 
bacon.) 

Scelba re-emphasized delicate and confidential nature of the 
questions he raised particularly fundamental differences with 
Vanoni and requested that these matters be discussed only with 
highest U.S. authorities. 

In view of Scelba’s strong reservations about Vanoni plan any 
discussion by U/S. officials with Italians regarding that plan as 
such should be most reserved such as not giving any encourage- 
ment to his plans as outlined in Tousfo 543, Dec. 27. 

DuRBROW 





No. 799 
Editorial Note 


The conversation between Ambassador Luce and Prime Minister 
Mario Scelba on December 27 ranged over several other subjects 
beside their discussion of economic matters as reported in telegram 
2376 from Rome, December 29, supra. The portion of their conver- 
sation dealing with Italian-Yugoslav relations was reported in tele- 
gram 2363, December 28 (665.68/12-2854), and the portion dealing 
with the question of Protestant missionaries in Italy in telegram 
2362, December 28. (811.413/ 12-2854). 
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PORTUGAL 


REDUCTION OF UNITED STATES MILITARY ASSISTANCE TO PORTUGAL; 
PREPARATIONS FOR THE EXTENSION AND THE RENEWAL OF THE 
AZORES BASE AGREEMENT 


No. 800 
Editorial Note 


For an overview of the relations between the United States and 
Portugal in early 1952, see a memorandum of conversation between 
Acheson and Salazar, February 22, volume V, Part 1, page 129. 
Acheson’s own account of this conversation can be found in Present 
at the Creation, pages 627-628. For documentation on the participa- 
tion of Portugal in NATO, including questions involving the status 
of Portugal in the NATO Annual Reviews, see volume V, Part 1, 
pages | ff. 





753.5/7-2352:Telegram 


No. 801 
The Ambassador in Portugal (Cannon) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY LisBon, July 23, 1952—7 p. m. 

39. Following is joint Embassy/MSA/MAAG message. 

1. HQUSAF AFONS 53919 July 16 ' says Portuguese jet program 
cut to 3 squadrons and requests country team evaluation. 

2. This comes on heels exchanges between MAAG and Portu- 
guese Defense Ministry which reveal most disturbing situation. In 
reply to MAAG survey ? showing lag in Portuguese air program 
and pointing out Portugal unready accept delivery Jets by January 
1953, Defense Ministry Chief MAAG July 3, * following would be 
consequences if Portuguese air end item cut: 


a. As regards Portugal NATO committed ground forces, SHAPE 
would have to provide air support. 


' Not found in Department of State files. 

? Not further identified. 

* A copy of the Portuguese Defense Minister's reply is in Lisbon Embassy files, lot 
59 F 53, “Portuguese Air Force Program, 1950-1952”. 
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b. As regards Azores, they would be left undefended as Portugal 
unwilling assign their defense to another country. 
Portugal not to have at least 5 jet squadrons, 
government prefers abandon NATO rather than leave nation de- 
less. Moreover, with only 5 squadrons Portugal would still 
have to be released from commitments assumed. 


3. MAAG believes Portugal by maximum immediate effort can 
provide men and leadership to absorb 3 jet squadrons in calendar 
1953 and with continued effort 2 more calendar 1954 but insuffi- 
cient indication Portuguese initiation effort as yet. 

4. MSA does not believe Portugal capable proper money support 


d. Shall we carry out c adding the Z Jet squadrons for Azores, en 
tailing further financing and certainly relax utilization rule? 


6. This situation brings out again, but possibly at a critical level, 
3 incompatible elements: 


First, what Defense Minister wants; 
Second, what MDAP matériel US is prepared to furnish; 
re ee a ST ere ae Oe 


Fourth, what Portugal can and will finance. 


Either matériel program must be reduced to what Portugal can 
finance and her Air can use, with risks of paragraph 2. Or to elimi- 
nate risks of paragraph 2, we must carry out course d of paragraph 
5, or at least c of paragraph 5. Note that pending decision no reply 
can be made to Defense Ministry's letter. 

7. Though Defense Ministry's document is in contrast with usual 
cooperation, and his position in some respects clearly unreasonable, 
we must assume his statement drafted after consultation with Sala- 
zar. We are naturally concerned also how this matter will affect 
other relations with Portugal considered of paramount importance. 
On study of whole program we think time has come for general re- 
examination. Dilemma goes back to beginning of program as point- 
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ed out in Toeca 154 and Torep 156, June 9, 1951 * and subsequently 
as for instance in TCC survey. * In order to get forward with this 
problem we must have definite information on general planning 
and US expectations Portuguese performance. Please supply ur- 
gently high-level guidance. 


CANNON 





—— printed. (ECA telegram files, lot W 130, “Lisbon Toeca and Lisbon 
orep”) 

* For documentation concerning the activities of the Temporary Counci! Commit- 
tee, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 203 fff. 





No. 802 
Lisbon Embassy files, lot 59 F 53, “Portuguese Air Force Program, 1950-1957" 


The Ambassador in Portugal (Cannon) to William B. Dunham of 
the Office of Western European Affairs 


TOP SECRET Lisson, July 26, 1952. 


Dear Bitz: I suppose you gathered from our telegram No. 39 of 
July 23" that it is the deeper and more general aspect of the 
matter which disturbs me. Our country team would be able to work 
out a way to handle the proposed cut in the Portuguese jet pro- 
gram if we knew quite where we stand on general policy. It is for 
this that we need your help. 

The trouble seems to go back to the very beginning: a general 
survey of requirements and expectations for the Portuguese pro- 
gram, originally on the optimistic side, perhaps, somehow got in- 
creased rather than scaled down, and the situation has been per- 
mitted to drift, with it becoming more and more apparent that 
what Portugal is prepared to spend on defense, in money, manpow- 
er and leadership, falls far short of what military forces she has 
been requested, and has committed herself to maintain. 

When I say the situation has drifed I do not mean that the prob- 
lem was not recognized. The messages cited in our telegram * 
showed it up a year ago; there have been exchanges enough with 
the Portuguese on the matter; and all the elements of the problem 
are on record in Washington. The trouble seems to be that no one 
on high level back home seems to have had it brought into focus 
for a review of what we are really prepared to do in order to obtain 


from Portugal the performance we expect. 





* See footnote 4, supra. 
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In practical terms, it is the money gap, and our reexamination 
should start with that. But “policy” at once comes up, because 
someone must decide (if a lot of countries are whining for more 
money), how valuable Portugal is to us, and how important are the 
broader elements in these relations—the Azores, Cape Verde, ura- 
nium, etc.—beyond the practical calculations of the Portuguese 
contribution to the immediate NATO build-up. . . . Do you think 
you can manage to have the problem looked at from that view- 


point? 





*The source text is unsigned. 





No. 803 
758 .5/8-1452 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Portugal ' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, August 14, 1952. 


76. Paris pass SRE and US CINCEUR, London pass Director 
MAD, Frankfurt pass US CINCEUR, ref: Lisbon to Dept 39, *? Defto 
79, * and Defto 99. * 

1. Agree time has come for general reexamination Portugal 
Force Program in light demonstrated capabilities. Washington now 
engaged in US eyes only study each NATO country’s Force Plan in 
preparation for NATO Annual Review. Your further views re 
extent and direction politically feasible reductions welcomed. 

2. Believe question of changing Jet program can best be resolved 
in Annual Review process. Current USAF Programming will 
permit delivery of 3 squadrons as scheduled for CY 1953 and 2 ad- 
ditional squadrons in CY 1954. This is and remains present US Pro- 
gram. As we see it, US should continue programming 5 Jet squad- 
rons until Annual Review completed but, with due regard for es- 
sentiality of Azores bases, give Portugal clear understanding as rec- 
ommended Defto 79 that both Program and rate deliveries depend 
upon their ability establish and maintain squadrons. 

3. Suggest reply to DefMin make following points: 





' Repeated to Paris, London, and Frankfurt. 

* Document 801. 

* Dated Aug. 2, this telegram advocated that the Country Team in Portugal un- 
dertake a campaign to persuade the Portuguese to take the necessary steps to pre- 
pare for the receipt of three squadrons of US. jet fighters. (Lisbon Embassy files, lot 
59 F 53, “Portuguese Air Force Program, 1950-1952") 

* Not found in Department of State files. 
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No. 804 


Labon Embassy files. ict 59 F 53. “Dunham Correspondence, 1950-1952" 


William B. Dunham of the Office of Western European Affairs to 
the Ambassador in Portugal (Cannon) 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, August 15, 1952. 

Dear CavenpisH: Thank you very much for your letter of July 
26' which was most helpful to us as a supplement to your tele 
gram 39 of July 23.* As you may have imagined from the delay in 
getting out our reply, * we have had a very difficult time with this 
problem. However, I think that the process of getting out an 
answer has demonstrated clearly to those concerned in Washington 
that the difficulties involved are deeper and more general than just 

As you will have seen from our reply, the basic questions in- 
volved will come up for consideration at the time of the NATO 
annual review next month. In this connection the Embassy's 
memorandum which Johnny Carrigan sent me with his letter of 
July 25 * and MSA/W’s ideas on Portugal as I know them indicate 
that we are all thinking along the same lines. By this I mean that 
there appears to be general agreement that we must review and co- 
ordinate Portuguese commitments to NATO, the program which 
they undertake to carry out to fulfill these commitments and such 
aid as the US. is able to give Portugal to assist them in their own 


NATO organizations and the OEEC. The NATO annual review 
seems to me to be an ideal form, in this connection. 

With regard specifically to our telegram, * I hope that you will 
find it completely self-explanatory. As we indicated the five squad- 
ron jet program is still on the books and will continue to be unless 
of course the NATO annual review should bring some revision. The 
planes can be delivered providing the Portuguese meet the multi- 
laterally established and agreed standards for this exceedingly 
scarce type of equipment. However, as we indicated, we are not in 
a position to provide defense support assistance (i.e. economic as- 





' Document 802. 

* Document 801. 

* Reference is to telegram 76 to Lisbon, Aug. 14, 

* The letter has not been found in Department of State files; a copy of the memo 
randum, dated July 22, is in Lisbon Embassy files, lot 59 F 53, “Portuguese Air 
Force Program, 1950-1952". 

* Reference is to telegram 76 to Lisbon, Aug. 14, supra. 
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sistance). While we realize this is not the answer which might be 
desired, it is the only possible answer in present circumstances. 

Although the telegram may not adequately refiect it, I am 
according to certain multi-lateral standards must be tempered by 
our very important unilateral interests in the Azores. We have not 
lost sight of this consideration and | feel confident that it will be 
uppermost in the minds of the US. group who work on the NATO 
annual review. However, I do not think you can over-emphasize 
this consideration in such further advice and guidance as you may 
give us on this subject. Any further thoughts you may like to send 
me informally on this matter would be most welcome. 

Best wishes, 
Bit 





No. 805 


753 5 MSP 9 S62 Despatch 
The Chargé in Portugal (Carrigan) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET Lisson, September 5, 1952. 
No. 117 

Reference: Embtel 39, July 23, and Deptel 76, August 14, 1952 ' 
Subject: MDAP Air Force Program/Portugal. 

The following is a review prepared by MAAG/Portugal and 
transmitted by the Country Team concerning the matter of deliv- 
eries and utilization of MDAP Air Force equipment to Portugal, 
subsequent to the situation reported in Embtel 39, July 23, and to 
the receipt of the instructions coutained in Deptel 76, August 14. 

“1. A memorandum was sent to the Minister of Defense on 

28* along the lines of 76. yr py by 
to SRE/Paris and MAD/ as well as 


the Bureau of European Affairs, Department of State. The 
ing were the major points of this memorandum: 


a. It reviewed correspondence on the subject of aircraft 
deliveries under 
b. It stated that the two F-47 and 5 jet squadrons continue to 
wy tet 
It activation program previously outlined by the 
Minister of Defense and showed that the U States equip 





' Documents 80) and 803 
* Not found in Department of State files 
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No. 806 


752 S MSPS 2662 
Report by the Country Team in Portugal to the Secretary of State * 


TOP SECRET Lisson, September 25, 1952. 
U.S. EYES ONLY 
Subject: Country Team, Portugal, Recommendations on the Portu- 
guese Ability to Receive and Support an Ai- Force Composed 
erThree or Five Jet Squadrons 
After giving due consideration to the political, the military, and 
the economic considerations involved in this problem, the Country 
Team reached the conclusion that an air force composed of five jet 
squadrons could be supported by Portugal but that, as of the target 
date of the Medium Term Defense Plan, she could only support 


that this should be considered later in the light of the Annual 
Review and such circumstances as might then obtain. 
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(a) what Portugal has said she would do; 
(b) the National Development Plan (See Tab B.); 
(c) the interests of the Army and the Navy. 


The Team found the economic and the military factors involved 
relatively simple of approach, while, on the other hand, it found 
the political factors somewhat more difficult and yet, in all proba- 
bility, the factors which, from the standpoint of the U.S. national 
interest, should in the last analysis be controlling. 

From the purely military point of view, she is capable of support- 
ing a 5-jet squadron air force and of bringing three squadrons to 
effective capabilities by the MTDP target date of July 1, 1954. She 
has the manpower; she can develop the training; she can set up in- 
frastructure and organizational support; and she can develop the 
leadership, although this is the most difficult target for her in this 
field. Indeed, if she reaily wanted to do so, and again from a purely 
military point of view, subsequent to the MTDP target date, she 
can bring in the remaining two squadrons. (Please see Tab A.) 

From the purely economic angle, Portugal can, and probably 
will, support 3 jet squadrons to July 1, 1954, supposing that we con- 
tinue support in terms of MDAP end-item aid. When we desist 
from MDAP, she still could continue 3-jet support on her own, but 
present indications are that she is not prepared to do so. (Please 
see Tab B.) 

As to the political considerations, the Team reached the conclu- 
sion that her internal political situation will permit a 3 to 5 squad- 
ron air force, and, indeed, she might even maintain a larger force 
without developing such internal stresses as would create a domes- 
tic political problem. (Please see Tab C.) The Team then found 
itself faced with a second political consideration: should this prob- 
lem not be approached from the point of view of US-Portuguese re- 
lations rather than from the point of purely domestic Portuguese 
political factors? And, if so, granted the scarcity of jets and the 
lower standard of effective Portuguese use thereof, what would be 
the minimum number of squadrons while still maintaining an at- 
mosphere favorable to our other requirements? Necessarily, the 
question came up, exactly how much do we want from Portugal 
and what are we prepared to pay for what we want? In discussing 
this problem, the Team reached the following conclusions: 


A US-Portuguese relations are the controlling factor in this 
problem; 

(2) these relations would be impaired if we failed to implement 
the 3-jet program for 1953 regardless of the requirements for com- 
pletely effective support and end-use; 
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(3) these relations would be impai if we failed to implement 
the om additional program for 1954 if the Annual Review priority 
classifications warranted such a program; 

(4) but, if the Annual Review did not warrant such a program, 
some of the onus might be transferred to, but still shared with 
sier NATO countries, and our relations might not be seriously af- 


As the Team was unable to estimate the values to the United 
States of those other requirements the United States expects Portu- 
gal to grant and how to translate these values into the price we are 
willing to pay, it found it difficult to reach a recommendation. On 
the basis of instructions the Team and its components have re- 
ceived concerning our requirements in and from Portugal, we be- 
lieve it appropriate to assume the values to be such that it should 
recommend implementation of the 5-jet squadron program if the 
Annual Review approves of adequate priorities; that, if the Annual 
Review does not approve of adequate priorities, this matter should 
be reconsidered in the light of what we at that time still require 
from Portugal; and that, in any event, the MDAP-programmed de- 
liveries of 3 jet squadrons for 1953 should go forward. (Please see 
Tab D.) 

The considerations, the conclusions, and the recommendations 
are all premised on the assumption that war will not break out be- 
tween the Western Powers and the USSR prior to July 1, 1954. 


JAMES MINOTTO CAVENDISH W. FRANK CAMM 
CANNON 





No. 807 
753.5 MSP/3-1853 


Memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the Secretary of 
Defense (Wilson) 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, February 2, 1953. 
Subject: Portuguese Ability to Receive and Support a Jet Air Force 


1. The Joint Chiefs of Staff have considered a question of Portu- 
guese capability to support a jet Air Force as raised by a regional 
study ' on this subject which was developed at the request of the 
Deputy Commander in Chief, U.S. European Command. 

2. The country team (MAAG, MSA and Ambassador) states that 
Portugal now possesses the capability to support one jet aircraft 
squadron and should develop the capability to activate two addi- 





' Reference is to the Country Team Report, dated Sept. 25, 1952, supra. 
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tional squadrons by July 1954. A regional position has been estab- 
lished by the country team to the effect that the delivery of at least 
three squadrons of jet aircraft is considered necessary to prevent 
adverse political reaction by the Portuguese Government in rela- 
tion to base rights and other negotiations. 

3. Present U.S. Air Force Mutual Defense Assistance Programs 
(MDAP) contain aircraft and matériel sufficient to activate five jet 
squadrons in Portugal by June 1955. The Portuguese Government 
has knowledge of these programs. 

4. Reprogramming actions are required at this time to prevent 
the dispersal and probable waste of MDAP matériel. In this con- 
nection, and from the military point of view, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff have concluded that, for the foreseeable future, the military 
capability of the Portuguese Air Force is limited to three squad- 
rons. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff therefore recommend that you approve 
the deletion of the fourth and fifth squadrons from the Air Force 
MDAP for Portugal. ? 

For the Joint Chiefs of Staff: 








611 58/7-3158 Despatch 


The Ambassador in Portugal (Cannon) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET LasBon, July 31, 1953. 
No. 92 


Reference: Depcirtel 53, July 23, 1953 ' 
Subject: Portuguese Opinion of United States Policy 





‘See footnote 1, Document 824. 
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Leaders in the Government and in the formation of public opin- 
ion in Portugal have made satisfactory adjustment to the new situ- 
ations in the United States resulting from the change of Adminis- 
tration six months ago. For reasons peculiar to the personalities, 
institutions and past experiences of this country the United States 
must reckon with certain pervading reservations in Portugal as re- 
gards some of our American concepts and projects, but this Portu- 
guese attitude has not been greatly affected one way or another by 
the new orientations in American policy. On the specific topics put 
forward in the Department's telegram a generally satisfactory 
report can therefore be recorded: 

There is no appreciable lessening of confidence in United States 
leadership; the Portuguese do not mistrust the motives underlying 
American policy toward the USSR; the Portuguese still have confi- 
dence in the intentions of the United States to support its Allies in 
measures designed to strengthen free world security; they do not 
feel that the United States is failing in its responsiblities in world 
leadership; their attitude toward United States leadership has not 
been appreciably influenced by our domestic political events. 

The reasons for Portuguese reservations as regards American 
policy, referred to above, must therefore be sought elsewhere. 
Public opinion in Portugal, hardly less than the actual administra- 
tion of the Government, reflects the dominant influence of the per- 
sonality and philosophy of Dr. Salazar. Even the opposition ele- 
ments have had to adjust themselves to these influences. Recollec- 
tions of the political, economic and moral disintegration of the 
country during its brief experience of a “democracy” early in this 
century have produced a measure of skepticism and cynicism as re- 
gards the operation of popular government. Many of the events in 
the United States in recent months have therefore been regarded 
with easy toleration, as a demonstration of how other types of gov- 
ernment operate, rather than with any real anxiety. 

On the other hand, it happens that after a long period of casual 
and routine relations with the United States it is only in the very 
last few years that the Portuguese are coming really to understand 
the Americans, and to feel any community of interest with us. This 
experience has been stimulating to them. They may indeed consid- 
er us impulsive and impatient; they may think we exaggerate cer- 
tain dangers, to which, incidentally, they have themselves not been 
directly exposed; but they admire the energy and generosity with 
which we are facing up to the responsibilities of world leadership. 

The Portuguese response to our leadership is rather different 
from, and considerably more complex than that of other European 
countries. With all the sensitiveness of a little nation which for a 
long time was almost forgotten on the fringe of the Continent, but 
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which the prideful memory of days when it was 
indeed Atlantic power, Portugal naturally could be ex- 
pected to be gratified by a recognition of its importance in the 
Atlantic and European community, and to be unreceptive to large 
doses of advice, and resentful of reminders of its obligations. 

In this situation the United States has been fortunate, in that 


As regards Portugal, then, the attainment of our policy objectives 
has not been hampered by actions and events on the domestic polit- 


ical scene in the United States. To attain these objectives, however, 
we must take into account the fact that the Portuguese evaluation 
of the world situation is rather different from our own. 

To the degree that decisions in American policy or political 
events within the United States might give the impression that we 
ourselves are tiring of the effort, or inconstant in seeking the objec- 
tives to which Portugal has somewhat slowly been brought to join, 
the task of building greater strength and enthusiasm here will 
become more difficult. We need not preach to the Portuguese on 
how to handle their communists, or on distrusting the maneuvers 
of the Soviet regime; but we must not forget that for Portugal the 
Elbe seems far away, and except for her small and rather sorry ex- 
perience in participating in the first World War she has managed 
over long periods of time, usually to her demonstrable profit, to 
avoid involvement in the quarrels of Europe. We must on all occa- 
sions bring home to the Portuguese a realization of the dangers in 
the world, and particularly their own exposure to these dangers; 
and we must keep constantly before them their interest as well as 
obligation to do their part whole heartedly in the common enter- 
prise. 

CavenpisH W. CANNON 
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No. 809 


Iberian Desk files, lot 5S DP 481, “Azores, 1952-1954" 


Memorandum by the Second Secretary of Embassy in Portugal 
(Carrigan) to the Ambassador in Portugal (Guggenheim) ' 


SECRET Lisson, January 19, 1954. 


(1) As on January 1, 1957, the present Azores Agreement will 
come to an end. ” 

(2) It is felt that it is not too early to begin thinking, among our- 
selves alone, as to the atmosphere which may prevail during the 
negotiations we assume will be undertaken looking toward renewal 
of the Agreement; as to the timing of the negotiations; and as to 
the methods we might follow. 

(3) Accordingly, we feel that the entire question of military or 
economic support cannot be dismissed if we seek a favorable atmos- 
phere during the Azores talks. (See underlying notes.) 

(4) As to timing, it would of course be preferable if it were possi- 
ble to take up these talks before any unpleasant atmosphere has 
been created. However, it is the consensus of present opinion that 
to discuss the Agreement a year or more before it comes to an end 
would bring about no results, and that it would be better to bring 
up the question as near to the actual termination date as possible. 

(5) As to methods, the Embassy has learned, informally, of the 
thought that the renewal of the facilities arrangements should be 
on the basis of an entirely new agreement in which would be in- 
jected a large number of new factors and requirements. The Em- 
bassy feels that it would be preferable to think in terms of the sim- 
plest possible exchange of notes, merely arranging for the continu- 
ation for a given period of the actual basic accord, and to take up, 
subsequently, the new requirements and factors as matters to be 
injected into annexes to the basic agreement. Our problem, and the 
compensations the Portuguese will ask, render the situation far too 
complicated for us to revamp the entire approach. 


Notes on “Atmosphere”’ 


(1) Our principal assistance, on the Portuguese side, the last time 
the Azores were discussed, came from the Defense Minister, Col. 





' This memorandum was transmitted to Ambassador Guggenheim, then in Wash- 
ington for consultations, under a covering letter from Carrigan, Jan. 29. Guggen- 
Cannon, who left his post Aug. 1, on June 24, 

i his credentials on Aug. 12. 
2 Reference is to the Defense Agreement Between the United States and Portugal 
Respecting Use of Facilities in the Azores, signed Sept. 6, 1951. The text of this 


agreement is in 5 UST (pt. 3) 2263 
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Santos Costa. It is probable that he will still be Defense Minister at 
the time we open the new talks. It is also probable that we will 
again be looking to him for assistance. His own attitude, therefore, 
is one we should take into consideration. 

(2) Our principal problem, with him, over the last two years, has 
concerned the Portuguese Air Force, and this problem has been 
coming to a critical point in connection with jet planes. 

(3) He has received one squadron of jets, and there is another due 
shortly. Scheduled for year’s end is the arrival of a third squadron, 
although MAAG, within the strict terms of the concept of its mis- 
sion, has been forced to recommend that this squadron should not 
be sent. 

(4) Its recommendation is based on the assumptions that, first, 
our spare parts support to Portugal will be nil in Fiscal Year 1955; 
and, secondly, that Santos Costa wil] not be able to devote the 
budgetary support which would be necessary to operate the three 
jet squadrons. 

(5) MAAG reached the first assumption on the basis of the fol- 
lowing: 

The Joint Chiefs (CINCEUR telegram to MAAG, December 9, 
1953 * decided that the end-item support would be cut out in Fiscal 


Year 1955. 
The Office of the 


(6) MAAG reached its second assumption (budgetary incapability 
to support three squadrons) on the basis of the following: 


Sa i a te eS oe a 
lent of $12,000,000 for Air. If spare parts support is cut the 
three squadrons, on an austerity basis, will cost him $25,000,000 
ann 


The total military budget (1955-1956) will 
$50 millions to $52 millions (reqular—$43 millions NATO. $7 sail 


lions). 
The Defense Minister will find it difficult to justify allocation of 
some fifty per cent of his entire defense budget to one service. 





* Not found in Department of State files. 
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(7) If the present assumptions are correct, Santos Costa will noi 
have the financial ability to support his planes. 

(8) His Air Chief of Staff was advised of the cut-off date for 
spares just recently. He sent this advice to the Defense Minister 
who (according to the PAF C/S) merely filed it, placing thereon the 
word “Noted”. There was no known immediate reaction on his 
part. 

(9) Santos Costa has assumed full responsibility for the Air Force. 
He will have the blame for failure, or for having to approach Sala- 
var asking for more money. 

(10) Santos Costa, we can only assume, rather than accept this 
blame, will then make the Azores the subject of a “quid pro quo” 
arrangement. 

(11) It will be recalled that, in discussing SACLANT’s Espinho 
and Montijo, requirements, Santos Costa attempted to “price” 
these in terms of jet planes. The Azores will certainly have a 

Recently, also, our Air Force renewed its interest in Sal Island 
(Cape Verde group) where they may eventually want facilities simi- 
lar to those in the Azores. 

(12) It may be more realistic to attempt to keep the “quid” and 
the “quo” apart, and, as a tactical matter, it might be better for us 
to set up our “quo” before we try to obtain, from him, his “quid”. 
In other words, let us determine how far we will go on the basis of 
our needs. 





No. 810 


Lisbon Embassy files, lot 64 F 17, “Durham Correspondence, 1950-1954" 


William B. Dunham of the Office of Western European Affairs to 
the Counselor of Embassy in Portugal (Carrigan) 


TOP SECRET INFORMAL WasHINncTon, February 8, 1954. 


Dear Jounny: You will recall our correspondence of last Spring 
and Summer regarding the question of additional US military re- 
quirements in the Azores. ' These requirements are now approach- 
ing final form and we discussed them informally with our friends 
at the Defense Department and with the Ambassador and Aaron 
Brown while they were here on consultation last week. As I prom- 
ised them I am writing now to describe as briefly as I can what 
these requirements are so they can have this information when 





' The correspondence, mostly in the form of personal letters, is in Lisbon Embassy 
files, lot 64 F 17, “Dunham Correspondence, 1950-1954". 
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they arrive and so we may have any comment which this outline 
may stimulate. Unfortunately, your letter of January 29? arrived 
late in the day on Friday, February 5 and we did not have a chance 
to talk with the Ambassador about it. However, as you will see, the 
circumstances are now a bit different, both as to the requirements 
and timing, so you may want to review your comments in light of 
this. 

The new requirements for the Azores include: increasing the per- 
sonnel ceiling from 1200 to 2400; securing additional land areas; 
equipping the air rescue unit with B-29’s; and stationing a fighter 
interceptor squadron. We realize that the questions of the person- 
nel ceiling and the land areas were taken up by Col. Smith with 
the Portuguese last Spring, albeit without appropriate authoriza- 
tion, and it may prove to be somewhat embarrassing to come back 
so soon on the same subjects. However, I am afraid that is the price 
we must pay for the uncoordinated action which he took. We also 
realize that the fighter interceptor squadron may engage us in the 
discussion of a subject on which the Portuguese feel rather strong- 
ly, but this is something we will have to face. 

A second category of requirements concerns the right to station a 
minimum support unit at Sal Island, in the Cape Verde Islands, 
and to develop the local air field for use in connection with an al- 
ternate central Atlantic route. The Defense Department has sug- 
gested that the Defense Agreement of September, 1951 be broad- 
ened to provide for these additional military rights. 

At the same time Defense suggests we request that the Defense 
Agreement be extended for an additional five years or longer. They 
would also like to remove the restriction in the Agreement which 
provides that the US commander shall not be of higher rank than 
the local Portuguese commander. Since Defense is planning to have 
a unified command in the Azores, the removal of this restriction 
would make it possible to station a general or flag officer there 
whenever that is deemed desirable in the future. 

A number of questions have arisen in our minds regarding these 
Defense Department proposals and we hope to resolve them before 
they send us an official letter setting forth their requirements and 

First, we have suggested that we leave to the discretion of the 
Ambassador and the negotiators the question of whether to incor- 
porate the Sal Island requirements into the Defense Agreement. 
We have pointed out that the requirements in the Azores were 
processed through NATO and became NATO requirements and the 
current Defense Agreement was thereafter made in response to a 





* Supra. 
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NATO invitation to both governments. The Sal Island require 
ments can properly be included under the Defense Agreement 
since they are subsidiary requirements in support of NATO and as 
such, according to NATO determination, do not have to be proc- 
essed as NATO requirements. Nevertheless, we feel this is a ques- 
tion which can be better determined on the spot in the light of Por- 
tuguese views developed during the negotiations. 

We would also leave to the Ambassador's discretion the question 
of asking for an extension of the Defense Agreement—depending 
on how the talks go—and the question of asking for a change in 
the provision with regard to the rank of the US commander. With 
respect to the latter, it seermed to me that it might be preferable, if 
it would work, to settle this matter informally. 
the matters to be discussed with the Portuguese are primarily 
questions of technical and military detail, the plan is to proceed as 
we have with all of our previous negotiations on this subject, ie., to 
send several military officers, probably one from each service 
headed by Col. Smith, to conduct the actual discussions under the 
Ambassador's watchful eye, and, as in previous cases, presumably 
under Ted's tutelage. Defense has asked us whether they should 
again send a letter to the Defense Minister from the Secretary of 
Defense to assist in introducing the subject and these military offi- 
cers. This seemed to be helpful in the past, and it occurred to us 
that such a letter, presented as seems best locally, might be useful. 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Bi. 





No. 811 


EUR files, lot 50 D 223. “Portugal, 1948 1955" 

Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Political Affairs (Murphy) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasninoton,) May 20, 1954. 
Subject: Portuguese Ambassador's Call regarding Goa 
Th ; 

The Portuguese Ambassador, Sr. Esteves Fernandes, is calling on 
you at 5 p.m. today on instructions from his Government in order 





' Drafted by Rabenold and Dunham 
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to discuss Goa, a smal! Portuguese colony on the southwest coast of 
India. This is the second time recently that the Portuguese Ambas- 
sador has been instructed to take up this matter at the highest 
level in the Department, the first interview having taken place 
with Under Secretary Smith on April 9. * 

At that meeting he handed General Smith a memorandum * 
which described the agitation inspired by the Indian Government 
for the elimination of foreign pockets such as Goa from Indian soil. 
Our reply on May 3* stated that the US has been following this 
situation closely, is concerned over the controversies involving both 
Portuguese and French possessions in India, and hopes that an am- 
icable understanding may be reached before the issue reaches seri- 
ous proportions. 

Meanwhile, the Portuguese Government has contended that Arti- 
cle IV of the North Atlantic Treaty (consultation in case of threat 
to territorial integrity), as well as the Anglo-Portuguese Alliance, 
apply. The Indian Government has denied the applicability of Arti- 
cle IV, further stating that it is not bound by treaties to which it is 
not a party. Our position with regard to Article IV is that it covers 
all territories of NAT members, and we are so informing the 
Indian Government in reply to its note requesting our view on this 
subject. We also advised the Portuguese Counselor of our position, 
when he inquired yesterday, and said the we expected our reply to 
be given to the Indians today or tomorrow at New Delhi. 

(It was clearly understood by all Parties to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, at the time of its signature, that Article IV is applicable in 
the event of a threat in any part of the world to the security of any 
of the Parties, including a threat to the security of their overseas 
territories. The applicability of Article IV to overseas territories 
outside the NAT area, such as Goa, is not to be confused with the 
obligations of members under Articles V and VI for appropriate 
action to resist armed attack within the NAT area. See text, Tab 
A. *) 

Recommendations 
1. That you reaffirm the position stated in our note of May 3 to 


the Portuguese Embassy, and our views on the applicability of Ar- 
ticle IV. 





* No record has been found in Department of State files 

* Not found in Department of State files Documentation on the conflict between 
India and Goa is in file 758D.00 

* Transmitted in telegram 350 to Lisbon, May 6 (653 53D 5-654) 

* Nt found attached to the source text 
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advance the attitude of NAT members. (Unanimous approval is re- 
quired for any NAT resolution and the Portuguese would undoubt- 
edly wish to avoid failure in obtaining such action after formally 
raising this subject in NATO.) * 
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The Ambassador in Portugal (Guggenheim) to the Department of 
State ' 


SECRET PRIORITY Lisson, August 9, 1954—6 p. m. 
30. Shortly before noon today Foreign Office called saying For- 
eign Minister wished to see me urgently, and that subject was of 
such importance that he wished Secretary General Foreign Office 
and another Embassy officer present too. 
With great bitterness, Foreign Minister said tremendously disap- 


pointed our failure to take public position om aggression Portu- 
guese India. Said he was aware reasons we gave, but convinced 
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en policy anti<olonialism (referring August 4, New York Times ar- 
ticle which he had on desk). 

He said we were profoundly wrong if we thought anti<olonialism 
the antidote for communism, and anyway Goa not a colony but, 
after 400 years, on a level with rest of Portugal and with culture 
distinct from India as admitted by even Nehru. Present situation, 
moreover, not one involving freeing colonia! people but of open im- 

Pointed out how many nations had taken public stand on matter, 
stressing action taken by British who, he said, because of Common- 
wealth ties were in a much more delicate position than we. Added 
that Portuguese people unable understand our silence. 

Portugal, he went on, had consistently collaborated with US po 
litically and had never asked economic or other quid pro quo. He 
felt strongly, however, that Portugal had right to expect political 
collaboration in return, particularly where matters of principle so 
clear. Gave emphatic warning that if Portuguese territories taken 
over in absence public stand by US we would lose all prestige built 
up here. Moreover, this situation would result in changes in Portu- 
gal, both internally and in foreign policy. Very pointedly said did 
not see how this could fail gravely affect such things as NATO and 
Azores. At close his exposition, which lasted an hour, said this was 
most serious statement he had ever made on Portuguese-US rela- 
tions. 

Then referred to Portuguese proposal neutral observers * (which 


Embassy informed warmly approved by British) expressing strong 


er very shabby treatment our part in contrast generous open sup 
port given them by others. Cunha is not one to imply double<deal- 
ing (see paragraph 2) lightly. 

Difficult assess seriousness scarcely veiled threat not to extend 
Azores agreement. Should present mood of government continue, 
however, we can hardly expect other than deterioration Portugal- 


GUGGENHEIM 
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"SED GO} 10i4 Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Portugal ' 


= Wasnincron, August 11, 1954—7:34 p. m. 
40. London's 726 repeated Lisbon 9 New Delhi 22.* While ques 
tion independent observers now academic in view Indian reaction * 
, guese proposal Department today requested Portuguese Am- 
unicate following his Government: 
ashington which sions through its Embassy 
Washi have misled US Government in formulating its 
ition in controversy involving Portuguese possessions India. Ref- 
erence made specifically to Portuguese information that their note 
to GOI August 8 regarding proposal neutral commissi 
name UK and Belgium as two of three countries which had agreed 
serve as members Deptel 37 Lisbon 193 New Delhi 
cabamanting position ts inaccurate and placed us in 
. While US Government intends follow its 
well-known policy favoring peaceful settlement international dis- 
putes it dependent on accurate inf en ate cs 
intentions in formulating responses to specific Portuguese requests 
and communicating them to both governments Portugal and India. 
2. Department likewise disturbed by " 
can Ambassador by Portuguese Foreign Minister August 9 * which 
not only indicate incomprehension US position on part 
Guesemaeen tes male Gils competes Utnetn aint US lle 
do for Portugal and generous support other nations are said to 
sympathetic consideration past Portuguese requests this matter 


' Drafted by Rabenold and cleared with Murphy and Elbrick Repeated to New 
Delhi and London 

* Dated Aug 10, this telegram revealed that the Governments of the United King. 
dom and Beigium had not. contrary to the assurances made by the Portuguese Em. 
basey to the Department of State on Aug 7 (reported in telegram 37 to Lisbon, Aug 
9, 753D 00/8-954), accepted the Portuguese proposal { « a tripartite observer com. 
miamon (753D 00/8-1054) 

* As reported in telegram 196 from New Delhi. Aug 10, the Indian Government 
rejected the Portuguese propona! for an observer commuamon on the grounds that it 
was “unworkable and impractical ” (753D 00/8- 1054) 

* See footnote 2 above 

* Reference is to the statements contained in telegram 30 from Lisbon. Aug °. 
supra 
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and that its present policy is one most likely induce peaceful settle- 
ment. 
Ambassador requested convey above Foreign Minister and 
submit full report promptly. ® 
DULLES 





® As reported in telegram 36 from Lisbon, Aug. 13, Ambassador Guggenheim met 
with Cunha on Aug. 13 in compliance with these instructions. Guggenheim reported 
that Cunha was in a much friendlier mood than had been the case on Aug. 9, but 
that he denied having intentionally misled the U.S. Government as to the supposed 
British and Belgian acceptance of the observer commission proposal. (753D.00/8- 
1354) 





No. 814 
753.5 MSP/9-1354: Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Portugal ' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, September 13, 1954—4:48 p. m. 


78. Cotel. This is State-Defense-FOA message. We have reviewed 
US position regarding Portuguese Air Force. Available country 
team reports indicate Portugal possesses economic capability sup- 
port three squadrons of fighter bomber aircraft after June 1955 
without further US assistance. We understand considerable diffi- 
culty has been experienced in obtaining from Portuguese MOD spe- 
cific data regarding Portuguese budgetary and costing estimates. It 
is proposed you transmit memorandum to Portuguese Foreign 
Office along following lines but request country team comments be- 
forehand: 


“In view announcement made by US in course of 1953 AR to 
effect _—_- some oe - ik MDA airforce pro- 
am for Port greater than three squadrons now program 
Us wishes determine its present position in relation to this state- 
ment. US also desires reaffirm US view previously stated Portu- 
guese Government possesses economic capability supporting three 
squadrons of fighter bomber aircraft after June 1955 without fur- 
ther US support. Fundamental to US considering MDA ~— 

for Portugal greater than three squadrons now 

knowledge regarding Portuguese intentions and capability su 

ing three presently programed squadron without continued U = 
port. It is therefore desirable this problem be discussed at earliest 
convenience between US country team and appropriate defense au- 
thorities Portugal in order establish basis for agreement on facts 
involved with special reference to estimates of support costs and 





' Drafted by Levy-Hawes and cleared with Jones, Beigel, Roper, Sharpe, and 
Kranich. Repeated to Paris and Wiesbaden. 
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Portuguese budgetary plans cover such costs. Without satisfactory 
consultations these points, US will be unable consider question in- 
creasing MDA program for Portuguese airforce. In fact, if some 


agreed position concerning Portuguese capability support MDAP 
furnished equipment cannot be developed, may be necessary for US 
re-examine present delivery plans for third squadron. ’ 


For your information, proposed cut-off date for MDAP airforce 
spare parts Portugal was originally cut-off date for all Western Eu- 
ropean countries. However, due delay in delivery F84F to so-called 
EDC countries, cut-off date for spare parts these countries was 
postponed for one year. Postponement was based on fact these 
countries were planning on receiving F84Fs to replace F84Gs and 
therefore had not budgeted for extended support of F84Gs. This 
lack budgetary availabilities reflects unforeseen delay in US deliv- 
ery aircraft rather than inadequate planning on their part. Howev- 
er, Portugal has had adequate time effect budgetary planning for 
this cut-off date. Therefore, we do not now propose delay cut-off 
date beyond 30 June 1955 in case Portugal. Portugal’s intentions 
and capability supporting her own forces can best be determined 
through experience and presently established cut-off date can 
always be extended after Portuguese intentions and capabilities are 
better known. 

We prefer take firm position at this time since we can eventually 
modify our position if and when it could reflect more favorably as a 
concession should Portuguese relate support of their military forces 
to satisfactory renegotiation of Azores agreement. 

Wish your comments in context likely effect foregoing approach 
at this time on Azores renegotiation, bearing in mind above ap- 
proach would probably be proposed as US position in NATO AR 
which likely be completed prior opening Azores renegotiation. 

Comments info addressees also requested. ” 

DULLES 


2In telegram 71 from Lisbon, Sept. 16, Ambassador Guggenheim indicated his 
agreement to the transmission to the Portuguese Government of a note along the 
lines proposed in this telegram. (753.5 MSP/9--1654) A note to that effect, a copy of 
which was transmitted to Washington in despatch 233, Oct. 14, was handed to the 
Portuguese Foreign Office on Oct. 7. (753.5 MSP/10-1454) As reported in telegram 
150 from Lisbon, Dec. 3, Brown had an interview with Santos Costa on Nov. 30 to 
discuss that portion of the note which called for consultations between the Country 
Team and the Portuguese regarding the future size of the Portuguese Air Force. 
Santos Costa, according to Brown, accepted the proposal only with the greatest re- 
luctance. (740.5/ 12-354) 
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No. 815 


733.5 MSP 10-134 Telegram 
The Chargé in Portugal (Brown) to the Department of State 


SECRET Laspon, October 1, 1954—6 p. m. 

92. Re Deptel 93. ' Whenever timing considered during past year, 
we have consistently reached conclusion renegotiation Azores 
agreement should not for best results be opened 1954 and prefer- 
ably not till late 1955. Agreement expires December 31, 1956. 
While Portuguese fears and sensibilities re our ultimate intentions 
in Azores have been substantially allayed, latent suspicions that we 
harbor long term ideas, to which they always object, would prob- 
ably be aroused if Portuguese prematurely approached this subject. 
Having in mind cold war atmosphere in which present agree- 
ment was reached, we believe once Portuguese are convinced that 
world conditions at termination of agreement warrant renewal on 
their part, they will acquiesce without undue difficulties. In our 
opinion, however, they will want to wait until eleventh hour to sat- 
isfy selves on this key point. 

Also Portuguese have Goa very much in mind and therefore de- 
sirable allow ample time this problem settle down from present 
acute stage when US neutrality still much resented. 

Brown 





' Dated Sept. 30, telegram 93 requested clarification of a statement made in tele 
gram 71 from Lisbon, Sept. 16, to the effect that the negotiations for the renewal of 
the Azores Agreement should be delayed as long as possible. (753.5 MSP/9-3054) 





No. 816 
611 58/11-254 Despatch 
The Chargé in Portugal (Brown) to the Department of State 


SECRET Lispon, November 2, 1954. 
No. 269 
Subject: Aspects of Portuguese-American Relations 

In view of the impending appointment of a new Chief of Mission 
to Lisbon ' and the current depression in our influeace here, it is 
thought that a short frank statement of account on certain impor- 
tant features of our relations with the Portuguese as seen from this 





' Ambassador Guggenheim left his post on Sept. 19; James C. H. Bonbright, who 
was appointed to replace him on Jan. 24, 1955, presented his credentials on Feb. 18. 
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end might be of some value to the Department in formulating 
future policies. The present low ebb may be traced mainly to Portu- 

guese disappointment in our attitude in the Goan dispute and in a 
ni, Aili to Ais dicteah seamen to dior Tk, Tee deine 
during the past year. There are, however, ample reserves of friend- 
ship here for the United States and, in the Embassy's opinion, the 
situation described in transitory. A brief examination of our most 
urgent requirements from Portugal, ie., (1) Azores, (2) Cape Verde 
group—Sal Island, (3) Uranium, (4) Safehaven—evacuation; and a 
few suggestions, are submitted herewith. 

1. Azores. The Portuguese control the Azores which are of vital 
importance to the peripheral defense of the United States and as a 
staging and transit point in any defensive or offensive action un- 
dertaken by our armed services. Plans are under study for expand- 
ing our activities on Terceira Island (Lagens airbase) which would 
entail among other things a considerabie increase in the personnel 
ceilings allowed by the Portuguese under the existing Azores agree- 
ment. Ever since our first arrangement (1946) covering the Lagens 
installation, the Portuguese have been most difficult on two points: 
(a) insistence on a relatively short term agreement, and (b) person- 
nel ceilings. They have been adamant in keeping our authorized 
limits low. 

On the subject of enlarging our installation in the Azores, Mar- 
shal Montgomery, who is a frequent visitor to Portugal and for 
whose judgment the Minister of Defense has the highest regard, 
may have provided a useful lead in breaking down latent Portu- 
guese resistance to drastic peacetime increases in our personnel at 
Lagens Airfield. Speaking in London on October 21, on the strategy 
of atomic war and the dominant factor of air power, the Marshal, 
pointing out that the West could not win a future war if it lost con- 
trol of the Atlantic, called attention to the necessity of having “in 
being” a highly effective global Early Warning System in order to 
counteract a surprise nuclear attack from the air. 

In setting our attitudes toward Portugal (viz. Goa), it is well to 
keep constantly in mind not only the facilities we already enjoy in 
the Azores, but also the steady pressure for their expansion in one 
form or another, to say nothing of the renewal of the Azores agree- 
ment itself in 1956. We know from experience that each renewal 
has involved wanting substantially more from the Portuguese than 
we had under the terminating agreement. While, from a strictly 
economic view, it might be argued that Portugal can afford to in- 
crease her NATO military expenditures and similarly a case might 
be made on purely military grounds for restricting the military as- 
sistance program, the Embassy is pointing out to our MDAP review 
officers that because of our Azores and Sal projects, as well as for 
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other political considerations, we do not deem it to be in our inter- 
est that such action be taken. On the contrary, and taking into ac- 
count the comparatively small amount of war equipment which we 
have given to this country, it is our opinion that we should not 
press the Portuguese too hard in the matter of budgeting addition- 
al funds for the maintenance of the three aircraft squadrons the 
Minister of Defense so keenly desires and which we are more or 
less committed under MDAP to provide (Embassy Despatch No. 
233, October 14, 1954 *), nor should we follow a harsh line with re- 
spect to Portugal's other military “requirements”. Incidentally, it 
is the Minister of Defense who practically decides all questions 
arising in our Azores operation, including personnel increases, etc. 

2. Sal Island. The Embassy’s views concerning the negotiation of 
an agreement covering the use and development of a United States 
Air Force installation at Sal Island in the Cape Verde Archipelago, 
which the Department solicited in its Instruction No. A-40 of Octo- 
ber 8, 1954, was submitted in our Despatch No. 239 of October 18. * 
The requirement in question, although not to be compared in mag- 
nitude with the Azores is, nevertheless, important, since the Cape 
Verde Islands are of interest to our Air Force as a “link in an al- 
ternate Atlantic Air Movement route needed because of the antici- 
pated wartime saturation of present Atlantic routes”. Although the 
Sal Island airport is under civilian control and, therefore, comes 
within the jurisdiction of the Ministry of Communications, the 
Minister of Defense would have the deciding voice in such nego- 
tions as envisaged by the Department. 

3. Uranium. The Embassy is pleased that Mr. Jose Frederico 
Ulrich, President of the Nuclear Energy Board (Junta de Energia 
Nuclear), has been invited by Chairman Strauss of the Atomic 
Energy Commission to visit the United States. Portugal is a poten- 
tially important European producer of uranium and our interest in 
this matter is well known to the Department. Mr. Ulrich, a former 
Minister of Public Works, is a close collaborator of Prime Minister 
Salazar and a man who will probably occupy a position of influence 
during the life of the present regime. It is believed, therefore, that 
it would be useful if, during Mr. Ulrich’s visit to Washington, he 
could have an opportunity to meet the Under Secretary, as they 
are both engineers and have had somewhat parallel careers. 





2 See footnote 2, Document 814. 

* In instruction A-40, Dulles noted that Sal island had been added by the Depart- 
ment of Defense to the list of additional military requirements desired by the 
United States in connection with the Azores. (711.56353G/10-854) In despatch 239 
from Lisbon, the Embassy advocated proceeding cautiously and gradually on negoti- 
ations for rights on Sal Island, keeping the question separate from that of the 
Azores. (711.56353G/ 10-1854) 
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4. Safehaven—Evacuation. United States Safehaven planning 
covering the evacuation of Americans, etc., from northern Europe 
through Spain and Portugal in the event of the outbreak of war, is 
now more or less stymied by Portuguese insistence that we trans- 
port their nationals as well. (See Embassy’s unnumbered telegram 
to Paris PLG, October 7, 1954. *) It is our belief, however, that the 
Minister of Defense, whose influence is far reaching, may eventual- 
ly be of assistance to us in breaking down this present inflexible 
attitude which apparently stems exclusively from the Foreign 
Office. Although the latter has denied that our position on Goa has 
been a factor in their attitude, one cannot escape the conclusion 
that such is at least partly true. 

Comment and Suggestions. A proud, sensitive people who after a 
long period of decline are now experiencing a national renaissance 
as a result of the policies and accomplishments of the Salazar 
regime, the Portuguese, while not lacking in realism, are most sus- 
ceptible to friendly human gestures, particularly when not accom- 
panied by obvious guid pro quo strings. “O factor humano” is a 
phrase constantly used in their conversation and reflects the ever 
present Lusitanian yearning for friendship, understanding and con- 
sideration. The personal element, tt.erefore, in creating an atmos- 
phere conducive to the realizatio: of our objectives in this country, 
cannot be discounted. 

While, in a general way, they admire American generosity and 
altruism and are aware that they have benefited from the Mar- 
shall Pian and MDAP, albeit that aid has been on a modest scale— 
their Marshall benefits, for example, were much less than those we 
extended to Ireland, a country from whom we receive no defense 
advantages—the impersonal and multi-national aspect of such op- 
erations have, perhaps, mitigated against our accruing the full psy- 
chological benefits which those programs deserved. 

Since it is slightly off the beaten track, our high civilian authori- 
ties have not found it convenient or possible to visit Lisbon in the 
past three years. Neither the Secretary of State, Under Secretary, 
nor Mr. Stassen have visited Portugal, although many of the other 
NATO countries have been on their itineraries at one time or an- 
other and so noted in the Portuguese press. Moreover, this absence 
of high level contact has not been helped by frequent turnover in 
our ambassadors here, a fact which was recently publicly comment- 
ed on by the Minister for Foreign Affairs. “During my four years 





* This telegram contained an account of a conversation between Brown and a Por- 
tuguese Foreign Office official, during the course of which the Portuguese demand 
for evacuation of the general populace was made clear to the Americans. (200.1122/ 
10-754) 
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in the Foreign Office”, he declared, “I have already known three 
American ambassadors and I am about to know a fourth”. Due 
largely to the nature of the regime, leading Portuguese officials, 
both military and civilian, appear almost eternal (Dr. Salazar has 
been in the government for over twenty-five years, about twenty- 
three of which as Prime Minister) and, consequently, to them their 
American counterparts, with our constant shuffling, seem to have 
but an ephemeral existence. The need, therefore, of a reasonable 
ambassadorial continuity here would appear to be manifest. As of 
immediate interest, such moves on our part as separately inviting 
the President of the Republic and the Minister of Defense to visit 
the United States in the near future would be in the good cause 
and will surely pay off in dividends of good will from the basic 
stocks which fortunately exist here. Given the urgency of our 
Azores and Sal island requirements mentioned above, we recom- 
mend that an invitation should be extended to Colonel Santos 
Costa, the Minister of Defense, as soon as practicable. 
Aaron S. Brown 





No. 817 
71) S6358B/11-254 


The Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for International 
Security Affairs (Davis) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, November 2, 1954. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The Department of Defense has developed 
certain additional military requirements in the Azores and in the 
Cape Verde Islands for facilities and operating rights. These addi- 
tional military requirements are not covered by the existing De- 
fense Agreement with the Government of Portugal signed on 6 Sep- 
tember 1951. ' There is an urgent need to negotiate an agreement 
with the Portuguese which will provide the additional military fa- 
cilities and operating rights to satisfy these requirements. 

Inclosed for your information and use in future negotiations are: 
a) a statement of the additional United States military require- 
ments in the Azores, and b) a statement of the United States mili- 
tary requirements in the Cape Verde Islands. ” 

The additional military requirements in the Azores are: a) to in- 
crease the present personnel ceiling from 1200 to approximately 
5800 United States personnel, b) to station three squadrons of air- 





' The text of the Defense Agreement is in 5 UST (pt. 3) 2263 
* The enclosures were not found attached to the source text 
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borne early warning aircraft, c) to station a fighter interceptor 
squadron at Lajes Air Base, d) to secure certain additional land 
areas, e) to insure that the Portuguese aircraft control and warning 
system being programmed for the Azores under the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Program is operational! on a 24-hour basis and has 
English-speaking controllers (United States assistance, to the 
extent required, can be made available) and f) to equip the present 
air rescue unit located at Lajes Air Base with C-54 aircraft. 

While it is recognized that the local defense of the Azores is a 
Portuguese responsibility, the United States is willing to deploy the 
fighter interceptor squadron either on a permanent or on a tempo- 
rary basis until such time as Portugal can develop an air defense 
capability at that location. The United States Air Force fighter in- 
terceptor squadron can be deployed whenever adequate ground air- 
craft control and warning facilities are operational. 

The requirements at Sal, Cape Verde Islands, are to station a 
minimum support unit and to develop the local airfield for use in 
connection with an alternate Atlantic Air Movement Route. 

The Defense Agreement of September 1951 with the Government 
of Portugal should provide a satisfactory vehicle for the fulfillment 
of these new military requirements. It is suggested that this agree- 
ment be broadened to provide the additional military rights re- 
quired. Although the precise wording of that agreement is not com- 
pletely satisfactory, the actual working relationships existing be- 
tween the United States and Portugal under the provisions of that 
agreement have been generally very satisfactory. Because of this, 
and in view of the fact that the existing agreement was concluded 
only after long and tedious negotiations, it is believed that the 
broadening of that agreement would be more desirable than at- 
tempting to renegotiate the entire agreement. However, inasmuch 
as important rights under the present agreement will expire in 
1956, and in view of the sizable United States investment, it is re- 
quested that an attempt be made at this time to extend the De- 
fense Agreement for the duration of NATO. 

The present Defense Agreement (Technical Agreement) also con- 
tains a provision that the United States commander shall not be of 
higher rank that the local Portuguese commander in the Azores. 
At the present time both the Portuguese commander and the 
United States commander are colonels. The establishment of a 
United States unified command in the Azores has placed increased 
importance on the position of the United States commander to the 
extent that the Department of Defense considers he should be an 
officer of general or flag rank. It is not considered necessary to 
reword the present technical agreement; however, within its terms 
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it will be necessary to obtain Portuguese concurrence in raising the 
rank of the United States commander. 

It is anticipated that the Portuguese may request that additional 
fighter aircraft and related support be furnished through the 
United States Mutual Defense Assistance Program as a quid pro 
quo for additional United States military rights. At the present 
time the Portuguese have not demonstrated a capability to utilize 
any aircraft effectively beyond that already contained in current 
Mutual Defense Assistance programs. Until and unless an im- 
proved capability is demonstrated, no additional a.rcraft should be 
promised under the Mutual! Defense Assistance Program, not even 
as a quid pro quo for additional base rights. 

It is requested that negotiations be opened with Portugal with a 
view toward reaching an agreement which will: a) provide the addi- 
tional military rights desired both in the Azores and in the Cape 
Verde Islands; b) extend the duration of the present Defense Agree- 
ment; and c) permit the United States to increase the rank of the 
US commander in the Azores. The Commander-inChief, Atlantic, 
will be prepared to furnish military advisors to assist the United 
States Ambassador to Portugal during the course of negotiations. 

It is requested that the Department of Defense be kept informed 
of the progress of the negotiations, and that any arrangements con- 
sidered satisfactory by the United States representative be forward- 
ed to this Department for review prior to signature. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. C. Davis 





No. 818 
711. 56358B/ 11-254 


The Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) to 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary of Defense for International Secu- 
rity Affairs (Davis) ' 


TOP SECRET [Wasuinoton,}] December 8, 1954. 


Dear Apmirat Davis: The Department of State has received 
your letter of November 2, 1954. From your letter, the Department 
of State understands: 


1. That the Department of Defense has developed certain addi- 
tional military requirements in the Azores and in the Cape Verde 
Islands (set forth in the enclosures to your letter) which are not 





' Drafted by Thompson and cleared with Rogers 
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existing Defense Agreement with the Government 
September 6, 1951; 
of Defense requests that negotiations be 
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tation to the Portuguese Minister of Defense, Lieutenant Colonel 
Fernando dos Santos Costa, to pay an official visit to the United 
States as the guest of the Secretary of Defense. Senor Santos Costa 
will be the key figure on the Portuguese side of the Azores negotia- 
tions and any favorable impressions of the United States which he 
might acquire as a result of a visit to the United States at this time 
would undoubtedly redound to the benefit of the United States 
It is suggested, therefore, that the Secretary of Defense extend 
an invitation as soon as possible to the Portuguese Minister of De- 
fense, Senor Santos Costa, to visit the United States. Subsequent to 
the return of Senor Santos Costa to Portugal and the entry upon 
his duties of a new American Ambassador to Portugal, the Depart- 
ment of State will open negotiations with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment to broaden the Defense Agreement with the Government of 
Portugal of September 6, 1951, to satisfy the additional military re- 
quirements of the Department of Defense and to permit the United 
States to increase the rank of the United States commander in the 
Azores. The Department of State would like to keep under review 
the request of the Department of Defense that an attempt be made 
during the negotiations to extend United States peacetime rights 
under the Defense Agreement for the duration of NATO. 
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Once negotiations are undertaken, the Department of State, as 
you request, wil! inform the Department of Defense of the progrers 
of the negotiations and will submit to the Department of Defense 
for review, prior to signature, any arrangements considered satis- 
factory by the United States representative. 

Sincerely yours, 


Livincston T. Mercuant 








SCANDINAVIA 


UNITED STATES POLICY TOWARD SCANDINAVIA’ 


No. 819 
S/S- NSC Giee lt & DO), NEC 1D) Serie 


Memorandum by the Planning Board of the National Security 
Council to the National Security Council * 


TOP SECRET WasnincTon, January 8, 1952. 
NSC 121 


Statement or Pouicy Prorposen sy THE Nationa Securrry Coun- 
ci. ON THE Posrrion or THe Unrrep Srares Wrirn Respect ro 
SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND 
1. Scandinavia is of strategic importance to the defense of Europe 

and to the security of the United States. It is therefore, in the in- 

terest of the United States that the component parts, Norway, Den- 


on the other, since Norway and Denmark have formally 





' For previous documentation on Scandinavia, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol rv, 
Part 1, pp. 755, and 872 ff. For documentation concerning the participation of 
Norway and Denmark in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization dur ng the years 
1952-1954, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. | ff. 

* This memorandum, designated on the source text as a draft, was based on 

Statement 


2 
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“The Situation of the US. With Respect to 

Norway,” Nov. 17, 1948. Lay explained further in his note that the views of 
Joint Chiefs of Staff as expressed in NSC 88, “U.S. Courses of Acti 

the Soviets Attempt To Close the Baltic,” Oct. 17, 1950, 

the preparation of the proposed Statement of Policy 

are printed in Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. m, pp. 232-234. NSC 88 is printed ibid. 
1950, vol. tv, p. 53. NSC 82/1 is in 8/S-NSC files, lot 
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their adherence to the concept of collective defense by joining in 
the NATO. 

2. With respect to Norway and Denmark, the United States 
should: 

a. Continue to extend military and economic aid to these coun- 
tries as 


appropriate. 
b. Continue through the NATO and bilaterally to pump eater 
military cooperation with these countries and stimulate ef. 


forts to contribute to their own and to collective defense. 


3. Sweden, on the other hand, while demonstating the firm inten- 
tion to defend her own national independence and integrity, is at- 
tached to the concept of “neutrality.” As a consequence, although 
the Swedes are traditionally anti-Russian and ideologically anti- 
communist, Sweden has not joined in the common defense effort 
represented by NATO. Althoux' on balance, and primarily because 
of the advantage to the orge* zation of Scandinavian defense, it 
would be to our interest to have Sweden in NATO, we must for the 
predictable future accept as a political fact Sweden's policy of 
avoiding great power military alliances... . 


6. With regard to Finland, it is in our interest that she maintain 
her independence. Although the Finns value highly their independ- 
ence and are intensely anti-Soviet, this country’s freedom of action 
in its foreign relations is drastically curtailed by its proximity to 
Soviet power and by various treaty obligations which Finland has 
been forced to undertake. The key to U.S. policy is to avoid any 
steps which would threaten the delicate balance of Finnish-Soviet 

7. United States security interests in the Spitzbergen Archipela- 
go lie in supporting Norway in maintaining her sovereignty over 
these islands, and in preventing their military use by a hostile 
power. 


While attending Ninth Session of the North Atlantic Council in 
Lisbon, February 20-25, Secretary Acheson, Norwegian Foreign 
Minister Lange, and Danish Foreign Minister Kraft held a conver- 
sation in which a consensus was reached that the permanent sta- 
tioning of foreign troops on Norwegian and Danish soil in fulfill- 
ment of SHAPE plans would be politically impossible at that time. 
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For the text of a memorandum recording this conversation, dated 
February 21, see volume V, Part 1, page 126. 





No. 821 


7h 18 6 lem 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State ' 


Wasninoton, April 14, 1952. 
Subject: Swedish Prime Minister's call * 
Participants: His Excellency Tage Erlander, Prime Minister of 
Sweden 
The Honorable Erik Boheman, Ambassador of 
Sweden to the US. 
The Secretary 
Mr. George Perkins, EUR 
Mr. A. G. Ronhovde, BNA 
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prime essential for the peace of Europe that Franco-German rela- 
tions be firmly established so that the French could gain confi- 
dence that never again would they be attacked by Germany. He 
saw the Schuman Plan as a step which would make possible solid 
political and military cooperation between the two countries. He 
then remarked that in his view one of the dangers of the present 
situation is the tendency toward extreme nationalism among the 
Social Democrats in Germany—and also in the U.K. He thought 
the German Social Democratic leaders were keenly aware of the 
charges made against them in Germany after the last war that 
they had stabbed the Government in the back. The Prime Minister 
feared that this time they might assume an exaggerated nationalist 
position. 

I expressed agreement with the Prime Minister’s emphasis on 
the importance of establishing firm Franco-German relations and 
explained to him our policy which is exactly along this line. I said I 
interpreted the recent Soviet notes regarding Germany as an at- 
tempt to use the present as the most propitious time to forestall 
these developments including a settlement with Germany. He had 
in the earlier part of our conversation mentioned that the Austri- 
ans were showing great fortitude in their difficult situation. I 
agreed. 

After thanking me again the Prime Minister took his leave at 
11:30. 


No. 822 
Editorial Note 


Oscar Torp, the Prime Minister of Norway, was in the United 
States on an informal visit September 10-30. Beginning in New 
York, he proceeded to Detroit, Duluth, Minneapolis, Northfield 
(Minnesota), Decorah (Iowa), Madison (Wisconsin), and Chicago 
before returning to New York on September 19. He arrived in 
Washington on September 22 and remained until September 28 
when he returned to New York. Torp met with Secretary Acheson 
at noon on September 24 and attended a luncheon given by the 
President immediately thereafter. A memorandum recording the 
conversation between Torp and Acheson, dated September 24, indi- 
cated that “no problems of substance were discussed.” (EUR files, 
59 D 233, ‘““Norway’’) No record of conversation between Torp and 
the President has been found in Department of State files. 
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No. 823 


EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Norway” 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for European Affairs (Bonbright) 


SECRET WASHINGTON, March 3, 1953. 


Participants: The Secretary of State 
The Norwegian Foreign Minister, Mr. Lange 
The Norwegian Ambassador, Mr. Morgenstierne 
Mr. Bonbright, EUR 


Prior to his call on the President the Norwegian Foreign Minis- 
ter, Mr. Lange, called on the Secretary today at 2:20. He was ac- 
companied by the Norwegian Ambassador. 

Mr. Lange began by expressing appreciation for the dinner which 
the Secretary had for him last evening and for the opportunity for 
frank discussion which the occasion offered. 

He then said that there were only two questions which he wished 
to take up, the first of which he would not bother the President 
with: 

(1) The McCarran Act.' Mr. Lange hoped that something could 
be done to mitigate the effects of this act which created a consider- 
able public opinion problem in his country owing to the large 
number of Norwegian seamen whose entry into the United States 
was governed by its provisions. The Secretary suggested that if he 
felt strongly about it, he should mention this to the President as 
well. 

(2) Northern NATO Defenses. Mr. Lange indicated that he and 
Mr Kraft were disturbed by the implications of a plan for the de- 
fenses of Scandinavia which have recently been submitted by 
SHAPE. In brief, this plan envisaged that in the event of a Soviet 
attack, Denmark could not be held for more than a few days. Simi- 
larly, it envisaged that only relatively small parts of Norway could 
be held and that these would be in the nature of bridge-heads 
which might be expanded at a later date. The Foreign Minister in- 
dicated that while this might be defensible on military grounds, it 
presented an extremely serious political problem. He and his 
Danish colleague wondered whether the plan reflected a fundamen- 
tal change in the view on the part of the Standing Group or wheth- 
er it was of a more transitory character. In this connection he re- 
called that President Eisenhower had always spoken of the North- 





' Reference is to the linmigration and Nationality Act, P.L. 82-414 (66 Stat. 163), 
June 27, 1952, which entered into effect on Dec. 24. 
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ern defenses as being of the greatest importance and the new plan 
with its emphasis on the central sector and its weakness on the 
northern flank was diametrically opposed. 

Mr. Lenge went on to say that the easy retort to this would be 
that the Norwegian and Danish base policies were inconsistent 
with a firm defense of the area. On the other hand, he felt that 
more weight should be given to the political factors involved as op- 
posed to the strictly military factors. In this connection while he 
did not minimize the role of political opinion in Norway, he indi- 
cated that a basic reason for the Norwegian policy was due to con- 
cern about Russian reaction in other areas. He said that both the 
Finns and the Swedes were fearful lest a change in the Norwegian 
policy would lead to an immediate increase of pressure on the 
Finns for the extension of Russian bases nearer the borders of 
Sweden and northern Norway. 

The Secretary said that this was a matter with which the Presi- 
dent was much more familiar than he so that he would not com- 
ment on it in detail. He expressed appreciation of the reasons un- 
derlying Norwegian concern and said that at the time NATO was 
founded he himself thought that the Norwegians might prefer to 
wait for two or three years before joining in order to permit the 
strength to develop in the center and gradually expand northward. 
He expressed admiration for the courageousness of the Norwegian 
decision. However, he did believe that it was unlikely that the Rus- 
sians would be provoked into taking further steps since when they 
made up their minds to do something they usually went ahead and 
did it without worrying too much about the excuse. Finally, the 
Secretary said that he was not in a position to advise Mr. Lange 
regarding the political problem posed by a change of base policy 
since that was a matter which the Norwegians themselves would 
know best how to handle. 





611.59/7-2853: Despatch 


The Chargé in Denmark (Bell) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL CoPENHAGEN, July 28, 1953. 
No. 120 


Ref: Depcirtel 53, July 23, 1953, 7 p. m. ' 





‘In circular telegram 53, the Secretary of State asked the Ambassadors in 11 
NATO countries and Austria and Germany for their frank confidential estimate 
and views on how the United States was regarded by the public and the govern- 
ments in the countries to which they were accredited. (611.00/7-2353) 
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Subject: Status of U.S. Prestige in Demark 


This despatch is submitted in response to the request set forth in 
the Department’s circular telegram no. 53 of July 23, 1953, for a 
frank confidential estimate and views as to how the United States 
is regarded by both the Danish Government and people. 

It is assumed that the Department is most interested in those at- 
titudes which adversely affect the prestige of the United States and 
the attainment of U.S. policy objectives, and this report accordingly 
concentrates thereupon. Some distortion may thus be produced 
since there are numerous countering attitudes favorable to the 
United States. Nevertheless, it is the writer’s opinion that with re- 
spect to all points cited, these attitudes are held by a substantial, if 
not a major, part of both Government officals and private citizens. 

On the whole, the United States is highly respected and favor- 
ably regarded in Denmark. The Danish Government and people are 
basically friendly and well disposed towards America. They appre- 
ciated and are grateful for the role of the United States in provid- 
ing economic help to Europe and in taking the leadership in the 
establishment of NATO. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that 
the prestige of the United States in Denmark and confidence in 
U.S. leadership have sharply diminished during the period which 
began wi . the US. election campaign. 


General Attitudes Toward the United States 


It is normal that underlying Danish reactions to the United 
States and its policies there should be a basic resentment of the 
world situation in which Denmark is to such a great degree de- 
pendent for its future security and prosperity on the actions of the 
great powers, including the United States. The disparity in size and 
power, and the extent of dependence on the United States creates a 
higher degree of sensitivity of U.S. actions and a tendency to be hy- 
percritical of them. 

Danish knowledge and understanding of the United States is not 
complete. The size and vigor of the United States, the heterogene- 
ity of its people, the complexity and productivity of its industry, 
the tumultuous nature of its politics, the political system itself are 
all alien to Danish experience. On the whole, they represent to 
Denmark a young and somewhat violent country with immense ca- 
pability for good or evil and a country whose future actions are not 
entirely foreseeable or dependable. There is a real uncertainty in 
the average Danish mind as to the present and the future locus 
and direction of political power in the United States and as to the 
capability of the United States to pursue long-term consistent and 
predictable policies. 
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Specific Attitudes 
A. Domestic Affairs 


1. Towards the Republican party 

While some of the Government leaders are more sophisticated, a 
large percentage of them and a majority of the general public, lack- 
ing a real understanding of the American two-party system and ac- 
customed to political parties which represent class or group inter- 
ests (such as labor, farmers, etc.) tend to think of the Republican 
party as a party representing “big business” and isolationism. This 
produces an attitude of doubt reservation towards the new ad- 
ministration, alleviated in some degree by the high regard in which 
President Eisenhower personally is held. 

2. Towards McCarthy and “McCarthyism” 

There is no doubt that the feeling of the vast majority of Danish 
Government officials and the Danish people toward Senator 
McCarthy is one of revulsion. Probably no single American has 
ever been more openly and uniformly disliked. The contempt and 
aversion for Senator hy has eloped into a deep concern 
and fear as the course of events in the United States has been in- 
terpreted by the Danes as indicating a rapidly increasing acquisi- 
tion of political power a Coaster McCarthy. The Danes have found 
it difficult to explain what they regard as a timid and apeteny 
appeasing policy towards Senator aay cy A the part of the ad- 
ministration, except in terms of either (a) McCarthyism represent- 
ing a major force and philsophy in America or (b) an administra- 
tion incapable or unwilling to deal with him effectively. The 
Danish press and the Danish people have regularly and yy it | 
expressed their concern as to whether the controlling force in U.S. 
politics today was not Senator McCarthy. “McCarthyism” is a word 
which in Denmark connotes a sort of neo-facism which they have 
seen at first-hand in Germany and which they both fear and de- 
spise. The Danish Foreign Mininister told Mr. Paul G. Hoffman in 
my house on July 2, 1953 that Senator McCarthy had been the 
oo asset the Communists had had in Europe for the past six 
months. 

The Danes not only are troubled by Senator McCarthy and 
“McCarthyism” per se, but also because they consider it 1-4 
matic of the uncertainty and unpredictability of the United States. 

Related to this subject is the omy. | over US. libraries 
abroad. No single event has done more to e America appear ri- 
diculous and childish in Danish eyes, nor to weaken confidence in 
both the judgment and competence of the administration. 

3. Towards U.S. economic policies 

Attitudes in this respect are conditioned in part by the Danish 
tendency to regard the Republican party as representing large 
business. Basically the concern is here that the new administra- 
tion, in a desire to lessen governmental controls of business and in- 
dustry, will lack the desire or capability to move quickly and effec- 
tively in the event of a recession in the United States. This fear of 
an uncontrolled recession which could have collateral effects disas- 
trous to Danish economy, is increased by the reduction in defense 
expenditures proposed by the new administration. 
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B. Foreign Affairs 

1. Towards the U.S.S_R. 

Since the Danes begin with the conviction that a war between 
East and West is synonymous with the destruction of Denmark, 
they are painfully sensitive to any action which they regard as 
likely to increase the risks of such a conflict. Against this basic ap- 
proach, the Danes tend to feel that U.S. policy towards the Soviet 
Union tends to be over-rigid and to leave too little room for a solu- 
tion of the conflict by peaceful means. For example, the Danes, 
however naively, fully and almost unanimously support Mr. 
Churchill's plea for a 4-power meeting.* Essentially, the Danes 
want every avenue, however unpromising, explored and reexplored. 
War is simply an unacceptable alternative to them and they are 
not sure it is to the United States. They would like to see more evi- 
dence of a greater desire for peaceful solution on our part and 
somewhat less insistence on fixed and hard preconditions. 

2.Towards the satellites 

Danes generally were highly unsympathetic and alarmed by indi- 
cations of an increase in U.S. activity in support of the freeing of 
the peoples of the satellite nations from Soviet control. They were 
deeply concerned that such a course would increase the risks of a 
conflict with the U.S.S.R.; they regarded any action in this direc- 
tion as dangerous, provocative and, short of war, ineffective. 

3. Towards the Far East 

The Danes share the common European concern lest the United 
States become so deeply involved in Far Eastern affairs as to be in- 
capable of or unwilling to continue a priority attention to and par- 
ticipation in European affairs. 

The Danes in particular have also been troubled by what many 
of them regard as U.S. support of “colonial imes”. The common 
opinion in Denmark, which has been little affected by the modest 
efforts of the press to discuss the Indo-China situation objectively, 
is that we are helping the French to deny the Indo-Chinese self 
government. The Foreign Minister was severely censured for his 
participation in the NATO Council resolution on Indo-China since 
this was said to be involving Denmark in a “colonial war”. 

4. Towards U.S. trade and tariff policy 

The Danish Government and ple are worried by the uncer- 
tainties of U.S. policy in this field. Although somewhat reassured 
by the Administration’s support of a renewal of the Reciprocal 

rade Agreement legislation, they have noted with foreboding that 
our foreign economic policy is to be reexamined. The Danes feel 
that unless U.S. trade barriers are lowered or removed, the future 
economic prospects for Europe are gloomy indeed. They are par- 
ticularly concerned by the question of consistency and permanence 
of U.S. trade policy. Investment in the development of «xport in- 
dustries is severely restrained by the fear that their experience 
with respect to Danish blue cheese will be repeated. 





*The reference here is to a proposal made by Churchill on May 11, 1953, in a 
speech to the House of Commons. See Document 409. 
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5. Toward U.S. policy re East/West trade 

There is agreement in principle with the concept that there 
should not be trade with the satellite bloc whereby strategic mate- 
rials go from West to East. However, Danish officials private 
citizens fear that the vigor and extent of controls sought by the 
United States represent an intention ultimately to terminate ail 
trade with the East. This result they wish to avoid (1) because they 
fear it will decrease the chances for East-West peaceful coexistence 
and (2) because they believe East-West trade an essential element 
of any Ba 7 wy economic stability in Europe. The complaint is 
often that the United States seeks to prevent trade with the 
East by embargo and with the United States by tariffs. 

6. Toward NATO and defense 

The Danes are skeptical about both the intention and the capa- 
bility of NATO to defend Denmark. Their skepticism has been in- 
creased by SHAPE’s refusal or professed inability to augment the 

d defense forces on the northern flank despite a substantial 

increase in overall NATO ground forces. While most Danes regard 
the U.S. commitment in the North Atlantic Treaty as sincere, the 
are more interested in avoiding either war or liberation. The U.S. 
position opposing NAC review of SHAPE’s refusal is not reassuring 
to the Danish Government. 


Factors To Bear in Mind in Determining U.S. Lines of Action 


It is believed that the United States should take into account in 
formulating its future policy the following principal points: 


1. The intense desire of European countries to find a peaceful so- 
lution for East-West conflicts. 

2. The desire of our Allies to have an opportunity to express 
their views and to be consulted before policies are formed rather 
than to be notified of them. 

3. The desirability of our Allies earning their own way rather 
than being beneficiaries of U.S. charity, and their own intense 
desire to be in this position. 

4. The extent to which Europeans have reached the saturation 
point for propaganda and the inevitable fact that we are much 
more apt to be judged by what we do rather than by our own laud- 
atory self-appraisal. 

5. The value of a demonstrated, responsible and capable U.S. ex- 
ecutive branch in charge of U.S. foreign policy. 

6. The importance to effective representation of U.S. views by 
ney Service personnel of having demonstrated by the executive 
branch as a minimum, and by the Congress and the people as well, 
if at all possible, of confidence in, rather than distrust of, the State 
Department and the Foreign Service. 

7. As a generalization, the taking of any and all action which 
tends to reassure other countries as to the continuity and stability 
of our policies. 


It is neither believed nor suggested that U.S. policies can be for- 
mulated and executed solely in terms of consideration of tne atti- 
tudes of other countries any more than those attitudes can be con- 
trolled entirely by U.S. actions. However, it is believed that the 
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greatest possible regard for the opinion of our Allies along the lines 
suggested above would be productive both of an increase in confi- 
dence and of greater willingness to follow U.S. leadership. Such 
leadership is, on the whoiz, desired but it must be leadership and 
not dictation and if we are to provide it effectively, we must show 
ourselves mature and capable. The single action which would have 
the greatest salutary effect on the present low state of U.S. pres- 
tige would be a concrete and effective demonstration by the Admin- 
istration that its policies were not determined by and could not be 
controlled by Senator McCarthy or “McCarthyism”. 

JOHN O. Pe.i 


611.57 ‘7-3158: Despatch 
The Ambassador in Norway (Bay) to the Department of State 


SECRET Oso, July 31, 1953. 
No. 85 


Reference: Oslo despatch No. 1121, June 26, 1953;' and Depart- 
ment’s circular telegram No. 53, July 23, 1953 ? 


Subject: Norwegian Attitudes Towards the United States 


The Departnient’s telegram under reference was received just 
one week ago, which is to say seven days before the effective date 
of my resignation as Ambassador. * However, | fee! it important 
that I should submit a reply before leaving office rather than turn 
such a problem over to my successor, for he will not have had op- 
portunity to be iamiliar with Norwegian official and public atti- 
tudes over the past months. In my despatch no. 1121 of June 26, I 
covered much of the ground involved, based primarily upon an 
evening of full and frank discussion with the Foreign Minister him- 
self and several other key figures in the Labor Government and 
Labor Party, but which also included broader background coverage 
from other sources. In fact, my previous despatch is practically a 
complete reply to the Department's telegram, but as my last offi- 
cial act I think it well to take up the Department's questions spe- 
cifically in an effort to give direct answers. 





' Despatch 1121, similar in many ways to this despatch, focused primarily on 
Norway's attitude toward Chinese representation in the United Nations. (795.00/6- 
2653) 

2 See footnote 1, supra 

* Bay's appointment was terminated on July 31; L. Corrin Strong, who was ap 
pointed to replace him on June 24, presented his credentials on Aug. 10 
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The Department's first question is whether there is mistrust 
among Norwegians of United States motives underlying our policy 
towards the USSR. In my view the Norwegians do not distrust our 
motives, but they are more inclined than they have previously 
been to question the soundness and stability of our judgment. 
There is a general feeling that too many Americans have an 
unduly emotional and alarmist attitude towards Communism 
which makes it difficult for us to form objective judgments as a 
basis for wise and moderate policies. We must remember that the 
Norwegians are accustomed to Communists in their midst, and 
some of the soundest present Labor Party leaders were not far 
from being Communists themselves in pre-war days. They feel that 
they have the internal Communist situation under sufficient con- 
trol even when, as at present, about 6% of the national vote goes 
Communist, which is to say about 100,000 votes. It seems to be 
their impression that Communists are relatively far less numerous 
in the United States, and hence their concept that we have allowed 
ourselves to become unduly alarmed, especially concerning the in- 
ternal dangers of Communism. Some ranking officials also have 
doubts concerning our estimate of the Communist danger in 
Europe and lean to the reported British view that Russia is hardly 
likely to initiate a military sweep across Western Europe in the im- 
mediate years ahead. While they appreciate fully, of course, that 
such could happen and that it is likely the Russians have the 
strength with which to mount such an aggression, yet in gauging 
the probabilities they feel we may be too much influenced by strict- 
ly military considerations set in a background of alarmism and 
without due respect to seasoned political considerations. 

The Department's second question whether there has been a less- 
ening of confidence in U.S. intentions adequately to support its 
allies, both individually and collectively, in measures designed to 
strengthen free world security, raises the question of isolationism. 
Norwegian officials are watching carefully to see whether isolation- 
ist pressures within Congress and also upon Congress are gaining 
headway. Completely confident of President Eisenhower's basic po- 
sition and guiding principles, there exists an undeniable feeling of 
uncertainty of his ability to gain the necessary support from Con- 
gress. Strictly in terms of United States military and economic aid 
for Norway, there has been no indication whatsoever of criticism 
on the part of the Government or the public. They know we do not 
expect to provide further direct economic aid, but realize we have 
aided them most generously over the past five years, and that such 
contributions had to end sooner or later. As for military equipment 
and supplies, those at all familiar with the situation understand 
that we have already programmed enough equipment to make pos- 
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sible the planned build-up of their forces. Just how they will main- 
tain the ultimate level of strength and equipment is a problem to 
which they are, perhaps naively or just politicially, rather shutting 
their eyes. 

The Government has not yet obtained foreign financing to cover 
its anticipated 1953 foreign exchange deficit, which will probably 
be a large one. (Minister of Commerce Brofoss recently estimated 
that after capital transfers the balance of payments deficit this 
year wiil total about 500 million kroner.) Norway may be faced 
with a very serious problem if foreign loans and credits are not 
forthcoming and the terms of trade and shipping do not improve. 
As already stated, however, I do not find that even the most appre- 
hensive Norwegian blames this situation upon us, or expects us to 
write blank checks indefinitely for future deficits. On the other 
hand, the Government, together with both labor unions and trade 
circles, is far from confident of U.S. intentions to direct its own do- 
mestic and foreign economic policies so as to contribute to econom- 
ic and political stability in Western Europe and, by the same 
token, to free world security. Government officials express to us 
their fear that the present U.S. restrictive monetary and fiscal poli- 
cies may lead to a recession and that the “Republican” Administra- 
tion may not be prepared to take effective remedial «sures. 
They feel that such a development would have drastic conse- 
quences for Western Europe. Not only have Norwegians been not 
too sanguine about possiblities for U.S. tariff liberalization, but in- 
dicate grave concern lest protectionist pressures in Congress may 
force the adoption of a more restrictive trade policy. 

The Department's third question concerns the possibility that the 
United States is not living up to its leadership responsibilities. I be- 
lieve there is such a feeling here which I shall endeavor to define. 
The Government has been much disturbed in recent months over 
what it has considered a failure by the United States to assume the 
initiative and to adopt the flexibility called for in the fluid situa- 
tion brought about by Stalin's death, and a period in which many 
read signs of a receptive attitude on the part of the new Soviet 
regime. Perhaps it could be said they have held with Sir Winston 
Churchill in believing the time has come for face-to-face discussions 
of a general nature between the top officals of East and West. They 
feel we have adhered too rigidly to policy lines adopted long ago to 
cope with an entirely different situation. There is evidence, howev- 
er, that this attitude has been modified somewhat by the US-UK- 
French proposal for a four-power foreign minister's conference 
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which a key Labor Party leader has described as a “great forward 
step.” * 

On specific issues I might say that our continued insistence on 
the vital necessity of the EDC and our position on Communist 
China seem too inflexible to Norwegians. They believe that EDC 
cannot possibly be accepted by France and Germany so long as 
there is hope for settlement with Russia on German unification. 
The Department already knows Norway's position on the Chinese 
situation as last reported in my despatch 1121 of June 26. 

I believe that the recognition of the leadership which we have ex- 
ercised for so long will suffer in some degree here in Norway 
unless, in the establishment of our own policies, we are willing to 
sympathetically give fullest consideration to the viewpoint of the 
Europeans themselves on such issues as those mentioned above. 
The issue goes more deeply than the question of economic aid or its 
possible withdrawal on the part of the United States. 

The fourth question is whether United States domestic political 
events have influenced Norway's attitude toward United States 
leadership. Norwegian answers to this question vary somewhat, 
though the preponderant view seems clearly to be that the names 
“McCarthy” and “McCarran” symbolize a disconcerting develop- 
ment of undemocratic and irresponsible forces within our country. 
Norwegians of every hue traditonally resent any assault against 
civil liberties. A long chapter could be written on this, but it hardly 
seems necessary, especially in view of what I have previously re- 
ported. Suffice it to say that many Norwegians feel that the emo- 
tional anti-Communist forces have exercised too great an influence 
on the foreign policies of the present Administration. They see the 
President so far as conciliating the opposing and recalcitrant fac- 
tions within Congress whose positions are thus allowed to loom so 
large that the foreign policy of the U.S. at times seems difficult to 
understand. They regard some of the more “extreme” statements 
made by Administration spokesmen to “appease” such factions as 
threat to Western unity. I have just beer, told of the “shocked reac- 
tion” expressed by a key Labor Party leader to an Embassy officer 
regarding the “categorical” nature of the Secretary's latest state- 
ments on the question of Communist China's admission into the 
United Nations and its irrelevance to the forthcoming political con- 
ference on Korea. 





* The reference here is to a proposal made at the Tripartite Foreign Ministers 
meetings in Washington, July 10-14, 1953. For documentation concerning these 
meetings and the note to the Soviet Union, dated July 15, which resulted from it, 
see vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1607 ff 
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During my farewell call on Prime Minister Torp, occasioned by 
my departure from this post, we discussed several aspects of Ameri- 
can foreign policy which relate directly to the questions set forth in 
the Department's referenced telegram. Making allowance for a cer- 
tain politeness and reserve in Mr. Torp’s remarks on delicate ques- 
tions, I may say that his observations reflected the attitudes which 
I have described above. Mr. Torp indicated that while Norwegian 
Government officials still have faith in President Eisenhower, they 
feel that conflicting forces within the Republican Party are serious- 
ly impeding his program and that they have so far dimmed the 
force and clarity of the President's views. He observed that Norwe- 
gian officials are not acquainted with leaders of our administra- 
tion, aside from President Eisenhower, and do not know what to 
expect from them. Mr. Torp’s only response to my question as to 
his reaction to American political developments was that he felt 
less sure about the current situation than during the latest previ- 
ous years and hoped “that the President would show in American 
politics the same spirit he showed as Commander in Europe.” With 
reference to the strength of isolationism in the United States, he 
expressed the hope also that American sentiment would permit the 
new Administration to continue to demonstrate a positive willing- 
ness to cooperate fully with the nations of Western Europe. The 
Prime Minister expressed understanding of the attitudes of the 
American people on the future of foreign aid, but said that he 
hoped personally that aid would continue in such reasonable 
amounts as would achieve the broad aspects of NATO defense ob- 
jectives. He added that “we do not feel so sure today as previously 
about the extent of aid.” Mr. Torp strongly emphasized that no op- 
portunity should be lost to explore any reasonable possibility look- 
ing toward the development of new and better relations with the 
Soviet Union, and hoped that the United States would enter four- 
power discussions with the view of reaching the highest degree of 
understanding and agreement. 

In concluding our discussion, | asked the Prime Minister whether 
he believes that the Government and people feel as much faith as 
ever in United States purposes and leadership toward the goal of 
political unity. He stumbled a bit on this and then came back to 
his previous remark that he is less sure of the soundness of our 
policy today than he has been previously. He ended with the 
remark that certainly all the free world today must rest its hope 
largely in our country. 

The Department's telegram closes by requesting the views of 
Chiefs of Mission as to major factors which should be borne in 
mind during coming months in determining U. S. lines of action. It 
is somewhat difficult to make definitive recommendations in this 


My AAA EARIE 
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sense, since much of the problem seems to result from the fluid 
state of American politics. When the President is able to stzbilize 
his relations with Congress and establish a coherent set of yolicies 
in line with his own expressed views, a greater degree of coniidence 
will in all likelihood develop toward the United States among Nor- 
wegian officials. In developing our foreign policy tactics, I would 
place great emphasis on the principle recently expressed to us by 
the Chairman of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Norwegian 
Storting—namely, that far more important than any particular 
line of action towards the Soviet bloc is the development and main- 
tenance of understanding and unity on major foreign policy issues 
among the nations of the Atlantic Community. 

In conclusion it is my personal view that no great damage has 
been done to United State prestige and leadership, but that our 
future course calls for study of ways and means to achieve the 
above-mentioned European unity without which any nation’s lead- 
ership becomes futile. In so far as unity between our country and 
Norway is concerned, it is certain that the Norwegian Government 
and all the Norwegian people hold our Government and people to 
be sincere and determined in our efforts to make every possible 
contribution toward this end. The only question is the degree to 
which we may be achieving or failing to achieve this in our present 
course of action. I believe further that the Norwegian Government 
and people view with realism the fact that all freedom-loving na- 
tions may seek the same goal and yet pursue somewhat different 
courses as reflected in their foreign policies. A forthright and posi- 
tive United States foreign policy would do much to clear the atmos- 
phere in so far as Norway is concerned, and particularly so if that 
policy is directed toward unity among the Western European na- 
tions. 

C. Utaicx Bay 


No. 826 
Editorial Note 


On November 2, H.C. Hansen, Foreign Minister of Denmark, at- 
a luncheon hosted by Secretary Dulles at Blair House. No 
of a conversation has been found in Department of State 
files. 

Halvard Lange, Foreign Minister of Norway, visited Secretary 
[Tulles on November 15 to discuss the forthcoming Bermuda Con- 
ference and NAC meetings and certain aspects of the proceedings 
at the United Nations, which Lange was then attending. A brief 
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(1) We do not trust them enough to give them an indication of 
our defense plans in the event of hostilities; or 

(2) We have no such plans; or 

Ri We regard our installations here and Turkey itself as expend- 
able. 


But not only are we currently asking the Turks to assume con- 
siderable additional risks and responsibilities without compensato- 
ry protection. At the very same time, we actually seem to be avoid- 
ing a commitment to sustain even the presently projected levels of 
Turkish forces. The impending decision to provide budgetary sup- 
port during this fiscal year of course carries the implication of con- 
tinued support of the agreed level in succeeding years. However, 
the fact that this year’s decision may involve a slow-down in the 
Turkish military build-up leaves a doubt which can only be dis- 
pelled by a firm for-war decision on the subject and corresponding 
reassurances to the Turks. From their point of view this is certain- 
ly the irreducible minimum of their expectations. 

Though the Turks have been cooperative in the Pakistan 
matter,? they are already showing considerable hesitation in con- 
nection with the facilities and related agreements. I believe they 
want nothing more than a completely confident collaboration with 
us and that they are both able and willing in principle to under- 
take the active role in Balkan and southern periphery affairs 
which we would like them to play in the security interests of us all. 
However, they are likely to show increasing reluctance to extend 
themselves until we are prepared to give them more concrete evi- 
dence of the consistency and dependability of our support. 

WARREN 





“For documentation on the negotiations between Turkey and Pakistan which led 
to the signing of a treaty on Apr. 2, 1954, see vol. 1x, Part 1, pp. 433 ff. 





No. 483 
Editorial Note 


President Celal Bayar arrived in Washington on January 27, 
1954, for an extended ceremonial visit to the United States. During 
his 4-day stay in Washington, the President attended various State 
dinners and receptions given by President Eisenhower and the De- 
partment of State and addressed a Joint Session of Congress. For 
text of his address to Congress on January 29, see Department of 
State Bulletin, February 15, 1954, pages 247-249. Further documen- 
tation on the visit is in file 782.11. 
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No. 484 
611 42/2-554: Telegram 
The Ambassador in Turkey (Warren) to the Department of State 


TOP SECRET ANKARA, February 5, 1954—3 p. m. 


808. For Acting Secretary and Byroade. Please pass also Wilson, 
Defense and Stassen, FOA. Now that the negotiations between the 
Turks and Pakistanis' are well on their way to a successful conclu- 
sion, there are two urgert ‘iurkish problems that require immedi- 
ate consideration and decision. 

1. The short-fall in the Turkish defense budget for this next 
Turkish fiscal year requires immediate decision. To continue as we 
have in the past to treat this problem on an annual ad hoc basis is 
not satisfactory. In order to encourage the Turks so to plan their 
economy that sufficient revenues are available to make their na- 
tional defense effort self-supporting within the next four years, it is 
necessary that the United States review the Turkish as well as the 
American position and establish a general plan on which both we 
and the Turks can work in order to establish a Turkish military 
self-sufficiency at a prospective date. Coupled with this problem is 
the necessity of establishing a machinery of coordination so that 
successive NATO Commanders assuming responsibility for the land 
defense of this area shall not change tactical dispositions, particu- 
larly with reference to Turkey, beyond the over-all strategic NATO 
concept as well as the ability of the Turkish Armed Forces to dis- 
charge the tactical responsibility that may be placed upon them. 
Since we are relying upon the Turks to assume leadership in the 
area not only with respect to the development of the Balkan Tri- 
partite Pact but also in the development of a collaboration of de- 
fense that reaches as far east as Pakistan, it is urgently desirable 
that the Turks should have a maximum degree of confidence in the 
fact of our planning and the phasing of its execution. 

2. The current negotiations with the Turks on facilities and 
status of forces for our troops have progressed rapidly in the last 
six weeks and have now reached the point where only two or three 
subjects of importance are not yet agreed upon. One of these is the 
question of criminal jurisdiction. We cannot hope for benefits much 
beyond those obtained by the Turkish adoption of the NATO stat- 
ute with respect to criminal jurisdiction. The adoption of this stat- 
ute, whose submission to the Grand National Assembly is awaiting 
the conclusion of our negotiations, will in itself require some modi- 





'For documentation on these Turkish-Pakistani negotiations, see vol. 1x, Part 1, 
pp. 433 ff. 
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fication of the Turkish constitution with respect to the exercise of 
judicial processes. To ask the Turks to make an amendment to the 
constitution on their judicial processes in my opinion can only be 
justified if we consider it a matter of primary importance. 

These considerations lead me to recommend most urgently that 
the Turkish country team be instructed to return to Washington 
not later than the last week in February in order to consult with 
all interested agencies in State, Defense, and FOA in order to 
arrive at the necessary decisions and then to take into confidence 
the three appropriate committees of each House of Congress, that 
is, Foreign Relations, Defense, and Appropriations. If these consul- 
tations can take place the last week in February it should be borne 
in mind that the President of Turkey and his party will have com- 
pleted their official tour in the United States but will be remaining 
in New York that week privately and that several of them may be 
available if desirable for comment on the subject matter of our con- 
sultation. 

General Shepard and Mr. Dayton concur.? 

WARREN 





2On Feb. 17, Warren was informed that FOA and the Departments of State and 
Defense were giving serious thought at the highest level to the short-fall problem 
and that he would be advised of developments. (Telegram 902 to Ankara; 611.82/2- 
554) Two days later, Warren was advised further that the Turkish Ambassador had 
been informed that the United States had decided to make available an additional 
$30 million to Turkey for defense support aid in fiscal 1954. (Telegram 916 to 
Ankara, Feb. 19; 782.5 MSP/2-1954) 


No. 485 
Editorial Note 


On May 8, Ambassador Warren reported that Prime Minister 
Menderes had asked him to ascertain whether he might visit the 
United States at the end of the month to discuss a 4-year military 
and economic program for Turkey. (Telegrams 1171 and 1172 from 
Ankara, both May 8; 782.5 MSP/5-854) Following subsequent ex- 
changes of cables between Washington and Ankara, it was decided 
to invite the Prime Minister for a visit early in June. Menderes ar- 
rived in Washington on June 1 accompanied by Deputy Prime Min- 
ister Zorlu, Defense Minister Etem Menderes, Foreign Office Under 
Secretary Birgi, and Chief of Staff General Baransel. Further docu- 
mentation on the background and preparation for the visit is in file 
782.13. Records of Menderes’ conversations with President Eisen- 
hower on June 2 and with Secretary Dulles on June 2 and 4 are 
printed infra and as Documents 487 and 488. For text of the tele- 
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gram summarizing the United States response to the proposed 
Turkish 4-year program, see Document 489. For text of the commu- 
niqué issued at the end of the Prime Minister's visit and someiimes 
referred to as the Menderes-Stassen Communiqué, see Department 
of State Bulletin, June 14, 1954, pages 912-913. 





No. 486 
Eisenhower Library, Eusenhower papers, Whitman file 


Memorandum by the President to the Secretary of State 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, June 4, 1954. 


I was visited day before yesterday' by Prime Minister Menderes 
of Turkey, who brought up a number of subjects, the most of which 
I assume will be discussed in the conferences he is having with 
your Department and with FOA.? 

One general subject that came up for discussion impressed me. It 
was the attitude of the Prime Minister—and his Government— 
toward the need for strengthening the “Southern Flank Alliance.” 
He implied that the Turkish-Pakistan Alliance should be strength- 
ened by including several of the intervening nations, including Af- 
ghanistan. He also believes that in this organization we should in- 
clude Italy. I do not think that he meant that Italy should be de- 
tached from the Gruenther organization, but that it should be in- 
cluded in the Southern organization in such fashion that it would 
form sort of a pivot between the two fronts, much as Turkey itself 
now forms a link between NATO and the countries to the east- 
ward. 

Pursuing this line of thought further, he pointed out that it 
would, of course, be a very fine thing for the safety of the region if 
Yugoslavia could be included in NATO, but quickly acknowledged 
that under present conditions such a development is impossible. He 
volunteered that he was going to do all he could to promote a 
peaceful solution of the Trieste question so that with the Yugoslavs 
standing shoulder to shoulder with Turkey and Greece, Italy would 
not only be rendered much safer from land attack, but could devote 
its energies and reserves where needed. 

D.D.E. 





‘June 2. 
*See infra and Documents 488 and 489 
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No. 487 


Secretary s Memoranda of Conversation, lot 64 D 199 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs (Jernegan/ 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, June 2, 1954. 
Subject: The Balkan Pact and the Turk-Pakistani Pact 


Participants: The Turkish Prime Minister, Adnan Menderes 
Secretary of State 


Also Present: Feridun C. Erkin, Ambassador of Turkey 

Etem Menderes, Minister of Defense 

Nuri Birgi, Acting Secretary General of the Foreign 
Office 

Orhan Eralp, Director General, Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs 

Ambassador Avra Warren 

NEA—Mr. Jernegar. 


Prime Minister Menderes requested the Secretary's views on the 
Balkan Pact and the Turk-Pakistani Pact.' With regard to the 
Balkan Pact, the Secretary said that we sympathized strongly with 
the development of this arrangement but we considered the timing 
of any move to convert it into a military alliance should be very 
carefully considered. We attached great importance to the 
strengthening of the defenses of Southern Europe and the inclusion 
of Yugoslavia in the defense system. At the same time, we had to 
recognize that Italian emotions were strong in relation to the ques- 
tion of Trieste. There was danger that emotion would cause Italy to 
do something foolish. It was for this reason that we had been work- 
ing so hard to bring about a solution of the Trieste question, and 
the Secretary believed it was now closer to settlement than at any 
time since the end of the war. Progress, however, had been slow. It 
had taken us four months to arrive at an understanding with the 
Yugoslavs and we must anticipate at least a month of discussion 
with the Italians. 

The Prime Minister said he fully understood these consider- 
ations. The members of the Balkan Pact had been proceeding cau- 
tiously. Their next step would probably not be taken for another 
month. Nevertheless, he thought it might contribute not only to an 
increase in defensive strength but also to a settlement of the Tri- 





'Fer documentation on the Balkan Pact, see Documents 306 ff, for documentation 
on the Turkish-Pakistani Pact, signed Apr. 2, 1954, see vol. m, Part 1, pp. 433 ff 
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este question itself if further steps were taken to create a real 
Balkan alliance. The Italians should realize that this was really to 
their own advantage. 

With respect to the Turk-Pakistani Pact, the Secretary said he 
considered this one of the most encouraging developments in the 
past several months or even perhaps in the past few years. It was 
in line with the thinking he had developed during his visit to the 
Middle East a year ago, when he had decided that Middle East de- 
fense must be based upon indigenous arrangements among the 
states of the northern tier. He emphasized that any such arrange- 
ment could be effective and lasting only if it arose from the genu- 
ine convictions of the people of the area. It could not be forced 
upon them from outside. He was convinced that Turkey and Paki- 
stan were the two nations in that region which had a true appre- 
ciation of the Soviet danger, a willingness to act to meet that 
danger, and the necessary martial spirit. He hoped that in time 
they would be joined by Iran and Iraq. 

Since both the Prime Minister and the Secretary had luncheon 
engagements the conversation was suspended but it was agreed 
that they would arrange an appointment to continue it at some 
time before the Prime Minister's departure.” 





2A record of Dulles’ conversation with Menderes on June 4 is infra 


No. 488 


61182 6-454 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs (Byroade)' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, June 4, 1954. 
Subject: Meeting of Prime Minister of Turkey with the Secretary 
Participants: The Secretary 
Prime Minister of Turkey Adnan Menderes 
Fatin Rustu Zorlu, Deputy Prime Minister 
Etem Menderes, Minister of Defense 
Mr. Nuri Birgi, Under Secretary General of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Mr. Orhan Eralp, Director General, Second 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
Ambassador Avra Warren 
Mr. Henry Byroade 





'The source text bears a handwritten notation which indicates that Secretary 
Dulles approved Byroade's record of the conversation for distribution. 
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The Prime Minister of Turkey, accompanied as above, called 
upon the Secretary in his office at 2:35 p.m. on Friday, June 4th. 
The purpose of the meeting was to continue, at the Secretary's re- 
quest, a previous conversation in the Secretary's office on June 2.” 

The Secretary opened the conversation by expressing our grati- 
tude at the initiative taken by Turkey in making the Turkish-Paki- 
stan Pact a reality. He stated the United States looked upon this as 
an extremely important development which we hoped would draw 
other adherents. 

There followed a general discussion on the possible adherence of 
Iraq and Iran. The Prime Minister and the Secretary both agreed 
upon the importance of the inclusion of these two countries as 
quickly as this is politically feasible. Aside from the military impli- 
cations, it was agreed that the weaning away of a state such as 
Iraq from the negative Arab League was a good goal in itself. The 
Secretary mentioned the first problem in Iran is, of course, that of 
an oil settlement on which we were somewhat hopeful. The Prime 
Minister stated he felt the situation in both Iran and Iraq had im- 
proved over the past year and hoped that the United States would 
not hesitate to use pressure to gain these two adherents. The Secre- 
tary indicated we would not hesitate to do so when and if we 
thought such methods would be productive. We would, of course, 
wish to lean heavily upon the Prime Minister's advice as to the 
timing of any such moves. 

During the above general discussion it was agreed that consider- 
ation at this point of Israel's adherence to the Pact was premature. 

The Prime Minister mentioned his concern over difficulties be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan and their desire to see these two 
countries move closer to each other. The Secretary asked if they 
were considering becoming openly a mediator on the problems be- 
tween Afghanistan and Pakistan and after some discussion it was 
indicated we should both attempt to be as effective as possible by 
working individually and confidentially with the two parties. 

The Prime Minister then turned to the subject of the Balkan 
Pact. He felt there was no misunderstanding on basic policy. He 
was concerned with the question of timing. He was now afraid that 
both Athens and Belgrade would come to look upon Turkey as 
holding back on this matter. He asked the Secretary for any fur- 
ther views he might have. The Secretary replied he did not believe 
the Balkan Pact arrangement should advance further at the 
present time, at least until we get the Italian reaction to the latest 





*A memorandum of this conversation is supra 
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proposals on the Trieste problem. He was afraid if this new ele- 
ment were introduced it might cause Italy to refuse a Trieste set- 
tlement. He emphasized strongly his feeling that the Balkan Pact 
would be more valuable if the Trieste problem were settled previ- 
ously and that this should be kept in mind by the parties con- 
cerned. 

The Prime Minister agreed we should allow a period of time but 
he did not want to agree that the furtherance of a military alliance 
in the Balkans should be conditioned upon a Trieste settlement. He 
stated that they had now gone so far that it would be disastrous to 
attempt to turn back. He was afraid the Yugos may even now feel 
that the other two members are backing down. He referred to the 
fact that he would talk further on this subject to the Greeks at 
Athens en route to Turkey. 

During the course of this conversation the Prime Minister twice 
used the phrase “waiting for 30 days’. The Secretary's reply to 
such specific phrases was his reiteration that in his view the value 
of a Balkan military alliance would be much greater if a Trieste 
settlement can be achieved. The position of the United States to- 
wards Yugoslavia in particular would be quite different. He men- 
tioned the view of our military that a “sore” spot in the Northern 
Adriatic would be a great defect to effective military cooperation. 
The Prime Minister agreed with this thesis, provided they did not 
have to wait indefinitely. 

The Prime Minister concluded this subject by indicating that he 
thought perhaps the desire to move forward on the Balkan Pact 
could be used effectively with the Yugos to get them to be more 
forthcoming regarding a Trieste settlement. The Secretary indicat- 
ed complete agreement with that approach. 

Turning to the subject of the Geneva Conference, the Prime Min- 
ister indicated the concern of Turkey that differences had arisen 
between major powers of the Western world. He indicated his keen 
disappointment that the United States should find itself alone on 
any issue and wanted the Secretary to know that he had the moral 
support of Turkey. Turkey felt that the loss of Asia would be a 
most serious blow, that the Soviets were relentlessly following a set 
program to reach that goal. He said that the time would come 
when there must be a forced halt to their plans. The Secretary ex- 
pressed his gratification for the Prime Minister's support. It ap- 
peared to us that there might come a time when a line would have 
to be drawn and we would have to fight. He mentioned that many 
of our friends were reluctant to consider such an alternative. The 
Secretary stated in view of certain complexities there were issues 
where it would be very difficult for the United States to make the 
effort alone but in the last analysis we would do just that if we had 
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to. We felt otherwise step by step we might reach a situation where 
we were al! dangerously jeopardized. The Secretary said he recalled 
times in the past when the Turks had said they would fight if nec- 
essary and he felt Turkey had gained the respect and confidence of 
the free world because of such stands. The Secretary said it was 
easier to talk of these methods to the Turks who had this back- 
ground than with some other nations who seemed doubtful they 
could ever take such a strong line. 


782.5 MSP 6-544 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Turkey 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, June 5, 1954—2:39 p. m. 
PRIORITY 


1351. Five days discussions with Prime Minister and party all 
most friendly nature concluded afternoon of June 4 in meeting at 
which Governor Stassen formally gave Prime Minister US views 
and decisions resulting from Turkish presentation.' Following is 
summary Aide-Mémoire presented Prime Minister, full text of 


which being pouched:? 

US recognizes Turkey has assumed defense posture which places 
heavy strain upon its resources and which makes necessary sub- 
stantial assistance from US and other free nations. US intends con- 
tinue program of military assistance to Turkey based on meeting 
NATO force goals. Assuming Congressional approval global mili- 
tary assistance program and no critical emergencies which might 
make redistribution overall program subject to review, US pre- 
pared increase presently approved military assistance program “by 
an amount to meet one-fourth of unfunded US screened require- 
ments Turkish armed forces to achieve NATO goals”. US also pre- 
pared accelerate deliveries from present pipeline approximately 
one-half billion dollars already funded and programmed for 
Turkey. In recognition fact Turk economy cannot yet support mili- 
tary establishment US has requested Congress for seventy million 
economic assistance FY 55. Although impossible US make commit- 
ments beyond present fiscal year will join with Turkey in continu- 
ing appraisal future needs and measures which may have to be 
taken by Turkey and US in attainment common objectives. In this 
connection some concern expressed at certain trends in Turkish 





'No other record of this meeting has been found in Department of State files 
*Transmitted as an enclosure to airgram 245, June &. (782.5 MSP/6-854) 
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economy which could if continued jeopardize sound economic condi- 
tions vital to success of investment and defense goals. Earnestly 
hoped the Turkish Government will be successful in applying 
measures which Prime Minister described as necessary to prevent 
any adverse development in current economic situation. End Sum- 
mary. 

FYI Based on US figures for achieving force goals increased mili- 
tary assistance program FY 55 will be approximately two hundred 
million instead of previously planned eighty-seven million. End 
FY1. 

DULLES 


No. 490 


*)> MSP 1l0-7i4 


Memorandum of Conversation, Prepared in the Bureau of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs’ 


SECRET Wasninoton, October 14, 1954. 
Subject: Turkish Ambassador's Call Following Return from Turkey 


Participants: Feridun C. Erkin, Turkish Ambassador 
John D. Jernegan (NEA) 
Francis F. Lincoln (GTI/E) 
Ben F. Dixon (NEA) 
Edwin M. Wright (GTI) 


Ambassador Erkin called at his own request to discuss a number 
of items that had awaited his return from Turkey after a three- 
month absence. 

1) The Ambassador asked how the military and economic pro- 
gram outlined in June 1954 between Prime Minister Menderes and 
the U.S. was being implemented.* Mr. Jernegan pointed out that in 
line with the Stassen-Menderes conversations, the FY ‘55 foreign 
aid bill contained schedules listing $70 million as economic aid to 
Turkey, that the total amount of foreign aid had been reduced 
while before Congress, that FOA was considering the apportion- 
went of the aid, and there had been no change in plans as to the 
amounts to be allocated to Turkey. FOA was considering how the 
provisions of the legislation were to be applied. The Ambassador 
urged that the full amount of aid be extended as grant rather than 
as loan. 





‘Drafted by Wright, Dixon, and Lincoln. The conversation took place at || a.m 
on Oct. 7 
*Regarding this program, see telegram 1351, supra 
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The Ambassador then asked Mr. Jernegan if there had been any 
developments regarding the military assistance understandings of 
the Menderes-Stassen communiqué.* Mr. Jernegan replied that 
the military assistance problems actually proved to be more diffi- 
cult than the economic ones. The funds requested were substantial- 
ly cut by Congress. Also the same problems with regard to South 
East Asia as in the case of economic assistance programs presented 
themselves with regard to the military ones. The Pentagon is now 
working very hard at reprogramming military assistance to be con- 
sistent with Congressional reductions planned. He asked Mr. Dixon 
if he would elaborate on this. Mr. Dixon said that the study under 
way in the Pentagon was not expected to be completed before the 
end of November. However, he believed the lateness of the appro- 
priations followed by the detailed study required in reprogramming 
would not affect military assistance progress since normally new 
fiscal year programs do not get well under way until later in the 
fiscal year. It would be difficult to predict the outcome of this 
study. Adjustments must be made to bring all programs within 
Congressional appropriations and consistent with priorities and 
commitments throughout the world. For planning purposes there 
would seem to be a reasonable prospect that this year’s program 
for Turkey would be roughly somewhat of the magnitude as agreed 
to by Mr. Stassen. It does seem clear that we will not be able to 
meet in its entirety the $200 million assistance level discussed by 
Mr. Stassen and the Prime Minister for this fiscal year. The Prime 
Minister would undoubtedly understand this turn of events since 
the phrase in the communiqué to the effect that the increase in the 
program for fiscal 1955 would be subject to the action of Congress 
and a review of commitments and priorities was included having in 
mind the contingencies which have in fact occurred 

Mr. Dixon said that the Ambassador would recall! that the com- 
muniqué dealt with two courses of action regarding military assist- 
ance: one, that we would increase the 1956 fiscal year program to 
Turkey; and two, that we would accelerate deliveries on existing 
programs. The situation with regard to the second point was much 
more favorable. The rate of deliveries had been considerably accel- 
erated. A check made that morning indicated that for the last six 
months for which we have completed statistics, ie. up until 
August, $150 million worth of military equipment has been deliv- 
ered. Of this amount $100 million has been delivered within the 
last three months. While these figures are rough, it is a clear indi- 
cation of the rate of acceleration. The Ambassador expressed keen 





*For text of this communiqué, see Department of State Bulletin, June 14, 1954, 
pp. 912-913 
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appreciation that the deliveries had been so increased. Mr. Dixon 
said that it might be expected for an accelerated rate of delivery to 
be continued. 

2) Two representatives of the Maritime Bank of Turkey were in 
Washington to purchase some ships for the Turkish Seaways. 
There was an unexpended balance of about $450,000 in an Ex-Im 
Bank loan given to Turkey and the cost of the ships would be about 
$2,000,000. The Ambassador requested the Department of State to 
support increasing the Ex-Im Bank balance by approximately 
$1,500,000 in order to make it possible to purchase the ships. Mr. 
Jernegan replied he would study the matter. 

3) There had been great excitement in Turkey over the activities 
of Greece on the Cyprus issue. Mr. Menderes had courageously op- 
posed any public demonstrations and was holding down Turkish 
public agitation with some difficulty. The Ambassador appreciated 
the U.S. position on this issue and hoped the UN might avoid dis- 
cussion of the matter. Mr. Jernegan replied that we were trying to 
put it at the end of the agenda, we would oppose discussion, and 
hoped it might not reach the Assembly before the Christmas ad- 
journment came. 

4) Some two years ago there had been discussion of negotiating a 
new Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with the 
U.S.A. but the Turkish Government had found the US. standard 
form rather complicated, in places contradicting Turkish laws. 
While in Ankara this past summer, the Ambassador had urged 
action on the Treaty. The Turks had appointed a committee to find 
out what changes in the Treaty and what changes in Turkish law 
were necessary in order to come to an agreement. This study was 
now near completion. If the Department of State instructed the 
Embassy in Ankara to take up this matter, something might be 
done. Mr. Jernegan said there was a simpler recent standard 
Treaty. Mr. Wright noted that he had recently given a copy of this 
new form to the Turkish Embassy. Mr. Jernegan stated that we 
would ask the Embassy to renew its approach on the Treaty. 

5) When the Ambassador left Ankara, the Prime Minister asked 
him if he noted any changes which had taken place during the 
three years he had been absent. Ambassador Erkin replied that 
there was a total change in people's attitudes. Everyone was happy 
and busy. They smiled and had high morale. They felt a strong 
sense of confidence in Turkey and her future. United States aid 
had sparked a psychological momentum such as Turkey had not 
known for a long time. The Prime Minister had then replied to 
Ambassador Erkin: “When you get back to Washington, tell Mr. 
Dulles exactly what you told me. But add that a shadow is coming 
across this bright picture of Turkey's progress—the shadow is the 
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problem of Turkey's credits and shortage in foreign exchange.” The 
Ambassador then recalled Prime Minister Menderes’ request last 
June that Turkey be given $300,000,000 this year. He recalled it 
had not been favorably received at that time, but now in the light 
of Turkey's need, the Prime Minister had told him to reopen the 
matter of a request for a loan. Mr. Lincoln recalled the details of 
the discussion in the meeting last June and Mr. Jernegan asked 
whether the $300,000,000 would be a consolidated loan to fund all 
of Turkey's present short-term debts. Mr. Erkin replied that he did 
not think it was for the funding of debts but for continuation of the 
development program. No comment was made on this request 
After a few remarks about the London Agreement,* the Ambas- 


sador left 


*For documentation on the London Nine Power Conference, Sept. 28-Oct. 3, and 
the agreements arising therefrom. see vol. v, Part 2. pp. '204 ff 
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National Intelligence Estimate*® 


TOP SECRET [WasnincTon,| 8 January 1952. 
NIE 48 


Lakeuinoop or THE Deviperate InirmatTion oF Futs-Scate War By 
THe USSR Acatinst tue US anp Irs Western Atises Prior To 
THE Enp or 1952 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate whether the USSR is likely deliberately to initiate 
general war, ie., fullecale war against the US and its Western 
allies, prior to the end of 1952 


CONCLUSION 


On balance we believe it unlikely that the Kremlin will deliber- 
ately initiate general war during | 952. We believe that the Kremlin 





‘Continued from Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. tv, Part 2. pp. 1522 ff 

*Files of National Intelligence Estimates, Special Estimates, and Special National 
Intelligence Estimates, retained by the Directorate for Regional Research. Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research 

"National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs) were high level interdepartmental reports 
presenting authoritative appraisals of vital foreyn policy problems NIEs were 
drafted by officers from those agencies represented on the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee (IAC), discussed and revised by interdepartmental groups coordinated by 
the Office of National Estimates of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA), approved 
by the LAC, circulated under the aegis of the CIA to the President, appropriate offi- 
cers of cabinet level, and the National Security Council. The Department of State 
provided al! political and some economic sections of NIEs 

The cover sheet to this NIE bears the following note 

“The intelligence organizations of the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, and the Joint Staff participated with the Central Intelligence Agency 
in the preparation of this estimate All members of the Intelligence Advisory Com- 
mittee concurred in this estimate on 7 January 1952.” 
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prefers to pursue its objectives through methods short of deliberate 
resort to war with the US and its allies, and moreover, probably 
estimates that possibilities for progress through such methods will 
continue to exist through 1952. We believe that in these circum- 
stances the Kremlin is likely to be deterred from a deliberate 
resort to war with the US and its allies in 1952, by the certainty of 
extensive destruction in the USSR as well as by the risk that the 
Soviet system might be destroyed. 

We recognize, however, the continuing grave danger of a general 
war in 1952 resulting from a Kremlin action or series of actions not 
intended to have that result, or even from actions which, in the 
Kremlin’s view, entailed that risk, but not the certainty thereof. 
We recognize also the danger that general war might arise from 
Soviet-initiated hostilities which the Kremlin intended to limit to a 
particular area. 


DISCUSSION 


General Considerations 

Soviet Objectives 

1. The principal immediate Soviet objectives evidently are: 

a. To divide the West; 

b. To consolidate and extend Soviet power and influence wherev- 
er possible. (During the period under consideration Asia appears to 
offer the best opportunities. ); 

c. To prevent Western, West German, and Japanese rearmament; 

d. To prevent implementation of the US overseas-bases policy. 


2. We believe the USSR, in pursuit of its objectives, will through- 
out the following period: 


a. Seek to maintain an advanced state of war-readiness and offset 
any increase in the capabilities of the US and its allies; 

b. Seek to prevent the development of any threat to the vital in- 
terests of the USSR or to Soviet control of the Satellites: 

c. Seek to expand the territorial limits of the Soviet orbit; 

d. Seek to undermine and secure control of governments not yet 
under Soviet domination; 

e. Seek to force countries of the free world to adopt a policy of 
neutrality in the East-West struggle and to deny their resources, 
including strategic sites, to the US and its allies. 


The Place of War in Soviet Strategy 
3. The basic strategy under which the Kremlin appears to have 
acted in the past employs the follow concepts: 


a. The preservation of the established communist state, the 
USSR, is essential to provide a secure base and strong support for 
revolution in other states. In turn, revolution in other countries is 
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necessary for the preservation and completion of the revolution in 
the USSR. 

b. No permanent accommodation is possible between this State 
and the capitalist world. The doctrine of the impossibility of peace- 
ful co-existence between communism and capitalism and the inevi- 
tability of ultimate frightful collision before one side or the other 
prevails remains valid. 

c. Capitalism, in that it is subject to irreconcilable contradictions, 
bears within itself the seeds of its own destruction. Depressions, 
class conflict, economic rivalry, colonial awakening, etc., will 
weaken the capitalist world and create revolutionary situations. 
The USSR must provoke and exploit such situations through politi- 
- warfare* and, if appropriate, through the use of Soviet military 
orce. 

d. A grave danger exists and always will exist that the capitalist 
world, alarmed by the rising revolutionary tide, will unite to attack 
and destroy the USSR. 

e. The USSR must seek to avoid the final world struggle until 
capitalist power has been sufficiently undermined, but must be 
ready at all times to assume the offensive if the situation should 
warrant it. 

f. Recent Soviet pronouncements suggest that the Soviet rulers 
believe that the struggle between capitalism and Communism has 
reached an advanced stage in which the world is divided into two 
camps, and that the Western camp is now seeking not only to pre- 
vent the spread of the revolution, but also to destroy the Soviet- 
dominated camp. 


4. It would be unsafe to take these Soviet concepts as an infalli- 
ble guide to Soviet courses of action in the future. The USSR is a 
totalitarian state and experience suggests that totalitarian states 
are subject to internal pressures and compulsions which may 
result, without warning, in the use of foreign war as an instrument 
of national policy. However, Soviet use of war for this purpose can 
probably be better controlled than has been the case with respect 
to other totalitarian states in modern history. Therefore, Soviet 
courses of action can never be predicted with confidence. In par- 
ticular the possibility of deliberate initiation of general war cannot 
be excluded at any time merely because such initiation would con- 
tradict past Soviet political strategy. Further, the possibility of de- 
liberate initiation of general war cannot be excluded even if, 
judged from the outside, it seemed certain that the interests of the 
USSR would be better served by other courses of action. 





‘Political warfare as here used includes all manner of political and economic pres- 
sure, diplomatic action in the UN and elsewhere, propaganda and front activities, 
Communist Party and Communist-ontrolled trade union activities, support of all 
kinds of revolutionary movements, and psychological warfare. [Footnote in the 
source text.) 
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5. While Soviet theory and practice offer no sure guide as to 
when and under what circumstances the USSR would deliberately 
resort to war against the US and its allies, they leave no doubt 
that the USSR is the implacable enemy of the non-Communist 
world. While in Soviet theory and practice war is an acceptable, 
and on occasion necessary, instrument for attaining Communist ob- 
jectives, the Kremlin presumably prefers if possible to attain its ob- 
jectives by courses of action short of resort to general war. Howev- 
er, Soviet theory and practice suggest that it would probably resort 
to armed attack at any time when: 


a. Conditions are such that the USSR regarded the situation as 
highly favorable, or 

b. No other method appeared available to counter what the 
Kremlin considered a threat to the preservation of the USSR. 


Factors Which Might Deter the Kremlin From Deliberately Initiat- 
ing War Against the US and Its Allies in 1952 


Risks Involved and Uncertainty of Outcome 

6. The Kremlin probably estimates that in the initial phase of a 
general war begun in 1952 Soviet and Soviet-controlled forces could 
seize and hold extensive and important areas of Europe and Asia 
and thereby enhance the USSR’s power position. It might also esti- 
mate that it could, at the very outset, deliver an atomic attack on 
the continental US of sufficient strength to reduce materially the 
US capability for countering Soviet operations. However, the 
Kremlin would probably not expect a Soviet atomic attack on the 
continental US to eliminate the threat of atomic counterattack and 
prevent the mobilization of the US industrial and military poten- 
tial. 

7. It is impossible to estimate the Kremlin’s conclusion with 
regard to the relative effectiveness of Soviet and US atomic war- 
fare capabilities or with regard to the relative importance of 
atomic and conventional weapons in determining the issue of a 
war. The Kremlin would undoubtedly expect the West to react to 
Soviet initiation of a general war by launching an immediate 
atomic attack on the Soviet orbit, with consequent widespread de- 
struction. We believe, however, that the Kremlin probably esti- 
mates that the USSR could survive this attack and maintain suffi- 
cient relative strength to carry on the war. 

8. The Kremlin might believe that after the USSR had extended 
the areas under its control and survived the initial allied retalia- 
tion, it could fortify its newly-won positions and mobilize its newly- 
acquired resources. It might calculate that the economic and other 
losses suffered from continuing US attacks would be offset by the 
industrial and manpower resources it had acquired in Europe and 
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Asia. While the Kremlin would doubtless anticipate difficulties in 
establishing and maintaining firm control over the defeated popu- 
lations and would also anticipate internal difficulties, its whole 
concept of state power suggests that it would expect to cope suc- 
cessfully with these problems. 

9. In these circumstances the Kremlin might estimate that the 
resulting Soviet power position would deter the West from attempt- 
ing to recover the areas overrun by the USSR. Furthermore, the 
Kremlin might believe that the loss of European and Asiatic re- 
sources, including manpower, might make it impossible for the US 
to carry the war through to a successful conclusion. The Kremlin 
would undoubtedly expect the US Government to be extremely te- 
nacious and resourceful in its attempt to prosecute the war, even if 
denied support from Europe and Asia and subjected to increasing 
domestic pressure for peace. However, it might estimate that as the 
war dragged on opposition in the US to the war might rise to the 
point where the people would refuse to make the sacrifices neces- 
sary for the continuance of the conflict and thereby oblige the gov- 
ernment to accept a compromise settlement. 

10. On the other hand, the Kremlin would have to recognize 
that, despite initial Soviet successes at least a substantial portion 
of the power potential of the US would remain, and probably would 
in time be mobilized and brought to bear in a continuation of the 
struggle. In these circumstances the Kremlin would expect to be 
faced with operations of such magnitude as, at the least, to make 
the war long and costly to the USSR. The Kremlin would have to 
consider, in this event, whether or not it could survive the political, 
economic, psychological and military strains of a prolonged war of 
attrition.® 

11. In view of the foregoing, it cannot be assumed that the Krem- 
lin would necessarily expect to suffer defeat in a war with the US 
initiated in 1952. Nevertheless, the Kremlin would probably esti- 
mate that such a war would be a hazardous gamble on its part, in- 





*The Director of Naval Intelligence would add at this point the following para- 
graph: 

“In weighing this question, the Kremlin would have to recognize the grave danger 
that in a prolonged war of attrition the USSR would be subjected to persistent and 
growing air attacks, including atomic attacks, possibly resulting in serious economic 
breakdowns and the disruption of Soviet administrative and police machinery. With 
regard to newly-overrun areas the Kremlin would have to weigh the logistical and 
security problems of maintaining, across broad expanses of conquered territory, ade- 
quate support and control of extended Soviet forces; the danger of the ideological 
contamination of Soviet occupation forces; the possibility of widespread guerrilla re- 
sistance, probably supported and directed by the Allies; and perhaps most impor- 
tant, the possibility that Allied bridgeheads on the Continent might be held 
throughout the initial phase of the war, and might in time be built up sufficiently to 
permit a major counteroffensive.” [Footnote in the source text.] 
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volving at a minimum the certainty of widespread destruction in 
the USSR and at the same time carrying with it the risk that the 
Soviet system itself would be destroyed. This uncertainty would 
probably make the Kremlin reluctant deliberately to initiate a gen- 
eral war in 1952. 

Prospects for Achieving Soviet Aims By Methods Short of Deliber- 
ate Initiation of General War 

12. The Kremlin probably estimates that opportunities will con- 
tinue to exist, at least during the period of this estimate, for fur- 
thering both its immediate and long-run objectives by methods 
short of the deliberate initiation of full-scale war against the US 
and its allies. 

13. Communist doctrine stresses the strategic importance of the 
so called “colonial areas,” especially in Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East, which are regarded as having a vital bearing on the 
world power balance. Bringing these areas under Soviet control, or 
at least denying their assets to the West, is regarded as one of the 
most important steps in preparing for the final phase of the world 
struggle. At present the Kremlin probably sees in the instability of 
these areas favorable opportunities for early Communist gains. 

14. Although probably recognizing that it has little chance in 
1952 of making territorial gains in Europe without deliberate 
resort to general war, the Kremlin probably believes that current 
and future economic difficulties, particularly in the UK and 
France, and divergent interests and attitudes among the Western 
Powers may prevent the establishment of a position of strength in 
the West. Furthermore these difficulties may make Western 
Europe increasingly susceptible to various possible Soviet maneu- 
vers, such as the “peace” campaign, the relaxation of tension, trade 
overtures, exploitation of the fear of war, and intimidation by the 
display of military force, and may make possible the growth of the 
Communist movement in the West. 


Factors Which Might Induce the Kremlin Deliberately To Initiate 
General War 


15. In view of the above considerations we believe it unlikely that 
the Kremlin would deliberately initiate general war Curing 1952 
solely for the purpose of expanding the area under its control. With 
respect to China we believe that the USSR would react to the pro- 
gressive expansion of the present conflict in Korea by giving in- 
creased aid to the Chinese Communists, even to the extent of com- 
mitting Soviet forces and thereby creating a de facto war between 
the US and the USSR in the Far East, but would probably not de- 
liberately initiate general war. 
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16. If, however, the Kremlin concluded that a Western attack on 
the USSR were imminent and unavoidable, and that Soviet 
chances of surviving such attack would be improved by seizing the 
initiative and attacking first, it would almost certainly do so. We 
have no way of knowing what interpretation the Soviet leaders 
may be placing upon the information available to them concerning 
Western plans and preparations. But in view of apparent long- 
standing Kremlin concern over any real or imagined threat to 
Soviet security, of Marxist warnings over the ever-present danger 
of capitalist attack on the Communist world, of expressed Soviet 
suspicion of various recent Western military measures, and of vari- 
ous recent statements by Western public figures and of articles in 
the Western press, we believe that the Kremlin is probably dis- 
turbed over Western intentions. 

17. There are, however, cogent considerations which probably 
lead the Kremlin to believe that a deliberate Western attack 
during 1952 is unlikely. The West will still be far from that degree 
of mobilization which the Kremlin probably considers necessary for 
a successful attack on the USSR. Western forces on the Eurasian 
continent will still be far from achieving effective offensive capa- 
bilities against the present military power of the USSR and the 
growing military forces of the Satellites. 

18. Even if the Kremlin did not anticipate an imminent attack 
by the West, it would probably deliberately initiate general war if 
it came to the conclusion that an irreversible adverse shift in the 
balance of military power were developing, that it could not other- 
wise be checked or countered, and that it constituted a grave 
threat to Soviet security. 

19. The Kremlin may estimate that already the balance of mili- 
tary power is shifting to its disadvantage because of: (a) progressive 
integration of the West; (b) the increase in Western defense produc- 
tion; (c) recent Western mobilization measures and the prospect of 
German and Japanese rearmament; and (d) the increasing atomic 
capabilities of the US. 

20. However, we believe it unlikely that the Kremlin will, during 
1952, conclude that the foregoing developments will necessarily 
result in a major shift in the balance of military power. The Krem- 
lin probably foresees many difficulties in the implementation of a 
vigorous, united and lasting Western program for building military 
strength and corresponding opportunities for exploiting these diffi- 
culties. It may estimate that sooner or later such a program will 
fail because of political and economic difficulties among and within 
the nations of the free world, and that meanwhile the Soviet bloc, 
firmly under Kremlin control, can continue to improve its relative 


power position. 
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21. On balance we believe it unlikely that the Kremlin will delib- 
erately initiate general war during 1952. We believe that the Krem- 
lin prefers to pursue its objectives through methods short of delib- 
erate resort to war with the US and its allies, and, moreover, prob- 
ably estimates that possibilities for progress through such methods 
will continue to exist through 1952. We believe that in these cir- 
cumstances the Kremlin is likely to be deterred from a deliberate 
resort to war with the US and its allies in 1952 by the certainty of 
extensive destruction in the USSR as well as by the risk that the 
Soviet system might be destroyed. 

22. We recognize, however, the continuing grave danger of a gen- 
eral war in 1952 resulting from a Kremlin action or series of ac- 
tions not intended to have that result, or even from actions which, 
in the Kremlin’s view, entailed that risk, but not the certainty 
thereof. We recognize also the danger that general war might arise 
from Soviet-initiated hostilities which the Kremlin intended to 
limit to a particular area. 


700 OS) 1-2452 Circular airgram 


The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic Offices* 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, January 24, 1952—8:05 a. m. 
US-UK Discussions on USSR 


In recent top-level US-UK discussions on the USSR, we ex- 
pressed the view that the primary objective of the regime is to 
maintain itself in power first in the USSR and then to maintain its 
influence in the satellite areas. We said we did not think that our 
greatest danger lay in the possibility of a mass attack on western 
Europe but rather in creeping actions taken through satellites in 
parts of the world which would exhaust the western powers, such 
as is now taking place in Indochina. We therefore concluded that 
the main lines of military policy, as laid down in the report of the 
NATO Wise Men Committee, for 1952 and 1953 were correct—i.e., 
not to attempt to create forces beyond the capacity of ourselves and 
our Allies to maintain but to create sufficient force to make any 
action by the USSR in Europe too dangerous to be attempted. 





‘Prepared in the Bureau of European Affairs. Sent to Belgrade, Bonn, Brussels, 
Copenhagen, The Hague, Lisbon, Moscow, Oslo, Ottawa, Paris, Reykjavik, Rome, 
and Vienna. It constitutes a close paraphrase of Secretary Acheson's record of the 
meeting of President Truman and Prime Minister Churchill and their advisers on 
the U.S.S. Williamsburg on Jan. 5, 1952. See vol. vi, Part 1, p. 730. 
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Prime Minister Churcjill expressed the opinion that the central 
factor in Soviet policy is fear and that the Soviets fear our friend- 
ship more than our enraity. He hoped that the growing strength of 
the West would rev:rse this, so that the Soviets would fear our 
enmity more than our friendship and would thus be led to seek our 
friendship. 

ACHESON 


No. 493 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union (Kirk) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasuincTon,] February 4, 1952. 
Subject: Meeting with the President 


Participants: Harry S. Truman 
Ambassador Alan G. Kirk 


The President received me at 12:05 this date and we talked until 
12:30. 

He expressed regret at my leaving Moscow but recalled his own 
agreement that a third winter there would not be practicable. He 
is pleased with the selection of George Kennan, and I endorsed this 
nomination heartily. ' 

The President said the dates of acceptance of my resignation and 
the nomination of Mr. Kennan would be worked out by the Depart- 
ment and referred to him.’ 

We discussed the proceedings in the General Assembly, wherein 
I pointed out the efforts of Vishinsky to sway Committee No. | and 
the General Assembly into voting for the immediate and uncondi- 
tional prohibition of the atomic bomb, thus by majority vote and 
before any safeguards have been established, the Soviets would 





‘President Truman announced on Dec. 26, 1951, that he had acceded to the wish 
of Ambassador Alan G. Kirk to resign in the near future. The President also an- 
nounced his intention to nominate George F. Kennan, then on leave from the For- 
eign Service of the United States, as Kirk's successor as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. Regarding the Kennan appointment, see Foreign Relationa, 1951, vol. tv, 
Part 2, pp. 1663 and 1673 

Ambassador Kirk left Moscow on Oct. 6, 1951, in order to serve as an adviser to 
the US. Delegation to the Sixth Regular Session of the U.N. General Assembly, 
held in Paris, Nov. 6, 1951-Feb. 5, 1952. 

*Ambassador Kirk's letter of resignation to the President dated Feb. 5 and the 
President's letter of acceptance of Feb. 7 were announced by the White House on 
the latter date. Kennan's nomination to be Ambassador to the Soviet Union was 
also presented to the Senate on Feb 7 
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gain tremendous advantage over the free world. The President 
fully understood this point.* 

Then I mentioned the attempts of the Soviet Delegation to sow 
dissension among the various Powers or groups of Powers in the 
free world, pointing out that happily in this regard little or no suc- 
cess had been achieved. The President was cognizant of these ef- 
forts and expressed pleasure at their failure. 

We talked a little bit about Mr. Stalin’s heaith. | said that our 
Embassy in Moscow at the time of my departure had no concrete 
evidence of failing health on the part of Mr. Stalin. It was recalled 
that Stalin had been present in the Bolshoi Theatre on the anni- 
versary of Lenin’s death on January 21, 1952. We then touched 
upon the matter of Stalin giving “agreement in principle”, but 
finding the other members of the Politburo or the bureaucrats fail- 
ing to implement these general principles. 

I referred to the progress made in education among the people of 
the Soviet Union, and we speculated on the possibility that with in- 
creased knowledge the capacity to read and to think for themselves 
would increase and the people of the Soviet Union might—at some 
distant date—begin to pass their own judgment on the system of 
government under which they now live. 

On taking leave of the President I thanked him for his trust and 


confidence, and he said very pleasantly that he had been pleased 
with what had been done. 





*For documentation on these events, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. i, pp. 616 ff 


No. 494 
601 6111/2-752 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Perkins) to the Secretary of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHINGToN,] February 7, 1952. 
—_ ~ Regulation of Travel of Soviet Officials in the United 
tes 


In accordance with the discussion concerning the imposition of 
travel regulations on Soviet officials held at your Staff Meeting on 
January 31, this matter was referred for inter-departmental consid- 
eration by the Intelligence Advisory Committee. The IAC met Feb- 
ruary 7 and all interested agencies concurred in the proposal as 
submitted to them based on the results of the discussion at your 





‘Drafted by Davis (EUR/EE) and approved by Barbour (EE) 
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Staff Meeting.* Attached is a paper explaining the proposal with 
Annex I containing a brief history of travel restrictions placed on 
United States and other foreign officials in the USSR and Annex II 
which contains the text of the note to be sent to the Soviet Embas- 
sy in Washington.* 

Only one change has been made in the note as submitted to the 
IAC which has been done at the suggestion of the Department of 
Defense. This will require that in the case of Soviet military per- 
sonnel, notification should be sent to the Department of Army, 
Navy or Air, as appropriate. Previously the note had stated that 
notification in the case of Soviet military personnel should be sent 
to the Department of Defense. 

In accordance with your expressed desire at your Staff Meeting 
on January 31, the proposed action is now submitted to you for 
final approval. 

If you approve this proposed action,‘ we recommend that 48 
hours in advance of the delivery of the note to the Soviet Embassy, 
we inform the House Foreign Affairs Committee in Executive Ses- 
sion of our intended action. Mr. Fisher with Mr. Barbour testifed 
before the House Foreign Affairs Committee on February 6 and 
found great interest on the part of the members of the Committee 
on the subject of travel restrictions. 

We also recommend that simultaneously we inform the NATO 
Council of Deputies of our intended action. After the Staff meeting 
on January 31 our Deputy on the Council was instructed to inform 
his colleagues of our contemplated action. He was informed that 
our final action would not be dependent upon discussion or decision 
of the Council of Deputies. However, we believe it advisable to give 
the Deputies and thus to their governments at least 48 hours ad- 
vance notice of our intended action. 





*In a memorandum of Feb. 13 to Assistant Secretary Perkins, Special Assistant 
W. Park Armstrong quoted from the minutes of the Intelligence Advisory Commit- 
tee (IAC) meeting of Feb. 7 dealing with the question of the regulation of travel of 
Soviet officials. According to the quoted material, the IAC action<decision reads as 
follows: 

“The LAC concurred in the proposal for the regulation of travel of Soviet officials 
in the US. as proposed by the Department of State, it being understood that the 
Department of State is going to make arrangements with the FBI for notification of 
every proposed trip by Soviet officials.” (601.6111/2-1352) 

*Annexes | and [I are not printed here For texts of the note ultimately presented 
to the Soviet Embassy in Washington on Mar 10 and the paper (Annex I) released 
to the press by the Department of State on the same day, see Department of State 
Bulletin, Mar. 24, 1952, p. 451. 

“Secretary Acheson took up the question of the regulation of travel of Soviet offi- 
cials at his meeting with President Truman on Feb. 11; see the memorandum of con- 
versation, infra. 
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Recommendations: 

It is recommended that (1) you approve the imposition of travel 
regulations on Soviet officials in the United States in accordance 
with the proposal approved by IAC, and (2) you approve informing 
of our intended action members of the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in Executive Session as well as the Council of Deputies 48 
hours in advance of the delivery of our note to the Soviet Embassy. 


{Attachment} 


Paper Prepared in the Department of State* 


REGULATION oF Travet or Soviet Orriciats in THE Unrrep States 


On January 15 the Soviet Government greatly increased its pre- 
vious travel restrictions on American officials in the USSR. The 
history and nature of these restrictions, which have existed since 
1941, are described in Annex L.* 

The Department of State considers that the time has now come 
to regulate the travel of Soviet officials in the United States not on 
a security basis but solely on the basis of reciprocity in the treat- 


ment accorded to official representatives of each government by 
the receiving state. The suggested method of application of this reg- 
ulation is set forth in a draft note to the Soviet Ambassador at 
Washington, which forms Annex II of this memorandum.’ Our reg- 
ulation will apply only to Soviet official personnel assigned to the 
Embassy in Washington, to Soviet newspaper correspondents whose 
place of work is Washington and to Soviet personnel of Amtorg in 
New York. 

Although the proposed regulation of the travel of Soviet person- 
nel in the United States is less onerous than the restrictions ap- 
plied to American officials in the USSR, the Department has draft- 
ed the proposed note with the purpose of maintaining a flexible po- 
sition which would enable us to forbid a proposed journey by a 
Soviet official, if such were thought expedient in the light of Soviet 
restrictive practices on our official personnel in Moscow. Ambassa- 
dor-designate Kennan has approved this proposed procedure and 
has expressed the desire to be given the authority, if the occasion 





‘Documentation in Department of State files indicates that an earlier draft of this 
paper was prepared in the Office of Eastern European Affairs and served as the 
basis for discussion at the Secretary of State's daily staff meeting on Jan. 31, 1952, 
as requested by the Secretary 

*Annex I is not printed here, but see footnote 3, above 

‘Annex II is not printed here, but see footnote 3, above 
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arises after his arrival in the Soviet Union, to inform Soviet au- 
thorities that a relaxation in Soviet travel restrictions will be met 
by a relaxation in the regulation of travel placed by this Govern- 
ment on Soviet official personnel in Washington. 

The Department has informed the Unitea states Deputy on the 
NATO Council of Deputies in London of this proposed action and 
has instructed him to inform his colleagues of the measure being 
contemplated. He has been instructed to say that while a final 
United States Government position has not yet been reached, we 
would like to obtain from the other Deputies an expression of the 
views of their governments whether they intend to regulate the 
travel of Soviet official personnel in their respective countries. 
However, our final action will not be dependent upor any discus- 
sion or decision by the NATO Council of Deputies. 

Secretary Acheson has approved of the procedure for regulating 
the travel of Soviet official personnel in the United States as out- 
lined above. It is desired, however, to have the comments of other 
interested government agencies and their concurrence in the action 
finally taken. 


No. 495 
601 6111/2-1182 


Memorandum by the Secretary of State 


[Wasninoton,]} February 11, 1952. 
MEETING WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Item 2. Travel Regulations on Soviet Personnel’ 

I went over this matter with the President, explaining to him 
what the Government had done to foreign diplomats, the nature of 
our proposed regulations, the fact that they were based on reciproc- 
ity and not security, and why similar restrictions were not at this 
time proposed for Soviet personne! in the United States. 

The President approved. He asked that I address a memorandum 
to him for his files, stating that pursuant to his authorization of 
this morning we would send the attached note regarding regulation 
for travel of personnel to the Soviet Ambassador. We should then 
attach a copy of the note. We should also in the memorandum tell 





'For the antecedents to this issue, see Perkins’ mernorandum, supra 
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him when we would send the note and release the matter to the 
press? 





"In a memorandum of Feb. 14 to the President, Acting Secretary James C. Webb 
explained that the Department would send the note to the Soviet Embassy on Feb 
16 and would announce the action to the press on Feb. 18. Responding to requests 
for delay from several NATO nations, the Department 


mm Lisbon, Feb. 20-25. The note was delivered on Mar. 10 





No. 496 
Editorial Note 


The United States Senate confirmed the nomination of George F. 
Kennan as Ambassador to the Soviet Union on March 13 and 
President Truman announced the appointment the following day. 
Regarding Kennan’'s nomination, see footnotes 1 and 2, Document 
493. For Kennan's brief account of Senate consideration of his nom- 
ination, see Kennan, Memoirs, 1950-1963, pages 106-107. 

Kennan paid an official call on President Truman at the White 
House on April |. No official record of the meeting has been found. 
In his own recollection of the meeting (ibid., page 107), Kennan in- 


dicates that the President gave him “no instructions of any kind”. 

Kennan took the oath of office as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union on April 20. In a statement issued to the press on the occa- 
sion of the oath-taking, Kennan said the following: 


ee ee S 5 ie 5 eee Se 8 Seenans S° pee 
of the U.S. Government within the area of responsibility given to 
me. The Embascy at Moscow is only one small part of the machin- 
ery for the implementation of our foreign policy and its effective- 
ness is always going to depend on the extent to which the Ambas 
sador there bears this in mind and contrives to function as a 
member of a team. The opportunities for service must be deter- 
mined, as in the case of any other di a eee, ee 3 
circumstances, and | cannot foresee at this time. | will be 
happy if the work at Moscow gives me a chance to make a contri- 
bution to the reduction of existi Sane Bee Ee ee 
the international stmamshere. These exe ehiestives 

me urgently desirable and | see no reason why they 

within the realm of ibility, if the desire is reciprocated.” 
partment of State Bulletin, April 21, 1952, page 643) 


According to his account (Memoirs, 1950-1963, page 107), Kennan 
luncheoned with Secritary Acheson on Apri! 2. Acheson was “cor- 
dial but very reserved’ and gave no instructions to Kennan on his 
mission. No official record of this luncheon meeting has been found 
in Department of State files. 
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No. 497 
61161 6-32 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador-designate to the 
Soviet Union (Kennan/" 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,) April 3, 1952. 
Subject: Lencheon Conversation at the Soviet Embassy 
Participants: Ambassador Panyushkin 
Mr. Boris |. Karavaev, Counselor of the Soviet 
Embassy 
Ambassador-designate George F. Kennan 
Richard H. Davis, EE 

I telephoned Ambassador Panyushkin on April 2 to invite him to 
have luncheon with me and one other officer of the Department 
and was met by his counter-invitation that I have luncheon with 
him today at i p m. at the Soviet Embassy, which I accepted. 

We were met at the door of the Embassy by Mr. Myshkov and 
escorted upstairs to the large reception room facing 16th Street 
where Ambassador Panyuchkin and Mr. Karavaev were waiting to 
greet us. During the five minute conversation before luncheon over 
a cocktail seated in the reception room, owr conversation was de- 
voted to climate and meteorological conditions. 

At the luncheon table at which there were only the four of us, 
served by a single maid, the conversation took a more natural, 
practical turn. I had the impression during the course of our con- 
versation at the table and afterwards over coffee that the Soviet 
Ambassador and his Counselor were pleased at the opportunity to 
receive us in this informal fashion and to talk in general about 
things without undue emphasis on political differences. I purposely 
avoided contradicting or entering into a debate with them upon 
some of the ideas they expressed. 

Possibly the chief points of interest in our two hours’ conversa- 
tion, conducted entirely in Russian, were these: 

1) The Ambassador spoke of the shallowness of understanding in 
this country which was prevalent not only among average Ameri- 
cans but even among those intellectually above average with rela- 
tion to the Soviet Union and its purposes. Both he and Mr. Kara- 
pe ea mews dh be plein pe ype ty arate ef men 


selves as Russians had encountered on the part of Americans incre- 
dulity and expressions of “Impossible, where is your beard?” or 





‘Drafted by Davis and read, corrected, and approved by Kennan Kennan’s diary 
(Memoirs, 1950-1963, pp. 107-108) contains a brief description of this luncheon meet- 
ing 
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“Why aren’t you black?” The Ambassador stated with obvious feel- 
ing that he had heard intelligent Americans refer to his country- 
men as “barbarians.” 

This line of thought among other things which the Ambassador 
said revealed that they have become aware and sensitive to those 
reflections of present tensions in the relations between our two 
countries, which they have personally encountered. 

2) The Ambassador talked at some length about “correspond- 
ents” and “journalists”, the former ve Sy my as those who 
wrote down without understanding that which they heard and saw 
and the “journalists” being described as those who observed well 
and understood the implications behind facts and events which 
they were able to interpret for their readers. He then went on to 
refer to Walter Lippman, Arthur Krock and James Reston, about 
whom he seemed to have a respectful opinion. Lippman, he 
thought, was experienced and an independent thinker. He was par- 
ticularly curious about Reston, whose position and qualifications 
a baffled him. 

) The Soviet Ambassador then brought up the recent replies 
made by J. V. Stalin to the questions of certain U.S. newspaper edi- 
tors? and complained that Stalin’s statements were so often 
brushed aside as mere propaganda in this country. He referred in a 
serious tone to Stalin’s statements as “most authoritative—more so 
than those of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs.” 

It may be that, in view of Lippman’s recent articles criticizing 
our reply to the Soviet note on Germany and Stalin’s reply to the 
effect that he considered this an opportune time for the unification 
of Germany, the Ambassador was attempting indirectly to draw me 
out on our attitude toward the German question. He did not press 
the matter when he failed to obtain any reaction. 

4) At about this time, Mr. Karavaev broke in to remark that 
there were not any questions which the Soviet Government was 
not willing to discuss wth us, that the Soviet Government, as it had 
made clear by repeated statements, was willing at any time to 
— upon discussions leading to a settlement of any existing prob- 
ems. 

5) The Ambassador spoke of his service in China with evident 
nostalgia and with warm feeling for the great qualities of the Chi- 
nese people. He revealed that his twenty year old son had always 
had an inclination toward the study of the Chinese and other Sibe- 
rian and was now studying at the Oriental Institute in 
Moscow. His other son, fifteen = old, had always had, on the 
other hand, a penchant for mechanical things although still in the 
8th year class. 


In our conversation I tried and, I think, succeeded in conveying 
the impression that I had no special proposals to make after my 





*On Mar. 31, Stalin replied to four questions submitted to him by a group of 
American editors. In his answers, Stalin indicated that he thought war was no 
closer than it had been two or three years earlier and that a meeting of the heads of 
the great powers might be helpful. For text of the questions and answers. see New 
York Times, Apr. 2, 1952; Documents on American Foreign Relations, 1952, p. 103; or 
Documents (R.L.L.A.) for 1952, p. 224. 
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arrival in Moscow; that the problems between our countries were 
not easy nor quick of solution and that I saw only a long road 
ahead if we were to improve the present atmosphere. 

The Soviet Ambassador obviously had had no time to receive in- 
structions from Moscow as to the conduct of his conversation at our 
luncheon, and it is perhaps for this reason that he himself did not 
attempt to turn it into a political debate. Nevertheless, I thought 
there was a note of relief and even genuine cordiality on the part 
of our Soviet hosts that they could talk with us in this free and 
informal way. Perhaps it was also noteworthy that our hosts, while 
pleasant and hospitable, made no effort to ply us with drinks or 
turn the occasion into one of false conviviality. 





No. 498 
Editorial Note 


Ambassador-designate George F. Kennan arrived by aircraft in 
Moscow on May 6. He called on Soviet Foreign Minister Andrey 
Yanuaryevich Vyshinsky on May 9 to present copies of his letters 
of credence and to request an audience with Nikolay Mikhailovich 
Shvernik, Chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. Chargé Hugh Cummings’ two-sentence report on the meet- 
ing concluded as follows: “Brief non-official conversation of few 
minutes concluded meeting which held in congenial atmosphere.” 
(Telegram 1803 from Moscow, May 10; 123 Kennan, George F.) 

Ambassador Kennan presented his credentials to Chairman 
Shvernik in a formal ceremony on May 14. The text of Ambassador 
Kennan’s formal remarks to Shvernik was a revision by Kennan of 
a text which had been drafted earlier in the Department of State 
and transmitted to the Embassy in Moscow in airgram 165, April 
23. (123 Kennan, George F.) As reported by Kennan in telegram 
1812, May 13, the remarks read as follows: 


mtd have the honor to present to you the letters of recall of my 
eee = r and the letters accrediting me as Ambassador of the 
nited States of America to the Government of Union of Soviet So- 


cialist “The principal 
Rds ve pal purpose of the Government of the United States 
in its relations with the Soviet Government is the peaceful adjust- 
ment of all those specific questions the solution of which requires 
agreement between the two governments. Furthermore, my govern- 
ment wishes to see the removal of the conditions which up to this 
time have impeded normal associations between the citizens of our 
countries. 
“In entering u open ay my 7 as Ambassador of the United States 
of America in Moscow, I am in a position to assure you, and 
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through you other responsible leaders of the Soviet State, that my 
ony as r will be devoted to the promotion of these 
aims. I hope that this activity will meet with the understanding 
and collaboration of the Soviet Government.” 


Kennan telegraphed the following brief description of his meet- 
ing with Shvernik: 


“Presented letters of recall and credence to Shvernik today at 
brief and correct ceremony in pleasant atmosphere. Altho I have 
not yet received written text his reply, it seemed to me to be pat- 
terned closely on my remarks; except that in response my expres- 
sion hope for Sov Govt’s ‘understanding and collaboration’ Shver- 
nik assured me of Presidium’s and Sov Govt’s ‘collaboration’ with- 


out reference to ‘understanding’.” (Telegram 1822 from Moscow, 
May 14; 123 Kennan George F.) 


For Kennan’s own account of the formal presentation ceremony, 
the circumstances and considerations attending the preparation of 
his letter of presentation, and his account of his private conversa- 
tion with Shvernik following the formal ceremony, see Kennan, 
Memoirs, 1950-1963, pages 119-121. 





No. 499 
611.61/5-2252: Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, May 22, 1952—noon. 


1861. I wish to invite attention to scope and significance of 
present violent anti-American campaign being waged by Sov propa- 
ganda machine and to share with Dept certain considerations that 
occur to me in this connection. 

1. In the fortnight since I arrived in Moscow, Sov internal propa- 
ganda outlets have been intensively employed, as Dept is aware, in 
an anti-Amer campaign of extreme violence, centering around bac- 
teriological warfare and prisoners of war issues. The quantitative 
figures on space and time given to the subjects are impressive 
enough. We estimate that on an average well over half entire for- 
eign news sections of major papers have been devoted to these sub- 
jects, not to mention domestic radio programs and other outlets. 
But mere statistics on volume give no adequate idea of violence of 





‘Copies of this telegram were transmitted by Deputy Under Secretary Matthews 
to Secretary of Defense Lovett, Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman Bradley, and CIA Di- 
rector Smith on May 22. 
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this effort. I have had many years of direct exposure to Sov propa- 
ganda, and for nearly three years during the recent war was 
obliged to observe at first-hand workings of the Nazi propaganda 
machine at the peak of its offensiveness, but I must say that I have 
never seen anything to equal in viciousness, shamelessness, men- 
dacity and intensity what is now being done in this country to 
arouse hatred, revulsion and indignation with regard to Americans 
in general and our armed forces in particular. 

As Dept knows, campaign began nearly two months before my 
arrival. (Embtel 1475, March 15 and others?) Prior to middle of 
April the accent was almost exclusively on the bacteriological war- 
fare issue. To my mind it is significant though not to be over-rated, 
that propaganda action on this issue went into high gear immedi- 
ately after the acute Sov reaction to revival of the Katyn issue.* 
With the virtual breakdown of Korean armistice negots on prison- 
ers of war issue, and with what must have been for Commies the 
almost incredible success of the provocations carried out in Kojedo 
prisoner of war camp,* the issue of atrocities against POW’s was 
eagerly added, and woven in with, existing bacteriological warfare 
propaganda. 

Although there has never been a time since the revolution when 
Sov propaganda failed to distort Amer realities, I do not recall any 
propaganda line in the past so clearly calculated as this one to stir 





*Telegram 1475 reported that there was reason to believe that bacteriological war- 
fare charges, which had received full attention in the Soviet press and in subse- 
quent Mecscow mass meetings of protest, were convincing to a considerable portion 
of the Soviet population. It suggested that a VOA effort to counter the germ warfare 
charges should be a matter of prime concern because the campaign in the USSR 
was @ major one. (Microfilm telegram files, Moscow, FY 53) 

5On Sept. 18, 1951, the House of Representatives adopted a resolution establishing 
a select committee to conduct a full and complete investigation of the deaths of as 
many as 15,000 Polish army officers and other leaders in the Katyn Forest near 
Smolensk in the Soviet Union in the spring of 1940. Between October 1951 and early 
June 1952, the Select Committee to Conduct an Investigation and Study of the 
Facts, Evidence, and Circumstances of the Katyn Forest Massacre took testimony in 
the United States and Europe from 81 witnesses and examined hundreds of deposi- 
tions and exhibits. In its findings the Committee concluded unanimously that “the 
Soviet People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs committed the mass murders of the 
Polish officers and intellectual leaders in the Katyn Forest near Smolensk, Russia.” 
The committee also recommended the establishment of an international! tribunal to 
investigate mass executions wherever they might occur. The committee observed si- 
milarities between the fate of Polish officers at Katyn and the possible fate of U.N. 
soldiers captured in Korea. The account of the committee's hearings as set forth in 
seven volumes and the Interim Report of the committee (Report of July 2, 1952; H. 
Rept. No. 2430, 82d Cong., 2d sess.) which contained the findings and conclusions of 
the inquiry, were transmitted to the U.N. Secretary-General on Feb. 10, 1953, by the 
US. Representative; for text of the note transmitting the documents, see American 
Foreign Policy: Basic Documents, 1950-1955, pp. 2143-2144. 

*For documentation on the disturbances occurring at U.N. prisoner of war camps 
in Korea, see vol. xv, Part 1, pp. 449 ff. 
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up hatred and fear of Amers generally. Lip service is still paid to 
social distinctions by vigorous attention to the iniquities of Wall 
Street; but emphasis of this campaign is plainly on Amer armed 
forces, with implication that they represent the habits and procliv- 
ities of Amer people at large; and reckless violence of the slander 
directed against them can best be realized if it be considered that it 
is probably no less in intensity and offensiveness than that directed 
against Ger army at peak of recent war. 

While Sov propagandists in many of their past campaigns have 
shown caution by putting the more violent items in other mouths, 
quoting from theoretically irresponsible press sources, and avoiding 
direct statements by authoritative Sov organs, in present instance 
these restraints seem to have been dropped. Jzvestiya ran a front- 
page editorial yesterday morning flatly accusing the Amer com- 
mand of “mass destruction of innocent women, old people and chil- 
dren” of “utilizing the most fantastic and revolting means for 
achieving their criminal purposes,” of torturing prisoners of war 
with red hot irons, hanging them upside down, pouring water into 
their noses, forcibly tattooing them, forcing them to sign treasona- 
ble statements in blood, etc. There is, I reiterate, no attempt in any 
way to soften or disguise responsibility for these charges which are 
made editorially by a paper the stated publisher of which is the 
Presidium of the Supreme Sov of the USSR. To this we must add 
Malik’s savage statements in the UN, plus such things as Konev’s 
insults in his speech in Praha on Victory Day. I think it important 
to note that before launching this campaign Sov Govt made no at- 
tempt to discuss with us matters at issue or to develop true facts. 

2. So much for the picture. What does it mean? It is not hard to 
find reasons why the Sov leaders, being what they are, conduct 
anti-Amer propaganda. But we must distinguish between routine 
motives which are generally operative and the special consider- 
ations which lead them to undertake a campaign of this violence 
and ruthlessness at this particular time. Major Sov moves rarely 
stem from a single motive. They are rather apt to be result of the 
coincidental focus of a number of considerations on a given action 
at a given time. In the present instance it is not hard to see what 
some of these motives might be. The Katyn massacre is evidently a 
point of pathological sensitivity in Moscow, so much so that one 
suspects it must involve embarrassments of an extremely delicate 
domestic political nature. Revival of this issue by a Congressional 
committee in our country this winter plainly stung the Kremlin 
where it hurt. It is standard Commie tactics when in danger of 
being exposed in one’s own misdoings to go over to the attack with 
great violence and confuse the issue by deluging the opponent with 
every possible sort of countercharge and accusation, and this 
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would be a normal reaction to revival of Katyn. Again the gro- 
tesque success of the provocation on Kojedo must have aroused in 
the Sov mind eager hopes of persuading large masses of people 
here and abroad, particularly in Asiatic countries, that our mili- 
tary authorities had really been guilty of inflicting a regime of 
terror and intimidation on helpless prisoners, and thus of dealing 
an important blow to Amer prestige generally. 

Furthermore, although dipls residing here in the thirties and 
early forties wid have been reluctant to believe that there was 
room for any marked deterioration in atmosphere of Sov-Amer re- 
lations, it must be acknowledged that room did exist and such dete- 
rioration has now taken place. In contrast to robust but relatively 
good-humored attitude of ideological and political competition 
which seemed to mark Sov postures in those days, I sometimes 
think now sense a deep and burning embitterment of which we 
Amers are the main objects. Altho Sov leaders are not normally 
given to emotion, I cannot rule out possibility that such things as 
Grew diary® and other developments capable of giving personal of- 
fense or alarm have had a greater effect than we realized, and that 
we have succeeded in touching deep sources of genuine fury and re- 
sentment in people whose pathological habits of mind render them 
only too quick to suspicion and false conclusions of every kind, and 
whose system of govt makes them vulnerable to any degree of mali- 
cious distortion of information by underlings. 

Yet even these reflections do not to my mind constitute adequate 
explanation for what is here in progress. The prodding about 
Katyn wid normally have led to an angry spluttering of counter- 
charges but hardly anything of this duration and intensity. Hopes 
for a good propaganda effect in Asia by capitalizing on the mass 
destruction weapon issue and on our misfortunes with the POWs 
would justify a steady and vigorous pounding of the drums such as 
we have seen on many occasions, but nothing of this suddenness 
and violence. In addition to this we have puzzling fact that cam- 
paign is being waged with great intensity internally among the Sov 
population as well as abroad. Finally, as far as personal bitterness 
and emotion are concerned, it wid not be in character for the Sov 
leaders to let such feelings drastically affect their action in propa- 
ganda field unless they had in mind some specific program of retri- 
bution to which the propaganda was subsidiary. 

For all these reasons, I think there must be some special motives 
here involved which we here cannot see as of this moment and 
which go beyond the normal springs of Soviet propaganda and be- 





*Reference is presumably to Joseph C. Grew, Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record 
of Forty Years, 1904-1945, in two volumes (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1952). 
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havior. This is view of all senior officers of this mission and of all 
dip] colleagues with whom I have spoken thus far. I wid not like to 
speculate at this time on what their motive cld be. But likelihood 
of their existence seems to mean that we shid observe utmost cau- 
tion and vigilance and shld submit manifestations of Sov policy to 
most searching and concentrated analysis in the coming period. 

3. Finally, the question as to how we handle existing manifesta- 
tions; 

First, altho I have no doubt that much attention and effort have 
been given to this, I wid plead that we re-examine all aspects of 
our governmental! behavior and see whether we cannot contrive to 
present fewer openings and possibilities to the Sov propaganda ma- 
chine just at this time. So long as we do not make clearer than we 
have tc date our general disapproval of the use of all mass destruc- 
tion and inhuman weapons, this gap in our armour is going to be 
exploited by Commie propagandists. I know military experts will 
point out that all these questions are ones of degree, that necessity 
compels us to perfect these weapons, that others are doing the 
same, that many of the weapons have legitimate milit uses, etc. 
This is not what I am talking about. There is a plane of reality and 
a plane of propaganda. The two have little connection; and as long 
as we permit literal and practical reflections about weapons to pre- 
vent us from assuming a clear external posture of abhorrence of 
mass destruction weapons and of determination not use them 
unless they are used against us, we are going to continue to be vul- 
nerable propagandistically on this point. 

Beyond this general consideration there must be things we can 
do in detail and in point of timing to decrease the number of oppor- 
tunities we give to the Sovs. Alleged recent public statements by 
Gen Bullene about our progress in chemical warfare have been 
gleefully seized on here, and it is hard for us to believe that a 
better time cld not have been found for such statements. Unless we 
wish to play into the hands of Sov propagandists I feel we shid be 
extremely careful in official public statements generally about our 
progress in development of chemical and bacteriological weapons, 
and should invariably couple such statements with disclaimers of 
desire to bring suffering to hcipless people. The same applies to 
statements about our milit purpose being “to kill” as many of our 
adversaries as possible, about our units being efficient “killing” 
machines, etc. Aside from fact that our primary milit purpose is 
surely to cause our adversaries to submit rather than to kill them 
for the sake of killing, mere use of such words plays directly into 
the hands of Commie propaganda machine and will continue to be 
ably exploited by them. With regard to bacteriological warfare, our 
general statements have been excellent, but we here have not seen 
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point-by-point refutations of statements allegedly made by captive 
US fliers or of other detailed fabricated evidence which has made 
considerable impression on many people here and presumably else- 
where. As for POW issue, provocation is lesson number one in the 
primer of Commie strategy, and as long as Commie factions within 
these camps are permitted to intrigue, agitate and disturb, and 
word of these happenings continues to reach outside world, we 
must expect Commie propaganda machine to make extremely effec- 
tive use of this issue. 

It wid seem to me that only most vigorous discipline, segregation 
of trouble makers, and isolation of camps generally cld prevent our 
being taken advantage of in this way. 

4. This leaves us with the question of our direct governmental re- 
action to this Sov propaganda effort. We have all become accus- 
tomed to the excesses of Sov propaganda machine and to extensive 
violations of normal courtesy and good form by Sov authorities. 
The question at issue here is whether there is any point beyond 
which we wid not be prepared to let this sort of thing proceed with- 
out protest, and if so where that point lies. 

It is my feeling that differences of degree are important here as 
everywhere, and that we shid not permit Commie leaders to con- 
clude that there are no limits on extent to which they may go in 
abusing our country, spreading falsehoods about us, slandering our 
armed forces, and creating hatred of us here and abroad, without 
reaction on our part. We must remember that the charge of bacte- 
riological warfare is of itself an extremely serious one for them to 
raise in any manner, to say nothing of making it subject of a prop- 
aganda campaign of unprecedented scope and nastiness. Whether 
we shid or can afford to ignore this is a real question. There is a 
certain question of dignity involved in residing and going through 
the motions of representation in a capital where your people, your 
armed forces, and in effect your flag are being subjected daily to a 
deliberate effort of vilification and degradation by the local govt on 
a scale hardly excelled in human history. I realize that it has gen- 
erally been the policy of our govt that our representatives behind 
the iron curtain shid treat this sort of thing with deaf ears and 
bland indifference, and as far as our personal situations are con- 
cerned, we can do this. But we must realize that we are now up 
against about the worst the boys can produce in the propaganda 
field; and I think we must be careful, precisely in this semi-criental 
country, not to permit our presence and silence to be exploited as 
an exhibit to others of our weakness, our lack of pride and dignity, 
and our helplessness in face of insult. 

However, implications of this present campaign go far beyond 
the mere position of a mission in this city and shld be judged ac- 
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cordingly. I do not see how Sov Govt can deny responsibility for 
editorial articles in Izvestiya and it is difficult to think of allega- 
tions more offensive than those which have now been raised with- 
out scruple or inhibition in this sheet. There can be no question 
but that, measured against anything approaching normal stand- 
ards, these charges wid be considered gravely offensive, as wid 
some of the recent statements made by leading Sov figures. 

For the moment I can only recommend these reflections for 
Dept’s consideration. If campaign does not begin to wane at early 
date, I may wish to recommend sharp public statement to Sov 
Govt, for terms of which I wid submit suggestions at appropriate 
time. 

KENNAN 





No. 500 
611 61/5-2252 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET NIACT Moscow, May 22, 1952—noon. 


1862. Eyes only Secretary distribution S/S only. My 1861, May 
22? which went forward today, was designed to bear normal distri- 
bution within govt with attendant risk of leaks. For info of yourself 
and top officials Dept I wish to add following: 

In view situation described in message under reference I propose 
to seek private and confidential interview with Vyshinsky at which 
I would orally and informally describe situation as outlined in 
early part this message; remind him my govt attaches importance 
to my mission here and is awaiting with interest my first com- 
ments and views on Soviet American relations; and endeavor to im- 
press upon him that this business cannot, if continued, be allowed 
read off as just another routine propaganda blast but will have to 
be signalled to Washington as a new and important departure in 
Soviet policy, a departure of serious and menacing importance, of 
which we should have to take most careful account in shaping of 
our own policy. This is not an exaggeration of my view, for the im- 
plications of a continuance of this campaign appear to me both 
drastic and ugly, and I am frank to say that such continuance wid 
force me to conclusions I have heretofore been reluctant to accept. 





‘Copies were transmitted by Matthews to Lovett, Bradley, and Smith on May 22. 
? Supra. 
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Vyshinsky is not likely to give me any satisfactory answer, and 
the payoff will be visible only from the propaganda output in ensu- 
ing days. If there is no change, and camp«e’gn continues undimin- 
ished, I wld propose to approach Department again, not referring 
to this present message, and suggest text of formal communication 
to be addressed to Soviet Govt and made public. This would be a 
protest note, pointing out unprecedented violence of campaign and 
disturbing conclusions which must be drawn from it and fixing re- 
sponsibility on Soviet Govt for deliberate poisoning of international 
a ' 
I feel, for several reasons, that I should ask for this appointment 
with Vyshinsky during present week. Unless I hear to contrary 
from Department, therefore, I shall put in request before close of 
business Friday. Would much welcome any views or suggestions 
Department may have. 

KENNAN 





No. 501 


611 61/5-2252 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


TOP SECRET WasnHincTon, May 22, 1952—8:09 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

815. For the Amb. We agree desirability ur seeing Vyshinsky as 
proposed urtels 1861 and 1862 May 22. We presume that you have 
considered advisability postponing approach to early next week in 
view possibility misinterpretation or Sov exploitation of mtg this 
weekend so close in advance scheduled signature ceremonies in 
Eur.* However we will leave timing to your discretion. 

We presume you do not intend use exact language contained ur 
1861 with Vyshinsky. We feel important avoid giving him impres- 
sion that we wid be committed to any action by developments 
which are subject of ur démarche or by fact of ur representations. 
Obviously we wid avoid implications of any threat or ultimatum 
which could be exploited. 





‘Drafted by Barbour (EUR/EE), cleared in substance with Secretary Acheson, 
Matthews (G), Bohlen (C}, and Bonbright (EUR), and signed by Barbour for the Sec- 
ee ey ee ee ee and Smith on May 


a 
*Reference is presumably to formal signature ceremonies in Bonn on May 26 by 





ports fact ur mtg we will say visit first substantive talk with Vy- 
shinsky since presentation ur credentials and conversation in line 
purposes you expressed in statement to Shvernik.* 


ACHESON 








No. 502 
61161/5- 2452 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, May 24, 1952—2 p. m. 
1872. Kentel. No distribution, eyes only S/S. ReDeptel 815, May 
22.' I had not realized when I sent my 1862" that signature of con- 
tractuals was so close upon us. In general I had hoped to call on 
Vyshinsky at least two or three times a month, whether or not I 
had instructions, in order that I could be in a position to say that I 
was in regular contact with him and that no single visit would be 
interpreted as “news”. I would have liked to have made first of 
these visits at this time and to have spoken to him along lines out- 
lined in my telegram under reference. But in view of delicate situa- 
tion in connection with German position, I shall hold off for the 
moment and not ask for appointment until it is clearer when sign- 
ing of contractuals will take place and when Soviet reaction may 
be expected. I have worked out a line to take with Vyshinsky on 
first suitable occasion which I think fully meets points raised in ref 

tel and will use it when and if such occasion presents itself.* 
KENNAN 





' Supra. 

*Document 500. 

‘In telegram 1905, May 30, Kennan further defined his attitude on a possible 
meeting with Vyshinsky The telegram reads: 

“I have not wanted to ask for appointment with Vyshinsky these past days, partly 
because of German developments, partly because Brit Amb was asking for one and | 
did not want to confuse my purposes with his. 

“I fear time has now passed for visit and statement to Vyshinsky along lines out- 
lined my 1862. Whatever observations | might have made in role of shocked new- 
comer would now begin to have hollow ring, and in view present violence of anti- 
Amer campaign am inclined to feel it would not be dignified to speak to Sov avu- 
thorities unless initiative came from them or | had something specific to communi- 
cate.” (611.61/5-3052) 
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611 61/2282 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


TOP SECRET Wasnincton, May 30, 1952—10:47 a. m. 

829. Points raised in ur 1861 May 20 | 22)" receiving most careful 
consideration in Dept. We have for some time been exploring vari- 
ous courses of action re BW campaign which wid help meet needs 
of situation and perhaps in some degree serve purpose of public 
statement suggested last para urtel. One approach which we think 
has some promise wid be to counter Commie charges BW in Kor 
through initiative in UN. This cld be done in SC, where we cid 
almost certainly force Sovs to veto res proposing impartial Comm 
of inquiry (possibly composed of India and Swed) to investigate 
charges with aid of scientists of iavernat! reputation and other ex- 
perts, Comm to be grenied freedom of movement in areas con- 
cerned. Fol expected veto, we may offer another res condemning 
Commies for blocking impartial investigations and undermining 
UN efforts maintain internat] peace and security by continuing 
spread false charges. Sovs wid undoubtedly veto second res as well. 

Opportunity for such action will arise when Malik assumes SC 
presidency June and when first report Disarmament Comm comes 
before SC. As you know, in Disarmament Comm Malik has made 
long speeches on BW question. If as we expect, Malik repeats 
Commie charges in SC when it considers Disarmament Comm 
Report, we cld counter these charges by introducing separate 
agenda item leading to formulation above res. 

Alternative possibility wid be to take initiative in advance SC 
debate on Disarmament Comm Report, submitting our proposal for 
SC inquiry without delay. 

Decision on foregoing wid depend inter alia on fol factors: 

(1) Is Commie campaign tapering off and will our initiative serve 
revive it? Our estimate is that campaign will not die down and on 

may increase in intensity 
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ities, continuation of armis negots, etc. We do not believe we wid 
find such a discussion unduly harmful at present. 
(3) Wid our friends in SC and other states with forces in Kor sup- 
Eeetained by consultation We are informally consulting British 
obtained by consultation. We are informally consulting British 


Before making decision on foregoing, we wid appreciate ur 
urgent comment. 
Bruce 





No. 504 
16) © 5 4052 Telegrarr 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, May 30, 1952—8 p. m. 

1906. Department has by now received detailed accounts of 
Soviet releases on hate-America meeting held last night in Hal] of 
Columns, most solemn of Sov settings for public events, only one 
block from Embassy. At this meeting anti-American campaign 
reached a new crescendo. Its tenor and violence can be judged from 
my 1902 May 30,' and require no further comment from me. This 
meeting will presumably be followed by corresponding meetings in 
communities thruout Sov Un, which means that we are in for some 
days and weeks more, at minimum, of this intense abuse. 

This raises again the question of whether, and if so how, our govt 
should react to this development. I have reviewed this situation 
again today with senior officers of the Emb and in looking at it we 
have tried to leave aside the personal feelings with which no Amer- 
ican can fail to be affected who has to live under immediate impact 
of this incredible torrent of abuse and falsehood. Even then, I 
cannot be sure that our opinions are wholly unaffected by this ex- 
perience. 

We are aware that there is probably strong element of provoca- 
tion in this campaign and that it is vitally important for our govt 
at this stage to remain utterly calm and not play in any way into 
hands of people who would love to provoke us into an angry or de- 
fensive posture. There is much to be said for thesis that it would be 
best to ignore situation in belief that these acts will operate to con- 
demn their authors more strongly than their objects. However, 
campaign is surely beginning to have real effect and this revelation 





'Not printed 
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of the incredible lengths to which the Kremlin is prepared to go in 
poisoning minds of Sov populations is an important factor, new in 
degree if not in character, which | feel we will have to weigh care- 
fully in all our calculations about the Sov Un. This being the case, 
it seems to me we must say something to indicate this, if our policy 
is to be wholly understandable to other people. In whatever we say 
it is important that we manage to elevate both the tone of our ut- 
terance and the platform of its delivery to a plane which will 
wholly distinguish if from what is being said on other side, also 
that we allow it to appear not in nature of an answer to Sov propa- 
gandists on charges they have raised, but rather as a reminder to 
the world of the significance this slanderous campaign must 
assume in the mind of any thoughtful person. My own preference, 
therefore, would be for a public statement to be made by the Presi- 
dent on specially arranged occasion and surrounded with maxi- 
mum solemnity, in order that it may carry as far as possible. Its 
force should not be diminished by too much interpretive fill-in at 
lower levels in our govt, but we should see to it that all mass media 
are well provided at time of statement with texts of Sov statements 
illustrating nature of campaign, which speaks for itself. 

As for content, I have in mind something along following line: 


“In past three months leaders and govt of Sov Un have seen fit 


to direct against people, armed forces and Govt of US a propaganda 
campaign of a violence, scurrilousness and shamelessness without 


t even among the numerous sorry examples that the world 

had in recent years of deliberate and unscrupulous governmen- 

tal . They have done this not only thru propaganda out- 

lets for they might attempt to disclaim formal ibility, 
Pat alo thew sateen of prominent Soy res and 


advancing them. On the con 
in the full knowledge a ore 


- goth hy oo tang 
as alll Gn ee ae a decision in t state of world 
affairs. It will be evident to everyone that these reasons 
are, they could not possibly be ones compatible with any real con- 
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cern for world peace or with any desire to improve the internation- 
al situation generally. 

For its own part, the US Govt cannot ignore the significance of 
these actions on the part of the Sov leaders. On the other hand, it 
will not permit itself to be provoked by feeling of irritation or dis- 
gust into departing one jot from the path it has been successfully 
following in its resolve to see that peace is preserved and that the 
free world remains free.”’ 


If a public statement should be made, a copy of it should be offi- 
cially communicated in some manner or other to Sov Govt, possibly 
thru Sov Amb Washington, with appropriate oral comments. 

We feel that in view of high level Sov propaganda which will pre- 
sumably follow this Moscow mass meeting any statement by us 
should be made promptly if it is to strike while iron is hot. There- 
fore, unless step could be promptly taken, this recommendation 
would lose its validity.” 

KENNAN 





*In telegram 1909 from Moscow, May 31, Ambassador Kennan observed that De- 
partment telegram 829, May 30, had been partially answered by the message print- 
ed here. Telegram 1909 continued as follows: 

“Our initiative unlikely increase intensity and extent new version ‘hate-America’ 
campaign which would seem to have achieved unsurpassed heights virulence. It 
would be difficult to imagine campaign being stepped up further unless Politburo or 
some of its members should join in personally giving it authority their voices which 
thus far they have not done (except by their uncomplaining presence at Marshal 
Govorov’ May Day tirade). Our estimate is that campaign will continue much along 
lines March BW campaign for at least a couple of weeks. This morning's press, as 
expected, reports meetings Leningrad, Minsk yesterday. This follows BW campaign 
pattern. Mass mtgs will probably spread throughout country and be duly reported 
in central press. If BW routine followed, USSR mass mtgs will provide starting 
point for spate of articles in all types of journals with radio repeats and probably 
extension mass mtgs to satellites with consequent reporting here. 

“I do not see any incompatibility between suggestion made my reftel and that of 
Dept reftel. This, it would seem, would not in any way be detrimental Security 
Council approach.” (611.61/5-3152) 
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611 61/6-552: Telegram 
The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, June 5, 1952—6:13 p. m. 


846. Re Embtel 1906.2 We have been deeply impressed by ur 
series tels re present intensity Sov propaganda attacks on US. Ur 
suggestion of Presidential statement on subj has been given careful 
consideration with full realization weight ur opinion in matter. 

However, as we see it, Sov campaign among other things de- 
signed (1) by maximum provocativeness to intimidate Free World 
opinion through general increase in tensions and war of nerves at 
this particular time, and (2) by singling out US as target to sepa- 
rate US from its Free World Allies and polarize issues toward bilat- 
eral US-USSR conflict. If such is case, special statement at Presi- 
dential level might play into Sov hands by (1) increasing apprehen- 
sions in certain quarters of opinion where fear already exists of ex- 
cessive US combativeness and (2) tending to accept and accentuate, 
by its unilateral nature, Sov contention that lines are drawn direct- 
ly between Moscow and Wash. 

In circumstances, on balance, we are inclined to prefer action in 
UN along line Deptel 829° on which now awaiting reaction UK 
before exploring with other friendly SC members. As you indicate 
final para ur 1909* this wid not be incompatible ur suggestion and 
wid not preclude later Presidential statement if that course shld 
subsequently appear desirable.*® 

ACHESON 





‘Drafted by Barbour and Henry (EUR/EE) and cleared by Bohlen (C), Matthews 
(G), Nitze (S/P), Hickerson (UNA), Jessup (S/A), and Phillips (P). Secretary Acheson 
signed the telegram. 

2 


*Document 503. 

*See footnote 2, supra. 

‘In telegram 1971, June 9, Ambassador Kennan observed: “Fully appreciate force 
of considerations invoked in Dept's 846 re possible US statement about Sov propa- 
ganda campaign and gladly concede best course may be to remain silent.” (611.61/6- 
952) 
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No. 506 
Secretary's Memoranda, lot 53 D 444 
Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET [WASHINGTON,] June 6, 1952. 
Subject: Visit of Soviet Ambassador Panyushkin 
Participants: The Secretary 

Mr. Alexander S. Panyushkin, Soviet Ambassador 

Mr. Walworth Barbour, Office of Eastern European 

Affairs 
Mr. Alexander Logofet, TC 
Mr. Anatoli G. Myshkov, Soviet interpreter 
Ambassador Panyushkin called, by appointment made at his re- 

quest, at 12:30 p. m., June 6. He stated that he is being recalled to 
take up another assignment and in leaving Washington wished to 
pay his farewell courtesy visit.' I expressed my appreciation for his 
call and wished him well in his future appointments. I added that 
the President had just given his agreement to the appointment of 
Mr. Zarubin, the Ambassador’s successor, and that Ambassador 
Kennan in Moscow was being instructed appropriately to notify the 
Soviet Foreign Office.? I inquired whether the Ambassador intend- 
ed to inform the press that he was departing permanently or 
merely on leave. He thanked me for the expeditious action on Mr. 
Zarubin’s agreement and suggested that in the circumstances he 
should inform the press that his departure is permanent. I said 
that we would probably confirm Mr. Zarubin’s appointment to the 
press shortly after Ambassador Kennan had had time to notify the 
Soviet Government. 





‘Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin called Ambassador Kennan to the Foreign 
Ministry on the afternoon of June 4 and informed him that Ambassador Panyush- 
kin was being withdrawn as Soviet Ambassador and that the Soviet Government re- 
quested agrement for Georgiy Nikolayevich Zarubin, then Soviet Ambassador to the 
United Kingdom. (Telegram 1931 from Moscow, June 4; 601.6111/6-452) 

*Ambassador Kennan was so informed in telegram 847, June 6. (601.6111/6-452). 

At his news conference on June 13, President Truman was asked why the ap- 
pointment of Zarubin had been accepted before it was clear whether he had been 
involved in the Katyn massacre of Polish officers. The President explained in reply 
as follows: 

“It is customary, though, when a country asks the acceptance of any ambassador, 
he is accepted. There is never a question of any we send to them. It's a matter of 
courtesy. The country has a right to pick its own representatives. We don’t pick 
them for them”. (Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Harry S. 
Truman, 1952, p. 418) 
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I then said I had one further word.* While we desire that a 
friendly atmosphere prevail between our two countries, unfortu- 
nately the situation at present is not what we could wish. In par- 
ticular, I would appreciate it if he would inform his government 
that we are deeply concerned at the virulence of the present anti- 
American campaign now being waged by the Soviet Government. 
The campaign is of such unprecedented violence as to indicate un- 
usual significance and, while we are unaware of what lies behind 
it, its significance seems clearly to have serious implications. At 
any rate, it is inconsistent with the various Soviet statements to 
the effect that the Soviet Government desires to improve relations 
between our two countries. Rather it clearly has the effect which it 
appears designed to have of increasing tensions. 

The Ambassador asked whether I could specify exactly what I 
had in mind. I noted the charges in the Soviet press and other 
propaganda media that the US is employing bacteriological and 
chemical warfare in Korea. 

The Ambassador said he would inform his government but if I 
wished an expression of his views he could say that the Soviet 
press is a free press and confines itself to factual reporting; that 
various commissions had examined the charges under reference 
and that on its part the American press, as well as other Ameri- 
cans holding official positions, was equally critical of the Soviet 
Government. He expanded his remarks, mentioning especially the 
efforts in which certain Congressmen are engaged to place the 
blame for the “Hitlerite Katyn massacre” on the Soviets. He added, 
however, that it is the policy of the Soviet Government to foster 
friendly relations with the US and, with reference to some of my 
recent speeches, stated that the Soviet Government believes differ- 
ences could be settled by negotiation. 

I said that I would like to be able to accept his statement as to 
the attitude of the Soviet Government but that unfortunately I was 
unable to do so. I said, however, that I also favor the negotiation of 
issues but reiterated my request that the specific matter I had 
raised with him be brought to his government's attention together 
with my view that we could not but regard it as of serious signifi- 
cance.‘ 





*The points that follow were raised first at the Secretary's daily staff meeting on 
the morning of June 6 and were refined in a memorandum by Barbour (EUR/EE) 
for the Secretary. (611.61/6~-652) 

*A summary of the last paragraphs of this memorandum was transmitted to the 
Embassy in Moscow for Kennan in telegram 858, June 10. (611.61/6-1052) 
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611 61/6-652 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State (Matthews)' 


SECRET Moscow, June 6, 1952. 


Dear Doc: In my recent telegram about the present Soviet anti- 
American campaign (May 22)? I stated that I was not prepared to 
speculate at that time on the special motives that might have given 
rise to the peculiar violence and timing of this recent manifesta- 
tion of Soviet policy. Since sending that telegram I have naturally 
continued to give the subject study and thought. While I do not yet 
feel in a position to put down in telegraphic form any conclusions 
for general distribution in the Government, I thought it might be 
useful for yourself and others in the Department if I were to try to 
review for you in this letter the present stage of my own thoughts 
about this matter. 

Please bear in mind that in what I am about to say I am not 
dealing with those well-known and routine impulses which have 
caused the Soviet Communists as a matter of general policy to dis- 
tort and degrade the image of America before the eyes of their own 
people over the entire thirty-five years of their exercise of power. 
What I am speaking of here is specifically the present campaign, 
and I am trying to get at the reasons for its extraordinary violence 
and its timing. 

I might also stress, by way of preface, that it is no easy thing to 
take this outrageous and provocative propaganda material, perme- 
ated as it is with the smell of a vicious and shameless mentality, 
and subject it to a calm and dispassionate analysis. In doing so, | 
feel as I think the medical scientist must feel when setting out to 
examine some of the less savory manifestations of illness in the 
human body: it is unpleasant, but the interests of scientific truth 





‘In a letter of June 7 to Matthews, Kennan suggested that distribution of this 
letter be limited to the following: Acheson, Bruce, Bohlen, Nitze, the Office of East- 
ern European Affairs, and Smith. Kennan was concerned about the security of this 
letter and observed: “I would not be worried about accurate leaks from it, but inac- 
curate ones could do a great deal of harm.” (611.61/6-752) 

In a letter of July 1, Matthews briefly responded to the letter printed here. The 
operative portion of Matthew's letter reads: 

“I want to write briefly to acknowledge belatedly the receipt of your extremely 
interesting letter of June 6 regarding the Soviet anti-American campaign. | followed 
your request with regard to its distribution quite literally and have confined it 
pretty much to those listed in your letter of June 7, with the addition of Jimmy 
Dunn and two or three others in the Department. Chip is, I believe, working up 
some commen‘s on the substance of the letter.”’ (611.61/6-652) 

*Document 499. 
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demand it. I can only hope that I have been able to put revulsion 
and indignation far enough aside, and to have arrived at something 
like a detached judgment. 

Of the various hypotheses that have been advanced among for- 
eign observers here with respect to the motivation of this cam- 
paign, the following seem to me to be the one that warrant our 
most careful attention: 


(1) That the Kremlin considers that the ~~ state of popular 
morale throughout the Communist-controlled area, as marked by 
such things as the attitudes of the Communist war prisoners in 
Korea, the continued defections of individuals in the satellite area, 
the difficulty of raising reliable military forces in Eastern Germa- 
ny, and the general apathy of the Soviet population itself toward 
international problems, is simply not adequate for the strains of 
the situation in which Soviet policy is now proceeding, and has con- 
cluded that a drastic must be done to stir people up to a 
at nag enthusiasm for the severe tensions which this policy in- 
volves. 

(2) That the Kremlin foresees some more severe test of political 
morale in the Soviet and satellite areas looming up in the near 
future, and is setting about to steel the population for these antici- 
pated eventualities, whatever they may be. 

(3) That there has been some internal disagreement in influen- 
tial circles here over problems of policy toward the United States 
and that the violence of this present campaign represents the char- 
acteristically crude and ruthless expression of the victory of one 
group over another; and 

(4) That the campaign stands in some connection with my ap- 
pointment and arrival here, and with the possibility that a time 
might be approaching when confidential discussions between our 
two governments on what would be considered here the “real” 
plane, as opposed to the plane of propaganda exc aimed at 
ony —— , would be in order, or would at least be suggested 

y our s 


Before commenting on these hypotheses individually, let me 
point out that they are not in any sense mutually exclusive. More 
than one of them might actually have some reality. 


L. 


With respect to the first of these hypotheses, namely that there 
is a generally unsatisfactory state of popular morale in this coun- 
try and in the Communist areas and that the campaign is designed 
to combat this situation, I can only say that I think there is much 
evidence which points in this direction. The Soviet leaders can ob- 
viously not be really satisfied with the state of political morale at 
the present time in any of the satellite areas or in the Soviet 
Union. This situation in the satellite areas requires no comment. 
But even in the Soviet Union itself there is evidence of a continu- 
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ation of the widespread political apathy and skepticism that have 
marked the state of mind of the predominant part of the Soviet 
public ever since the purges (except at that time when national 
feelings were touched by the German invasion and the subsequent 
elation of victory). The continued prevalence of this slate of mind 
cannot be agreeable to the Kremlin. 

It is interesting to note that the domestic anti-American propa- 
ganda, to judge by its content, is not aimed in any sense at influen- 
tial and responsible party circles. Marxist concepts, or even 
thoughts remotely connected with Marxist theory, seem to have 
only the most unimportant and peripheral place in this campaign. 
The emphasis has been on stirring up a sheet physical loathing of 
Americans per se, as people, and above all as soldiers. Pravda, pos- 
sibly itself somewhat shocked at the realization of the ideological 
emptiness that has characterized the campaign, ran an editorial on 
June 4 the purpose of which was evidently to instill into it a more 
pronounced ideological tinge; but even this was not very impres- 
sive. The campaign, Pravda cautioned, is really against American 
ideology—by implication, therefore, not against America as a 
nation. The American ideology, it seems, now consists of Fascist 
racial prejudice (racism), the cult of brute force, and the hatred of 
other peoples. It represents, Pravda explains, weakness and loss of 
faith on the part of the American imperialists in themselves and in 
the capitalist system. Such an ideology, we are allowed to infer, 
calls for an ideological response. But the response which Pravda 
continues to try to evoke on the part of the Soviet citizen, and this 
is the point I wish to emphasize, is not an ideological one—it is not 
one of serene and contemptuous contemplation of the inevitable 
evil workings of capitalism as seen from the infallible vantage 
point of a proper Marxist understanding of the laws of human soci- 
ety—it is rather, to use Pravda’s own words, one of “hatred”, “re- 
sistance” and “enraged protest”. Plainly what Pravda has in mind 
here is macs feeling. The campaign is not addressed to the views of 
responsible and sophisticated party circles. 

It is true that in this campaign particular use is made of those 
media that reach the Soviet intelligentsia. This may be partly 
simply to convert people not yet converted and thought to be in 
particular need of conversion; but it may also be to invoke the avu- 
thority of these circles to support a thesis aimed at a wider audi- 
ence. There is evidence of severe pressure being brought to bear on 
the artistic and literary community to join in the campaign and to 
lend it the support of their voices—the theory apparently being 
that if gentle and sophisticated people of this sort can also be made 
to appear full of flaming indignation, ordinary folk will conclude 
that “there must be something in it”. I would not wish to imply 
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that there is not a serious concern for the state of mind of the cul- 
tural and intellectual figures themselves, per se: I am sure there is. 
But underlying it is always an appreciation of the high respect in 
which the cultural circles are held by the broader Soviet public, 
and a recognition that greater effect can often be produced these 
days on the popular mind here by the relatively subtle impulses of 

masked as art and literature than by the flat appeals 
of governmental propaganda, to which so many people have 
become inured and indifferent. The marked attention now paid to 
the cultural world by the Kremlin propagandists may well be a 
tribute to the degree of influence this world has come to enjoy, as 
the more direct means of reaching and twisting public understand- 
ing have gradually been abused, and their own possibilities de- 
stroyed, by the professional propagandists. 

All in all, I think we can say that there is underlying all the ca- 
cophony of this hate campaign, a note of real concern over the 
apathy, and sometimes latent disaffection, of large masses of people 
in the Communist world—not a concern connected with any fears 
of revolt or civil disobedience (overt obedience is no problem), but a 
concern lest the existence of this state of affairs be progressively 
exposed by events in the cold war, as it already has been in Korea, 
and come to affect the minds of people and the course of events 
further afield. The future of Asia, in particular, surely deperis in 
the Kremlin's view—on those who are now the waverers in the Asi- 
atic countries not yet committed; and for Moscow it is vitally im- 
portant that these latter not be astonished and estranged, and a 
band wagon movement set off, by signs of apathy or disaffection on 
the part of the peoples within the Communist orbit. 

I think, therefore, that we cannot wholly reject this first hypoth- 
esis. We must, on the contrary, recognize that it certainly plays 
some part in the general pattern of Soviet motivation today. The 
question is only: what part? And is it the only motive? 

I would doubt that it can be the only motive. This unsatisfactory 
state of morale has existed in the Communist area for several 
years. If the Kremlin were sure that the strains of the immediate 
future were not going to be greater than those of the immediate 
past, a campaign of this violence would hardly have been justified 
at the present time. 


II. 


This brings us to the second point: Are the Soviet leaders looking 
forward to something they expect to see happen in the near future 
which will put greater strains on popular morale in the Communist 
world than the events of the last two or three years? This hypothe- 
sis, plainly the most ominous of them all, is the one probably most 
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widely entertained among foreign observers, and it demands re- 
spectful and minute scrutiny. 

We must begin, I think, by recognizing that there is no indica- 
tion here that the Soviet leaders are planning to launch a major 
war by an overt offensive action of their own in the near future, or 
that they really think the outbreak of such a war might be immi- 
nent from other causes. Let me elucidate: they may feel that our 
policies tend inevitably toward war, and may therefore regard war 
as inevitable unless our “contradictions” catch up with us and 
weaken us in good time; but that is different from regarding war as 
imminent. It is true that if they thought war imminent, one of the 
things they might well do would be to launch a campaign of just 
this nature, for obvious reasons. However, this is by no means the 
only thing they would do. There are a number of other steps they 
might be expected also to take in such a contingency. Of these 
other steps we here have seen no evidence; and I think it unlikely, 
despite our isolation in Moscow, that all these steps could be taken 
without our receiving any inkling of them. And even in the field of 
psychological preparation this sort of hate campaign, useful as its 
effects might be from the standpoint of the regime, would hardly 
alone be enough to condition the population for immense changes 
in government policy and in the condition of their lives that an- 
other war would involve. 

On the other hand, we cannot ignore the disturbing fact that the 
most obvious purpose of such a campaign—the one which might 
normally be supposed to underlie an effort of this sort—would be to 
instill into the minds of the Soviet and satellite peoples a degree of 
hatred and resentment for the United States which would be capa- 
ble, so to speak, of bearing weight. And what could this “weight”’ 
be? Presumably, some sort of demands on the part of the regime 
for loyal support in a course which might otherwise be expected to 
appear to people as drastic, arbitrary, unwarranted, perhaps even 
excessively violent and cruel. Can we conceive of a future course 
answering to this description and still stopping short of war? 

The pattern of Soviet intentions in Europe seems to me to be not 
too unclear. The trump cards of the Kremlin are: (1) use of the 
French Communist Party at any possible moment to disrupt unity 
and effectiveness of the Western coalition, and (2) eventual use of 
the East German Communist regime to break the Western position 
in Berlin, thus producing a German civil war a la Korea, in which 
the Atlantic Pact as well as West German forces could be exhaust- 
ed and perhaps defeated while the direct military assets of the 
Soviet Union would be held in reserve. The Kremlin seems already, 
as a reaction to its failure to impede progress toward the German 
contractuals and EDC, to have raised the level of boldness and 
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recklessness with which it is willing to dispose over these European 
assets. But the French Communist card is one which, aside from 
the fact that it seems already to have been tried and failed, could 
hardly be expected to lead to war. The East German card, if it is 
not to be frivolously and prematurely sacrificed, will take some 
time to develop to a point where it can really be played to full 
effect. What could, of course, lead to war at an early date would be 
premature, abrupt and rash pressures against Berlin at the present 
time, involving direct Soviet responsibility. But Moscow surely 
knows this. If it expected to follow such a policy it would have to 
reckon with the immediacy of a major war involving its own 
forces—and, as indicated above, there is no broad pattern of evi- 
dence that it does. But if it does not expect to follow such a policy, 
why the steeling of the Soviet population through a hate cam- 
paign? 

For these reasons, I find it difficult to believe that this propagan- 
da campaign has been launched in particular contemplation of, and 
by way of preparation for, anything expected by the Kremlin to 
happen in Europe. It seems to me more likely that if it is pointed 
toward any specific expected development at all, it is one in the 
Asiatic area. The terms in which it is conducted seem to direct at- 
tention in this direction. But what could such a development be? 
Only, it would appear, some new phase of the Korean war, perhaps 
involving the use of new and unusually cruel tactics or devices on 
the Communist side, but still expected to produce consequences 
short of the emergence of a state of outright warfare between the 
Soviet Government and the United States. 

I must say that I find it difficult to picture precisely what such a 
development could consist of—what it would look like. For this 
reason I am not satisfied with this second hypothesis. When one 
analyzes it to the end, one gets nowhere—unless one assumes that 
the Soviet leaders are really counting on an early outbreak of war 
and have successfully concealed from all of us the measures they 
would have to take to be ready for such a contingency. This, I 
think unlikely. 


ITI. 


The third hypothesis, namely that this campaign reflects the out- 
come of some policy struggle within the Kremlin, seems to me to 
be one that might conceivably account for its abruptness and vio- 
lence. But there is simply no real evidence of anything of this sort. 
We have no grounds to believe that such differences and hesita- 
tions as might recently have existed within the Politburo with re- 
spect to policy toward the United States have been of such serious- 
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ness and intensity that the victory of one faction would be apt to 
be signalled to the country in this striking way. 

All indications point to the likelihood that the central foreign 
policy question agitating the highest circles here in recent months 
has been that of the degree of stability of the Western coalition: 
the extent, that is, to which—in the absence of a major war—it 
may be expected that the strength of the non-Communist world 
will be sapped by internal factors such as rivalries and disagree- 
ment among its major components; colonial disaffection, economic 
strains resulting from excessive investment, and a possible major 
economic crisis in the United States springing from what Commu- 
nists would consider the basic defects of the capitalist system. The 
indications are that to date such questions continue to be answered 
in the Kremlin in a generally hopeful vein. The prevailing view 
seems still to be that the visible or likely rifts in the capitalist 
world are indeed serious enough not only to assure eventual victo- 
ry to the Communist camp, but to justify its leaders for the time 
being in continuing, and restricting themselves to, a policy of mili- 
tant political attack, stopping just short of the initiation of provoca- 
tion of a new general war. 

Let me spell this out in a little greater detail, for it is a subject 
on which we cannot afford to risk any misunderstandings. | would 
not like to give the impression from what has just been said that 
the members of the Politburo have Leen able to trace out for them- 
selves a clear and consistent line of thoxght and policy in this com- 
plicated problem of “war or no-war’’. Their own position today con- 
tains certain plain contradictions and dilemmas themselves. They 
appear (and perhaps wisely) not even to try to solve them. They 
allow them to emerge quite frankly in their ideological articles. On 
the one hand, they assert that capitalism is undergoing an internal 
crisis of final and mortal import from which, in the long run, it 
will not be able to recover through its own resources. True, they 
take pains to point out that this is not the same sort of crisis Marx 
talked about—not the same one that prevailed up to 1917—but a 
new phase characterized and made possible only by the develop- 
ment of Soviet power. This proviso is important to the Kremlin. 
Without it there would be no justification for the constant pres- 
sures maintained against the non-Communist world by the Stalin- 
ist political movement. Failure to insist on it would play into the 
hands of Titoist factions in other countries, who would say: “If the 
collapse of capitalism is inevitable from internal causes, then we do 
not require the authority and help of you Russians—either for its 
overthrow or its replacement”. This proviso does not state that the 
helpful ministrations by Soviet power to the decline and death of 
capitalist power must always remain “short of war” or that the 
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Soviet armed forces should have no part in them. It admits the pos- 
sibility of “wars of liberation” and of “defense against wars of ag- 


. 


fects in their own system and by their fateful and significant fail- 
ure (now heavily emphasized in Soviet thinking) to understand the 
way in which political action must be intermingled with military 
action if the latter is to produce effective results. 

It is plainly on this question of timing—the question whether 
capitalism will try to launch its last desperate attack before or 
after it has been extensively weakened by internal causes—that 
the determination of Soviet policy today must rest. Obviously, up to 
the present day hope must have continued to exist in the Kremlin 
that capitalism would be extensively weakened by interna! causes, 
supported by Soviet-inspired political attacks, before it could resort 
to general war, in which case its final effort might conceivably be 
absorbed and repulsed by Communist puppet forces alone. 

This conclusion must have rested, and must continue to rest, on 
the most anxious study and analysis of the weaknesses within the 
non-Communist world. 

On this particular subject—the assesement of the seriousness of 
the weaknesses in the camp of the adversary—I think it possible 
and even likely that there have been differing opinions at the Po- 
litburo level. These differences may even have found reflection in 
serious disagreements on actual questions of tactics and policy. But 
I see no evidence that such differences have reached the point 
where disagreements become identified with the political fortunes 
of prominent individuals; and it is only at this point that intellectu- 
al differences in the Kremlin assume the extremely savage and 
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bitter aspects that we have witmessed on certain occasions in the 
past. My feeling, therefore, is that while this present propaganda 
campaign is undoubtedly designed, partly if not wholly, to combat 
sentiments and states of mind somewhere which the Kremlin re- 
gards as disagreeable and dangerous, these sentiments and states 
of mind are not ones represented—so to speak—in the Politburo as 
such, or even in the more responsible Communist circles; they are 
ones having their residence in the minds of the intelligentsia and 
of the broad masses of the people in the Communist<ontrolled 
areas. 


IV. 


We come now to the last of these hypotheses, namely that this 
campaign might have something to do with my own appointment 
and arrival, with what they take to be the state of American think- 
ing and policy today, and with the possibility (one which in this 
case would have to loom more prominent in the Soviet mind than 
it does in my own) of confidential talks looking toward the amica- 
ble adjustment of certain of the more dangerous of the issues on 
which the two governments are now divided. 

I mention this with some hesitation, from my own standpoint as 
well as from the standpoint of the Department. In a conspiratorial 
atmosphere such as that which marks this city, and particularly 
when one is, one’s self, the object of much attention at mysterious 
and anonymous hands, it is easy to overrate one’s own importance 
in the general scene and to fall into the belief that the gentlemen 
in the Kremlin have nothing better to do than to pore over ihe re- 
ports their numerous agents obviously make and present about 
one’s own life and movements. Nothing is more detrimental to clar- 
ity of thought than this, and I think I am experienced enough not 
to fall into this error. 

But my appointment here may have had two connotations to the 
Soviet mind of a somewhat unusual order, both of which are worth 
noting. One lies in the fact that my name and personality are 
known to at least some of the prominent figures in the Soviet intel- 
lectual and artistic world, and probably known to them in a 
manner which would at least not tend to support the contention 
that Americans are without exception bloodthirsty and boorish 
creatures, lacking in good will, ignorant and contemptuous of Rus- 
sian cultural values, obtuse to developments in the world of the 
Russian spirit. The second connotation is the suggestion that since 
I have served here before and know the language, and since I am 
relatively well-cchooled—so to speak—in the dialectics of the 
Soviet-American antagonism, the United States Government might 
have had some thought that my appointment would facilitate 
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“real” discussions. The Soviet mind would not long delay in leaping 
from this to the assumption that the prospect of such talks might 
be imminent in our minds. And it is not out of the question that 
the Soviet leaders might themselves recognize the possibility that 
before very long they would find it to their own advantage to move, 
or to appear to move, in this direction. 

You may ask: What in the world could such considerations have 
to do with the launching of this violent anti-American campaign? 
Surely, to the normal mind there could hardly be a less suitable 
way to react to the sort of connotation I have just suggested. But it 
would be making a mistake to attempt to carry out this analysis 
through the eyes of a normal individual. Let us remember that it 
has been the policy, and apparently sometimes the secret delight, 
of Stalin, before adopting a given course, to eliminate or force into 
an embarrassing position all those who might be suspected of 
having themselves favored such a course—all those who might be 
apt to claim credit for the new line or to seek in its final sponsor- 
ship by the regime a boon to their own self-esteem and prestige. It 
is always important, furthermore, for the Kremlin, when it seems 
to set out to make a concession (however insignificant or disingen- 
uous this undertaking may be) that such a turn of policy should 
not appear to be the result of pressures brought to bear upon it 
from underneath. Specialists themselves in the art of bending for- 
eign statesmen to their own will by building fires under them in 
the minds of their constituents, the Soviet leaders are abnormally 
sensitive to anything of this sort in their own camp. 

It is not impossible that the Kremlin leaders might feel that if 
there were any chance that they would have need in the coming 
period to talk with an outward guise of reasonableness, and in a 
manner that could be construed as making concessions to the pres- 
sures we have brought upon them, they would want first to make it 
absolutely clear that they were not forced into such a position by 
any feelings within Russian society beneath them on which foreign 
statesmen could possibly play. This might have particular relation 
to myself if they felt that my personality and presence here tied in 
in any way with the neurotic uneasiness which besets a large 
number of Soviet artists and intellectuals in present circumstances 
in connection with their extreme isolation from the main cultural 
currents of the world. 

If there is anything in this line of thought, the men in the Krem- 
lin might then be saying two different things with this propaganda 
campaign. To the Soviet intelligentsia they might be saying: “We 
want no backtalk from you people at this stage of the game. Re- 
member: you have no sympathies for America. You hate America. 
If any accommodation is to be sought with America, we leaders will 
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handle the matter, thank you; and we will handle it on the basis of 
our own authority, and against a background of violent indignation 
in Soviet society over American faults and iniquities. We, not you, 
will be the moderate ones, if we find it profitable to appear that 
way. And then we will be the only moderate ones. We will appear 
in the guise of one who takes upon himself, for the sake of peace, 
the onus of suppressing the righteous indignation of his own people 
over the outrageous behavior of his adversaries. We will be in the 
position of restraining Soviet public opinion, not of being re- 
strained by it.” 

To me, on the other hand, as the symbol of that portion of the 
Western world which has not completely lost hope for a certain im- 
provement and stabilization of relations between the two camps, 
they would be saying: “You come here to us making reasonable 
and disarming noises and letting on as though you thought that 
some day we might be able to talk to one another. Very well. We 
are not saying that we would totally exclude the possibility. But 
don’t think you can push us into anything. Don’t think that just 
because you speak Russian and have had a few friends here and 
are known as a person interested in Russian culture, you are going 
to have any special bargaining power in your dealings with us. 
Don’t think that you are going to be able to play on the cosmopoli- 
tan weaknesses of our artists and writers—to break down the re- 
sentments and suspicions of America that we have been assiduous- 
ly building up in their minds, and to put pressure on us in this 
way. This is no longer 1945, when we all played at the farce of a 
community of cultural values. See what these intellectuals are now 
being taught and what they are now saying. If you are going to 
deal with anyone here, it is going to be with us, their masters, and 
not with these neurotic intellectuals whom you may conceive of as 
still longing for the fleshpots and the sterile estheticism of Paris. 
We do all the dispensing of favors in this town. Whoever wants to 
talk business talks with us, and leaves our subordinates alone.” 

This may sound a bit farfetched, and I am not for a moment sug- 
gesting that the minor satisfaction our friends in the Kremlin 
might derive from conveying such an indirect message to me could 
alone be an adequate motive for laying on a campaign of these di- 
mensions. But the Soviet mind gets a peculiar pleasure, I think, 
out of such neatly coincidental byproducts, and I think it not out of 
the question that in the present instance the effect of the campaign 
on myself, and in connection with my arrival here, might have 
been just such a byproduct. The same goes for whatever implica- 
tions the campaign might carry to the Soviet cultural world at this 
particular moment. And all of this might combine to lead the 
Kremlin to feel that if there were any possibility that talking of a 
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definite and more “real” order were soon to occur, or to be pro- 
posed, it might not be a bad thing to have the atmosphere pre- 
pared, and clarity established in all quarters, by a vigorous cam- 
paign of this sort. Perhaps there is even the hope that we would be 
prepared to pay a price to have it stopped. 

When you try to sum up these considerations, where do you 
come out? You find it plausible that the Kremlin may regard the 
immediate future as a period marked by a new and somewhat 
higher intensity of the cold war, involving a bolder and more reck- 
less exploitation of puppet forces on their side. You find it plausible 
that for this reason and to guard against all eventualities, the 
Kremlin should wish to make a vigorous attack on the apathy and 
skepticism with which a large proportion of the populations under 
its control probably views the East-West conflict. You recognize the 
immense significance which the successful prosecution of the cold 
war in the immediately coming period assumes in Soviet thinking, 
as the only really solid alternative to a general war which the 
Western powers could be expected to instigate or wander into at a 
time and on terms dangerous and disagreeable to Soviet power. 
You can see how faulty morale within the Communist areas begins, 
as in the Korean prisoners of war matter, to interfere with the 
prosecution of the cold war by the Kremlin and to present dangers 
for its further course. Finally, you can see that the Kremlin might 
also recognize a possibility that developments in this coming period 
might make it desirable for it to enter into “real” talks with the 
West, or to play at doing so, and you can understand how this 
might warrant a certain battening down of the hatches in the form 
of a rousing anti-American campaign, designed to keep Soviet opin- 
ion steady through the buffeting that might be occasioned by such 
unusual developments, to prevent any undesirable misunderstand- 
ings from slipping in, to prevent people from going all-out in hopes 
for a relaxation of relations with foreign countries such as many of 
them entertained during the war, and to remind a new and some- 
what inscrutable American Ambassador, in the event that he 
should need such a reminder, that if he is going to talk to anyone 
around here it is going to be to Papa—that the other members of 
the family know their places and are well in hand. 

How much of this is real, I cannot vouchsafe. I dare say a good 
deal of it is. To the extent that it has reality, I would not find it too 
worrisome in itself. But it has its worrisome sides, which I think 
we cannot and should not ignore. The first of these is that it is 
probably doing some degree of serious and lasting damage to atti- 
tudes toward the United States within the Soviet public—attitudes 
which have heretofore been characterized by a touching and stub- 
born insistence of people on the privilege of thinking well of us. 
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But the second thing which I find really disturbing is that even 
under the most charitable and soothing interpretation of the rea- 
sons for this campaign, the mere fact of its having been instituted, 
taken in conjunction with the really deplorable deterioration in the 
treatment of the diplomatic corps and foreign colony in Moscow, 
bears witness to an attitude on the part of the Soviet leaders which 
I can only characterize as one of reckless contempt for whatever 
values and safeguards might conceivably still lie in the mainte- 
nance of the normal diplomatic channel and of the basic amenities 
of internationa! intercourse. There is something in all this of the 
behavior of a person who has thrown off the last inhibitions of 
manners and good form in his relations with other people and is 
prepared to behave in any way that suits his most primitive feel- 
ings, without inhibition, even—when he feels like it—with derision, 
insolence and impertinence, in the confidence that he has nothing 
to lose. I hasten to add that this is not the recklessness of a regime 
which does not care whether or not war comes; it is the reckless- 
ness of a regime which does not dream that questions of war or 
peace could ever be affected by the amenities of behavior. And to 
my mind this latter type of recklessness is scarcely less disturbing 
than the former. 

People insensitive to differences of degree may say that this is 
nothing new in Soviet behavior—that it has always been this way. 
I would warn them strenuously against this assumption. I can say 
on the basis of personal experience that in the thirties and again 
during the war there was visible in the behavior of these people a 
certain ultimate caution about their overt relations with the capi- 
talist West—a certain solicitude for the intactness and state of 
good repair of the normal and polite channel—a certain recogni- 
tion that there might be times when this channel would prove 
useful and necessary to them—indeed perhaps the only thing they 
might have to fall back upon. Today, that caution seems to be gone. 
In its place there is a note of bravado—the excited, uncertain bra- 
vado of the parvenu who thinks his fortunes have advanced to the 
point where he need no longer pretend to be a man of correct be- 
havior or even a man of respect for correct behavior. When I ob- 
serve the manifestations of the conduct of the people in the Krem- 
lin today and drink in those ineluctable touches of atmosphere in 
which their moods and influences are so marvelously reflected on 
the Moscow scene, I sometimes have the feeling that I am again 
witnessing the swaggering arrogance of the drunken peasant-specu- 
lator Lopakhin in the last act of Chekhov's Cherry Orchard, when 
he has just purchased at auction the estate on which he grew up as 
a serf, and now loses control of himself in his excitement and ela- 
tion and stamps around, reveling in his triumph, impervious to the 
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presence of the weeping family who are leaving the place forever, 
confident that never again will he need their respect, their help, or 

If this is the inner emotional background of the phenomenon we 
are witnessing, then we have a bitter problem on our hands. It is 
not easy to bring back to the level of sobriety and decorum people 
who have fallen into this frame of mind. It should not necessarily 
be impossible. But it will take real thought and skillful action on 
our part, and probably luck as well. 

Please forgive me for writing at this length. I am not generally a 
partisan of long documents. But when you are dealing with matters 
so strange and intricate as the psychology of the Bolshevik regime 
in the year 1952, the danger of saying too little at the cost of being 
cryptic and over-simplifying is sometimes greater than the danger 
of saying too much. 

Very sincerely, 
Georce F. KENNAN 





No. 508 
511 00/6-1352 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET Moscow, June 13, 1952—2 p.m. 


1995. Before leaving Washington, I was variously requested bear 
in mind problems of our informational and psychological warfare 
authorities and give my suggestions as soon as possible on main di- 
rection our effort shld take. This msg intended as expression of my 
personal feeling on this subj after some weeks Moscow. 

The more I become acquainted with spirit and tenor of present 
internal Sov ideological material, clearer it becomes to me that 
main basis of Sov outlook on world affairs today, underlying its 
entire behavior toward the Western Countries, is its persistent and 
despairing hope that present structure of Western World will prove 
unstable, unsound, and increasingly inadequate to withstand the 
steady polit attacks levied against it by world Commie movement. 
The belief is still officially accepted and entertained in Kremlin 
that, to use familiar Commie algebra, capitalist world is undergo- 
ing a phase of deep crisis which began with estab of Sov power in 
1917, was rendered much more serious by outcome of World War 
II, and now actually represents the final and all-decisive crisis from 
which capitalism, in the face of its internal weaknesses and of 
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contd Commie harassments, will not be able to recover. On this 
thesis there seems to rest the main rationale of Sov current world 
policy, embracing on the one hand an unwillingness to launch and 
generate war against the West, this being unnecessary as well as 
dangerous to Sov power in many ways, but also, on the other hand, 
an unwillingness to have any real dealings, as distinct from “de- 
monstrative” dealings, with Western Govts, and a refusal to treat 
these govts with respect or to refrain from intensive efforts to 
carve the ground out from under them and destroy them. If this 
thesis of the unsoundness of present structure of the non-Commie 
world cld be shaken, bottom wid drop out of the rationale of Sov 
policy as we know it today. 

In the present shrill exaggerations of Sov propaganda one cannot 
help but sense an extreme nervousness about the validity of this 
thesis, a feeling of desperate necessity to find substantiation for it, 
and accordingly a somewhat frantic casting around for any sort of 
straw that cld possibly be conceived to support it. Pravda yesterday 
morning had an editorial on the internat! sitn which consists of 
nothing but this sort of whistling in the dark and gives evidence of 
the most anguished scrutiny of the Western World to see whether 
some new sources of weakness cannot somehow be discovered or 
plausibly claimed to exist, which wid serve to support the basic 
thesis. This seems to me to indicate there may be advanced degree 
of inner doubt here about the soundness of this thesis. 

In these circumstances, | wonder whether most important and ef- 
fective blow we cid deliver against Sov policy at this time might 
not be a psychological attack directed at the Kremlin itself, de- 
signed to shake its confidence and that of its influential followers 
in the soundness of above thesis and to give support to those people 
in high Commie circles here who may at one time or another have 
expressed doubt about it. It seems to me that the best way to 
handle this on psychological plane is by flat and vigorous challenge 
of the central theory on which the Sov position rests. This wid of 
course not replace but only supplement propaganda addressed to 
other major targets, such as peoples of uncommitted or threatened 
areas elsewhere. 

In terms of hypothetical direct address to Commie leaders I wid 
conceive of this challenge somewhat along following lines, which is 
actually one I myself am taking here in Moscow whenever conven- 
ient occasions arise. 

“Your people are continuing to live on the basis of a dream 
which is product of your own wish and your own fantasy. You still 
imagine that there will come a day when forces within the Western 
World, forces you have succeeded in influencing or bewildering will 
finally drag down or hamstring political regimes in the Western 
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Countries that oppose your policies or force those regimes to give 
up their recalcitrance and to dance to your tune. You have hypno- 
tized yourselves in believing this because anything else is painful 
and distasteful to you. Fortifying yourselves by this self-deception, 
you have managed to persuade yourselves that you do not have any 
need to deal respectfully with Western Governments and to arrive 
in good faith at any serious arrangements with them. You believe 
that you can continue with impunity to abuse the diplomatic chan- 
nel and UN by using them only ‘demonstratively’ as further means 
of trying to put public pressure on the Western Governments. 

Actually, by following this line what you succeed in doing is only 
in keeping whole world in state of turmoil and uncertainty. This 
involves great burdens and inconveniences for everyone, but they 
are ones which West will be better able to bear, in long term, than 
you will. 

This situation cannot be improved until you realize that you are 
indulging yourselves in an error of cosmic proportions which will 
sooner or later penalize you more heavily than anyone else. Your 
analysis of capitalism is at least 40 years out of date and wholly 
unsound. For a full 30 years you have been hopefully and regularly 
predicting catastrophe for capitalist society; yet nowhere has it oc- 
curred. Only Western Countries which have moved into Commu- 
nist camp have been brought there by movement of Red Army into 
Eastern Europe, and by no other factor. They are held there today 
by sheer military intimidation and nothing else. 

Western society is not suffering any final and insoluble crisis, or 
anything near it. It has its problems, but it admits them and faces 
them, instead of trying to pretend, as you do with yours, that they 
do not exist. They are the normal problems of change and develop- 
ment; and they are being successfully faced. What you know in 
your hearts to be true but desperately do not want to recognize is 
that the world is actually entering upon a period which, in the ab- 
sence of major war, will be another period of relative stabilization 
in the relationship between socialism and capitalism. This period is 
going to be extremely prolonged—so prolonged that there is no use 
even trying to look to the end of it. The fact is that ten years 
hence, or twenty years hence, whatever you do, those same non- 
Communist Western Governments that you are trying today so des- 
perately to undermine are still going to be there and in command 
of the loyalties of the peoples and of the resources of their territo- 
ries. The only real question for you will be the terms by which 
your relationship to them is to be governed. This you will have to 
work out with those governments by decent and respectful negotia- 
tion. However distasteful this may be to you and however desper- 
ately you may resist it, in the end it is precisely with those same 





governments themselves and not with the peoples behind them, not 
with any ‘partisans of peace’ or ‘progressive circles’ or any other of 
your escapist alternatives, that you are going to have to deal. But 
longer you delay in realizing this and acting upon it, more unfavor- 
able are going to be terms you get. It is high time, therefore, thet 
you ceased deluding yourselves at your own expense, woke up t> a 
sober appreciation of world realities. It is high time for you to 
learn to take a serious attitude toward those forces and institutions 
with which you are some day going to have to come to terms if you 
are going to assure to yourselves any comfortable and tolerable ex- 
istence in this world.” 

This seems to me line of attack best designed to hit Kremlin at 
point of maximum weakness and vulnerability. The essence of it is: 
“You Communists are wrong in your analysis of the trend of West- 
ern society; you have made profound theoretical errors; capitalism 
is not going to break up; your policy is therefore doomed to failure; 
those who persist in believing in myth of the basic capitalist crisis 
are going to have to pay the penalty of their stubborn error.” 

If this central thesis be adopted, it should, in my opinion, be 
thrown out against the Communist World in every conceivable var- 
iation, with unremitting reiteration and persistence, and with all 
possible factual support. It should be plugged by VOA. It should be 
used as a talking line by all people who have occasion to deal with 
or talk to Soviet officials or their stooges. It should be planted in 
any places where there is reason to believe that it will get back to 
the Kremlin. It shid be extensively used at the United Nations. It 
shid find a place, if possible, in any serious theoretical discussions 
to which the Commie World is apt to pay attn. Sov propaganda 
contrary to it shid be relentlessly and vigorously exposed on a day- 
by-day basis, letting nothing go unchallenged. 

If this were done, I think we wid be doing best we cid to shake 
Kremlin confidence and to prepare ground for eventual construc- 
tive dip! effort. 

Lest some of the above suggestions appear too obvious, | wid like 
to point out what the above line, as | see it, does not say. It does 
not say that world conflict with Communism will be decided by war 
or even exclusively by predominance in armed force, although 
eventual Western predominance shid be confidently predicted, and 
high scale of armaments portrayed as inevitable result of errone- 
ous Sov policy. It does not say that peoples of Commie area are 
going to rise up and overthrow Sov regime or that inner-Sov con- 
tradictions are going to bring about destruction or weakening of 
Sov power at any early date, although possibility of that shid not 
be excluded and may be talked about in materials addressed to 
other targets. It does not say that we are going to disintegrate 
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Soviet machine by propaganda or indeed by any form of direct ex- 
ternal action. It only says that Kremlin is making grave theoretical 
errors in its estimate of outside world and will be unable to escape 





to Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs John Allison Emmerson's memoran- 
dum begins as follows. 

“It seems to me that Ambassador Kennan’s brilliant telegram analyzing the basis 
of the Soviet outlook on world affairs and prescribing a propaganda answer for us to 
use does not take sufficiently into consideration the situation in Asia. The answer 
suggested applies to Western Europe and the Americas, but | believe we need a dif- 

The memorandum concludes. 

“In brief, | believe we should avoid discussing the world situation in terms only of 
Western stability or of an East-West conflict. Furthermore, to ignore the situation in 
Asia is to display weakness on our part and to lay ourselves open to rebuttals and 
charges which can only benefit the Communist side.” (511.00/6-2352) 





No. 509 
120 22061 G- Kaz 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State (Matthews)" 


TOP SECRET Moscow, June 18, 1952. 


Dear Doc: I propose in this letter to speak about matter of such 
delicacy that I want you to know before you get into it that it is a 





‘Attached to the source text is a memorandum of July 22 by Fisher Howe (R), 
which reads 

“At a meeting on July 17 with Doc Matthews, Chip Bohlen, Wally Barbour and 
myself, my recommendation was accepted that a message go to Kennan, suggesting 
that this letter be shown on a non-retention basis, to the Service chiefs. If Kennan 
objected he would need to write another letter which could be shown to the intelli- 
gence service chiefs. Kennan replied to the effect that he had no objection. 

“At Doc Matthew's direction, Wally Barbour and | saw separately Admira! Stout, 
General Samford and Generals Weckerling and Phillips, each of whom read the 
letter and found no serious objection. All agreed to cooperate and recognized fully 
the controlling interest of the Ambassador 

“I reported this to Doc and indicated to him that Wally Barbour would prepare 
either a message or a personal ietter from Matthews to Kennan, indicating the re- 
sults of our conversations with the Service chiefs.” 

A handwritten notation by Howe (dated July 24) on his memorandum of July 22 
indicates that Barbour cleared with Matthews a personal letter from Matthews to 
Kennan of the sort suggested above by Howe. Neither this personal letter nor the 
exchange of messages cited in the first paragraph of Howe's memorandum have 
been found in Department of State files. 
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letter of which I am keeping no copy, and one which you will prob- 
ably wish to destroy as soon as you have read it. 

Since my arrival in Moscow I have become increasingly aware of 
a situation which not only gives me great concern but which seems 
to involve a very important question of principle concerning the at- 
titude of our Government as a whole toward this mission and the 
functions which it is supposed to perform. I am prepared to go 
ahead and decide these questions on my own formal responsibility 
here, but in doing so I wish to make sure that the situation is 
clearly understood in Washington and that my decision here is in 
accord with the view of authoritative circles in our Government. It 
is for this reason that I am mentioning the matter to you. 

I find upon arrival here and upon closer acquaintance with the 
activities of the staff that during the past two or three years this 
mission—and by that I mean its personnel, premises and extrater- 
ritorial status—has been intensively and somewhat recklessly ex- 
ploited by the military intelligence-gathering agencies of the Gov- 
ernment for their particular purposes. Their representatives here 
have, I am afraid, been encouraged by their home offices to utilize 
intensively such facilities as they enjoy here by virtue of their dip- 
lomatic status, for the purpose of assembling every possible shred 
of information on military subjects. I do not find that their instruc- 
tions have called upon them to take adequate account of the effects 
their actions might have on the straight political and diplomatic 
potential of the mission, or on those very privileges and facilities 
from which they were profiting. So far as I can analyze the point of 
view which lies behind these activities, it is one which has not con- 
sidered the diplomatic potential of this mission as a factor to be se- 
riously taken into account, and which assumes the very existence 
of the mission as a short term provisorium, to be ruthlessly and in- 
tensively exploited while it lasts. 

I would like to be able to list for you a number of the factual 
incidents which lead me to make these observations. Actually, | 
cannot bring myself to put them on paper for obvious reasons. | 
ne say the following about them: 


1. Many of them are quite shocking and surprising, almost in- 
credible to anyone who has had any extensive familiarity with the 
diplomatic profession. 

2. In several instances little or no effort has been made to avoid 
detection by the Soviet authorities. In certain instances actions 
Se a ee ee Se ee Seen See ee 
raphers appoin or pu photographing them, 
these actions were ones which the Soviet Government had apecifi- 
cally warned us were contrary to local law. 

3. Many of these actions seem to me to have been of a childish 
and “Boy Scout” nature, which, in addition to serving as proof to 
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the Soviet Government of systematic misuse of our diplomatic 
status, must have brought smiles to the faces of higher Soviet au- 
thorities and cannot have contributed to Soviet respect for the mis- 


sion. 
4. Many of the targets are ones which | think could easily have 
bean sendhed bey ether end lene danqseeus masthead. 

5. In general, these activities have been the result not of sponta- 
Raat Sees Oh Sp Saat & Ge wen Gas Sane, but of peceeures 
put upon them by their own superiors in Washington. 


These activities have had and are having three effects which I 
think it is important for our Government to note: 


1. They are self-defeating in that they lead to a steady and grad- 
ual curtailment of the very facilities which they exploit. 


eo ye ty 4 
staffs of diplomatic missions. cg p babe eh must expect 


a steady increase in the severity of these restrictions to a point 


where life will become practically impossible for foreigners in this 
S ee Se 2 like prisoners within their buildings 


be served by imported servants. The upshot of this is that ac- 
tivities of this nature must be 


2. These activities have a deleterious effect on the actual diplo- 
matic potential of the mission, i-e., of ts value es 0 political report- 
ing unit and a channel of communication with the Soviet Govern 
ment, and have already probably reduced its possibilities yeti 4 
cantly in these fields. 

What has been said above about the exhaustion of these chan- 
nels for intelligence purposes has its application in even greater 
degree to the normal purposes that these facilities were supposed 
to serve. With the increasing isolation of the diplomatic corps, the 
curtailment of travel facilities, and the constant increase of Soviet 

eg Bape Te pet Qh ty bf 
tions which possible, even in a minor way, something 

cesmubiion normal life and travel in this coun Not only that 

but one cannot help feeling that the attitude members of the 





sponsibility in the face of the uncertainties of the ' 
3. The continuance of this type of activity actually places i 
ardy, in my opinion, the physical security of the members 
188i their families. 


antness. We must remember that our American employees here— 
and by this I mean all those persons not on the diplomatic list—are 
by Soviet usage completely devoid of diplomatic immunity for any 
violations of Soviet law. We have not seen fit to challenge seriously 
this position of the Soviet authorities. That means that these 
people are all extremely vulnerable and can in most instances very 
easily be framed and made subject to court action at any time. Fi- 
nally, you have the several possibilities that out of the present deli- 
cate international situation there might arise either a rupture of 
relations between our countries or an actual state of war. In either 
of these events, I think it entirely possible, if not likely, that indi- 
vidual members of our staff, and perhaps the whole staff might 
suffer seriously by virtue of these activities that have been conduct- 
ed in the past. Our Government must therefore realize that if it 
wishes such activities to be continued at this post, it cannot hold 
the ambassador and other officers of the mission responsible for 





*See footnote 5. Document 499 
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the maximum safety of members of the staff in the face of possible 
consequences thet may ensue. 

Il am aware that this is hardly a matter on which direct written 
instructions can be issued to this mission, and not even one about 
which there can be official correspondence. I do not wish to place 
the Government in the position of having to give me any written 
instructions of an undesirable nature. | am therefore writing this 
letter to tell you, first of all, that | propose to issue orders to all 
members of this mission that they are expected to comply strictly 
with Soviet laws and regulations so far as they are known, and also 
they are to avoid every form of public behavior which might be ex- 
pected to give the impression to local citizens and officials that 
they are engaged in improper activities. This applies particularly 
to the use of cameras, radio receiving sets, and other electrical and 
auditory devices, and to the visiting or inspection of installations or 
areas of a known military significance. | have already discussed 
these matters with the service attachés, who have taken my obser- 
vations in good part. But one of them points out that this will 
mean important modifications in his policies and activities, and 
that these modifications are not apt to be agreeable to his home 
office. 

Secondly, | would like to ask that you call to the attention of the 
heads of the various intelligence-gathering agencies the fact that 
this is my intention, and that you ascertain whether any of them is 
in disagreement with this position and considers that it is, on bal- 
ance, detrimental! to United States interests. 

Thirdly, in case there is this feeling on the part of any of the re- 
sponsible heads of the agencies involved, | would earnestly request 
that you have this matter taken to a high interdepartmental 
agency for thorough discussion and settlement. 

Fourth, if my proposed position here meets with the full under- 
standing and approval of the Government—so that I need not feel 
that any subsequent reproach will rest upon me or this mission for 
its conduct in this matter—then I will expect no reply of any sort 
to this communication, and | will understand that silence means 
consent. 

Fifth, if, on the other hand, it is the considered view of the ap 
propriate higher authorities of our Government that the practices | 
have in mind are of an importance such as to override the disad- 
vantages to which I have pointed, and if, therefore, it is the desire 
of the Government that I not alter any of the existing practices, 
then I would appreciate it if you could find means simply to inform 
me that my letter of this date has been duly considered but that 
the Government sees no grounds for alteration of existing prac- 
tices. In such case, however, | want it clearly understood, both by 
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the Secretary and the President, that I cannot properly be held re- 
sponsible for such deterioration as may ensue in the value of this 
mission both as an observation post and as a channei of communi- 
cation with the Soviet Government, or for any other unhappy con- 
sequences. 

I am sorry to have to write this letter, but if you will put your- 
self in my place you will see that I have no choice but to do so. I 
cannot allow to proceed a progressive deterioration in the actual 
diplomatic potential of a mission entrusted to my care, on a vague 
assumption that this is what the Government wants. On the other 
hand, I cannot, without at least apprising the Government of what 
I am doing and giving it an opportunity to overrule me, take ad- 
ministrative measures here which might later conceivably lead to 
my being charged with having deprived the United States Govern- 
ment of valuable information, and prejudiced the military interests 
of the country. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Georce F. Kennan 


PS. Two afterthoughts: 

I neglected to mention above that I am afraid the situation | 
have described in this letter has led to a certain amount of bitter- 
ness against this mission on the part of other missions in the city, 
who feel that their status has also been worsened and their oppor- 
tunities reduced as a result of our activities. | think there is some- 
thing in this, if we take into consideration, in addition to the activi- 
ties discussed in this letter, indiscretions that have been committed 
by individual Americans in the form of publication or leakage of 
information about their relations with other missions and with 

Secondly, | should make it plain that the reason | am addressing 
this letter to you now is that the first severe test of the policy I 
propose to enforce here will come in connection with the Soviet Air 
Force Day on June 28. I shall not be here myself, but I have given 
instructions through Hugh Cumming that there is to be no photo 
graphing or listening activity on the roofs of Embassy premises 
here which can be detected and photographed from other roofs (as 
has been done in the past). If the consensus of authoritative opin- 
ion in Washington wish to indicate that to Hugh by telegraphic 
message as suggested above, we wil] permit the activities; but my 
own feeling is that it is highly unwise and is bound to appear some 
day in a propaganda white book or some other disagreeable form. 
as proof of the systematic abuse by the American Embassy of its 
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diplomatic status and of its violation of loca! Soviet laws and regu- 
lations. 
GFK. 





No. 510 
61161 6 lea Tewgran 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


TOP SECRET WNIACT WasnincrTon, June 18, 1952—6-20 p.m. 


896. For the Amb. We think it desirable you take occasion ur cal! 
Vyshinski (Embtel 2027") to emphasize again to him our serious 
concern over apparent significance current anti-Amer campaign 
along lines my conversation with Panyushkin (Deptel 858, June 
10*). It seems to us ur taking initiative in raising matter with Vy- 
shinski and referring to my statement to Panyushkin will give de- 
sirable emphasis in line our general assessment of Sov thinking 
this matter. 

I will of course wish to talk with you more on this subject in 
London; particularly I wid like to explore desirable course of action 
which we might take publicly in addition to our statement in U.N. 
We incline now to agree that parallel to steps taken with Panyush- 
kin and Vyshinski to impress Sov Govt confidentially with implica- 
tions of this campaign some further public action is desirable to 
counter the appreciable effect the campaign is reported to be 
having in certain quarters of world opinion. 

ACHESON 





'Drafted by Barbour (EE), cleared by Perkins (EUR), Matthews (G), Sargeant (P), 
and Bruce (U). and signed by Secretary Acheson 
2027 discussed arrangements for a call by Kennan on Vyshineki 
(611.61/6-1062) 
"Telegram *5* transmitted the summary of the concluding portions of the record 
of the Secretary's conversation with Ambassador Panyushkin on June 6 For the 
complete memorandum of the conversation, see Document 506 
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No. 511 
1, 61/6-1952 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, June 19, 1952—8 p.m. 


2044. I called on Vishinsky as scheduled and had conversation 
with him which, to my mind was extremely interesting and some- 
what encouraging. It was my first discussion of any political sub- 
ject with any Sov official since my arrival here, and I think my 
long silence and restraint lent a desirable emphasis to it in Sov 
eyes. He received me courteously but quite seriously, there was no 
banter or small talk. Since he did not bring up the question of our 
relations I did so myself, referred to the Secretary's talk with Pan- 
yushkin, said I would not repeat the Secretary’s remarks but could 
say that they reflected such reports as I had been obliged to my 
great regret to render about the violent anti-American propaganda 
with which I had been greeted on my arrival. | emphasized to him 
how painful this had been to me and how difficult it had been for 
me to discover any reasons for all this which could conceivably be 
compatible with a desire on the Sov inside to improve Sov-Amer re- 
lations. I said that I had worked hard up to this time and had done 
all in my power to bring about an improvement in the atmosphere 
surrounding the relations between the two governments, that I was 
not a pessimist and would be glad to continue to use my influence 
in this direction, but what I had seen here since my arrival really 
caused me to question whether there was any point in such effort, 
since it could not be entirely one-way street. 

I was less surprised by the content of Vishinsky’s reply than by 
its terms and tone of utterance. He spoke quietly and reasonably, 
with no trace of vehemence or unfriendliness, and in a manner 
quite different from that which he uses when he is reiterating 
propaganda formulas designed for the public record, or when he 
feels under any pressure from higher authority to be aggressive 
and unpleasant. He referred immediately to statements made on 
our side of the water, some of them, he said, by high-placed per- 
sons, and also to the Grew diary,' the press attacks, etc. He made 
particular reference, in what seemed to me to be really plaintive 
terms, to the Gubichev case.? He did not specifically mention 





'See footnote 5, Document 499. 
*Valentin Alekseyevich Gubichev, a Soviet citizen and former member of the 
Soviet Delegation to the United Nations subsequently serving as an engineer with 
Continued 
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Katyn,* but I am certain that it was this he had most prominently 
in mind. He dwelt at some lengths on these matters and left no 
doubt about their being the Sov Govt’s official reason for the propa- 
ganda. 

I did not wish to be drawn into an argument with him about 
propaganda exchanges and incidents of the past, and terminated 
the conversation by saying to him that I deeply hoped that the 
anti-Amer propaganda might cease at once and that so far as such 
things as the Grew diary were concerned, I would ask that we be 
judged by the present and not by the past. In parting he took occa- 
sion, to my surprise, to indicate that the Sov Govt had high regard 
for my person and that none of the unpleasantness had any refer- 
ence to myself. 

By way of comment on the above I would say only this. The past 
has taught us the need for greatest wariness in dealing with the 
Sovs precisely in their better moments. Eager optimism is the 
enemy of all progress at such junctures. We know that when we 
run across reactions and motives on their part which are at least 
understandable in normal human terms, they are usually inter- 
mingled with other impulses of which this cannot be said. What Vi- 
shinsky said to me of the background of the anti-Amer campaign is 
only part of the story, and the misunderstandings to which his 
statement points are extremely serious ones, since they have roots 
in the stubborn Sov refusal to understand the nature of Amer 
public opinion and its channels of expression. Nevertheless, I have 
the feeling that this talk was useful and encouraging. It indicated a 
certain concern for my opinion, and represented at least something 
like an effort on his part to present an explanation for the cam- 
paign—and that in itself was not something to be taken for grant- 
ed. If nothing occurs in major Amer utterances to rock the boat in 
these coming days, I think we may soon see a relative decline in 
the amount of anti-Amer material appearing here. This does not 
mean that I think there is possibility that the tone of the Sov press 
will shortly become friendly to us. I merely think it possible, as a 
result of the Secretary's helpful statements to Panyushkin* and in 





the U.N. Secretariat in New York, was arrested in New York on Mar. 5, 1949, for 
receiving stolen government information from Judith Coplon, an emplovee of the 
Department of Justice. Gubichev was indicted for having violated the espionage 
laws of the United States, tried, and convicted. A long prison sentence handed down 
by the trial judge on Mar. 9, 1950, was suspended on condition that Gubichev be 
deported from the United States, which in fact occurred on Mar. 20, 1950. For docu- 
mentation on the Gubichev case, see Foreign Relations, 1949, vol. v, pp. 776-805. 

*See footnote 3, Document 499. 

*Reference is presumably to the conversation between the Secretary of State and 
Ambassador Panyushkin on June 6; see Document 506 
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the light of this talk with Vishinsky, that the abnormal pitch of 
anti-Americanism may now wane fairly rapidly, if no new factor 
appears to exacerbate the situation. Its possibilities must have been 
fairly well exhausted by this time, in any case. 

In light of above, I hope no major statement or move will now be 
made by us until I have chance to discuss matter with Secretary in 
London next week.* For what I feel to be good reason, I have not 
told local press about this meeting with Vishinsky and hope that 
news of it may be closely held in Washington. 

KENNAN 





‘In telegram 1910, May 31, Kennan informed the Department that he was plan- 
ning to visit Berlin and Bonn in late June for consultation with authorities in Ger- 
many and to assist his family in travel to Moscow. Kennan planned to leave Moscow 
on June 21 and return to Moscow on June 30. (123 Kennan, George F.) In an ex- 
change of messages with and at the suggestion of Secretary Acheson, Kennan broad- 
ened his itinerary to include a visit to London on June 27 for luncheon with Ach- 
eson. (123 Kennan, George F.) 





No. 512 
611 61/6- 2062 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, June 20, 1952—3 p. m. 

2050. Reflecting further on yesterday's talk with Vyshinsky, I 
think explanation of his attitude may well lie in fact that we have 
to deal here with the different elements within Soviet power struc- 
ture, namely Foreign Office on one hand, and certain powerful 
party and police elements behind scenes, on other hand. (See 
Embtel 2044, June 19'). I have distinct impression that not only did 
FonOff have nothing to do with initiating this campaign, which wid 
be only natural in the light of its relatively subordinate and execu- 
tory role in Soviet power structure, but that most higher officials, 
probably including Vyshinsky himself, have general realization 
how unwise and dangerous a procedure it has been, have inwardly 
not approved it, but may have been told from higher up only that 
campaign was answer to irritating and offensive public attacks 
against Sov power in US and have until recently been unable to 
find any means to bring about its modification. Think it likely that 
Secretary's statements to Panyushkin may have provided Foreign 
Office with evidence to demonstrate that campaign might have un- 





‘Supra 
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have had real effect. Atrocity propaganda has fallen off noticeably 
in recent days, and Malik’s recent refusal at UN to permit discus- 
sion Korea in connection with bacteriological warfare convention, 
plus his own failure at this stage to bring up specific charges 
against us in this connection, may well be indicative of this change. 
For purposes of clarity, would add that I do not conclude from 
Panyushkin’s and Vyshinsky’s statements that irritation over US 
attacks and digs is the only reason for campaigr in minds of its 
real authors; but it may be only reason given to FonOff, and its rel- 
ative importance is probably somewhat greater than my earlier re- 

ports would indicate. 
KENNAN 





No. 513 
761 13/6-2052 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, June 20, 1952—3 p.m. 


2051. For very guarded and limited distribution. With regard to 
Bucharest 507 to Dept of June 18' about rumors concerning Stalin, 
removal of Stalin's pictures etc., hope to submit later in summer 
careful study of top personnel situation here. But thought it might 
be useful at this time to sum up very briefly my impressions to 
date for benefit limited circle of top officials our govt. 

There is no recent reliable evidence concerning composition of 
Politburo and mutual relationships between its members. Insofar 
as statements and behavior of Soviet power permit us to make 
guesses at situation, I see evidence which leads me to believe that 
Stalin’s personality is still making itself felt from time to time in 
formulation and conduct Soviet policy. Recurrence of certain 
phrases and extremisms in Sov propaganda appear to represent 
genuine Stalin touch. Sov press still cites Stalin copiously and with 
reverence, and his recent Victory Day messages to satellite leaders 
constituted official confirmation here of his continued existence 
and exercise of office of Prime Minister. On other hand, there 





‘This telegram reported that unconfirmed rumors and reports were circulating 
that the party organizations had been instructed to deemphasize Stalin and that 
Molotov and Vyshinsky would soon replace Stalin. One report indicated that party 
orders had been issued to remove Stalin's pictures from public display. (Microfilm 
Moscow telegrams, FY 53) 
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seems to me to be considerable evidence that his participation in 
public affairs is sporadic and relatively superficial as compared 
with period before and during the war. There are indications in 
Sov actions of divided councils, indecisions and inability on part of 
action-taking officials to get clear directives from superiors. I do 
not get impression of complete one-man dominance which charac- 
terized Sov policies some years ago. Hypothesis occasionally 
broached in foreign circles (see Svandze’s articles in Fr magazine 
Réalités) that Stalin has in recent years required Politburo to take 
action by majority vote when he is not present or available seems 
to me, for numerous reasons, to be quite plausible. Such an ar- 
rangement wid account for much of the hesitation and indecision 
visible in Sov policy. 

There are occasional evidences, but unmistakable ones, that the 
bets of informed members of the higher party and police bureauc- 
racy are running toward Malenkov as most likely person to emerge 
in position of decisive authority as Stalin's authority wanes or is 
eclipsed by death. These indications as | said, are unmistakable, 
but I think we wid be wrong to assume that these people really 
know and are necessarily placing their bets on the right horse. 
Kremlin politics are tricky in the extreme. My own guess would be 
that mere appearance of these indications, which cannot fail to 
have been carefully noted by all members of Politburo including 
Stalin, render Malenkov’s position at this moment extremely deli- 
cate and dangerous, and constitute a burden rather than a boon to 
his chances for succession. We shid not be surprised if we see him 
overtaken by catastrophe before this coming denouement is com- 
plete. 

While we do not have evidence that Molotov has ever aspired to 
Number One position, and while it wid indeed seem somewhat con- 
trary to his character and habits, it may be that circumstances, 
above all perhaps his own impeccable caution, will lead him into it. 

One more thing: foreigners often assume it is only Stalin's death 
that cld plunge Politburo into state of acute internal crisis. I wid 
warn against this. It might be precisely a death among the leading 
aspirants to power: Malenkov, Molotov, Beria, perhaps Bulganin, 
which wid have most unsettling and unexpected effects. Whims 
and vicissitudes of nature seem to me to have spared this body of 
men for abnormally long time. It is time nature began to play her 
usual tricks, and their effects may well be quite different from any- 
thing any of us have anticipated. 

KENNAN 
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No. 514 
OPM files, lot M 88, box 162, “Ministerial Talks in London (MTL) 


Memorandum by the Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Kennan) to 
the Secretary of State 


SECRET [Lonpvon,]} June 27, 1952. 

Since I sent my last reports to the Department, and in fact since 
I left Moscow,' Jzvestiya—the official Government organ, has run 
an editorial? listing Soviet grievances against the United States in 
most thorough fashion: going way back to wartime and even pre- 
war days. | think this is a reaction to my recent talk with Vy- 
shinski;* and is of significance. 

My recommendations are as follows: 


(1) That our Government issue no formal statement and make no 
formal communication to the Soviet Government at this time about 
the anti-US campaign; 

(2) That we take occasion in official speeches and statements as 
well as in the output of VOA and other media, to ridi- 
cule Soviet charges by citing and high-lighting their obvious ab- 
surdities and e rations, such as that we have buried alive 
100,000 in Korea, murdered 300,000 women and children, 
that 2,000,000 children in the United States sleep on the subway 
— ° that the United States has 14,000,000 starving unem- 


we i 
That we go easy for the time being on anti-Soviet atrocity 
wy mya Ly lain on another occasion; 

(4) t I be authorized to discuss this late /zvestiya editorial 
with Mr. Vyshinski orally and informally, pointing out to him that 
it involves extremely serious misapprehensions concerning Ameri- 
can policy, that these misstatements must either be believed by the 
Soviet leaders, in which case they have been maliciously and griev- 
ously misinformed, or they are not believed, in which case the 
Soviet Government is deliberately muddying the waters at a seri- 
ous and delicate moment in international life. In either case the 
conclusions we must draw are a disturbing. I would then 
warn Mr. Vyshinski that the contin bandying about of these 
m ments in edi temen organ i- 

isstate ts in editorial sta ts of the of the Presidi 





‘Ambassador Kennan was scheduled to confer with Secretary Acheson at a lunch- 
eon meeting in London on June 27. No record of that meeting has been found. This 
memorandum was presumably handed to Acheson at that meeting. 

®The lead editorials of Pravda (the organ of the Soviet Government) and /zvestiya 
(the organ of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union) on June 22 were devoted to 
the 11th anniversary of the Nazi invasion of the Soviet Union. The editorial in Jz. 
vestiya, which telegram 2063 from Moscow, June 23, characterized as the sharper of 
the two, claimed that the “imperialist powers” sought to direct Nazi aggression 
against the Soviet Union and since the end of World War II the United States and 
its allies had been seeking to unleash a new war against the Soviet Union. (Moscow 
microfilm telegrams, FY 53) 

*See Document 511. 





Supreme Soviet of the US.S.R. cannot but reflect ad- 
relations and represents a heavy responsibility on 
Soviet Government. 
i . Vyshinski that I was authorized to make 
him in the name of my Government. I would 
however, that I remained prepared to discuss with him in a 
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The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET PRIORITY Bonn, June 29, 1952—2 p. m. 


3587. From Kennan. Dept please bring to immediate attention 
Bohlen. Upon arriving West Eur I was bedeviled for some days by 
various Time-Life correspondents in Bonn and London for data to 
build cover story on myself, slated to appear some time in July, 
and avoided them or put them off as best | cid. I did not realize 
what was really up until late last night, when head of local Time- 
Life bureau, White, appeared at my hotel with 50 page telegram 
from NY editors, told me he had been on telephone off and on all 
afternoon with Luce,” that never in his experience had he known 
editors to attach such importance to any single story, that Gibbs, 
their top Eur man, was on his way from Paris to collaborate in its 
preparation, etc. Intended story, as reflected by mass of questions 
wired from NY, which he showed me, wid be discussion of Sov- 
American relations built around my person, my past experience 
with Russ matters, my known views, and my present reactions to 
Moscow scene. It seems to have been provoked by recent Alsop 
piece* and particularly by suggestion contained therein that | had 





‘Repeated to Berlin as telegram 369 for Secretary Acheson and to Moscow as tele 
gram 156. A copy of this message on the stationery of the Office of the US. High 
Commissioner for Austria indicates that it was also repeated to Vienna for Secre- 
tary Acheson as telegram 104. (CFM files, lot M 88, “Ministerial Talks in London”) 
Acheson traveled from Berlin to Vienna on June 29 as part of his European visit 

*Henry R. Luce, publisher and editor, editor-in-chief of Time, Life, Fortune, and 
other national periodicals controlled by Time, Inc. of which he was Director 

*In telegram 2053, June 20, Kennan reported that he had just seen an Alsop arti- 
cle entitled “Contrails in Our Sky” which appeared in the Paris edition of the 
Herald Tribune on June 16 Kennan commented upon the article in part as follows. 

“Cannot conceive any Sov intelligence agent cid ever have packed into art of this 
size more information of milit interest to Sov Govt. | assume thie comes from circles 

Continued 
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been caused by initial impressions in Moscow to change my views 
on Sov psychology and intentions and now thought Moscow might 
be preparing to launch World War III at early date. Questions call 
for my views on every possible angle Sov-American relations, in- 
cluding comment on Dulles recent suggestions, and many other 
controversial issues. 

I am seeing White again this afternoon and propose to tell him 
that I cannot make any comments independently on an inquiry of 
this nature, but am reporting it promptly to Dept, in view of its 
far-reaching character. However, I do not think matter shid be 
simply left at this. Time-Life is almost surely going to write some 
story, whatever I say or refuse to say. I think it dangerous that 
they be left with impression, as conveyed in Alsop piece, that I 
have had to revise my basic interpretation of Sov policy and think 
Kremlin is about to jump us. This is problem for Dept, but seems to 
me something must be done to correct this misapprehension. Off- 
hand, I would think best pian wid be for someone in senior position 
to see not just Luce alone but limited circle of senior editors of im- 
portant major mass media (including Time-Life) and main Wash- 
ington columnists, show them for background purposes my recent 
ltr to Matthews,* which puts Alsop story in proper perspective, and 
appeal to their sense of public responsibility in asking them to see 
further publicity handled in such a way as not to blow my useful- 
ness in Moscow or give public false impression as to tenor of my 
reports. Realize this has strong disadvantages but think they may 
be lesser of evils. As basis for such background fill-in, I wid suggest 
something along lines of statement | am appending at end of this 
mag. (refs to fon affs articles are included because I know Time-Life 
will refer to them whatever I say and I think it time to dispel cer- 
tain stubborn misapprehensions, particularly about the first one, 
which have dogged its path ever since it first appeared). I cld give 
this statement to Time-Life bureau here (or arrange to have this 
done after my departure early tomorrow morning) but since it wid 
be story of some news value in itself believe it shld not go to Time- 
Life alone, and that it wid more properly come from Dept to wider 
circle of interested press media. Text of proposed statement fols: 





within our own government and is being released on theory that Sov Govt ought to 
know it anyway, but | wid like to warn against release milit intelligence on our side 
on theory that Sov intelligence system is perfect and never misses.’ (Moscow micro- 
film telegrams, FY 53) 

Joseph W. Alsop, Jr. and Stewart J.O. Alsop were journalists who co-authored the 
newspaper column “Matter of Fact” which was syndicated through the New York 
Herald Tribune. 

*Reference is to Document 507 





Verbatim 


1. “X” Article’ was written end of 1945 not as expression of offi- 
cial policy but as personal contribution to public discussion 
American seaines Se Sp papel, Saaaas on 
ing not assigned to Dept of State, and had no idea 


ticle appeared he wid be occupying an important poli 


2. Concept of “containment” was mentioned in article only 
ternative to ideas of (1) appeasement or (2) despairing acceptance of 
inevitability of war—both of which ideas Kennan had encountered 
among American public upon his return from Russia in 1946, and 
both of which appeared to him as childish extremes. 

3. In using the term “containment,” Kennan had in mind resist- 
ance, to extent permitted by US capabilities, to the peculiar brand 
of political attack which had been conducted against the free world 
by the Bolshevik-Communist movement ever since the revolution, 
under Moscow's mae Sa Sones he did not have in mind 
the possibility of outright Fo pei aggression by Sov forces against 
other countries, since did not regard this as the main problem 
for the coming period. This was the source of a certain amount of 
cre, of the article, which Kennan has always regret- 


4. Kennan’s personal views were given a new expression in the 
winter of 1951 in a further article on foreign affairs, written at a 
time when the Korean war was already in progress and when the 
sitn was substantially the same as today. At the time that article 
was written Kennan was again not working in govt, was engaged 
in private activity at Princeton, and had no idea he wid soon be 
returning to an official position connected with Sov-American rela- 
tions. It represented solely his own views, and not govt policy. 

5. Kennan is by training and instinct a professional public serv- 
ant and a strong believer in the necessity of firm discipline and 
clear separation of responsibility in the governmental service he re- 
gards himself, in his present position, as a technical expert, avail- 
able to give factual info and comment to the Secy of State and the 
President when they require it, and considers it unfair to them and 
detrimental to the public interest that he shld speak publicly about 
such comment or info as he may have occasion to give them. He 
draws a sharp distinction between his feelings as an individual and 
his role as a government official. In his capacity as Amb, he consid- 
ers that his views on US policy and even on interpretation of Sov 
policy are precisely those stated by the President and other respon- 
sible policy-making officials of the govt. He does not find his per- 
sonal outlook to be of primary relevance to the performance of his 
duties in Moscow, and he cannot understand that it shid be impor- 
tant or othe US publi anyone else. He feels it wid be actually con- 
fusing to the US public to have his personal feelings or background 
highlighted or Bivemed in the press at this time as anything with 
an important bearing on the determination of US policy with re- 





"Reference is to Kennan’s article “The Sources of Soviet Conduct” published in 
Foreign Affairs, July 1947, under the sobriquet “X". Soon after the publication of 
the article, Kennan was identified as “X" 
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Wasninorton, June 30, 1952—2:17 p.m. 


933. For Kennan from Bohlen. We have also been much dis- 
turbed over leak your views in distorted form on Sov intentions in 


connection with present propaganda campaign. We have been en- 
‘Drafted by Bohlen and cleared by Bonbright (EUR), Barbour (EE), and Matthews 
(G) Matthews signed for the Acting Secretary of State Repeated to Bonn as tele 


tive. Rather than off-the-record meeting of senior editors and chief 
gram 3959 and to Vienna for Secretary Acheson as telegram Telac 10 


deavoring to bring these exaggerated versions into proper perspec- 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 
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versial stories, we believe preferable to continue dealing with corre 
spondents on individual basis. We will for this purpose use materi- 
al contained in your recent letter to Matthews. 

We entirely approve your refusal to give interview to Time-Life 
Bureau concerning Sov-Amer relations and your views thereon. We 
will follow same line here apart from normal biographic material if 
despite our effort Time-Life insists on cover story. We feel that 
statement from Dept. such as you propose would give rise to wide 
speculation and comment and therefore prefer to use it as part of 
background treatment referred to above. Coincidence of unfortu- 
nate leak of your report on hate America campaign and mtg with 
Secy in London? is certainly contributory cause to welter of specu- 
lation. We believe this will die down and our background briefing 
shid help. 

Bruce 





*?Regarding Kennan s meeting with Acheson in London on June 27, see Document 
514 


No. 517 
Rohien Papers jot 74.1) 379. Personal Correspondence [i219 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the Deputy Under 
Secretary of State (Matthews) 


RESTRICTED Moscow, July 15, 1952. 
OFFICIAL INFORMAL 

Dear Doc: I am addressing this letter to you largely because I do 
not know where else to address it. | will leave it to you to see that 
it reaches those people in Washington who ought to see it and 
might be interested in doing so. The good old despatch form—that 
of the personal address by a chief of mission to a theoretically in- 
terested Secretary of State—now seems to have passed away with 
many of the other older features of diplomacy, and has been re- 
placed, | gather, by some sort of impersonal form used mostly for 
unimportant items. Somehow or other I find difficulty in exposing 
my thoughts indiscriminately to the six or seven thousand people 
who I understand today make up the Department of State. 

The purpose of this letter is to try to sum up for you the impres- 
sions I have gathered to date of the present state of Soviet society, 
as compared with conditions in the times of my former periods of 
service here. | am looking at these matters in the present letter 
from the standpoint of the population. I hope soon to make a simi- 
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lar assessment as to how things look from the standpoint of the 
regime 

You will understand that these impressions rest on a very sien- 
der basis of experience. Even the average foreign diplomat, in these 
days of restricted travel and total isolation from Soviet citizens, 
rounded by his fantastic retinue of guardians, is even more limited 
than others in his opportunities for observations. What I say, there 
fore, is merely the result of analysis and conjecture from such 
shreds of evidence as are available—plus the one element which 
perhaps does actually lend a special value to our judgments here: 
the fact that we are stung daily into thinking intensively about 
these matters and very little else, and have the requisite time and 
freedom from distraction to permit us to do so. 

Let us begin with the mass of the people and work toward the 
top. 

If Moscow is any criterion, the mass of the urban dwellers in this 
country have it materially considerably better (quite naturally) 
than they had it at the end of the recent war, but also probably 
slightly better than they ever had it at any previous time in the 
Soviet period. This improvement finds itself expressed principally 
in the availability on the market of food and clothing and minor 
conveniences of life. Cost is, of course now, with the abolition of ra- 
tioning, a real factor; and how much the average citizen can actual- 
ly afford to buy we do not know. But life must be greatly facilitat- 
ed, for almost everyone, by the ability to do readily such elementa- 
ry things as to buy a pair of shoestrings or a new purse or clothes 
for a child, to summon a taxi in any emergency, to find something 
nice for a birthday party, or to get a seat—sometimes—in a bus. It 
is the little things that the improvement has manifested itself 
most; and who would challenge their importance? 

Altogether, however, the improvement is not really very marked 
if compared with the best prior period since the First Five Year 
Plan—namely 1938-41. In some of the larger things, notably hous- 
ing and facilities for recreation, there seems to have been little or 
no improvement at all. It is hard to tell, furthermore, just how far 
these ameliorations extend, both socially and geographically. In 
food and clothing the improvement is probably fairly uniform 
throughout the industrial and urban population of the country. But 
some of the most striking changes in Moscow, particularly the 
more extensive use of private cars, the construction of private cot- 
tages on the outskirts of the city, etc., seem to represent conces- 
sions to the privileged bureaucratic caste in the capital city, and 
find only pale reflections, if any, further afield. The streets of Len- 
ingrad, for example, are still, except for buses, just about as devoid 
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of motor vehicle traffic as they must have been in the year 1914; 
tersburg scene, has now disappeared entirely, the streets have « 
very empty appearance indeed, contrasting strongly with Moscow's 
busy thoroughfares. 

The concessions made to the more influential Moscow public are 
most striking in the extent to which they have made possible the 
emergence of a wide-spread cultivation of private interest. I under- 
stand that in Hungary the cultivation of private garden plots is 
frowned on. If so, this is a very significant divergence between 
Soviet and satellite conditions (and, incidentally, not the only one) 
Garden plots exist around Moscow by the hundreds of thousands, 
some leased out for the summer by the suburban municipalities 
from public lands (roadside strips, streambottoms, etc.) but without 
accompanying buildings, others leased out as the grounds of 
summer dachas, others belonging to what are, in effect, private 
suburban properties. These areas on the edge of the city virtually 
hum with activity, and the activity is one having little or nothing 
to do with the “socialized sector” of ecomomy. Houses are built with 
family labor (log houses still, ‘wt stout and warm and not bad 
housing’, gardens and orchards ».e laid out; poultry and livestock 
(individual cows and goats) are traded and cultivated in great 
number, though all trading must be done in individual animals, or 
at the most, pairs, not in herds. 

I would guess that the number of people participating in the pur- 
suit of such part-time activities just around Moscow alone runs into 
the millions. And around their activities there has grown up a sort 
of commercial servicing establishment: people who make their 
living by growing seeds and hot-house plants, breeding animals, 
etc. All these people have to keep their operations to a small! scale 
They must be careful not to employ labor, or to be found owning 
anything so magnificent as a truck. Everything must be masked as 
individual, rather than highly organized commercial, activity. But 
there are ways and means of solving al! those problems. 

The result is that on the outskirts of Moscow there has grown up 
a veritable world of what you might call “miniature private inter- 
est,” a world in which people devote themselves to, and think 
about, everything under the sun except the success of Communism, 
and appear to be quite happy doing so. I know, in fact, of no 
human environment more warmly and agreeably pulsating with 
activity, contentment and sociability than a contemporary Moscow 
suburban “dacha” area on a nice spring morning, after the long, 
trying winter. Everything takes place in a genial intimacy and in- 
formality: hammers ring, roosters crow, goats tug at their tether, 
barefoot women hoe vigorously at the potato patches, small! boys 
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play excitedly im the little streams and ponds, family parties sit at 
crude wooden tables im the gardens under the young fruit trees. 
The great good earth of Mother Russia, long ignored in favor of the 
once more to exude her benevolent and maternal warmth over 
man and beast and growing things together; and only, perhaps, an 
company of guardians to the amazement of the children and the 
terror of the adults, is effectively isolated, as though by an invisible 
barrier, from participation in the general beneficence of nature 
and human sociability 

it is at this point that the pursuit of private interest by the city- 
dweller merges with the pursuit of private interest by the country- 
tious but stubborn resistance of the peasant to the disguised form 
of state exploitation involved in the collective farm system—plainly 
continues unabated. The regime tries to make the peasant work 
the collective holdings, the peasant prefers to address himself to 
the tiny private plot which is left to him to work by himself and 
the produce of which he is free to sell as he likes. It is true that the 
private plot is tiny (roughly one to two acres), that he may not 
employ labor on it, that the amount of livestock and equipment he 
may have on it is limited practically to kitchen garden dimensions. 
All this does not matter. It is a commentary on the collective farm 
system that what the peasant can make from his one private cow 
and one private litter of pigs still seems usually to interest him 
more than his entire share in the collective farm herd. The collec- 
tive farm system was drawn up in ignorance of the basic delicacy 
of the essential relationship between man and earth, man and 
plant, man and animal, in the agricultural process. The nature of 
the Soviet system has been deeply affected by the fact that the 
early Communists who conceived and imposed it were city people, 
for whom the agricultural process was only a backward and ungla- 
morous form of industrial output, and its devotees—a reactionary, 
benighted caste, hovering socially between the bourgeoisie and the 
proletariat, awkwardly resistant to classification in Marxist terms 
As the years go by, the consequences of this deficiency in know!- 
edge and experience on the part of the authors of Bolshevism 
become clearer and more important in their implications. 

Since the average peasant house is hardly distinguishable from a 
great many of the city people's dachas, and since its “private” plot 
looks much like the summer garden of many a parttime urban 
farmer, it is sometimes impossible to tel! from visible observation 
which is which. Nor is there, subjectively speaking, much differ- 
ence. The peasant is condemned like the city man, to work a cer- 
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tain proportion of his time for what amounts to the state, at an in- 
adequate remuneration. Like the city man, he finds relief, both 
spiritually and materially, by addressing himself with great inten- 
sity to the tiny plot which is left to him for his own use. Thus the 
partial “private sector” that is spread throughout the whole vast 
countryside of Russia. 

The vigor and persistence of this small-scale private economy 
continues to be a source of concern for the regime, because it has a 
tendency to absorb both physical energy and emotional enthusiasm 
which the regime would like to harness for its own purposes. The 
farther one gets from Moscow the greater the problem seems to be, 
and the more difficult the control. The “private sector” is not with- 
out its own peculiar economic power and influence; and while these 
advantages are not exploited for any “counter-revolutionary”’ politi- 
cal purpose, they are exploited wherever possible for purposes of 
individual self-betterment, and have a tendency to lead to a good 
deal of connivance and corruption on the part of local officials. In 
consequence, the public lands and herds of the collective farms 
have everywhere an incurable tendency to shrink quietly and in- 
conspicuously, the private ones to grow in similar fashion. This sort 
of thing seems to flourish with particular virulence in the more 
remote parts of the realm, where people have the feeling, to use an 
old Russian expression, that “the Tsar is far away.” In Georgia, for 
example, things appear recently to have advanced to a point where 
the collective farm system hardly existed at all any more, except in 
name. The regime finally woke up to the full import of what was 
going on; Beria was reportedly sent down to look after things; 
severe measures were taken; and the collective farm structure will 
presumably be put back together again somehow. But this discipli- 
nary operation cannot have been agreeable to a great many influ- 
ential local figures in that part of the world; it will presumably in- 
tensify sectional discontent, and it emphasizes the way in which 
the growing underworld of individual economic activity operates to 
widen the breach between the interests and hopes of broad masses 
of the people and those of the regime. 

This spiritual breach between the rulers and the ruled is one of 
the things that most strongly strikes a person returning to Russia 
at this juncture after a long absence. Somehow or other, the better- 
ment of material conditions for the mass of the people seems to go 
hand in hand with a certain sort of withdrawal of these masses 
from emotional participation in the announced purposes of the 
regime. This is not to be confused with political discontent. On the 
contrary, it is attended by the steady disappearance of those age 
groups which have any sort of recollection of pre-revolutionary 
times or any ability to imagine any other sort of government than 
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this one. It even is attended, I think, by an increasing acceptance 
of Soviet power and, in general, Soviet institutions as a natural 
condition of life, not always agreeable or pleasant, sometimes even 
dangerous, but nevertheless something that is simply “there,” like 
the weather or the soil, and not to be removed by anything the in- 
dividual could possibly do—something that simply has to be accept- 
ed and put up with. 

But in this very acceptance of Soviet power as a sort of an un- 
changeable condition of nature there is also implied the very lack 
of living emotional and political relationship to it, about which I 
am speaking. Thirty years ago people were violently for it or 
against it, because all of them felt Soviet power as something 
springing from human action, capable of alteration by human 
action, and affecting their own lives in ways that raised issues of 
great immediacy and importance with respect to their own behav- 
ior. Today most of them do not have this feeling. Their attitude 
toward it is one of increasing apathy and detachment, combined 
with acceptance—acceptance sometimes resigned, sometimes 
vaguely approving, sometimes unthinkingly enthusiastic. In gener- 
al i think it fair to say that the enthusiasm varies in reverse rela- 
tionship to the thoughtfulness of the person and to his immediate 
personal experience with the more terrible sides of Soviet power— 
such things as the experiences of collectivization, recollections of 
the purges, or personal unhappiness as a victim of the harshness of 
the bureaucracy. 

It is my feeling that the regime is itself in large measure respon- 
sible for this growing emotional detachment of large masses of the 
people. For one thing, it has rendered itself physically and person- 
ally remote from the rest of the population to an extraordinary 
degree. One had a feeling 15 or 20 years ago of a much greater per- 
sonal impact of the members of the Politburo on the actual run- 
ning of the country, an impact which created a certain sense of in- 
timacy between them and their subjects, and even with such of 
their subjects as were suffering at their hands. More was known 
and felt by people of the personalities, the views, and the moods of 
the top rulers. Today, these rulers sit in inscrutable isolation 
behind their Kremlin walls. For most people, they are only names, 
and names with a slightly mythical quality, at that. The relatively 
few changes in personnel in the top bodies in the past 15 years 
have meant that even that link with the public which is provided 
by the normal flow of advancement into prominent position of 
people who once had normal ties with friends and neighbors and 
co-workers, is now largely missing. 

The regime, furthermore, seems now to care very little for the 
broad mass of the people as a possible thinking participant in the 
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processes of public life. The propaganda it addresses to them has 
an almost contemptuous overtone in the marked differences which 
distinguish it from the line put out for responsible and serious 
Communists. In the case of the masses, the appeal is to patriotic 
motives and the normal obligations of citizenship on the positive 
side, and to the most primitive and physical type of loathing for 
the foreigner, on the negative plane. In general, this appeal bases 
itself very strongly on the relationship between the Soviet—and 
outstandingly the Russian—population to its external environment. 
What the regime says to the masses of the people about internal 
affairs is laconic and perfunctory to a degree that seems almost de- 
risive. It is significant that there is no longer even any five-year 
plan to serve as a focal point for popular enthusiasm. There are 
only the so-called “grand construction projects” (velikie stroiki) 
such as the Volga-Don Canal and the new building of the Moscow 
University—enterprises which many Soviet citizen. can never be 
expected to see with their own eyes and in which few can ever 
expect to participate. 

These, I repeat, are the only sops thrown to such Soviet citizens 
as might wish to indulge in enthusiasm over the internal programs 
of the regime, and it seems to me that the regime does not really 
care terrifically whether they enthuse about these current oper- 
ations or not. The proper sources of enthusiasm for the average 
Soviet citizen, as reflected in the nuances and implications of the 
positions taken by the Party, all seem to relate rather to the past 
than to the present, and specifically to the great deeds accom- 
plished in past times by two men claimed to have been of Hercule- 
an and almost inhuman stature: Lenin, whose greatness is treated 
as a historical fact, to be taken for granted, and Stalin, the disciple 
who outgrew the master, whose greatness merged into divinity, and 
whose magic, unerring touch caused problem after problem to dis- 
solve into the gold of “the right solution” by the peculiar alchemy 
of genius and infallibility. 

After such great deeds, there is very little left to do, or to say, or 
to suggest. Challenge grows only out of conflict; but conflict is only 
a product of social tension. Where social tension has been over- 
come, where “the right solution” has long since been found, what is 
there left to discuss, or even to combat? 

This is the question which today wracks the labors and delibera- 
tions of the Soviet literary and artistic world. It is no accident that 
in recent months the major debate in Soviet cultural circles has 
been over the question of the “conflictless” play or novel: the ques- 
tion, that is, as to whether it is possible for genuine conflicts to be 
present, and so portrayed by the fiction writer, in a society where 
all important social problems have theoretically been solved. The 
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question was raised some months ago, quite bluntly and unwisely, 
by a Soviet playwright apparently frustrated to the point of des- 
peration in his search for a suitable conflict to form the subject of 
drama. Its frightening possibilities were readily perceived by 
almost everyone concerned; and the party, still pale from the 
thought of the abyss into which it had been obliged to peer, hastily 
announced that there were indeed genuine conflicts in Soviet life, 
explaining that there were always some people more advanced and 
other people less advanced in the understanding of the work and 
purposes of Soviet power and that in this disparity lay tensions and 
conflicts quite adequate to the purposes of any competent play- 
wright or novelist. 

Naturally, nobody was really fooled by this prevarication. The 
fact of the matter is that the bottom has been knocked out of the 
internal ideological position of the Soviet regime by the immoder- 
ate and “all-out” glorification of Stalin and exaggeration of the re- 
gime’s own successes in the past. A vacuum has been created in 
this way which it will not be easy for anyone to fill. The courn‘ry 
lives today, ideologically, in a species of Wagnerian twilight, char- 
acterized by the rosy, ethereal reflections of great deeds once ac- 
complished, breathing an atmosphere of well-deserved relaxation 
and smug self-congratulation over the tremendous achievements of 
the parting day. The real reason why Soviet plays are bad plays in 
the year 1952 is that all have to be written on the assumption that 
the happy ending has already taken place before the dramatic hap- 
penings begin: witnessing them, the western observer has the im- 
pression of seeing a family of actors sitting around on the stage 
after the last curtain has fallen, still congratulating each other on 
the fortunate outcome of all their adventures, those who were once 
in error having now seen the light and started on proper paths, the 
others glowing with a veritable surfeit of rectitude. There can be 
no real negative characters in the Soviet drama, except agents and 
dupes of the menacing outside world; for how could such people be 
produced by the influences of Soviet society alone, which has been 
correctly conducted for 35 years? 

This question runs through all manifestations of Soviet life. It af- 
fects the legal system. It causes jurists to argue about the contin- 
ued causes of criminality in a system where consciousness is sup- 
posed to stem from class membership and yet classes are supposed 
to be abolished. It carries into the debates of the psychologists and 
the philosophers who wonder whether or not the individual is sup- 
posed to be considered a moral being capable of arriving at his own 
choices between right and wrong. into every nook and cranny of 
Soviet life flows the insidious paralyzing influence of this dilem- 
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ma—the dilemma of a group of men who have officially portrayed 
themselves as just one bit too successful and too infallible. 

By and large the major escape from this situation for the govern- 
ment propagandist and teacher is the “capitalist encirclement.” 
More and more the outside world, and above all the United States, 
is made to stand as scapegoat for all the genuine deficiencies and 
conflicts of Soviet society. But this is successful only to a limited 
degree. By and large, people are too perceptive to permit their emo- 
tional world to be absorbed by a thesis which tells them that this is 
the best of all possible worlds at home and the worst of all possible 
worlds lies immediately beyond the Soviet border. They shrug off 
this rather obvious and childish proposition—largely for the reason 
that it gives them no real help in meeting the genuine problems of 
individual life that each of them must face. They have heard it too 
long, it is all too remote and abstract. They need something more 
earthbound, something more close to home. In these circumstances 
it is no wonder that their emotional interests turn again to person- 
al relationships, to the providing of greater security for individual 
and family. It is no wonder that there is a renewed interest in ro- 
mantic love, and that bobby-soxers now storm the tenors and lead- 
ing men of the Moscow stage in a manner little less violent than 
that of the partisans of the popular crooner at home. Above all, it 
is no wonder that even in the relatively sophisticated and political- 
ly-minded city of Moscow one-fourth to one-third of the population 
is estimated, on fairly serious evidence, to have some sort of reli- 
gious faith—at least in a degree sufficient to interest them in 
seeing to it that their children are baptized and their dead do not 
go unprayed-for to the graves and crematoriums. While the ubiqui- 
ty of this sort of simple faith is not to be confused with any revival 
of secular influence on the part of the Orthodox Church (they are 
two quite different things) it is nevertheless a fact of immense un- 
derlying importance. 

This type of life—the combination of modest work, modest hope 
and modest faith—combined with an attitude of cautious detach- 
ment vis-a-vis the political power, appears to bring to those who 
lead it a state of mind which, if not exactly happiness, is also not 
unhappiness, and is actually not too different from that of working 
people in any country. Once the individual has detached his own 
inner life from the world of politics, his joys and sorrows are pretty 
much the normal ones of life anywhere; and the fact that there are 
narrow limats to the field in which his ambitions can roam, with 
respect to both wealth and position, is perhaps rather a source of 
spiritual health than otherwise. 

This reasonably healthy and normal state of the popular mind 
contrasts quite sharply with what I fancy I see in the faces of the 
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intelligentsia and at least a certain sector of the more important 
people in the apparatus of power—with all those people, in short, 
who might be said to have “pretentions.” I have never seen any 
more subdued, morose, and obviously deeply unhappy people than 
many of the upper class theater audiences in Moscow. There is a 
deadness about them that is almost frightening. Most of these actu- 
ally belong, in all probability, to the upper officialdom. One sees 
relatively few intellectuals any more in the Moscow theater audi- 
ences. 

It requires, however, only a slight acquaintance with current ar- 
tistic and critical literature to see how deeply unhappy the literary 
and cultural circles themselves must generally be. The long years 
of purges and censorship have taken their toll in two ways. They 
have eliminated most of the more sensitive people from the scene 
entirely. Relatively few of these, I think, have suffered any actual 
arrest or any punishment worse than a semi-exile in the years 
since World War II. But many have been in one way or another 
barred from productive work in their normal fields and from asso- 
ciation with other people of like tastes, and many others have vol- 
untarily barred themselves from these things. Those that remain 
are primarily the political careerists—people whose real profession 
and source of strength lies in their political collaboration with the 
regime but who have just sufficient talent, or did have it when 
they were younger, to pass plausibly as artists, authors, or what 
you will. Only a handful of writers of any real prestige remain, and 
these—instead of producing anything of great literary value—vie 
with each other on the overt level, in blood-thirsty propaganda 
speeches about bacteriological warfare, and, behind the walls of the 
Writers’ Union in waspish personal duels with one another, con- 
ducted in the guise of comradely literary criticism and counter-crit- 
icism, but against a background of the most savage party and 
police intrigue. The result is, of course, that their efforts have rela- 
tively little meaning to the wider Soviet public. They come to re- 
semble simply a blind and confused whirling of positive and nega- 
tive particles around the magnet of the central political power, 
with occasional minor collisions about which nobody any longer 
cares. When one sees these people, and indeed all of those whose 
lives, by virtue of their positions in life, have come to be entirely 
identified with the shifting shadows of favor and disfavor in the 
higher ranks of the regime, and when one compares their taut 
faces with those of the stolid but relatively healthy and happy non- 
party masses, one is reminded of the words of Dostoevski’s Grand 
Inquisitor: “And all of them will be happy, all the millions of 
beings, except the hundred thousand who rule them. For we alone, 
we who guard the secret—we alone shall be unhappy. There will be 
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thousands of millions of happy children and one hundred thousand 
superiors who have taken upon themselves the curse of the knowl- 
edge of good and evil.” 

There is one more aspect of this division of the classes which is 
really new and of greatest potential importance for the future de- 
velopment of Soviet society: that is the relative stability of social 
relationships which has characterized the period since the war. The 
fact is that in the past five or six years there has been relatively 
little political purging. The result is that mobility throughout the 
apparatus of power has probably been far less than was formerly 
the case. Influence and position have now been retained by the 
same people for a relatively long time. The children of these people 
have begun to grow up with a distinct conciousness of caste identi- 
fication. There are increasing evidences at present of a stratifica- 
tion of society which is attaining a certain firmness, and will not 
be easy to break up again. Stratification, in itself, is of course not 
new in Soviet society. It was frequently observed and commented 
on in the later thirties and during the war. But this was a relative- 
ly unstable stratification related solely to the holding of office; and 
since office was generally not held very long and life was full of 
abrupt changes and catastrophes, there was little chance for this 
stratification to solidify. The years since World War II, however, 
seem to have brought a certain change in this respect. Social dis- 
tinctions are again becoming important in the relations between 
young people. Older people are beginning to complain of “‘snobbish- 
ness" among the young. The behavior of different groups of people, 
in other words, begins to reflect not in just the jobs they happen to 
hold at the moment but their general estimate of themselves and 
of their place in the hierarchy of Soviet society. 

The absence of extensive purges, which has had much to do with 
producing this situation, is something well worth noting for a 
number of reasons. Among other things, we are forced to conclude 
that the political concentration camp population in the Soviet 
Union has probably declined greatly in the last two or three years. 
There has been no evidence of arrests and forced labor sentences 
for political reasons on a scale adequate to maintain the camps at 
the level of populousness they reached in the late thirties and 
during the war. Since many of the victims are, after all, confined 
on limited sentences and released after varying periods of time 
(many of the terms should now be maturing in the case of those 
arrested just before and during the war) and since mortality is ex- 
tremely high among the remainder, the camp population can drop 
very drastically and rapidly if arrests and deportations are not 
maintained at the levels of roughly a decade ago. We cannot even 
be sure that the Soviet Government is not quietly preparing a situ- 
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ation in which it will be possible for it to adopt a position, some 
fine day, that there are no political concentration camps in the 
Soviet Union, and to challenge some sort of international inspec- 
tion to prove it. This may not be for a long time, and it may never 
come entirely; but the absence of evidence of extensive political ar- 
rests in recent years for offenses other than those having to do 
with foreign connections leads me to feel that we ought perhaps to 
be a bit careful in our propaganda and allegations on the forced 
labor question and to draw a certain distinction between the satel- 
lite areas, where concentration camps and other features of the ter- 
rorism of an early revolutionary phase are still prominent, and the 
Soviet Union, where terror has really done its work so well that 
arrest and confinement of great masses of people for purposes of 
intimidation are possibly no longer considered really necessary. 

This relative stability in social relationships seems again to stem 
directly from conditions in the top ranks of the regime: particular- 
ly the congealment of personnel at the very top, the stagnation in 
promotions at the Central Comite level, and the general atmos- 
phere of wary hesitation and inactivity which is no doubt a reflec- 
tion of the delicacy of all personal-official relationships in the light 
of Stalin’s increasing age and the growing problem of succession. 
The connection of these things with the growth of social distinc- 
tions was clearly symbolized for some of us, the other evening, by 
the sight of Stalin's son sitting with two other Air Force officers in 
solitary splendor in the government box at the ballet and ogling 
the prima ballerina in the best regal tradition. I cannot imagine 
that this young man conceives of himself as a crown prince. De- 
spite his generals rank, he is not a person of any position on the 
Party, as far as any of us are aware. | should suppose that any bid 
for power on his part would set all sorts of fireworks in motion. 
But the quiet ostentation of his appearance at the ballet is elo- 
quent test'mony to the fact that distinctions other than ones of 
party or police position now have raised their heads and achieved 
recognition in the Soviet Union and find their crowning expression 
in the immediate vicinity of the august presence itself. 

We have seen that the emotional withdrawal of the mass of the 
people from an identification with the life and experience of the po- 
litical power was a reflection of the policies of the government 
itself. We see that the stratification of social groups in the country 
likewise has as its origin conditions at the top of the regime. These 
things, to my mind, warrant our most minute attention. The very 
essence of the domestic policies of the Stalin regime has been to 
attempt to abolish the factor of elemental and natural evolution in 
the development of Russian society—in fact, to abolish change 
itself except insofar as change might represent one of the deliber- 
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ate temporary zig-zags of party policy. We now see two changes 
taking place before our eyes, neither of which was presumably de- 
sired by the regime, both of which even bear in themselves consid- 
erable potential danger for the regime, and yet both of which the 
regime has found itself obliged to stimulate. One is the detachment 
of the people from the supreme political purpose; the other is the 
growing rigidity of caste stratification in Soviet society. 

Both of these phenomena, in deepest essence, are reflections of 
the life and works of a single man. The first is the reflections of his 
infinite jealousy and avidity for political power—qualities that car- 
ried him to his absurd pretentions to an earthly divinity and actu- 
ally killed the ideological sense and function of the political move- 
ment of which he is the head. The second is the reflection of his 
increasing age and approaching death. No great country can be 
identified as closely as this one with the life and fortunes of a 
single man—so bent and attuned to his personality, his whims and 
his neuroses, without sharing to a degree his weaknesses and his 
very mortality. The Party has tried to rule out change; but the 
Party is hoisted here on the petard of its own lack of genuine de- 
mocracy, of the loss of organic connection with the emotional forces 
of the people themselves—of its dependence on, and beholdenness 
to, the life cycle of a single individual. 

I see no early revolt in the Soviet Union. | see no likely dramatic 
or abrupt ending to the phenomenon of Bolshevism. Least of all do 
I see in the minds of the people any new or revolutionary alterna- 
tive to the present system. I cannot rule these things out, but they 
are not in the cards as they appear to me today. I do see that the 
Party has not succeeded in ruling out change. I see that there are 
great forces operating here which are not really under the control 
of the regime, because they are part of the regime’s own failings 
and its own mortality. I see that the original glamour and emotion- 
al meaning of the revolution have largely exhausted themselves, 
and that the regime faces a dilemma in the need for filling the re- 
sulting vacuum. I would warn against drawing any primitive and 
over-simplified conclusions from the observations I have just made. 
But I think they have sufficient force to stand also as a warning 
against the assumption into which many people have drifted: that 
the Soviet leaders have somehow found some mysterious secret of 
infallibility in the exercise of power and that it is no problem for 
them to hang on indefinitely and to mold Soviet society to their 
hearts’ desire. What is coming in this immediately approaching 
period may very well be a crisis of Soviet power quite comparable 
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in scope and seriousness to the original civil war or the death of 
Lenin or the purges of the 30's—but entirely different in form. 
Very sincerely, 
Georce F. KEnNNAN 


P. S. Most of this letter was actually written a month ago, before 
I went to Germany. On reading it over now I have the following 
two after-thoughts: 


1. I have probably given a somewhat exaggerated picture of the 
role of the private sector in agriculture. The regime claims in effect 
an extensive reduction in private livestock holdings in recent 
months as a result of the disciplinary pressures it has brought to 
bear. 

2. I neglected to mention one or two things which support the 
thesis of the emotional retirement of people into “private life.” One 
is the frequency of drunkenness and delinquency—particularly 
among young men—both of which are manifestations of “private 
life,” though negative ones. The signs of this seems to me greater 
than at any time I have been here. Another is the regime's show of 
concern for what it now does not hesitate to call the “spiritual 
needs’ of people. The recognition that people have such needs 
is new in Soviet official t ht, and reflects the uneasiness of the 
regime over the realization that they are losing access to the inner 
life of people. 
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The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Kennan) to the President’ 


SECRET Moscow, August 11, 1952. 
Dear Mr. Presipent: When | called on you* before coming to 

Moscow you were good enough to say that you would be glad if | 

would write you from time to time about my impressions here. 

I have now been here three months and I have had a chance to 
pick up something of the atmosphere of the place again and to 
make comparisons with the times when I was here before, and I 
thought it might interest you to have a word from me about the 
main impressions I have gathered. 

The thing that strikes me hardest here is the extent to which the 
Soviet Government has lost contact with the west. There simply is 
no real channel for any exchange of views; and while we maintain 
a big embassy here in the middle of Moscow, we are so cut off and 
hemmed in with restrictions and ignored by the Soviet Government 
that it is as though no diplomatic relations existed at all. In three 
months service here I have not yet had a single bit of business to 
take up with the Soviet Government, except minor housekeeping 





‘Transmitted to the Department of State under cover of the following letter from 
Ambassador Kennan to Secretary Acheson, also dated Aug |! 

“I enclose a letter to the President which I would like you to see before it goes to 
him 

“Il would appreciate it if it might be sent on to the President if you see no objec: 
tion. Should there be anything in it which you might feel had better not be said in 
such a communication, | would be grateful if | might be informed and given a 
chance to revise the letter accordingly ” 

A memorandum of Aug 27 from Bonbright to Secretary Acheson, attached to the 
source text, roads as follows 

“EUR has no objection to the attached letter from Mr. Kennan to the President 
and suggests that you allow it to go forward. 

“I am not particularly happy about the final paragraph, which | don't regard as 
particularly realistic. Nor do I believe that there is as much talk in the press about 
the inevitability of war as this paragraph would suggest. | don't think this point is 
a a Kennan to change 


” Fike memorandum le endeveed ty Acheson “OK DA” 

The signed copy of this letter was forwarded to the White House by the Executive 
Secretariat of the Department of State. On Sept. 3, President Truman sent the fol- 
lowing bnef acknowledgement of Kennan's letter 

“Thanks very much for your letter of August eleventh about the present condition 
of our relationship with the Soviet Union. 

“Your letter was most interesting and informative and | appreciate your taking 
the time to send it to me” (Truman Library, Truman papers, PSF Subject file— 
Soviet Union) 

*Regarding Kennan's call wpon President Truman on Apr. |, see Document 496. 
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matters surrounding our attempt to operate an embassy in this 
city, and the Soviets have shown no inclination to discuss anything 
with me or to take advantagr of my presence in any way. 

I attribute this state of affairs primarily to a mood of arrogance 
and over<confidence which | think came over these people about 
five years ago and has caused them to feel that they had no need to 
pay any attention to the views or the feelings of the western gov- 
ernments—a belief that the development of the international situa- 
tion was going to bring them out on top and in a position to dictate 
their terms to other people. What they were depending on was not 
any idea of launching a great military onslaught against the west 
and defeating everybody in a single military encounter, but rather 
a tong process of development in international life, in the course of 
which they figured the western side would be weakened by various 
factors, such as economic difficulties and break-up of colonial rela- 
tionships. They thought there were good chances that eventually, 
with the use of their enormous propaganda machine and the sharp 
tactics of their disciplined parties abroad, they would be able to 
sow bewilderment and anxiety throughout the western countries, 
to seize power in some countries, in others to cause people to lose 
faith in themselves and in us, and eventually reduce us all to a 
state of relative helplessness. | do not think that they hoped for 
any early rise of communist strength in the United States; but they 
did think they could separate our allies from us, leave us an isolat- 
ed nation with our international position and foreign trade serious- 
ly undermined, and thus cause our people to lose faith in their own 
leadership and their own political institutions and to begin to 
waste their strength in domestic quarrels and disorders. This, they 
figured, would mean the end of American influence and power in 
the world, and would provide some muddy waters in which the 
American communists might find good fishing. 

Today, I think some people here are beginning to have serious 
doubts as to whether this has been a good policy for the Kremlin to 
follow and whether it would not have been better to have tried to 
maintain some sort of polite and decent relations with ourselves 
and other western governments. But these feelings are still only in 
the stage of uneasy doubts, and as far as 1 can see they have not 
yet caused the regime to alter its attitude. I do not look for any 
change before our elections, and even then everything will depend 
on what happens in the international situation. If, for example, 
communist elements should come out on top in Iran or in Egypt 
and succeed in disrupting the Middle East and shaking the position 
of the Atlantic Pact group there—or if things should go badly for 
us in Western Europe and the Germans and the French fight too 
bitterly about the Saar,—or if the Soviet and East German authori- 
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ties should succeed in weakening the position of the western 
powers im Berlin and in causing the West Berliners to wonder 
whether they hadn't been wrong in resisting communist pressures 
so bravely all this time—if things like this should occur in the next 
few months, then people here may well conclude that the attitude 
they have adopted in recent years has been right all along, and 
they only have to hold on tight and carry on and all will be well 
for them. But if these things do not happen, and if we can ccatirue 
to demonstrate to them, as we have done in several recent situa- 
tions, that we can stand up to them and that they are not going to 
get anywhere until they stop placing their main hopes in these at- 
tempts at sowing subversion and disunity elsewhere and begin to 
show a desire to treat us decently and talk to us respectfully, then 
I think we may begin to see changes in their attitude. Then it may 
become possible to do business with them, slowly and painfully, 
and perhaps to make some progress toward the gradual and pro- 
gressive solution of some of our problems—but only one at a time, 
as and when conditions are favorable, not in any single package of 

When and if these people come to the point where they are will- 
ing to talk to us in a decent way, we will know it: we will see it in 
their behavior and many things they do. Until they come to that 
point I think we should leave them strictly alone and not show any 
signs of weakness or lack of confidence in our own position. And 
when we get to the point where they indicate they want to have 
better relations with us, then I would force them to deal with us 
decently at all levels where we have contact with them: that is, in 
the dealings between this embassy and the foreign office, between 
our people and the Soviet people in Berlin and Vienna, in the UN, 
etc. We will be playing their game if we let them insist that noth- 
ing can ever be gotten out of them unless we talk to Stalin. What 
we need are not rare and intermittent conversations with Stalin, 
interspersed with long periods in which no Soviet official will yield 
on anything, but orders from Stalin to his officials which will make 
all of them treat us with greater politeness and circumspection and 
respect. 

I think the first things we should insist upon, as prerequisites to 
any improvements of our relations, are a cease-fire in Korea and a 
termination of the violent and dirty anti-American propaganda 
being put out daily here in Moscow. | have taken the liberty of tell- 
ing everyone here in Moscow that | think these things are indis- 
pensable if we are to begin to reduce tensions and improve our re- 
lations with the Soviet Union, and | hope this meets with your ap- 
proval. 
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a. Version B of the Aims (Part I, para. 5b) was chosen. 

b. A summary wes read and generally agreed to of changes for 
Parts I and II proposed by the State Department. The full written 
text of these c es is to be supplied to me for incorporation in 
the next draft. 

c. The old Part III is to be deleted and a general paragraph sub- 
stituted indicating that political, military and economic actions 
also are to be conducted consistently with the plan and related to 
it. The suggestions in the old Part III are to be filed for reference, 
however. 


1 was instructed to incorporate all changes in a new draft of the 
plan and circulate it to the Board for vote-slip action. 

Agenda Item 2. The draft “Staff Support for PSB Implementation 
of NSC Action 734d(3)” (attached to my memorandum of March 
17%) was approved with the following changes: 


a. Paragraph C2 to read: “It will do this by serving as a continu- 
ous channel by which action on the psychological exploitation of 
the situation is coordinated and expedited.” 

b. Paragraph C3a. to read: ‘“WGS will supervise preparation and 
coordination of supporting psychological plans and projects for op- 
erations implementing the strategic concept set forth in Part I.”’ 


[Here follows discussion of agenda items 3 and 4 regarding East 
Germany and the frequency of Psychological Strategy Board meet- 


ings. | 





*Neither the original draft paper on staff support nor Morgan's memorandum of 
Mar. |7 is printed; for the approved version of the paper on staff support, circulated 
as PSB D-40/1, Mar. 19, see infra. Regarding NSC Action No. 734-d-3), see footnote 
11, Document 566 


No. 572 
State-PSB files, lot 62 D 333, “PSB Documents 


Paper Approved by the Psychological Strategy Board' 


TOP SECRET [WaSHINGTON,] March 19, 1953. 
PSB D 40/1 


Starr Support ror PSB IMPLEMENTATION OF NSC Action 734 d (3) 


It is recommended that the Board establish an Interdepartmen- 
tal Working Group along the following lines: 
A. Title: Working Group (Stalin). Symbol, WGS. 





‘Approved by the PSB at its informal meeting on Mar. 19; see supra. 
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B. Composition: One member each will be designated by the 
agencies represented on the Psychological Strategy Board: State, 
Defense, CIA and ODM. (Each should serve as the personal repre- 
sentative of the Board member from his agency and enjoy ready 
access to his principal for policy guidance and resolution of interde- 
partmental differences.) The Director of the PSB Staff or one of his 
senior assistants will act as Mr. Jackson’s representative and will 
serve as chairman of the Group. Ad hoc participation, as needed, 
will be sought from the Treasury, Commerce and Justice Depart- 
ments, and the Bureau of the Budget. Other agencies may be added 
from time to time at the discretion of the Chairman of PSB. These 
agencies will be requested t~ designate a high-level officer to serve 
with the WGS as appropriate. 

C. Terms of Reference: 


1. The basic purpose of WGS will be to assist the Board in ar- 
ranging “a coordinated and sustained emphasis and follow-up on 
the President's address? by all appropriate departments and agen- 
cies, both at home and abroad.” 

2. It will do this by serving as a continuous channel by which 
action on the psychological exploitation of the situation is coordi- 
nated and expedited. 

3. In addition to the President’s address, WGS will be guided by 
the outline plan, “Psychological Exploitation of Stalin’s Death” (if 
and when approved in revised form by the Board),* but also will 
constantly review this plan in the light of the developing situation 
and propose changes when needed. 


a. WGS will supervise preparation and coordination of sup- 
porting psychological plans and projects for operations imple- 
menting the strategic concept set forth in Part I. 

b. WGS will recommerd political, military and economic ac- 
tions of psychological importance in support of the overall pro- 
gram. 

c. WGS will arrange for adequate intelligence support to 
permit timely and well-phased execution or revision of plans. 


4. While WGS will not have authority to give orders to anyone, it 
should serve as a useful catalyst in securing action by regular 
agency channels. Matters of major importance will of course be re- 
ferred by it to the Board. 


D. Reporting: The Chairman of WGS will report formally to the 
Chairman of PSB, twice monthly, on the development and imple- 
mentation of the whole program. 





2See Document 583 , 
*The plan was approved and subsequently circulated as PSB D-40, Apr. 23. (PSB 
files lot 62 D 333, “PSB Documents”) 
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No. 573 
761 003-2053 Telegram 


The Chargé in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, March 20, 1953—5 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1342. Embassy has watched Soviet press carefully since first an- 
nouncement Stalin illness and later announcement death, with 
view to ascertaining through this medium some indication future 
policy new regime. During illness and for days after death, papers 
were devoted entirely, including extra pages, to Stalin himself. 
More lately considerable space was given to Gottwald. Death of 
latter may have upset to certain extent intention Soviet Govern- 
ment return Soviet press to normal following confirmation by su- 
preme Soviet of governmental changes effected by new regime. 

Leading articles in recent days have been devoted largely to in- 
ternal aspects Malenkov (Beriya and Molotov) pronouncement (vigi- 
lance, management improvement, etc.). 

For few days beginning just before Stalin death there seemed to 
be cautious and slow effort build up name of Malenkov (including 
special references his public remarks, retouched photos, reference 
by Beriya as “talented pupil Lenin and comrade-at-arms Stalin’’). 
More recently however emphasis has been almost entirely on devo- 
tion of people to a necessity of rallying around Central Committee 
of Party. While leading articles use material obviously suggested 
by Malenkov statements, no attribution is given and statements 
are not printed within quotes or italicized as was custom with 
Stalin excerpts. 

Papers are now reassuming normal format with space available 
for reprints of foreign (usually Commie) articles and Tass des- 
patches from abroad. These continue to label US particularly as 
“aggressor” and main enemy and are headlined accordingly. Local- 
ly written pieces however, including leading articles, have shown 
very noticeable restraint. Subjects which previously evoked hysteri- 
cal diatribes now are dealt with as dangers in such general terms 
as imperialism, imperialist encirclement, capitalism, etc., with only 
occasional specific mention of US or UK. 

While “hate America campaign” has definitely been displaced for 
time being, it may be too early to say it is dead and further signifi- 
cant indications will be watched as press continues to return to 
normal. 

BEAM 
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No. 574 
PPS files. lot 4 D S63. USSR 1959 


Memorandum by Carlton Savage of the Policy Planning Staff to the 
Director of the Staff (Nitze) 


SECRET [WasHIncTon,]} April 1, 1953. 


Since the death of Stalin on March 5, 1953 there have been more 
Soviet gestures toward the West than at any other similar period. 
These cover a large part of the field of tension and controversy be- 
tween the East and the West. The following is a check list of Soviet 
gestures: 


1. Agreement to exchange sick and wounded prisoners of war. 

2. Proposal for the resumption of armistice talks in Korea on 
what appears to be a reasonable basis. 

3. Proposal for British-Soviet talks in Berlin to reduce air inci- 
dents in Germany. 

4. Statement by General Chuikov that a conference “called to 
prepare a peace treaty with Germany and the reunification of the 
country corresponds fully and wholly to the Soviet Union's atti- 
tude.” 

5. Soviet admission in propaganda that the United States and 
Britain had a hand in the defeat of Germany in 1945. 

6. Soviet permission for a group of American correspondents to 
enter Russia. 

7. Soviet approach to a Norwegian representative at the UN, dis- 
cussing a possible meeting between President Eisenhower and Ma- 
lenkov to consider subjects of tension including atomic energy con- 
trol and disarmament. 


In view of the possibility that these Soviet moves might lead to 
general negotiations between the U.S. and the Soviet Union, this 
would seem to be an appropriate time to determine the position 
that U.S. should take in such negotiations. 


CARLTON SAVAGE 


No. 575 


61 6111/3-3088 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Officer in Charge of USSR 
Affairs (Stoessel) 


SECRET [WasuinocTon,] April 1, 1953 
Subject: Conversation at the Soviet Embassy 
Participants: Ambassador Zaroubin 


Ambassador Bohlen 
Mr. Stoessel—EE 
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In accordance with previous appointment, arranged at the insist- 
ent suggestion of Ambassador Zaroubin, Ambassador Bohlen and 
Mr. Stoessel arrived at the Soviet Embassy at 10 a.m. and were es- 
corted to the large Embassy reception room. Ambassador Zaroubin 
entered after a few minutes and greeted Ambassador Bohlen 
warmly The ensuing conversation, which lasted approximately 20 
minutes, was entirely in Russian. 

The talk consisted largely of amenities. Ambassador Bohlen re- 
called the numerous occasions on which he had met Ambassador 
Zaroubin previously. There was some mention of the new Embassy 
building in Moscow, living conditions at Spaso House, and Ambas- 
sador Bohlen’s travel arrangements. Ambassador Zaroubin re- 
marked that he considered it the duiy of an ambassador to work 
for the betterment of relations between his own country and the 
country of assignment. Ambassador Bohlen agreed that this was a 
correct description of an ambassador's function. 

Ambassador Zaroubin noted Mr. Molotov’s statement! that the 
USSR fully supported the Chinese proposals for a resolution of the 
Korean War. He felt that the Chinese proposals would result in 
ending the conflict, which he believed was “necessary for future 
perspectives’. Ambassador Bohlen said the proposals were being 
studied carefully in the Department. but would require clarifica- 
tion. It was obvious, he agreed, that the fighting in Korea had to 
end before there could be serious hope of even examining other 
outstanding problems. 

No further matters of substance were discussed during the con- 
versation, which ended with Ambassador Zaroubin’s expression of 
good wishes to Ambassador Bohlen in his new mission 


‘Foreign Minister Molotov's statement made on Apr. |! 


No. £76 
Editorial Note 


Ambassador-designate Charles E. Bohlen, accompanied by Secre- 
tary Dulles, called on President Eisenhower on the afternoon of 
April 2. Secretary Dulles presumably came at his own request. Ac- 
cording to the account in Bohlen, Witness to History, pages 335-336, 
Bohlen and the President had a general discussion of the Soviet 
Union, and Bohlen also took the opportunity to inform the Presi- 
dent of the low morale in the Foreign Service and fear of investiga- 
tions of subversion. 
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In reply to a question at his regular press conference on April 2, 
President Eisenhower stressed that Bohlen’s call was in conformity 
with usual practice and would only mention that the topic of the 
conversation was the situation in the Soviet Union of the American 
Ambassador. (Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: 
Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1953, page 159) No official record of the 
meeting has been found and there appears to have been no effort 
on this occasion, or any other, to provide Ambassador Bohlen with 
any formal! instructions for his new post. In a conversation in No- 
vember 1953, Bohlen allegedly told New York Times foreign corre- 
spondent Cyrus L. Sulzberger that the only instructions Bohlen 
had from President Eisenhower were: “Watch your stomach and 
don't let them get you.”’ (Cyrus L. Sulzberger, A Long Row of Can- 
dles: Memoirs and Diaries (1934-1954) (Jew York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1969), page 917) 


’ Telegrar 


The Charge in the Soviet Union (Beam) to the Department of State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, April 4, 1953—10 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

1418. Soviet press and radio April 4 announce communiqué? of 
Ministry Internal Affairs which states that those arrested in so- 
called plot of doctor-murderers were incorrectly accused “without 
any legal basis whatever’. Accused have been released and com- 
pletely vindicated. Police officials of investigation section former 
MGB stated to have obtained confessions “by means application 
impermissible methods of investigation most strongly forbidden by 
Soviet laws” and to have been arrested. 

Second brief announcement from Supreme Soviet Presidium 
states decree of January 20 awarding order of Lenin to Lidiya Ti- 
mashuk® has been repealed as incorrect. 

Notable aspect announcement is increase number accused doc- 
tors from 9 to 15. Those not included original nine (and who signifi- 
cantly do not bear Jewish names) are: Vasiklenko,* member De- 





‘Repeated for information to Paris, London, Bonn and Rome 

*The text of the communiqué summarized here is printed in Current Digest of the 
Soviet Press, vol. V, No. 10, Apr. 18, 1953, p. 3 

*Dr. Lidiya F. Timashuk, a medical worker in the Kremlin and an alleged collabo- 
rator with the Soviet security police whose letter to Generalissimo Stalin in 1952 
began the investigations and arrests known as the “doctors’ plot” (see footnote 2, 
Document 539) 

*Dr. Viadimir Kharitonovich Vasilenko 
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partment clinical medicine Academy Medica! Sciences who signed 
medical certificates for deaths Zhdanov and Dimitrov;* and Ze- 
lenin,® 72 year old specialist Academy's department clinical medi- 
cine; Preobrazhenski,’ 61 year old ear, nose, threat specialist; Za- 
kusov,* drug expert and member Soviet delegation UN Economic 
and Social Council 49 on question narcotics; Shereshevski,’ special- 
ist Ministry Health; and Popova, about whom Embassy has no in- 
formation. All but last two are members Academy Medical Sci- 
ences. Listing of doctors released at end announcement however, 
does not include M. B. Kogan and Ya G. Etinger of original nine. 
This possibly confirms Embassy's information that Kogan died ‘51 
although he has always been listed with those arrested. Etinger 
may also have already been dead or possibly was victim illegal 
method reportedly used by investigatory organ. 

Dropping of case also raises question future status Yegorov,'® 
former chief Kremlin medical administration and E. 1. Smirnov, 
former Minister of Health. Yegorov had been replaced by I. I. Ku- 
sperin and Smirnov although not publicly involved in case was re- 
placed by A. F. Tretyakov, the latter being confirmed at March 15 
session Supreme Soviet. Release accused doctors may also affect po- 
sitions doctors who replaced them as Kremlin specialists. 

This startling event, perhaps more than any other, provides most 
concrete evidence thus far of present regime's break with Stalinism 
since it must be accepted that Stalin himself either engineered the 
doctors plot, or gave his approval to one initiating bloc. It would be 
natural to assume that a bitter controversy has taken place but it 
is too early to say whether we are witnessing this at white heat or 
are viewing it in the past through reflected light. Even in the 
latter event it is difficult to believe that animosities are completely 
calmed because certainly some elements will suffer, possibly in a 
different kind of purge of those now judged guilty. Since Stalin 
died the regime seems to have assumed the form of a balance be- 
tween great bureaucracies, among which the most powerful are the 
party, the police and the army. Beria’s mention of Malenkov in his 
funeral oration and also his nomination of Malenkov to be Prime 
Minister give the appearance that the first two are harmoniously 
dominant. W .at may be the fate of remaining purely Stalinist ele- 
ments and what relationship the army bears to the balance, par- 





*Georgi Dimitrov, Bulgarian Communist Party leader until his death in 1949 
*Dr. Viadimir Filippovich Zelenin 

"Dr. B. S. Preobrazhenskiy 

*Dr. V. V. Zakusov 

*Dr. N. A. Shereshevskiy 

'°Dr. Boris Grigoryevich Yegorov 
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ticularly as one of the principal victims of the doctors “plot”, may 
be matters of high consequence.'' 

As yet the government has not had time to repair the previous 
“logic” of the anti-Zionist campaign, the charges against the joint 
distribution committee, the breaking of relations with Israel, vigi- 
lance against alleged American and British spies which are now de- 
prived of any basis. Within the limited circles observed, the public 
reaction has been good, evidently in the belief that a more liberal 
era may ensue. On the other hand, doubts may arise concerning 
the stability of the power constellation and in general concerning a 
system of government in which such fantastic reversals can take 
place, including the acknowledgment that “impermissible methods” 
(presumably torture) have been used. 

A compounding of the bizarre is provided in the March issue of 
the magazine Young Communist just distributed today, which car- 
ries a biting attack against bourgeois espionage, especially Ameri- 
can, and calls for vigilance against foreign penetration in the same 
violent language which was used subsequent to original announce- 
ment of doctors’ plot. Article cites Timashuk as outstanding exam- 
ple of revolutionary vigilance. Special mention is made of old “spy” 


‘'In telegram 1424, Apr. 6, Beam reported on the Pravda editorial criticizing 
former Minister of State Security Semyen Denisovich Ignatyev for “blindness and 
gullibility” im the “Doctors Plot” and former Deputy Minister of State Security and 
Head of the Section for Investigating Specially Important Cases of the Ministry of 
State Security, M. D. Ryumin, for “criminal adventurism”. On Apr. 7, it was an- 
nounced that Ignatyev, who had been named a member of Secretariat of the Central 
Committee of the CPSU on Mar. 15, had been removed from his position. Ignatyev 
was named First Secretary of Bashkir Oblast Party Committee in early 1954 
Ryumin was arrested and tried in July 1954 for “careerism”, “adventurism”, and 
“unjustified arrests” during his service in the Ministry of State and was sentenced 
to death 

Bear concluded telegram 1424 with the following paragraph 


“In Embassy eyes most important above revelations is not punishment Ryumin, 
because there had to be scapegoat, but rather Provda’s criticism of Ignatyev. Wheth- 
er or not latter has already been arrested, a Pravda attack of this nature against a 
Central Communist secretary is unprecedented since earlier days Soviet regime and 
although Party secretariat may have declined in importance it indicates ‘counter 
purge involved in disposition doctors’ case may be reaching fairly high. Since Igna- 
tyev was appointed to secretariat in March 7 joint decree following Stalin's death, it 
now seems that interfactional problems were not resolved at that time nor may be 
after the mysterious meeting of the whole Central Committee on March 14 leading 
to Malenkov's resignation from the secretariat. Although evidence meager, experi. 
ence Ignatyev a Party worker for secretariat in post-war years might identify him 
as Malenkov protégé but personality alignments stil! too unclear to be assessed. In- 
teresting point is that currently dominant party is giving appearance playing its 
hand swiftly and straight. Whatever results follow, regime apparently endeavoring 
foster impression that purge process is ended (excepting of course the purging of the 
purgers) and that Malenkov's promise of protection individual rights in Stalin fu- 
neral oration is being carried out, together with pledges of peace and greater pros 
perity.” (761.00/4-653) 
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figures, including General Smith, Magidov, Anna Louise Strong, 
British General Hilton and French diplomat Charpentier.'* 
BEAM 





'®References are presumably to: Walter Bedel] Smith, Ambassador to the USSR, 
1946-1949; Robert Magidov, Nationa! Broadcasting Company broadcaster in Moscow 
in the late 1940s; Anna Louise Strong, long-time editor of the English-language 
Moscow Daily News, Brig. Richard Hilton, British Military Attaché in Moscow until 
1947; Pierre Charpentier, Counselor of the French Embassy in Moscow, 1944-1948 


No. 578 


Editorial Note 


In a message to President Eisenhower on April 6, Prime Minister 
Churchill indicated that he and Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
detected an “apparent change for the better” in the Soviet mood 
Churchill felt that no chance ought to be lost in assessing the 
depth of change in the attitude of the Soviet leadership. He ex- 
plained that British Ambassador Sir Alvary Gascoigne was return- 
ing to Moscow with instructions to take up a number of minor 
points troubling British-Soviet relations. (Presidential Correspond- 
ence, lot 66 D 204, “Churchill-Eisenhower’’) 

In his reply of the same date, President Eisenhower expressed 
the view that British and United States thinking on the subject 
was largely parallel. He indicated further that he was considering 
the delivery of a formal speech which would set forth the peaceful 
intentions of the United States. (711.11 El/4-853) 

In a message to President Eisenhower dated April 11, Prime 
Minister Churchill expressed appreciation for the advance copy of 
the President's proposed April 16 address (transmitted in telegram 
6665, April 8; 711.11 EI/4-853). While expressing general support 
for the address, Churchill expressed the hope that the delivery of 
the address might be postponed until the full purpose and extent of 
the change of attitude in the Soviet leadership was better assessed 
(Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) 

In his reply of the same date, President Eisenhower expressed 
understanding of the necessity to avoid appearing to threaten 
Soviet leadership, and he promised to revise certain portions of the 
proposed address in order not to appear belligerent. The President 
pointed out, nevertheless, that it was no longer possible for him to 
withdraw making an address of the sort he had communicated to 
the Prime Minister. (611.00/4-1153) 

In another message of April 11, Prime Minister Churchill 
thanked the President for this reply and offered some specific sug- 
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gestions for amending the proposed address. (Eisenhower Library, 
Eisenhower papers, Whitme. file) 

This exchange of messages is printed in volume VI, Part 1, pages 
964 ff 


No. 579 
we ™ Tike Mowe *Y Teleg?y arr 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


RESTRICTED Wasninoton, April 7, 1953 
754. For Bohlen.? In presenting credentials* you should use fol- 
lowing text of remarks 


“Your Excellency: I have the honor to present the letters accred- 
iting me as Ambassador of the United States of America to the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics and to hand 
you the letters of recall of my predecessor 

In its foreign policy the Government of the United States is con 
sistently guided by a desire to contribute to the cause of peace in 
the world, to enhance respect for international obligations and to 
develop friendly relations between al! nations. In conformity with 
these principles it is the sincere hope of my Government that all 
questions requiring adjustment between our two Governments may 
be settled amicably. I shall actively work for the achievement of 
these aims and I hope that my efforts will meet with the collabora. 
tion of the officials of the Soviet Government 

As Ambassador of the United States | shall endeavor faithfully 
to represent the hopes and aspirations of the American people, who 
entertain feelings of sincere friendship for the peoples of the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics.’’* 


DULLES 


'Drafted by Stoessel (EUR/EE) and approved for transmission by Barbour (EUR) 

*Bohien left Washington on Apr. 4 and arrived in Moscow on Apr. |! when he 
assumed charge of the Embassy 

*Bohlen presented his credentials to Voroshilov on Apr 20, see Docurment 5&4 

*In telegram 1500 from Moscow, Apr 20, Bohlen indicated his intention to make 
available to American correspondents in Moscow this text of his remarks (Micro 
film telegram files, “Moscow FY 53 
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Neo. 580 


The Ambassador in France (Dillon) to the Department of State' 


SBCRET Paris, April 11, 1953—1 p. m 


5433. While stating that French Government has not yet formu- 
lated definite position toward Soviet peace offensive, Margerie indi- 
cated that following represented consensus of Foreign Office views 
endorsed by Bidault 


1. Internal measures probably represented steps which various 
members of Politburo had long felt advisable but which Stalin had 
personally prevented in his insistence on policy of maximum re- 
pression 

2. Mao was now strong enough to obtain Soviet acquiescence in 
seeking Korean armistice which Peiping had for some time desired 

3. Russia might at any time cause great damaye by plausible 
offer on German reunification, quite possibly through ostensible ac- 
ceptance of western proposals of last year. Any form of four-power 
talks could be dragged out interminably with consequent serious 
effect upon EDC and western rearmament 

4. None of Soviet feelers to date represent slightest change of 
policy or concession in principle. Berlin air talks, return of civil- 
ians from Korea and exchange of prisoners, represented merely 
slight moderation in intolerable practices without concessions of 
substance 

5. There is no indication that long-range Soviet objectives have 
changed in the slightest 

6. While measures so far taken have been designed primarily to 
influence opinion at home, Kremlin cannot be unaware of their po- 
tential effect in disorganizing western efforts to develop strength 
and unity 

7. New situation could be exploited to benefit of west only if ex- 
ploration of general or particular offers is accompanied by unre- 
laxed effort to develop western strength and unity 


Margerie said that preponderance of Soviet strength had long 
weighed heavily on Bidault’s mind and that latter was firmly con- 
vinced that no general settlement, and probably no major particu- 
lar ones, could be obtained unless and until west had material 
strength equal to Russia 

DILLON 
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No. 581 
Microfilm telegram files “Meacow FY 52 Telegram 


The Ambassador. lesignate in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the 
Department of State’ 


RESTRICTED NIACT Moscow, April 14, 1953—7 p.m 


1466. Accompanied by Chargé d Affaires I called on Molotov this 
afternoon and handed him the copies of the letters of credence and 
recall of my predecessor and requested him to arrange an appoint- 
ment with the chairman of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
Molotov said he expected that this could be arranged “within the 
next few days” and accordingly as instructed I left with him for in- 
formation a copy of the remarks* I would make on that occasion. 

The visit was entirely protocol in nature and Molotov made no 
attempt to raise any matter of business nor did I. Molotov made no 
remarks of any particular significance but was extremely cordial in 
welcoming me to Moscow recalling our association during the war 
when he said our two countries had cooperated to their mutual 
benefit and to the benefit of the world as a whole. He also men- 
tioned that my acquaintanceship with Stalin and with the mem- 
bers of the present Soviet Government would be an asset 


Molotov looked grayer and older than I recalled him but ap 
peared in vigorous health and good spirits.* 


BOHLEN 





‘Repeated for information te London, Paris, and Bonn 

*See Document 579 

*This is the only official report of this call upon Molotov; for Bohlen's brief per 
sonal recollections of the meeting, see Bohlen, Witness to History, p. 343 


; - 
No. 582 
Microfilm telegram files Meacow FY 54 Telegram 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


SECRET Wasninoton, April 15, 1953—6:34 p. m 

774. Address of President before American Society Newspaper 
Editors April 16 1:00 pm EST,’ being transmitted to you by sepa- 
rate telegram, should be made occasion exceptional effort assure its 
importance recognized and intent correctly interpreted. You are 





'Drafted by Barbour (EUR/ EP) 
*For text of President Eisenhower's speech, see infra 
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therefore requested seek appointment with Minister Foreign Af- 
fairs or, if he unavailable, Deputy Minister Foreign Affairs to 
present copy of speech to Soviet Government promptly as possible 
after 1:00 pm EST April 16. In presenting copy (and in discussion 
with your diplomatic colleagues friendly and unfriendly) you are 
requested to make following points as appropriate 


1. This speech represents a most serious effort on the part of the 
US contribute to the relaxation of tensiors and to facilitate a set- 
«4 of issues that now dangerously disturb the world 

rinciples set forth in speech embody the long-term pro- 
gram of ot the new US Administration for the attainment of interna- 
tional stability and order 

3. In case any implication is made that the speech is intended 
largely as a psychological warfare move you may dismiss it by 
pointing out that he text makes amply clear that the US will 
accord full face value to concrete actions on the part of the USSR 
giving assurance of its good faith, but will not be impressed by 
words alone 

You are requested to assure that the speech and commentary 
along the lines of the foregoing are also given widest ible dis- 
semination immediately upon delivery among your colleagues and 
other interested persons 


Report soonest summary reaction and follow with detailed des- 
patch covering mission handling.* 
This instruction constitutes amended version circular being sent 
all missions, suitably altered to meet conditions Moscow 
Situ 


"Telegram 1478 . om Moscow, Apr. 17, reported that the text of President Eisen 
howers message was delayed in transmission to Moscow and could not be delivered 
to the Soviet Foreign Ministry until the evening of Apr. 16. Telegram 1489 from 
Moscow, Apr. 14, reported that Beam called on Deputy Foreign Minister Podtseroy 
on the evening of Apr. 17 and outlined points | and 2 of this telegram. The brief 
telegram concluded “FPodtserov seemed much impressed and said he could commu 
nicate Department's explanation ‘to his Ministry (Microfilm telegram files 

Moscow FY 53”) 


No. 583 
Address by President Eisenhower, April 16, 1952' 


Tue CHANce ror Peace 


In this spring of 1953 the free world weighs one question above 
all others: the chance for a just peace for all peoples 


'Presiient Eisenhower delivered this address before the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors It was broadcast nationwide over combined radio and televisin 


Continued 
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To weigh this chance is to summon instantly to mind another 
recent moment of great decision. It came with that yet more hope- 
ful spring of 1945, bright with the promise of victory and of free 
dom. The hope of all just men in that moment too was a just and 
lasting peace 

The & years that have passed have seen that hope waver, grow 
dim, and almost die. And the shadow of fear again has darkly 
lengthened across the world 

Today the hope of free men remains stubborn and brave, but it is 
sternly disciplined by experience. It shuns not only all crude coun- 
sel of despairs but also the self-deceit of easy illusion. It weighs the 
chance for peace with sure, clear knowledge of what happened to 
the vain hope of 1945 

In that spring of victory the soldiers of the Western Allies met 
the soldiers of Russia in the center of Europe. They were trium- 
phant comrades in arms. Their peoples shared the joyous prospect 
of building, in honor of their dead, the only fitting monument—an 
age of just peace. All these war-weary peoples shared too this con- 
crete, decent purpose: to guard vigilantly against the domination 
ever again of any part of the world by a single, unbridled aggres- 
sive power 

This common purpose lasted an instant and perished. The na- 
tions of the world divided to follow two distinct roads 

The United States and our valued friends, the other free nations, 
chose one road 

The leaders of the Soviet Union chose another 


The Road Followed by the United States 


The way chosen by the United States was plainly marked by a 
few clear precepts, which govern its conduct in world affairs 


First: No people on earth can be held, as a people, to be an 
enemy, for all humanity shares the common hunger for peace and 
fellowship and justice 

Second: No nation’s security and well-being can be lastingly 
achieved in isolation but only in effective cooperation with fellow 
nations 

Third: Any nation’s right to a form of government and an eco- 
nomic system of its own choosing is inalienable 

Fourth: Any nation’s attempt to dictate to other nations their 
form of government is indefensible 


networks. The text printed here is derived from Department of State publication 
5042. The text is also printed in Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 27, 1953, p. 599 
and Public Papers of the Presidents of the United States: Dwight D Eisenhower. 
1952, p. 179 

Regarding the background of this address. see Document 594 
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And fifth: A nation’s hope of lasting peace cannot be firmly 
based upon any race in armaments but rather upon just relations 
and honest understanding with all other nations. 


In the light of these principles the citizens of the United States 
defined the way they proposed to follow, through the aftermath of 
war, toward true peace. 

This way was faithful to the spirit that inspired the United Na- 
tions: to prohibit strife, to relieve tensions, to banish fears. This 
way was to control and to reduce armaments. This way was to 
allow all nations to devote their energies and resources to the great 
and good tasks of healing the war’s wounds, of clothing and feeding 
and housing the needy, of perfecting a just political life, of enjoying 
the fruits of their own free toil. 

The Soviet Government held a vastly dif’erent vision of the 
future. 

In the world of its design, security was to be found, not in 
mutual trust and mutual aid but in force: huge armies, subversion, 
rule of neighbor nations. The goal was power superiority at all cost. 
Security was to be sought by denying it to all others. 

The result has been tragic for the world and, for the Soviet 
Union, it has been ironic. 

The amassing of Soviet power alerted free nations to a new 
danger of aggression. It compelled them in self-defense to spend un- 
precedented money and energy for armaments. It forced them to 
develop weapons of war now capable of inflicting instant and terri- 
ble punishment upon any aggressor. 

It instilled in the free nations—and let none doubt this—the un- 
shakable conviction that, as long as there persists a threat to free- 
dom, they must, at any cost, remain armed, strong, and ready for 
the risk of war. 

It inspired them—and let none doubt this—to attain a unity of 
purpose and will beyond the power of propaganda or pressure to 
break, now or ever. 

There remained, however, one thing essentially unchanged and 
unaffected by Soviet conduct: the readiness of the free nations to 
welcome sincerely any genuine evidence of peaceful purpose ena- 
bling all peoples again to resume their common quest of just peace. 

The free nations, most solemnly and repeatedly have assured the 
Soviet Union that their firm association has never had any aggres- 
sive purpose whatsoever. Soviet leaders, however, have seemed to 
persuade themselves, or tried to persuade their people, otherwise. 

And so it has come to pass that the Soviet Union itself has 
shared and suffered the very fears it has fostered in the rest of the 
world. 
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This has been the way of life forged by 8 years of fear and force. 

What can the world, or any nation in it, hope for if no turning is 
found on this dread road? 

A Life of Fear 

The worst to be feared and the best to be expected can be simply 
stated. 

The worst is atomic war. 

The best would be this: a life of perpetual fear and tension; a 
burden of arms draining the wealth and the labor of all peoples; a 
wasting of strength that defies the American system or the Soviet 
system or any system to achieve true abundance and happiness for 
the peoples of this earth. 

Every gun that is made, every warship launched, every rocket 
fired signifies, in the final sense, a theft from those who hunger 
and are not fed, those who are cold and are not clothed. 


The Costs of a World in Arms 


This world in arms is not spending money alone. 

It is spending the sweat of its laborers, the geniv’s of its scien- 
tists, the hopes of its children. 

The cost of one modern heavy bomber is this: a modern brick 
school in more than 30 cities. 

It is two electric power plants, each serving a town of 60,000 pop- 
ulation. 

It is two fine, fully equipped hospitals. 

It is some 50 miles of concrete highway. 

We pay for a single fighter plane with a half million bushels of 
wheat. 

We pay for a single destroyer with new homes that could have 
housed more than 8,000 people. 

This, I repeat, is the best way of life to be found on the road the 
world has been taking. 

This is not a way of life at all, in any true sense. Under the cloud 
of threatening war, it is humanity hanging from a cross of iron. 

These plain and cruel truths define the peril and point to the 
hope that comes with this spring of 1953. 

This is one of those times in the affairs of nations when the gra- 
vest choices must be made, if there is to be a turning toward a just 
and lasting peace. 

It is a moment that calls upon the governments of the world to 
speak their intentions with simplicity and with honesty. 

It calls upon them to answer the question that stirs the hearts of 
all sane men: is there no other way the world may live? 
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Beginning of a New Era 

The world knows that an era ended with the death of Joseph 
Stalin. The extraordinary 30-year span of his rule saw the Soviet 
Empire expand to reach the Baltic Sea to the Sea of Japan, finally 
to dominate 800 million souls. 

The Soviet system shaped by Stalin and his predecessors was 
born of one World War. It survived with stubborn and often amaz- 
ing courage a second World War. It has lived to threaten a third. 

Now a new leadership has assumed power in the Soviet Union. 
Its links to the past, however strong, cannot bind it completely. Its 
future is, in great part, its own to make. 

This new leadership confronts a free world aroused, as rarely in 
its history, by the will to stay free. 

This free world knows, out of the bitter wisdom of experience, 
that vigilance and sacrifice are the price of liberty. 

It knows that the defense of Western Europe imperatively de- 
mands the unity of purpose and action made possible by the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, embracing a European Defense Com- 
munity. 

It knows that Western Germany deserves to be a free and equal 
partner in this community and that this, for Germany, is the only 
safe way to full, final unity. 

It knows that aggression in Korea and in southeast Asia are 
threats to the whole free community to be met by united action. 

This is the kind of free world which the new Soviet leadership 
confronts. It is a world that demands and expects the fullest re- 
spect of its rights and interests. It is a world that will always 
accord the same respect to all others. 

So the new Soviet leadership now has a precious opportunity to 
awaken, with the rest of the world, to the point of peril reached 
and to help turn the tide of history. 

Will it do this? 

We do not yet know. Recent statements and gestures of Soviet 
leaders give some evidence that they may recognize this critical 
moment. 

We welcome every honest act of peace. 

We care nothing for mere rhetoric. 

We are only for sincerity of peaceful purpose attested by deeds. 
The opportunities for such deeds are many. The performance of a 
great number of them waits upon no complex protocol but upon 
the simple will to do them. Even a few such clear and specific acts, 
such as the Soviet Union’s signature upon an Austrian treaty or its 
release of thousands of prisoners still held from World War II, 
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would be impressive signs of sincere intent. They would carry a 
power of persuasion not to be matched by any amount of oratory. 


Working for Peace 


This we do know: a world that begins to witness the rebirth of 
trust among nations can find its way to a peace that is neither par- 
tial nor punitive. 

With all who will work in good faith toward such a peace, we are 
ready, with renewed resolve, to strive to redeem the near-lost hopes 
of our day. 

The first great step along this way must be the conclusion of an 
honorable armistice in Korea. 

This means the immediate cessation of hostilities and the prompt 
initiation of political discussions leading to the holding of free elec- 
tions in a united Korea. 

It should mean, no less importantly, an end to the direct and in- 
direct attacks upon the security of Indochina and Malaya. For any 
armistice in Korea that merely released aggressive armies to 
attack elsewhere would be fraud. 

We seek, throughout Asia as throughout the world, a peace that 
is true and total. 

Out of this can grow a still wider task—the achieving of just po- 
litical settlements for the other serious and specific issues between 
the free world and the Soviet Union. 

None of these issues, great or small, is insoluble—given only the 
will to respect the rights of all nations. 

Again we say: the United States is ready to assume its just part. 

We have already done all within our power to speed conclusion 
of a treaty with Austria, which will free that country from econom- 
ic exploitation and from occupation by foreign troops. 

We are ready not only to press forward with the present plans 
for closer unity of the nations of Western Europe but also, upon 
that foundation, to strive to foster a broader European community, 
conducive to the free movement of persons, of trade, and of ideas. 

This co:smunity would include a free and united Germany, with 
a government based upon free and secret elections. 

The free community and the full independence of the East Euro- 
pean nations could mean the end of the present unnatural division 
of Europe. 


Reduction of Armaments 


As progress in all these areas strengthens world trust, we could 
proceed concurrently with the next great work—the reduction of 
the burden of armaments now weighing upon the world, To this 
end we would welcome and enter into the most solemn agreements. 
These could properly include: 
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1. The limitation, by absolute numbers or by an agreed interna- 
tional ratio, of the sizes of the military and security forces of all 
nations. 

2. A commitment by all nations to set an agreed limit upon that 
proportion of total production of certain strategic materials to be 
devoted to military purposes. 

3. International control of atomic energy to promote its use for 
peaceful purposes only and to insure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 

4. A limitation or prohibition of other categories of weapons of 
great destructiveness. 

5. The enforcement of all these limitations and prohibi- 
tions by adequate safeguards, including a practical system of in- 
spection under the United Nations. 


The details of such disarmament programs are manifestly criti- 
cal and complex. Neither the United States nor any other nation 
can properly claim to possess a perfect, immutable formula. But 
the formula matters less than the faith—the good faith without 
which no formula can work justly and effectively. 


A New Kind of War 


The fruit of success in all these tasks would present the world 
with the greatest task, and the greatest opportunity, of all. It is 
this: the dedication of the energies, the resources, and the imagina- 
tions of all peaceful nations to a new kind of war. This would be a 
declared total war, not upon any human enemy but the brute 
forces of poverty and need. 

The peace we seek, founded upon decent trust and cooperative 
effort among nations, can be fortified, not by weapons o* war but 
by wheat and by cotton, by milk and by wool, by meat and by 
timber and by rice. These are words that translate into every lan- 
guage on earth. These are needs that challenge this world in arms. 

This idea of a just and peaceful world is not new or strange to us. 
It inspired the people of the United States to initiate the European 
Recovery Program in 1947. That program was prepared to treat, 
with like and equal concern, the needs of Eastern and Western 
Europe. 

We are prepared to reaffirm, with the most concrete evidence, 
our readiness to help build a world in which all peoples can be pro- 
ductive and prosperous. 

This Government is ready to ask its people to join with all na- 
tions in devoting a substantial percentage of the savings achieved 
by disarmament to a fund for world aid and reconstruction. The 
purposes of this great work would be to help other peoples to devel- 
op the undeveloped areas of the world, to stimulate profitable and 
fair world trade, to assist all peoples to know the blessings of pro- 
ductive freedom. 
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The monuments to this new kind of war would be these: roads 
and schools, hospitals and homes, food and health. 

We are ready, by these and all such actions, to make of the 
United Nations an institution that can effectively guard the peace 
and security of all peoples. 

I know of nothing I can add to make plainer the sincere purpose 
of the United States. 

I know of no course, other than that marked by these and simi- 
lar actions, that can be called the highway of peace. 

I know of only one question upon which progress waits. It is this: 


What Is the Soviet Union Ready To Do? 


Whatever the answer be, let it be plainly spoken. 

Again we say: the hunger for peace is too great, the hour in his- 
tory too late, for any government to mock men’s hope with mere 
words and promises and gestures. 

The test of truth is simple. There can be no persuasion but by 
deeds. 

Is the new leadership of the Soviet Union prepared to use its de- 
cisive influence in the Communist world, including control of the 
flow of arms, to bring not merely an expedient truce in Korea but 
genuine peace in Asia? 

Is it prepared to allow other nations including those of Eastern 
Europe, the free choice of their own forms of government? 

Is it prepared to act in concert with others upon serious disarma- 
ment proposals to be made firmly effective by stringent U.N. con- 
trol and inspection? 

If not, where then is the concrete evidence of the Soviet Union’s 
concern for peace? 

The test is clear. 

There is, before all peoples, a precious chance to turn the black 
tide of events. If we failed to strive to seize this chance, the judg- 
ment of future ages would be harsh and just. 

If we strive but fail and the world remains armed against itself, 
it at least need be divided no longer in its clear knowledge of whe 
has condemned humankind to this fate. 

The purpose of the United States, in stating these proposals, is 
simple and clear. 

These proposals spring, without ulterior purpose or political pas- 
sion, from our calm conviction that the hunger for peace is in the 
hearts of all peoples—those of Russia and of China no less than of 
our own country. They conform to our firm faith that God created 
men to enjoy, not destroy, the fruits of the earth and of their own 
toil. 
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They aspire to this: the lifting, from the backs and from the 
hearts of men, of their burden of arms and of fears, so that they 
may find before them a golden age of freedom and of peace. 


No. 584 
Microfilm telegram files. “Moscow FY 5 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET NIACT Moscow, April 20, 1953—7 p.m. 


1504. Following presentation of credentials' as is customary Vor- 
oshilov and Pushkin, interpreter and I retired to private room. 
After the usual amenities including certain personal recollections, | 
asked Voroshilov if he had had an opportunity to read the Presi- 
dent’s speech of last Thursday* which outlined very sincerely and 
clearly the position of my Government as well as the hopes and as- 
pirations of the US Government and people for an improvement in 
the world situation compared to what had gone before. 

Voroshilov said he had only read what had been published in the 
press at which point I informed him that the Embassy had sent to 
the Foreign Office on the evening of delivery a full and accurate 
text of the speech. Voroshilov then gave me the opening to bring in 
the points set forth in Department's 780.* After stating that the 
Soviet policy was consistently one of peace, good relations with all 
countries and amicable settlement of disputes, he stated that he 
hoped that better days lay ahead. As is characteristic of Voroshi- 
lov’s mode of expression, he stated that he hoped and expected that 
the rigors of winter with its immobility and ice and snow was 
giving way in the world to the warmer climate of spring and espe- 
cially between our two countries. 

I replied that I was sure that the peoples of the world shared 
that wish and that insofar as the people and Government of the 
United States were concerned, the success or failure of the | ruce 
talks in Panmunjom would be a real test of whether this was possi- 
ble. I added that the Soviet Government was not a participant in 





‘In a one-sentence telegram 1503, Apr. 20, Bohlen reported that he had presented 
credentials to Voroshilov in the customary ‘ceremony at the Kremlin at 1 p.m 
(Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow FY 1953") A photograph of the ceremony is in 
Bohlen, Witness to History, p. 370 

*See supra 

*Telegram 780, Apr. 17, instructed Bohlen to take up the Korean truce negotia- 
tion problems, “ostensibly casually”, following presentation of credentials or some 
other early opportunity. For text, see vol. xv, Part 1, p. 914 
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these negotiations but that in view of Mr. Molotov’s support of 
Chou En-lai’s* statement that it was appropriate for me to mention 
this matter to him. | said that it was earnestly to be hoped that the 
North Korean and ‘Whinese negotiators fully understood that 
[garble] key issue of ‘the POWs under no circumstances could 
(garble] or be party tv any agreement which would [garble] the 
forcible repatriation of any POW who did not [apparent omission] 
erring to the theme of the acid text [tesf?]. [Apparent omission] I 
told Voroshilov that in the unfortunate event that the present at- 
tempt at an armistice failed that it could be taken as a sign by the 
American people that the hopes for a more favorable world situa- 
tion which he Mr. Voroshilov had just referred to were not to be 
realized; that it must be apparent to all serious peopie that an hon- 
orable truce in Korea was an essential prerequisite to any future 
improvement in the world situation; and that as a [garble] he could 
understand how deeply people of the United States felt on this 
point. I did not attempt to go into any of the details of General 
Harrison's letter as the moment did not seem appropriate and Vor- 
oshilov was clearly not familiar with the POW issue. 

Voroshilov did not disagree with any of my remarks and Pushkin 
who was present expressed complete agreement with my view that 
a truce in Korea was essential, without however touching on the 
POW issue. Our talk was amicable and I found interesting the 
promptness and even eagerness with which Pushkin supported my 
statement in regard to the importance of an armistice in Korea. 

BOHLEN 





*Foreign Minister of the People’s Republic of China 


No. 585 
661 00/4-2453 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Secretary of 
State, at Paris' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, April 24, 1953—1 a.m. 


448. Eyes only for Secretary. It had been our original intention to 
review and analyze all developments both internal and external 
since Stalin's death but in the belief that they might be of some 


‘Repeated as telegram 1518 to the Department of State eyes only for the Acting 
Secretary, which is the source text 

Secretary Dulles attended the North Atlantic Council Ministerial session in Paris, 
Apr. 23-27. For documentation on that meeting, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 368 ff 
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interest and possible value to you in connection with the discussion 
of this subject at the present NATO meeting I am setting down cer- 
tain preliminary considerations concerning the foreign policy 
moves of the new Soviet Government as they appear at this time. 

Understandably any evaluation of the degree of change involved 
in present phase of Soviet conduct of iis foreign affairs vary in con- 
siderable degree depending upon the es imate of what constituted 
previous policy under Stalin. It has long been my belief, as Depart- 
ment is aware, that Soviet foreign policy was in large measure de- 
termined by the nature of the Soviet state structure and the re- 
quirements for the maintenance of Soviet power rather than by 
any dedication to ideological considerations or sense of mission in 
regard to world Communism. Against this background the present 
softer policy of the new government appears less of a break with 
the past than it may appear to those who believed that the chief 
preoccupation of Stalin and his associates was the implementation 
of a previously conceived “design” or blueprint for the establish- 
ment of world Communism or world conquest. 

The Soviet Union still remains a police dictatorship with total 
control over every aspect of its political, economic and social life 
still firmly lodged in the hands of a small group of men. There has 
been no sign that the new leadership intends to alter any of the 
basic elements of the Soviet State or the fundamental policy of con- 
trol from the top over all its citizens and the furtherance to the 
maximum degree of the growth of its industrial and military 
power. Therefore, whatever phase we may be entering in regard to 
the conduct of Soviet foreign affairs, it is still conditioned by the 
limitations imposed by a modern totalitarian state and any descrip- 
tions of Soviet policy such as détente, relaxation et cetera must be 
understood as falling within the limitations imposed by the system 
itself. It appears to us here natural and possibly even inevitable 
that the new leadership of the Soviet Union, forced to deal directly 
with the gigantic task of the organization of a new administration 
and direction of the Soviet structure without the advantages and 
disadvantages of Stalin’s one-man rule, would seek a period of rela- 
tive tranquility during this process which is still far from complete. 
The record of the softer and more reasonable Soviet attitude in 
regard to a number of questions since the death of Stalin appears 
to us here to be a function of the business of establishing the lead- 
ership based on a different principle rather than any evidence of a 
radical departure from previous Soviet policy. The chief element in 
this transition seems to be an attempt to shift over from the 
“Fuehrer Prinzip” of one-man leadership developed to such a high 
point by Stalin to at least the announced principle of collective 
leadership by committee or council rule. The great question for the 
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future which only time will answer is whether or not the Soviet 
system can be run by a committee or whether it requires the arbi- 
trary power of final decision by one man. What has happened in 
foreign affairs in the direction of a détente seems a logical corollary 
to the efforts internally to create in the Soviet Union an atmos- 
phere of calm and hope of better times (always within Soviet terms 
of reference) as contrasted with the rigors of arbitrary terror so 
characteristic of Stalin's rule. 

A development of interest particularly to United States in this 
connection is the cessation of the hate-America campaign. Al- 
though standard critical references to the United States are carried 
in the press, it can be stated that since the death of Stalin hate- 
America propaganda as an orchestrated, calculated campaign has 
been brought to a halt and there are at present no signs of its re- 
vival although this could of course occur at any time. (The Embas- 
sy has no information as to whether a similar halt has been called 
in all the satellite press.) 

Since my arrival in Moscow we have not obtained any informa- 
tion from any source which would give any clear clue to the future 
course of Soviet foreign policy or the degree to which the present 
leadership is prepared to go in any settlement of outstanding ques- 
tions on acceptable lines which could lead to a genuine rather than 
a fictitious lessening of the international tension. The following 
considerations therefore are ones which appear to us logically in- 
herent in the situation rather than based on any information or 
fact and may be useful in charting our future course of action and 
that of our allies in relation to the Soviet Union 


1. The present leadership for reasons of its own has made a great 
blic expression of its desire for peace. The statement of Malen- 
ov in the Supreme Soviet has been picked up and given a promi- 
nent place in the May Day slogans and the central press continues 
to emphasize the theme of peace and desire of the Soviet Govern- 
ment for good relations with all countries. Everyone is familiar 
with similar statements from Soviet authorities before but there is 
one aspect of the present situation which in our view deserves care- 
ful consideration. It is extremely doubtful if the present leadership 
has the same liberty of action as Stalin and the ability to disregard 
as cynically as he did the contradiction between word and deed in 
the Soviet Union. Stalin had established for himself a position of 
such supreme power that he was regarded in this country as 
exempt from any consideration or rules other than those of his own 
making. It will not be as easy for the present ruling group to go 
back on their professions of peace as it was for Stalin 
2. It is doubtful furthermore, pre-occupied as they are with the 
ate of organizing their domestic rule, that the present leaders 
ave thought through fully their future policy in the realm of for- 
eign affairs. There are certain signs of uncertainty on the part of 
the new leadership. The strongest evidence to this effect is the fact 
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that, contrary to previous Soviet practice, cone week has elapsed 
since the President's speech without any Soviet official reaction. In 
a minor key the rather nostalgic references by both Molotov and 
Voroshilov to me about old times may reflect on their part a cer- 
tain concern before the monumental! responsibilities they face in 
the future without the presence of Stalin 

3. There is considerable evidence in the Soviet press of a preoccu- 
pation on the part of the new leadership with their relations with 
China and with the European satellites 

4. It can be taken as a fact that whatever may be the real causes 
of the present Soviet attitude in foreign affairs that they will be 
quick to exploit any signs of division in the West and to attempt to 
frustrate adoption of the EDC and in particular German rearma- 
ment 


In the circumstances I would venture to suggest that the follow- 
ing points might be worth considering in regard to a coordinated 
position with our allies in NATO 


1. As long as the Soviet Union remains a totalitarian state, con- 
centrating on the development of its military and economic power 
reinforced by its ideology, the menace it represents to the free na- 
tions of the world will remain constant regardless of the particular 
aspect it chooses to present to the outside world 

2. More than ever the West should continue its announced policy 
of developing strength and unity. Any fall back in Western effort 
in these directions would certainly eliminate whatever opportuni- 
ties there may exist to exploit the present Soviet situation to the 
advantage of the free world. 

3. We should continue and maintain the note struck in the Presi- 
dent's speech of calmness, confidence and receptivity to any diplo- 
matic opportunity to settle outstanding questions along acceptable 
lines 

4. Attempts to force the issue for the sake of superficial and tem- 
porary propaganda gains to “put the Soviet Government on the 
spot” would in our opinion be counter productive and might re- 
verse a trend which under certain circumstances we could turn to 
the advantage of the whole free world. We should consider every 
possibility of inducing or forcing the new leadership to commit 
itself more deeply to the line advanced since the death of Stalin 


It will of course be understood that the foregoing analysis deals 
exclusively with the Soviet situation and areas under its unques- 
tioned control and does not attempt to enter into the Far Eastern 
situation which is complicated by the uncertainties of Soviet-Chi- 
nese relations at this particular juncture 


BOHLEN 
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No. 586 
INR-NTE filee 


Special Estimate’ 


[WasnincTon,]) 24 April 1953 


Current Communist Tactics 
THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the significance of current Communist “peace” tac- 
tics 


ESTIMATE 


1. Since the announcement of the death of Stalin the various ges- 
tures and statements by the Soviet and Chinese Communist Gov- 
ernments have followed so swiftly upon each other, and the evi- 
dence concerning relations among the men in the Kremlin has rc 
mained so obscure, that any estimate of the situation is apt to be 
quickly outdated. This estimate is a brief presentation of provision- 
al conclusions on the subject as of the present date 

2. Recent statements and actions of the Soviet and Chinese Com- 
munist Governments demonstrate that the Communists have 
adopted, at least for the moment, a conciliatory posture in their 
dealings with the West. 

3. There have also been developments within the USSR which 
may prove to be of profound significance for Soviet foreign policy 
We are unable as yet to estimate the meaning of these develop- 
ments. It may be that the present Soviet Government is united, se- 
curely entrenched in power, and has agreed upon tactics which will 
be developed with consistency and determination. It is also possi- 
ble, however, that an intense struggle for power may be in progress 
in the Kremlin. If the latter is the case, current Soviet tactics may 
proceed from the regime's instability, and Soviet foreign as well as 
domestic policy may fluctuate as one or another faction in the 
Kremlin gains temporary ascendancy. So far, however, the current 
Soviet tactics in foreign relations give no indication of infirm pur- 
pose in the Kremlin 





‘Regarding Special Estimates, see footnote 1, Document 552 

According to a note on the cover sheet of this SE, the inte!ligence organizations of 
the Departments of State, the Navy, the Air Force, the Army, and the Joint Staff 
participated in the preparation of this estimate The note further records that the 
Intelligence Advisory Committee concurred in this estimate on Apr 2! 
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4. In Korea, we estimate that the Communists are now prepared 
to make some concessions in order to reach an armistice. However, 
there are ambiguities in the Communist proposals on the POW 
issue. These ambiguities may conceal difficulties which would pre- 
vent the conclusion of an armistice. Moreover, we believe that, pos- 
sibly in connection with the armistice negotiations, and almost cer- 
tainly in connection with negotiations for a political settlement, 
the Communists will introduce proposals which the US will find 
extremely difficult to accept but which some members of the UN 
will not be disposed to reject, especially in the atmosphere of hope 
created by the current Communist tactics. In any case, we believe 
that the Communist objective to zain control of all Korea will 
remain unchanged 

5. With respect to Germany, we believe that the Kremlin is un- 
likely to implement courses of action which would jeopardize 
Kremlin control over East Germany. The Communists may again 
make dramatic proposals for free elections, for the withdrawal of 
occupation forces, and for the reunification of Germany. However, 
we believe that such proposals would contain conditions which the 
Kremlin would intend to be unacceptable to the West, or that, in 
making these proposals, the Kremlin would intend to prevent their 
implementation. These proposals would be designed to frustrate the 
EDC program and the rearmament of West Germany, capitalizing 
on the atmosphere created by Communist concessions in Korea and 
by the conciliatory Soviet behavior.” 

6. Likewise, the Kremlin will probably continue to make propos- 
als for general disarmament, but we believe that these will be 
made for propaganda effect, and not in the expectation that they 
would be accepted by the West 

7. In many other ways the Kremlin could easily win some tempo 
rary advantage and embarrass the West without real disadvantage 
to the Bloc. For example, the Soviet Government might accede to 
the Tripartite Declaration of 1948 calling for the return of Trieste 
to Italy. It might offer a peace treaty to Japan containing various 
attractive economic and even territorial clauses. It might facilitate 
the departure of Jews to Israel from Eastern Europe and the 
USSR. The Communists might propose an Austrian peace treaty, 


*The Deputy Director for Intelligence, The Joint Staff, believes that with reapect 
to Germany, the Kremlin may be willing to withdraw its troops from East Germa 
ny. if the Soviet Urion considered that by doing so, it could force the Western 
Powers to withdraw their troops from West Germany, frustrate the EDC program, 
and the rearmament of Germany The Communists may also make proposals for 
free elections and for the reunification of Germany, in the hope that they would be 
able to secure a demilitarized and neutral German state [Footnote in the source 
text) 
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or even offer a peaceful settlement of the war in Indo-China, on 
terms difficult alike to accept or to reject. The aim of such maneu- 
vers would be to impair the political and military strength of the 
West, and to reap the greatest possible benefits from a decision to 
end the Korean War 

8. Our present view is that the purpose of current Kremlin tac- 
tics is to create an atmosphere in which resistance to Communism 
and to Soviet imperialism will be weakened. There is no basis for 
concluding that the fundamental hostility of the Kremlin toward 
the West has abated, that the ultimate objectives of the Soviet 
rulers have changed, or that the menace of Communism to the free 
world has diminished.* 

"The Deputy Director for Intelligence. The Joint Staff, beliewes the last sentence 
of paragraph ® should read: “Although there is no basis for concluding that the fun 
damental hostility of the Kremlin toward the West has abated, that the ultimate 
objectives of the Soviet rulers hawe changed, or that the menace of Communism to 
the free world has diminished, it is possible that the Sowiets have adopted courses of 


action designed for the present to reduce the threat of general war.” [Footnote in 
the source text | 


No. 587 


Vv, fobs te heg rar fy les Moscow FY T o- bevger arr 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen! io the Department of 
State’ 


RESTRICTED NIACT Moscow, April 25, 1953—5 p. m 

1526. Today's Pravda carries unprecedented full first page, six 
columns article entitled Regarding President Eisenhower's 
Speech.*? Third page carries accurate and full translation Presi- 
dent's address 

Following main points of special interest in article 

President's speech is taken as “some kind of reply recent state- 
ments Soviet Government re possibility peaceful solution contro- 
versial international questions’. Stating that President's remarks 
regarding absence insoluble questions contrast wiih other state- 
ments in his speech, article takes up particular problems 

Korea: Those seeking concrete proof can assess significance 
Soviet support North Korean and Chinese attempts end Korean 
war 


‘Repeated for information to Secretary Dulles in Paris 

*Deocument 583. For full text of the Pravda article of Apr. 25, translated into Eng- 
lish, see Current Digest of the Soviet Press, May 16, 1953, pp. 3 ff. For extracts from 
the article, see Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1953, pp. 51-57 
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Germany: President’s speech does not offer basis for solution 
German question. It, like previous US Government fails consider 
existence Potsdam Agreement. “If Anglo-American bloc does not 
take this into account and continue on its chosen path having ren- 
dered impossible national unification Germany and having trans- 
formed its western part into military state wherein power remains 
in the hands of Revanchistes, it will be a fateful mistake, .. .”’.* 
Question is to achieve speediest conclusion peace treaty permitting 
German unity and consequently withdraw occupation forces. 

China: President’s address failed mention China “is not this 
question one of urgent international problems of our times?” 

East Europe: “It would be strange to expect of the Soviet Union 
interference aimed toward restoration of the reactionary regime 
overthrown by these peoples’. 

Austria: “Here also no such questions as cannot be resolved on 
the basis of earlier concluded agreement under conditions of genu- 
ine observance of democratic rights of Austrian people.” 

UN: 60 members UN subscribers to Charter did not foresee that 
certain governments would ignore their decisions regarding una- 
nimity of five great powers. “Largest country in world—China—is 
deprived of possibility of participation . . .” “In any event impossi- 
ble avoid solution this question as also series other international 
problems which have developed. If we are striving that there 
should be less words and more action then obviously it must be pos- 
sible to find a way toward solution of problems of this nature.” 

“Fund for World Aid’: “Dynamic aims USA foreign policy” fore- 
shadows continuation “Marshall Plan”, “Truman’s Point Four’. As 
indicated by Burmese rejection [garble] economic aid, world de- 
mands removal by US of obstacles to development of normal trade. 

Article’s sharpest language is used in reference speech Secretary 
Dulles* “two days after Eisenhower's address’’. Soviet policy is de- 
termined by the interests of the Soviet people, interests of peace 
and international security and not by toughness or softness of 
policy of US or other governments. “In view of such statements of 
official representatives of USA it is difficult judge just what is 
actual foreign policy position of USA at present time’, whether it 
wishes relieve tension or continue rearmament policy. “In opinion 
Soviet leaders, proposals actually directed toward peace can serve 
as basis for improvement international relations. This however 


All ellipses are in the source text. 

‘Secretary Dulles addressed the American Society of Newspapers Editors on Apr 
18. For text of his address, see Department of State Bulletin, Apr. 27, 1953, pp. 603- 
608 
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does not mean that Soviet leaders are prepared accept as such pro- 
posals new variations of old recipes”. 

Postwar International Relations: President distorted truth in at- 
tempt show that Anglo-American bloc policies have been directed 
toward peace. President showed amounts expended on various war 
equipment “but what is said by the President is completely insuffi- 
cient. Had President of USA spoken about the cost to the Ameri- 
can people of accumulation of reserves of atom bombs and also con- 
struction of many hundreds of military bases far beyond the bor- 
ders of the USA and perhaps how all this has nothing in common 
with any kind of defense interests of the USA then there would be 
revealed a picture much closer to reality and considerably more in- 
structive.” 

Disarmament: Soviet Government has no objection to five points 
mentioned by President “however all these proposals are too gener- 
al in nature’. War fear exists in US not USSR. 

US-USSR: “We have no intention of entering into a discussion 
with the President concerning the rather strange statement about 
some kind of end of an era in Soviet policy . . .”” “New President 
USA himself for some reason unconditionally undertakes to defend 
the whole policy of his predecessor which at one time particularly 
in the period of election campaign he criticized in many respects 
and not without foundation . . .” In his speech the President of the 
USA for some reason considered it necessary to tie his proposals 
regarding peace to a whole series of preliminary conditions pre- 
sented by him to the Soviet Union although these claims in his 
speech are not strengthened by appropriate obligations on the part 
of the USA...” “As is known Soviet leaders do not tie their 
appeal for peaceful settlement of international problems to any 
preliminary demands of the USA or other country, either connect- 
ed with or not connected with the Anglo-American bloc. Does this 
mean that the Soviet side has no claims? Of course it does not 
mean this. Nevertheless the Soviet leaders will welcome any step 
on the part of the Government of the USA or the government of 
another country if it is directed toward amicable settlement of con- 
troversial questions. This testifies to the readiness of the Soviet 
side for serious, businesslike discussions of appropriate problems by 
means of direct negotiation as well as in necessary instances within 
the framework of the UN”. The President’s statement regarding 
US willingness to assume just part “was not strengthened in any 
way in Eisenhower's speech of April 16. It (the speech) is actual! y 
lacking in this respect”. 

BOHLEN 
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No. 588 
611.00/4-2553: Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET NIACT Moscow, April 25, 1953—6 p. m. 


1527. The full page statement on President’s speech and the pub- 
lication of the speech itself? without deletions or any attempt to 
soften the vigor of the comment on Soviet policies are in them- 
selves events of great importance and in my experience unparal- 
leled in the Soviet Union since the institution of the Stalinist dicta- 
torship. The article itself will require further careful study. 

The following preliminary comments are those which on first ex- 
amination appear to us to merit special mention in addition to 
points mentioned in Embassy telegram 1526: 


1. A great deal of thought and care have obviously gone into the 
preparation of this article and it is not surprising from its contents 
that it took a week to compose although possibly the timing of the 
pe may have been fixed to coincide with the end of the 

ATO meeting in Paris.* 

2. It bears evidence of a group composition. Certain variations in 
style as well as the construction of some sentences appear to reflect 
the work of several individuals. 

3. The name of Stalin does not appear and in describing the 
Soviet Government the words “Soviet leaders” in the plural are 
most frequently used. 

4. The article is cautious and wary even to the point of indecision 
and may reflect either the uncertainty of the present leadership or 
a compromise of differing views with it. 

5. The document is not primarily designed for mass propaganda 
purposes. It is too long ond subtle for effective and simple exploita- 
tion. Individual phrases (although these are also surprisingly few) 
can and probably will be selected for emphasis and exploitation by 
the Soviet and Communist propaganda. 


In general the article appears to be designed to serve the follow- 
ing main purposes: 


a. To avoid the appearance of throwing cold water on any pros- 
ry of peaceful solution and improved relations initiated by Presi- 

ent. 

b. Ar. .ttempt to shift the onus placed on the Soviet Union by 
the President’s remarks for the present state of the world back on 
to the US and its allies. The weakness and, in Soviet terms, mild- 





‘Repeated for information to Secretary Dulles in Paris 

*See telegram 1526, supra. 

*Reference is to the Eleventh Session of the North Atlantic Council, Apr. 23-27; 
for documentation, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 368 ff. 
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ness of the rebuttal (with the exception of the attacks on the Secre- 
tary) plus the publication in full of the President’s accurate and 
trenchant criticism of Soviet policies are striking in the light of 
past Soviet reaction to any criticism. 

c. An attempt to toss the ball back to the United States by de- 
claring that the “Soviet leaders would welcome any step from the 
US Government” etc., and a rather clear preference for the use of 
diplomatic channels over those of the United Nations. 

d. As already reported, the article gives no new information or 
clue concerning future Soviet positions in regard to specific sub- 
jects listed by President. 


It is the Embassy's opinion and also of members of Diplomatic 
Corps with whom we have had an opportunity to discuss the sub- 
ject that in this public exchange the United States has come out 
distinctly the winner. Some reaction from the US Government will 
of course be necessary without too long a delay. However, in our 
view while obviously the Soviet reply to the President’s speech is 
not satisfactory or sufficiently definite to give any clear indication 
of their future policies, we believe it desirable to avoid having this 
exchange degenerate except by Soviet choice into a propaganda 
battle, especially since as matters now stand the advantage seems 
to us to lie with us. We believe it would keep the present Soviet 
leadership more off-balance and help force them to reveal more of 
their real purposes if US official comment continues to follow 
present line inaugurated by President’s speech. 

Department repeat to other posts in its discretion. 

BOHLEN 


No. 589 
611. 00/4-2553 


President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Churchill’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON, April 25, 1953.] 

Dear Winston: I am glad to learn from your message of April! 
22? that Anthony is progressing and hope he will soon be complete- 
ly restored. 





'Transmitted in telegram 7047, Apr. 25, for Ambassador Aldrich with instructions 
that the message be delivered to Churchill. The telegram indicated that the signed 
original wee being sent to London by diplomatic pouch 

*In this message to President Eisenhower, Prime Minister Churchill reported that 
the President's address of Apr. 16 had been well-received in the United Kingdom 
Churchill went on to suggest a meeting of heads of state or governme:t with the 
Soviet Union. Churchill preferred to limit the meeting to the USSR, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. Churchill also suggested that he might have to 

Continued 
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Your comments about the reception of my recent speech were 
most welcome and I warmly appreciate the support contained in 
your statement in the House of Commons and Mr. Morrison's 
reply. 

As to the next step, I feel that we should not rush things too 
much and should await the Soviet reply or reaction longer than a 
few days. There is some feeling here also for a meeting between 
Heads of States and Governments, but I do not think this should be 
allowed to press us into precipitate initiatives. Premature action by 
us in that direction might have the effect of giving the Soviets an 
easy way out of the position in which I think they are now placed. 
We have so far seen no concrete Soviet actions which would indi- 
cate their willingness to perform in connection with larger issues. 
In the circumstances we would risk raising hopes of progress 
toward an accommodation which would be unjustified. This is not 
to say, of course, that I do not envisage the possible desirability at 
an appropriate time that the three Western Powers and the Soviets 
come together. We should by all means be alert. 

My thinking concerning a personal contact at this moment runs 
somewhat along the same line. The situation has changed consider- 
ably since we talked in New York and I believe that we should 
watch developments for a while longer before determining our fur- 
ther course. However, if you should find it necessary for some spe- 
cial and local reason to seek a personal contact, we would hope for 
as much advance notice as you could possibly give us. 

With warm regards, 

As ever, 





consider seriously a personal contact with the Soviet leadership if no vhree-power 
conference could be arranged. (Presidential Correspondence, lot 66 D 204, “Church. 
i!l-Eisenhower Correspondence’) The letter is printed in vol. v1, Part 1, p. 975 
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No. 590 


INR-NIE files 


Special Estimate’ 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,] 30 Apri! 1953. 
SE-44 


Tue Soviet STATEMENT OF 25 Aprit 1953 in RepPLy TO PRESIDENT 
EIsENHOWER’S SPEECH ON 16 Aprit 1953 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the significance of the Soviet statement of 25 April 
1953. 


ESTIMATE 


1. The Soviet statement of 25 April 1955° is a defense of Soviet 
policy and of the world Communist movement, and a condemnation 
of US policy. The statement gives no indication that the rulers of 
the USSR will modify their stand on any of the issues outstanding 
between East and West. 

2. The publication of the full text of President Eisenhower's 
speech® is an unusual but not unprecedented act. The Soviet press 
has occasionally published the speeches and writings of “capitalist” 
statesmen when such action could serve as the basis for a reply. In 
this case, one motive for publication may have been the conviction 
that the speech could be represented to the Soviet people as a 
demand for the surrender by the USSR of the gains of World War 
II, and of Communist principles, as the price of peace with the US. 
Probably also the Soviet rulers hoped by publishing the President's 
speech to convince world opinion of the sincerity of current Soviet 
“peace” tactics. 

3. While Soviet and world Communist policies and actions are 
consistently defended in the statement as serving peace and justice, 
there is an intimation that areas such as Korea, Germany, and 
Austria, and subjects such as East-West trade and disarmament, 
are open for discussion. In each case, the rectitude of past Soviet 
positions is affirmed, with the suggestion that it is up to the US to 





‘Regarding Special Estimates, see footnote 1, Document 552 

According to a note on the cover sheet of this SE, the intelligence organizations of 
the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff 
participated with the CIA in the preparation of this estimate. The note further 
records that the Intelligence Advisory Committee concurred in this estimate on Apr. 
28 

*See Document 587 

*Document 583 
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make the first step towards a settlement. However, the territories 
now in the Bloc, as well as the “national liberation movement” in 
the colonial and semi-colonial areas of Asia, are excluded from dis- 
cussion. 

4. The over-all impression left by the statement is that it is a 
skillful effort to promote dissension within the US Government, be- 
tween the US Government and the American people, and above all, 
between the US and the rest of the non-Communist world. The 
statement suggests that the rulers of the USSR envisage a pro- 
longed political warfare « npaign exploiting the “peace” theme 
and that, whether or not there is an internal struggle for power, 
they are united on questions of foreign policy. The statement gives 
no indication that they are prepared to make substantial conces- 
sions. 


No. 591 
Presidential Correspondence, jot 66 D 204, ‘Churchill- Emenhower Correspondence 


Prime Minister Churchill to President Eisenhower 


PERSONAL AND {[Lonpon,] May 4, 1953. 
CONFIDENTIAL 


I thought of sending something like the following to Molotov: 


Begins: 

I had hoped you and Eden might soon be having a talk about 
things as you know each other so well, but his unfortunate illness 
will prevent this for some time. I wonder whether you would like 
me to come to Moscow so that we could renew our own war-time 
relation and so that I could meet Monsieur Malenkov and others of 
your leading men. Naturally I do not imagine that we could settle 
any of the grave issues which overhang the immediate future of 
the world, but I have a feeling that it might be helpful if our inter- 
course proceeded with the help of friendly acquaintance and good- 
will instead of impersonal diplomacy and propaganda. I do not see 
how this could make things worse. I should of course make it clear 
I was not expecting any major decisions at this informal meeti 
but only to restore an easy and friendly basis between us such as 
have with so many other countries. Do not on any account suppose 
that I should be offended if you thought the time and circum- 
stances were unsuitable or that my thought and purpose would be 
changed. We have both of us lived through a good lot. Let me know 
a you and your friends feel about my suggestion. 

nds. 


The sort of date I have in mind would be three or four days in 
last week of May. All good wishes. 
WINSTON 
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No. 592 
Exmenhower Library, Exenhower papers, Whitman file 


President Eisenhower to Prime Minister Churchill’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, May 5, 1953. 


Dear Winston: Thank you fer yours of May fourth? giving me 
the lines of a message you are thinking of sending to Molotov. 
Foster and I have considered it deeply and since you sought my 
views I must say that we would advise against it. 

You will pardon me, I know, if I express a bit of astonishment 
that you think it appropriate to recommend Moscow to Molotov as 
a suitable meeting place. Uncle Joe used to plead ill health as an 
excuse for refusing to leave territory under the Russian flag or con- 
trolled by the Kremlin. That excuse no longer applies and while I 
do not for a minute suggest that progress toward peace should be 
balked by mere matters of protocol, I do have a suspicion that any- 
thing the Kremlin could misinterpret as weakness or overeagerness 
on our part would militate against success in negotiation. 

In my note to you of April twenty-fifth® I expressed the view 
that we should not rush things too much and should not permit 
feeling in our countries for a meeting between heads of states and 
governments to press us into precipitate initiatives. I feel just as 
strongly now as I did ten days ago that this is right, and certainly 
nothing that the Soviet Government has done in the meantime 
would tend to persuade me differently. I do not feel that the armi- 
stice negotiations are going well and this to me has been the first 
test of the seriousness of Communist intentions. Far from there 
having been any Communist actions which we could accept as indi- 
cations of such seriousness of purpose the Pravda editorial repeats 
all the previous Soviet positions* and we are now faced with new 
aggression in Laos. 

But in my mind the most important considerations are the re- 
sults which might be expected to flow from such a personal contact 
and the effect of such a meeting on our allies, the free world in 
general, and the Russians themselves. It would of course finally 
become known that you had consulted me, and it would be difficult 
for me to explain the exact purpose of the visit. Beyond this, fail- 





‘Attached to a memorandum from Eisenhower to Secretary Dulles requesting 
that this message be transmitted to Churchill. Another draft of this message was 
also attached to the source text 

2 Supra 

*Document 589 

*Reference is presumably to the editorial in Pravda, Apr. 25, responding to Eisen- 
hower’s speech of Apr. 16; see Document 587 
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ure to consult the French would probably infuriate them, especially 
when the situation in Indochina is hanging in the balance. If they 
were consulted in advance, the result would almost certainly be a 
proposal for a four-party conference, and this, I am convinced, we 
are not ready for until there is some evidence, in deeds, of a 
changed Soviet attitude. 

Many would expect dramatic and concrete achievements from a 
personal visit to Moscow by the Prime Minister of Great Britain. 
Whatever you said publicly about the purposes of your solitary pil- 
grimage, I suspect that many in the Far East as well as the West 
would doubt that you would go all the way to Moscow merely for 
good will. I feel this would be true in this country, and the effects 
on Congress which is this week taking up consideration of our 
Mutual Defense Program an extension of our Reciprocal Trade Act, 
would be unpredictable. It seems to me that in this crucial period 
when the Soviet peace offensive is raising doubts in people’s minds, 
the thing we must strive for above all other is to maintain mutual 
confidence among the members of NATO and other free nations 
and to avoid any action which could be misinterpreted. Naturally 
the final decision is yours, but I feel that the above factors are so 
important that I should in all candor and friendship lay them 
before you.® 

As ever, 


Ike E. 





Sin his reply of May 7, Churchill reiterated the utility of a visit to the USSR, re- 
calling his own experience in dealing with the Soviet leadership during World War 
Ii. Churchill argued further that none of the existing Soviet leadership, except 
Molotov, had contacts outside the USSR. While he did express a difficulty in an “at- 
titude of pure negation”, he nevertheless indicated his intention to consider Eisen- 
hower’s “adverse advice” with the Cabinet. (Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower 
papers, Whitman file) For complete text of Churchill's note, see vol. vi, Part 1, p 
GRO 


No. 593 
61161/5-653. Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in the Soviet Union' 


SECRET WASHINGTON, May 6, 1953—6:32 p. m. 

816. We have considered carefully how best capitalize on recent 
Soviet developments to further solution many bilateral issues be- 
tween US and USSR and satellites. Copy memorandum giving fur- 





‘Drafted by Barbour (EUR/EE); cleared by Bonbright and Merchant (EUR), Mat- 
thews (G), and Smith; and signed by Barbour for the Secretary 
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ther background information our thinking this regard being trans- 
mitted you separately.* Our conclusion is that initially it would be 
desirable for you seek interview with Molotov (urte] 1552*) and 
raise with him matters Soviet wives American citizens, Balashova 
children and American soldiers Knight and Michalowski. Leave 
method approach these cases your judgment. However seems to us 
that, aside from general humanitarian grounds, it might be effec- 
tive suggest hollowness to US public Soviet professions desire im 
prove relations in absence solution such problems. In addition fore- 
going desire you raise at same time with Molotov Oatis case.‘ Do 
not believe it advisable you enter into details latter, but you might 
take line that, while Soviets not directly concerned, continued im- 
prisonment Oatis is major deterrent in US to credibility sincerity 
Soviet-sponsored effort clear atmosphere and in circumstances 
would be Soviet interest to exert influence its friends in Czecho to 
obtain release. You might note Oatis is eligible under Czech law for 
commutation sentence to deportation, that this Government has 
made repeated efforts with Czechs, including transmission March 
30 confidential message from President to Czech President Zapo- 
tocky, and in meantime, while substantive response Czech authori- 
ties has been awaited, Czechs have issued amnesty decree. 

FYL Language amnesty appears to exclude espionage cases such 
as Oatis but in absence positive statement from Czechs believe im- 
portant we take position decree should apply to him. 

DULLES 





®Not further identified 

"In telegram 1552, Bohlen observed that he had avoided seeking an interview 
with Molotov to deal purely with USSR-U.S. problems of a primarily humanitarian 
concern as the cases of six Soviet wives of American citizens and the children of 
another such wife. Bohlen felt that there was an understandable interest to take up 
this question with the Soviet Foreign Ministry in the hope that the new circum 
stances in the USSR might increase the chances of positive results. Furthermore the 
British Ambassador had intervened on a similar case and obtained the release of 
one Soviet spouse. Bohlen asked the Department if an approach by him to Molotov 
on this matter in the near future would conflict with other considerations. (Micro 
film telegram files, “Moscow incoming FY 53°") 

*Regarding the imprisonment and eventual release by Czechoslovak authorities of 
American correspondent William Oatis, see Documents | ff 
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No. 594 
Exeenhhower Liprary.C D. Jackson papers 


Paper Prepared by Walt Whitman Rostow, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology' 


[(Campripce, May 11, 1953.) 
NOTES ON THE ORIGIN OF THE Presipent’s Speecu or Aprit 16, 1953 


The purpose of these notes is to supply that limited portion of 
the record of events known to me leading up to the delivery of the 
President's speech of April 16, 1953.2 It should be borne in mind 
throughout that my knowledge is partial. The record can only be 
filled out by others, particularly by Mr. C. D. Jackson. 

I. The Princeton Meeting of May 11-12, 1952. 

The Princeton meeting of May 11-12, 1952, laid the foundation 
for the President's speech almost a year later. That meeting was 
called by Mr. C. D. Jackson, then Chairman of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe. Professor Jerome Wiesner*® (M.LT.) sug- 
gested to Mr. Jackson that I be invited, due to the work | was 
doing on the Soviet Vulnerability Project at CENIS, for which I 
was the responsible director. The purpose of tne meeting was to ex- 
plore the possibilities of solving the problem taced by Radio Free 
Europe in broadcasting persuasively to Eastern Europe. RFE's 
problem, briefly, was this: It had developed considerable operation- 
al capabilities, but American policy offered an inadequate founda- 
tion for talking persuasively to Eastern Europeans in terms of 
their problems and aspirations. 

Appendix 1* lists those present at the meeting. Those represent- 
ing Radio Free Europe, notably .. . , indicated the feeling that 
there was ‘ fundamental lack of content in enunciated American 
policy on which persuasive and effective radio broadcasts could be 
based. Appendix 2 includes the RFE submissions to the meeting. 
The RFE position was supported by Mr. Rostow and others. It was 
opposed by representatives of the Department of State who felt 
that further statements of American policy would involve forward 
commitments we might not be prepared to honor, or which would 





‘Transmitted to C. D. Jackson by Rostow with a brief letter of May 12 and a list 
of 18 appendices of which texts were provided for four. Rostow requested that Jack. 
son provide the remainder. The additional 14 appendices were not found attached to 
the source text. None of the appendices is printed 

*For text, see Document 583 

*Professor of Electrical Engineering and Director of the Research Laboratory for 
Electronics at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

*The appendix lists 27 persons present for the May 10-11, 1952, meetings includ 
ing Charles Bohlen, George Morgan, and Robert Joyce of the Department of State 
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embarrass the government at home (by creating a dangerous cru- 
sade) or abroad. An important intervention was made by former 
Ambassador Grew,* who described his profound regret that no 
effort was made to hold out before the Japanese people a vision of 
American intentions different from that projected in the Japanese 
press by the Japanese government in 1940-41. At the close of the 
afternoon of May 11 a drafting committee was appointed to see if 
an agreed statement of American policy might be formulated 
which would better meet the requirements of Radio Free Europe 
Included on that drafting committee were (possibly among others) 
Lioyd Berkner,* Cyril Black,’ Tom Braden,* C. D. Jackson, , 
and W. W. Rostow. Mr. Allen Dulles participated for a portion of 
the evening session, at which drafting was done. A draft was pre- 
sented and criticized at a morning meeting on May 12 and further 
revised. The third draft produced by this meeting is attached as 
Appendix 3 

2. The papers and draft done at Princeton went both to the gov- 
ernment through Mr. Dulles and Mr. Bohlen, and, I believe, to 
General Eisenhower. There was some talk that the Princeton draft 
might be included in a high-level speech during the Truman ad- 
ministration; but nothing came of it 

3. Perhaps for the record it should be stated that on leaving the 
group, on Saturday, May 12, Mr. Grew said that he somehow felt 
the meeting at Princeton had been “historic.” Looking back, there 
is some case for his view 


May 12, 1952-March 4, 1953 


4. During the campaign there were further discussions about the 
issues raised at the Princeton meeting, and concerning the future 
of psychological warfare in general, between Genera! Eisenhower 
and his staff. The San Francisco speech of General Eisenhower on 

* related to these discussions. (This section must be filled 
in by Mr. Jackson, with appropriate appendixes.) 

5. In the months after May, Mr. Jackson was taken up with 
other matters, including the Eisenhower campaign, and Mr 


‘Joseph C. Grew, Ambassador to Japan, 1931-1941, Under Secretary of State, De 
cember 1944-August 1945, member of the Board of Directors of the National Com 
mittee for a Free Europe 

*Lioyd V. Berkner, President and Chairman of the Executive Committee of Asso 
ciated Universities, Inc. of New York; research associate in geophysics of the atmos 
phere at the Carnegie Institution of Washington 

"Cyril E. Black, Associate Professor of History at Princeton University (Professor 
from 1954) 

"Thomas W. Braden, Assistant to the Deputy Director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency, 1951-1954; from 1954, editor of the Blade Tribune of Oceanside, California 

*The date is left blank im the source text; presumably the reference is to a cam 
paign address in early October 1952 
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Rostow was completing the Vulnerability Project. Mr. Rostow cor- 
responded with Mr. Jackson a few times, had lunch with him in 
November, shortly after the election, calling to his attention the 
CENIS report (completed August 1952), and its possible relation to 
the new administration's program of political warfare 

6. That report called for a fresh enunciation of American inter- 
ests and objectives at the highest level, and sought to define them 
On December 29, 1952, Mr. Rostow wrote Mr. Jackson the attached 
letter on an appropriate response to the Stalin replies to the 
Reston questions,'® published on Christmas day, 1952. Mr. Jackson 
replied in letters of December 31 and January 5; and Mr. Rostow 
replied on January 12. This sequence of letters, which in many 
ways forecast our shared response to the opportunities offered by 
Stalin's deeth, are included as Appendix 4. It is to be particularly 
noted that Mr. Jackson had clearly in mind the central role of 
high-level diplomacy as an instrument in political warfare 

7. In the week before Stalin died, Mr. Rostow had arranged that 
Mr. Millikan'' and he call on Mr. Jackson on the afternoon of 
March 11, to discuss the future relations between CENIS and the 
various agencies of the government; and we were, at this time, ar- 
ranging that CENIS make its contribution to the W. Jackson Com- 
mittee 

8. The Week of March 4-12 

Early on Wednesday morning, March 4, Mr. Millikan received a 
telephone call from Mr. Robert Amory of the CIA asking that 
CENIS prepare an intelligence appreciation of the situation created 
by Stalin's grave illness, which had just been announced. In par- 
ticular, four questions were to be answered: 


1. Is Stalin dead? 

2. What are the likely dispositions of Soviet power? 

3. What are the likely changes in external policy, if any’ 

4. What are the likely relations of the new regime to Mao’ 


Mr. Millikan, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Bator, Mr. Cross,'* and Mr. Rostow, 
at CENIS, discussed these questions from 10 AM to shortly before 
noon. A draft was prepared by Mr. Rostow and revised by all. It 
was dispatched to Washington by courier Wednesday night 

9. It was unanimously decided in CENIS that we would not only 
submit an intelligence appreciation but also a statement of the key 
vulnerability created by Stalin's death and suggestions for prompt 


‘See footnote 2, Document 556. Restow's letter is not printed 

''Masx F. Millikan, Professor of Economics and Director of the Center for Interna 
tional Studies at the Massachusetts Institute of Technolagy from 1952; on leave 
during 1951 and 1952 te serve as Assistant Director of the Central Intelligence 


y 
'*Hatch, Rater, and Crose are not further identified 
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American action to exploit that vulnerability. In general the sug- 
gestion consisted in the opening of a political warfare offensive of 
the kind envisaged in the Vulnerability Report, spearheaded by an 
American initiated meeting of the major powers, to be offered by 
the President. It was also decided that, in view of the work we had 
done at taxpayers’ expense for a year and a half on this probiem, 
that we had a duty to call our suggestion to the attention of Mr. C. 
D. Jackson. The operational suggestion was abstracted from the 
general intelligence appreciation and was sent to Mr. Jackson, also 
on Wednesday night. We informed Mr. Amory by telephone of our 
having done this on our own initiative. Both CENIS messages are 
attached as Appendix 5. 

10. On Thursday, March 5, at about 3 PM, Mr. Jackson called 
Mr. Rostow. He indicated that he had received both the communi- 
cation to him and the full appreciation sent to the CIA. He indicat- 
ed that he, too, felt that now was the time to open a general politi- 
cal warfare offensive; and he requested that Mr. Rostow come to 
Washington, arriving, if possible, at about 3 o'clock on the after- 
noon of March 6. 

ll. Mr. Rostow arrived at Mr. Jackson’s office about 3:15 on 
March 6. He was informed 


(a) that Mr. Charles Wilson of General Electric had recently sug- 


age to the President that he initiate a peace move, or meeting.'* 
r. J. F. Dulles’ reaction to this suggestion was not unfavorable, 
although coming during the period of Stalin's illness, Mr. Dulles 
noted that conditions had changed; 

(b) that the NSC had issued a directive instructing the CIA to 
ae an intelligence appreciation of the ey, created by Sta- 
in 


s death by Monday, March 9; that the Department indi- 
cated its appreciation and s stions for action; and Mr. C. D. 
nea produced a plan to exploit Stalin's death, also by Monday, 

arch 9. 


Mr. Jackson indicated that he had a small! staff, headed by Mr. 
George Morgan of the PSB, helping him on the general follow-up 
exploitation of Stalin's death. The Staff was drawn as a group of 
individuals from various parts of the government and was already 
at work on Friday, March 6. It was generally understood that out- 
side help would be used by Mr. Jackson and Mr. Rostow’s presence 
in Washington was known to this group 

12. Mr. Jackson asked Mr. Rostow what he had to add to the 
message sent from Cambridge. Mr. Rostow replied that he had . 
reasonably clear idea as to what the President ought to say and 
had some suggestions as to how an initial move might be exploited. 





'"See Document 542 
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Mr. Jackson instructed Mr. Rostow to produce three drafts: a Presi- 
dential statement; a rationale for that statement; and any sugges- 
tions that he might have for a follow-up plan. 

13. Mr. Jackson then departed for a scheduled discussion of these 
matters, which included Mr. Nitze and Mr. Bohlen of the Depart- 
ment of State and Mr. Emmett Hughes of the White House staff.'* 

14. Mr. Rostow was installed by 3:45 PM on March 6 in room 
242% at the Old State Department Building and equipped with an 
excellent secretary, Mrs. Bridges. At about 11:30 PM, drafts were 
finished for all three items requested by Mr. Jackson. Mrs. Bridges 
typed for several further hours the dictated portion of the sugges- 
tions for the follow-up plan and arranged that these be available to 
Mr. Jackson from 8 AM on the morning of Saturday March 7. 

15. On Saturday March 7 Mr. Jackson arrived and went through 
these three documents. He called in Mr. Emmett Hughes to read 
them. They found themselves in general accord with the Presiden- 
tial statement and the case for it. The text of the three documents 
drafted by Mr. Rostow on the afternoon and evening of March 6 
are attached as Appendix 6. 

16. It was then decided by Mr. Hughes and Mr. Jackson that, 
with one exception (Morgan), the Presidential draft would be 
shown to no one until Monday. The reasons for this were the ab- 
sence from town of certain key figures, notably Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, and the danger that might arise if the draft were put 
through the conventional bureaucratic machinery for clearance: 
dangers both of security and dilution. Mr. Rostow hazarded the 
view that if the President were to act in this matter promptly, he 
would have to take the decision on his own, in a rather lonely 
manner. 

17. The three sets of papers were, however, shown to Mr. George 
Morgan on the afternoon of Saturday March 7 by Mr. Jackson. Mr. 
Morgan was told that he should assume, in the paper he and the 
staff were preparing, that the opening gun in the political warfare 
campaign would be a Presidential statement of some sort; and this 
was all that he was to tell his own working staff and to include in 
their paper. On a personal basis, however, he was shown the Presi- 
dential draft. Mr. Rostow had lunch with Mr. Morgan and gave 
him the third paper; that is, notes for the follow-up plan. Mr. 
Rostow indicated that these were meant to be simply notes for the 
use of Mr. Morgan's staff and that he had no desire to peddle them 
elsewhere. Mr. Morgan noted, however, that Mr. Rostow had felt 
free to include diplomacy fully in the follow-up plan, whereas his 
terms of reference largely excluded diplomatic policy. For that 





'*No record has been found of this meeting 
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reason he urged that the draft be “shown to others” by Mr. 
Rostow. 

18. On Monday March 9 it became evident that there would be 
opposition to the Presidential statement from the Department of 
State. Mr. Jackson had described the meeting on March 6 to Mr. 
Rostow as having gone round and round in circles, but having 
emerged with agreement on this point: that only a proposal for a 
four-power conference would give adequate substance to a Presi- 
dential act at this time. And it had then appeared not impossible 
that Mr. Nitze and Mr. Bohlen would go along with Mr. Hughes 
and Mr. Jackson. Nevertheless, Bohlen and Nitze raised important 
objections on Monday afternoon, when the draft of the Presidential 
statement and the rationale for it were shown to them by Mr. 
Hughes. '® 

19. The major business for Mr. Jackson on March 9 was to cope 
with a long paper prepared by Mr. Morgan and his special team. 
(Appendix 7) This outlined a great many psychological warfare ac- 
tions as follow-up for the Presidential statement. This paper was 
circulated on Monday to all the relevant agencies in the govern- 
ment represented on the PSB. In view of the length of the docu- 
ment and the fact that it was under review in the government, it 
was agreed that an extremely brief NSC directive should be drafted 
in the following sense: urging that a Presidential statement be 
given; creating a special ad hoc committee to oversee the execution 
of the follow-up plan; and attaching the Morgan draft plus the com- 
ments made upon it, for the ad hoc committee to consider as part 
of its working materials. Mr. Rostow drafted such a directive. (Ap- 
pendix 8) 

20. On Monday March 9 it was also decided that the issue would 
come to a decision on Wednesday, March 11, at an NSC meeting, 
Mr. Dulles being out of town until the late afternoon of March 10. 

21. On Tuesday March 10 a letter from Mr. Bohlen arrived stat- 
ing formally the objections of the Department of State up to the 
level of Under Secretary. This letter explicitly excluded Mr. Dulles, 
who was still in New York. (Appendix 9) 

22. At Mr. Jackson's request, after extensive discussion, Mr. 
Rostow prepared for verbal presentation at the NSC by Mr. Jack- 
son a brief on each of the objections raised. A copy of that brief is 
attached as Appendix 10. 

23. In order to meet the State Department's view that the Presi- 
dent’s proposal would be a dangerous shock to our allies, it was 
proposed that Mr. Jackson prepare letters from the President to 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Mayer to be sent two days before the 





'5No record has been found of this meeting 
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speech, one day before the text was made available. Drafts of these 
letters, prepared by Mr. Rostow, are included as Appendix 11. 

24. On Monday March 9 (but perhaps also on Friday March 6) 
Mr. Rostew had suggested to Mr. Jackson that he talk forthwith to 
Mr. George Kennan. Mr. Rostow heard Mr. Kennan’s views on the 
night of Thursday March 5 at the home of Mr. M. F. Millikan in 
Cambridge, and was impressed with the fact that they converged 
with those developed at CENIS and were sharply different from 
the views popularly attributed to Mr. Kennan as the author, if not 
the architect, of containment. Mr. Jackson immediately asked Mr. 
Kennan to come from his farm in Pennsylvania to Washington. 
Mr. Kennan saw Mr. Jackson for about an hour and a half between 
2:30 and 4 o'clock on the afternoon of Tuesday, March 10. Mr. 
Rostow was present only for the period from about 3:15 to 4 o'clock. 
Mr. Kennan agreed that the kind of initiative suggested was the 
right course for the United States at this moment in history. He 
approved the draft statement in general, suggesting that it might 
be usefully nit-picked for detail by some of the old hands in the 
State Department. 

He indicated his view, now several years old, that the United 
States must positively support efforts to unify Germany and the 
cc atinent; to create effective security measures there; and to engi- 
neer Russian and American military withdrawal, leaving behind a 
militarily safe, predominantly democratic and unified area. Mr. 
Kennan warned Mr. Jackson that taking this initiative required 
great clarity concerning its implications for Germany on the part 
of two men: the President and the Secretary of State. If this condi- 
tion were fulfilled, there was no need to worry excessively about 
other opinions in Washington or about the short period of excite- 
ment in the foreign offices of Great Britain, France, and Bonn. Mr. 
Kennan expressed his faith that Washington would respond with 
great vigor and unity to the initiative, as it had to the Marshall 
Plan proposal; and that our allies would come along without much 
difficulty. Both Mr. Jackson and Mr. Rostow were moved by the 
combination of dignity, force, and eloquence with which Mr. 
Kennan presented his views, at a time when he obviously felt 
acutely his enforced divorce from events, as well as a profound 
desire to be useful to the country in these days when an under- 
standing of Russia was as important as it had ever been before in 
our history. At one point Mr. Kennan explained that the initiative 
proposed by Mr. Jackson was designed to reverse the direction in 
which the wheel of diplomacy had been spinning for some years in 
Washington, and, taking him by the arms, said, “You have the 
weight of the world on your shoulders. Good luck.” It should be 
noted that Mr. Jackson raised with Mr. Dulles the following day, 
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March 11, the future of Mr. Kennan, and was told that it was his 
(Mr. Dulles’) understanding that Mr. Kennan had tendered his res- 
ignation and that the matter was in the hands of Mr. Bedell Smith. 
Mr. Dulles’ assistant later reported that the Secretary was loath to 
bring Mr. Kennan into the Department for fear of Congressional 
reaction. 

25. Late on the night of March 10, Mr. Rostow was called to the 
office of Mr. Jackson to read over a letter Mr. Jackson had drafted 
to Mr. Dulles. The Secretary of State had arrived in town at about 
4 o'clock on March 10 and had been met, according to rumor, by an 
excited group of his colleagues. Mr. Dulles had already asked to see 
Mr. Jackson at breakfast at 7:45 on Wednesday, March 11. Mr. 
Jackson's letter to Mr. Dulles is attached as Appendix 12. 

26. On Wednesday, March 11, Mr. Rostow saw Mr. Jackson at 
about 8:30 AM, after his breakfast with Mr. Dulles. Mr. Jackson re- 
ported that Mr. Dulles had found the idea “intriguing,” but had 
several reservations which he would have to think over before the 
10:30 meeting of the National Security Council. 

27. Mr. Rostow saw Mr. Jackson again as he emerged from the 
NSC meeting at about 12:30 PM. Mr. Jackson announced that he 
did not know whether he was a man “carrying a shield or being 
carried upon it.’ He reported that 


(a) he had had his full day in court; 

(b) the President, remembering his experience with previous 
four-power meetings, was not enthusiastic about ihe Council of For- 
eign Ministers; 

ic) Mr. Dulles took the position that our relations with France 
and Britain would be damaged by a unilateral initiative of this 
kind; that the governments of de Gasperi, Adenauer and Mayer 
would fall in a week; and that EDC would be postponed, if not de- 
stroyed. It was, nevertheless, agreed that a Presidential statement 
should be made and made soon, and that the bulk of the text as 
drafted was suitable. 


Further, Mr. Stassen wished to see introduced into the speech a 
reference to the Marshal! Plan and a recognition of the possibilities 
of drawing the East back towards the West, by economic means. 

28. It may be recorded for history that the Secretary of Defense 
said at one point: “I agree with Mr. Jackson; don’t give the bas- 
tards anything but hope.” 

29. It was further decided that the references to Korea would be 
expanded and a truce in Korea would be made even more clearly a 
condition for further movement towards the larger objectives of 
peace than the original draft had provided. Mr. Jackson was in- 
structed to prepare a new text in the sense of the meeting. 
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30. While Mr. Jackson was at lunch on Wednesday, March 11, 
Mr. Rostow redrafted the message as instructed by Mr. Jackson. 
This draft as modified by Mr. Jackson after discussion is included 
as Appendix 13. The essential device was to hold up a vision of the 
specific long-range objectives of American diplomacy but to make 
the negotiations designed to achieve that vision contingent upon a 
prior Korean settlement. 

31. Two tail pieces were added to the new draft, since it was en- 
visaged that the President might deliver this statement either on 
television, to the American people, or to the UN Assembly on 
Thursday, March 19. These were drafted by Mr. Rostow, revised by 
Mr. Jackson (Appendix 14). 

32. On Thursday, March 12, Mr. Jackson went to a luncheon 
meeting of the PSB. He found a warm welcome, appreciation for 
his effort of the previous day, era unanimity concerning the new 
draft. Mr. Bedell Smith, on his own initiative, said he would try to 
persuade Mr. Dulles to accept it. 

33. On the afternoon of Thursday, March 12, Mr. Jackson drafted 
a letter to Mr. Dulles requesting definitive assurance that his con- 
ception of political warfare included a positive and even central 
role for the Department of State, calling to his attention the likeli- 
hood of a four-power meeting being forced upon the United States 


in the coming months, even if the proposed speech did not offer it 
This letter is attached as Appendix 15. 
34. Mr. Rostow returned to Cambridge on the night of March 12 


Post-March 12 


35. Although I lack knowledge of the next stage no the process 
which led to the speech, I believe that the opening of the Soviet 
diplomatic peace offensive by Malenkov in his speech before the 
Supreme Soviet on March 16 [/5]'* resulted in a postponement of 
the speech as planned on Thursday, March 12. For the record it 
should be noted that Mr. Jackson and Mr. Rostow urged a prompt 
American initiative not only to exploit the psychological possibili- 
ties available immediately after Stalin's death but with an aware- 
ness that the new Soviet regime might seize the peace initiative. 

36. Drafts 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of the speech are attached as Appen- 
dix 16. Mr. Jackson must fill in the history of these drafts. Mr 
Rostow saw only draft (I believe) 4, with pencilled notations by Mr 
Dulles, which he recalls as being much further from the content 
and spirit of the original two drafts than the speech presented by 
the President on April 16. This stirred up the attached Rostow- 
Jackson letter of April 1 (Appendix 17). And, on still another 





'*Regarding Malenkov's address of Mar. 15, see footnote 2, Document 569 
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Washington trip, Mr. Rostow saw Draft 7, which was much im- 
proved, and on the basis of which Mr. Rostow wrote the letter on 
April 8 (Appendix 18). 

It is essential to an understanding of the conflict over this speech 
within the government that the relation of Mr. Jackson’s initiative 
to EDC and Western European unity be distinguished from the 
view held generally in the Department of State (excepting Kennan 
and certain others). Both the Department of State and Mr. Jackson 
felt that a negotiation with the Soviet Union should take place, if 
at all possible, on the basis of EDC having been accomplished. In 
the Department of State, however, there was a deep unwillingness 
to contemplate such a negotiation unless it was forced upon us. In 
any case, it was felt in the Department that the United States 
should continue to use its influence directly—along familiar diplo- 
matic lines—to bring about the completion of the EDC arrange- 
ment, as first priority, and to fend off as long as possible any four- 
power negotiation. It was Mr. Jackson’s view that the chance of 
achieving EDC in the near future would be maximized if the 
United States were to take an initiative in the four-power negotia- 
tion and, within that framework, seek to induce our allies to go 
into the negotiation with the EDC arrangement behind us. It was 
feared by Mr. Jackson that, if the United States tried to evade a 
negotiation, that very fact would increase the difficulty of achiev- 
ing EDC in the near future. Behind Mr. Jackson’s position lay the 
following appreciation: that the unwillingness of many Germans to 
see EDC through hinged on their judgment that the United States 
had no serious interest in Germzn unity, and that a negotiation 
with the USSR was an alternative to EDC; and, similarly, that the 
unwillingness of many Frenchmen to see EDC through hinged on 
their judgment that the United States has no serious conception of 
a long-run German (and continental) settlement; that the United 
States might, therefore, step by step, turn continental hegemony 
over to the Germans; and that a negotiation with the USSR was an 
alternative to German rearmament, or might at least postpone it. 
Mr. Jackson's appreciation was not that a negotiation was likely to 
succeed, but, rather, that it might unite the Free World around a 
position which would make EDC a necessary and logical step—not 
negatively to oppose the USSR—but positively to move towards a 
European settlement which would meet underlying American, 
German, French and other interests. At no point did the represent- 
atives of the Department of State appreciate this view or argue it; 
rather, they felt Mr. Jackson’s initiative to be, simply, an unin- 
formed gesture which failed to understand the key importance of 
EDC. 
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It was the fear of Mr. Jackson and Mr. Rostow that, without 
such a prompt US. initiative, that would bind up our support for 
EDC with a longer perspective on a European settlement, in any 
case EDC would be postponed until our allies had a chance to test 
the new Soviet regime's intentions. 

Mr. Jackson's view on this matter was no new thing: the basic 
issues involved had been raised and fully discussed at the Prince- 
ton meeting of May 1952, and Mr. Jackson had obviously consid- 
ered the problem posed by German and French attitudes to US. 
diplomatic objectives at an earlier time. Mr. Rostow’s similar view 
was also of considerable vintage, stemming back to 1946, but ar- 
ticulated fully in the CENIS Soviet Vulnerability Report. 

W. W. Rostow 


No. 595 


Editorial Note 


Prime Minister Churchill delivered a major foreign policy ad- 
dress to the House of Commons on May 11. The Embassy in the 
United Kingdom characterized the address as comparable in sig- 
nificance to President Eisenhower's address on April 16. (Telegram 
6003 from London, May 8; 741.00/5-853) Churchill discussed the sit- 
uation in Korea, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and Europe; re- 
called his relations with the Soviet Union during the war; and pro- 
posed a meeting at the highest level of the leading world powers 
For full text of his speech, see H.C. Debs., 5th series, volume 515, 
columns 883-898; for the Embassy's comments on the address, see 
telegram 6041, volume VI, Part 1, page 985 

On May 20, President Eisenhower transmitted to the Acting Sec- 
retary of State a memorandum suggesting exploration of the possi- 
bility of his meeting with Churchill and French Prime Minister 
René Mayer in the near future in order to demonstrate the essen- 
tial friendship among their three countries regardless of appear- 
ances in the press. (711.11 EI/5-2053) Exchanges of communica- 
tions at the end of May finally led to a proposed meeting of the 
Heads of State at Bermuda in June. For further documentation on 
the Bermuda Conference, see volume V, Part 2, pages 1710 ff 
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No. 596 
Editorial Note 


Ambassador Bohlen, accompanied by Counselor of Embassy 
McSweeney, called on Soviet Foreign Minister Molotov on the 
afternoon of May 12 for the first business call of his ambassador- 
ship. During this call Bohlen first expressed the appreciation of the 
United States Government for the assistance and facilities ren- 
dered by the Soviet Government to a group of United States civil- 
ian internees allowed to travel across the Soviet Union following 
their release by the People’s Republic of China. Then, acting with 
the specific authorization of the Department of State, Ambassador 
Bohlen explained to Molotov that one of his first duties as Ambas- 
sador was the protection of the interests and rights of American 
citizens, and he raised with Molotov the following cases: 


1. Request for the release and repatriation of Noel; 

2. Request for permission for Mrs. Balashova and her children to 
travel to the United States; 

3. Granting of exit visas to the Soviet wives of American citizens; 

4. Soviet intervention on behalf of the release from imprison- 
ment in Czechoslovakia of the American newsman William Oatis. 


The details of all these cases were well known to the Soviet au- 
thorities and had previously been the subject of many Embassy 
representations. Bohlen chose not to raise with Molotov the cases 
of American soldiers Knight and Michalowski who had fallen into 
the custody of Soviet forces in East Germany. Ambassador Bohlen’s 
presentation was received by Molotov with politeness but no com- 
mitments were made and there were no indications of subsequent 
decisions by the Soviet Government. During Bohlen’s call, which he 
reported upon in telegram 1582, May 12, Molotov raised no subjects 
of his own. (Microfilm telegram files, “Moscow incoming FY 53”) 

On the morning of May 13, Ambassador Bohlen told correspond- 
ents in Moscow that his visit with Molotov had dealt exclusively 
with “certain subjects pending between the US and USSR.” The 
newsmen agreed to adhere to such a simple description of the 
meeting. (Telegram 1584, May 13; 611.61/5-1353) At the daily De- 
partment of State press briefing on May 13, the Department Press 
Officer was subjected to great pressure from newsmen inquiring 
about the Bohlen-Molotov conversation, and they were told that 
the question of Soviet wives of American citizens was one of the 
subjects discussed. (Telegram 834 to Moscow, May 14; 611.61/5- 
1353) 

On May 15, William Oatis was released by Czechoslovak authori- 
ties; see Documents 30 ff. The American soldiers Knight and Mi- 
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chalowski were released to United States Army custody on May 19. 
During June and July 1953, exit permits were granted by Soviet 
authorities to several Soviet wives of American citizens and their 
children. 


> 2352 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, May 23, 1953—5 p.m. 


1623. British Ambassador® accompanied Wilson on his call on 
Molotov Thursday (Embtel 1603, repeated London 210°) and has 
given me in strict confidence following account of interview. 

In agreement with Wilson Ambassador stressed the unofficial 
nature of his visit to Soviet Union to which Molotov said that that 
was the understanding of Soviet Government. Wilson then endeav- 
ored to ascertain Soviet reaction to the chief outstanding political 
questions but was unable to obtain from Molotov anything but non- 
committal answers or standard Soviet positions. Wilson told Molo- 
tov Churchill's speech* had solid bipartisan support in Great Brit- 
ain and inquired what the reaction of Soviet Government had been 
to it. Molotov merely stated that the Soviet Government “and 
people” had found it very interesting. 

On Germany Molotov said that fidelity to past agreements would 
greatly facilitate solutions. He gave no particular reaction to Wil- 
son’s questions on Austria, Korea or the Far East in general except 
when Wilson mentioned that there were some people who felt that 
Soviet Union controlled and had even instigated Communist offen- 
sive in Laos. Molotov immediately stated that there were many 
people who believed “crazy things” 

With the exception of a reference to Labor Party views that poli- 
ticians rather than generals should be conducting the Korean nego- 
tiations and that many British do not agree with US Chinese policy 
(to which Molotov in neither case made any reply whatsoever). In 
general Wilson, according to Ambassador, handled himself well in 
the interview. 





‘Repeated for information to London 
*Sir Alvary Gascoigne 

*Not printed. (441.61/5-1853) 

*See Document 595 
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Wilson had a five-hour dinner with Mikoyan from which nothing 
in particular emerged except that Mikoyan repeated in almost 
identical words the Soviet opposition to the release of the one 
Soviet wife living at British Embassy. 

Ambassador told me that his government is particularly anxious 
that no publicity should be given to any connection between the 
Sanders’ case* and Wilson's visit to Hungary. But Embassy here 
believes that before very long Sanders will be released, possibly as 
result of Wilson’s discussions. Although the Ambassador faithfully 
carried out the instructions received to assist Wilson in every way 
here, he is not pleased with practice of “unofficial” visitors coming 
to Moscow and discussing current matters with Soviet Government 
as Wilson has done. 

I hope the foregoing information will be kept confidential and its 
source carefully protected. 

BoHLEN 





*Edgar Sanders, a British citizen arrested in 1949 in Hungary for alleged sabotage 
and espionage. Tried, convicted, and sentenced to imprisonment in February 1950, 
Sanders was finally released and returned to the United Kingdom in August 1953 
Telegram 999 from Budapest, May 24, reported that Wilson visited Budapest on 
May 22 to urge Sanders’ release. (641.64/5-2453) 


No. 598 
61 00/6-453 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET Moscow, June 4, 1953—1 p.m. 


1671. Soviet citizen early yesterday evening entered living sec- 
tion of Embassy. Having entered Zook’s' apartment, insisted on 
seeing Ambassador. In response request for assistance by occupant 
Apartment 2, Embassy officers McSweeney and Garvey? went 
there, made it quite clear to visitor he was on Embassy property, 
that Embassy acted only in accordance with usual understanding 
functions diplomatic mission. He insisted again on seeing Ambassa- 
dor. In order most expeditiously accomplish his departure, Embassy 
officers listened his story which included his Jewish background, 
service in Military Investigation Branch during war, employment 
with Office of Procurator in Krasnodar Krai and Tula Gunworks, 
detention for trial for violating government regulations regarding 





‘Benjamin M. Zook, translator at the Embassy in the Soviet Union 
"James A. Garvey, Second Secretary of the Embassy 
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travel allowances and release after two months in accordance 
recent general amnesty. He stated that he knew where there were 
many other people who felt as he did in universities, government 
institutions, et cetera, and when repeatedly informed that the 
American Embassy was not interested in this sort of thing, he only 
asked for the Embassy's “blessing”. He appeared in highly nervous 
state and kept refusing to leave premises. Embassy officers there- 
fore concerned with arranging for his departure from Embassy as 
soon as possible without any incident which might reflect upon 
Embassy. As in other cases he asked to be taken from Embassy in 
Embassy car. Embassy officers reminded him he had been told at 
beginning Embassy could accept no responsibility for him to which 
he agreed. Eventually after about four hours, he left Embassy on 
his own 

At time of his departure it was noted extra plain-lothes men 
were stationed around Embassy building including group in auto- 
mobile at curb next to Embassy entrance 

Department will note great similarity between this incident and 
that which occurred approximately a year ago when Ambassador 
Kennan was here. Both bear strong indication of agent provocateur 
activity 

These cases present great difficulty in handling since while 
avoiding any grounds for implicating this Embassy, we would not 
wish on the outside chance that the individual is operating on his 
own to request of Foreign Office that militia guarding Embassy 
come in and arrest him or to expel him by force from the Embassy 
with the resulting scandal. These considerations account for length 
of time necessary before the officers of the Embassy who saw this 
man were able to persuade him to leave the premises 

Assuming that this was provocation, it is difficult to see exactly 
what the Soviet authorities had in mind at this time other than a 
straight police operation either to test out the Embassy and wheth- 
er I would see him or to have a record in the MVD files in event of 
some future desire to implicate the Embassy in illegal activity.* 

This incident is known only to those directly involved and the 
senior officers and will be held in complete secrecy 

BOHLEN 


"Telegram 1687 from Moscow, June 5, reported that a Soviet security police offi 
cer had called at the Embassy regarding « “crazy” individual missing from his 
family and possibly seen lurking around the Embassy Embassy officials described 
in general terms the incident related here, and the Soviet police officer departed 
“seemingly satisfied” (761. 00/6-553) 
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No. 599 


National Intelligence Estimate’ 
TOP SECRET WasuincTon, June 16, 1953 
NIE-65 
Soviet Buoc Carasiuriegs THroucn 1957 
THE PROBLEM 


To analyze the principal factors affecting Soviet Bloc capabilities 
and to estimate the probable development of those capabilities, 
through 1957 


ASSUMPTION 


That there will not be general war within the period of this esti- 
mate 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Developments within the USSR resulting from the change in 
leadership may ultimately affect Soviet Bloc capabilities, but so far 


the economic and military bases of Soviet power are believed not to 
have been affected by Stalin's death. This estimate, therefore, is 
based on the trends within the Soviet Bloc since 1945, and does not 
attempt to estimate whether, or to what extent, these trends may 
be affected by changes within the ruling group.” 

2. The rate of growth of the Soviet economy will almost certainly 
remain higher than that of the US or any other major Western 
state. However, the output of the USSR will remain much lower 


'Regarding Nationa! Intelligence Estimates (NIEs), see footnote 2, Document 49) 

According to a note on the cover sheet of this NIE. the intelligence organizations 
of the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff 
participated with the CIA in the preparation of this estimate. The note further indi 
cates the LAC concurred in this estimate on June 9 

*The Special Assistant, Intelligence, Department of State, the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-2, Intelligence, Department of the Army, and the Deputy Director for Intel 
ligence, The Joint Staff, believe that this sentence should be replaced with the fol 
lowing 

It is impossible as yet to estimate with confidence whether or not a prolonged 
struggle for power among the new leaders will develop during the period 1953-1957 
We believe, however, that if such a struggle for power should develop, it would be 
confined to the higher echelons of the Soviet Communist Party and Government 
and would probably not precipitate open conflict within or between the armed 
forces and security police, or involve the Soviet population We estimate, therefore, 
that the stability of the regime in the USSR is unlikely to be jeopardized by differ 
ences that may develop among the Soviet leaders [Footnote in the source text | 
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than that of the US, and the output of the entire Bloc will remain 
much lower than that of the NATO states. 

3. Bloc scientific and technical capabilities will continue to in- 
crease throughout the period of this estimate. However, the scien- 
tific assets (the number and quality of trained personnel, facilities, 
equipment, and financial support) of the US will remain greater 
than those of the USSR, and the assets of the West as a whole will 
remain far greater than those of the Bloc 

4. By mid-1957, the USSR may have a stockpile of from 335 to 
1,000 atomic weapons (30-100 kiloton yield).* We have no evidence 
that thermonuclear weapons are being developed by the USSR 
Soviet research, development, and even field testing of thermonu- 
clear reactions based on the disclosures of Fuchs may take place by 
mid-1953. However, it is very unlikely that the USSR could test a 
full scale thermonuclear device based on these disclosures before 
mid-1954. There is also a possibility that Soviet field tests based on 
independent research and development along other and advanced 
approaches to the thermonuclear weapons problem might occur by 
mid-1954. Testing of advanced models might be possible earlier if 
US developments were known through espionage or other compro- 
mise. 


6. We estimate that the size of Bloc forces-in-being will! not in- 
crease substantially by 1957. The emphasis in the program for in- 
creasing Bloc military strength wil! continue to be placed upon 
modernizing the armed forces and upon enlarging the atomic stock- 
pile. 

7. We estimate that the Bloc now has the capability to under- 
take* concurrent large-scale operations in continental Europe, the 
Middle East, and mainland Asia. The Bloc could reinforce with 
Chinese Communist and Soviet forces the Communist forces now in 
Korea, and at the same time undertake* an invasion of Japan by 
Soviet forces. 

8. The USSR now has the capability to undertake‘ concurrent 
air operations against the US, the UK, continental Europe, the 
Middle East, Japan, and the offshore island chain of Asia. Howev- 
er, operations against the US would be much more difficult than 
those against the other areas. The USSR has the capability to 
reach all parts of the US and to attempt the delivery of its full 





*The estimates beyond mid-1955 are tentative projections of the estimates for the 
earlier years. [Footnote in the source text.) 

*No estimate of the success of these operations can be made without considering 
the effects of the actions of opposing forces. [Footnote in the source text | 
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stockpile of atomic weapons. However, even a stripped<down TU-4 
could reach only the extreme northwestern corner on two-way mis- 
sions without aerial refueling. Even with aerial refueling and other 
range extension techniques,* attack upon the strategic northeast- 
ern industrial area and upon most of the principal strategic bases 
almost certainly would involve the expenditure of the attacking 
aircraft and most of the crews on one-way missions. Until it has a 
heavy bomber available for operational use, the USSR will not 
have the capability to reach most of the strategically important 
areas in the US on two-way missions. A heavy bomber based upon 
a type which has been seen in flight may begin production and 
may be available for operational use within the period of this esti- 
mate.* 

9. We estimate that the Bloc has the capability of providing vig- 
orous opposition against air attacks on critical targets in the interi- 
or of the USSR, under conditions of good visibility. Under clear 
moonlit night conditions, Bloc defense capabilities are fair against 
piston bombers and negligible against jet bombers. Under condi- 
tions of poor visibility, day or night, Bloc interception capabilities 
are negligible 

10. Currently known trends point to an increase of Bloc air de- 
fense capabilities during the period of this estimate. However, it is 
impossible to estimate the extent of significance of any increase, 
because the future development of airborne intercept (Al) equip- 
ment and of guided missiles is obscure; in any case, such an esti- 
mate would require knowledge of the characteristics of attacking 
aircraft through the period of this estimate.’ 

11. Bloc naval forces ‘except for ocean-going submarines, and 
new cruisers and destroyers) as now constituted are designed to 
protect Bloc coastal areas and seaward flanks of ground campaigns 
We believe that, as new construction with improved characteristics 





*We believe that the USSR has the capability to utilize range extension tech 
niques, but we have no evidence that any of these techniques have been exploited 
[Footnote in the source text. | 

*For more detailed information, see SE-36, “Soviet Capabilities for Attack on the 
US through Mid-1955" (5 March 1953). [Footnote in the source text. For text of SE 
36, see Document 552.) 

"The Director of Naval Intelligence believes that this paragraph should read as 
follows 

We believe the Bloc will continue its present emphasis on air defense, and that its 
capabilities in this respect will increase during the period of this estimate. Oper 
ational use of improved early warning and ground intercept radar, and the exten 
sive employment of airborne intercept equipment wil! contribute to this increase 
The development and production of all-weather jet fighters and guided missiles, 
which are within Bloc capabilities, would further improve Bloc air defense Howev 
er, we cannot estimate the significance of these improvements relative to future air 
offensive capabilities [Footnote in the source text | 
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becomes operational, emphasis will be laid on the creation of strik- 
ing forces which could operate within the limits of the range of 
land-based air support. Bloc minelaying capability is extensive, and 
in the event of war, could seriously interfere with Allied sea com- 
munications in Europe and the Far East, or with Western naval 
operations in waters adjacent to the USSR. The Soviet submarine 
force will increase its capability to undertake offensive patrols and 
mining operations along most of the world’s strategically vital sea 
lanes, and possibly, if the specialized craft have been developed, si- 
multaneously to launch guided missile attacks against targets on 
both the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards of the US.* The Soviet 
Navy will have no long-range amphibious capabilities within the 
period of this estimate, but it will remain capable of mounting 
short-range amphibious operations in considerable force. 

12. The principal sources of strength upon which Bloc political 
warfare capabilities are based will remain Bloc military power, 
which generates fear and defeatism, and the Bloc’s size, strategic 
position, economic power and potential, and centralized direction. 
Other sources of Bloc political warfare strength are the highly or- 
ganized Communist international movement, and the leadership 
and discipline of the individual Communist Parties; Communist 
ideas and doctrine, which influence many non-Communists as well 
as Communists; and the accumulated experience and professional 
skill of Soviet intelligence, propaganda, and subversive organiza- 
tions and of Soviet use of front organizations. Finally, the fixity of 
Communist purpose to impose Communism on the world and the 
unified direction of Communist action give the Communists a tacti- 
cal political warfare advantage in determining the nature, direc- 
tion, and intensity of courses of action to be used against the non- 
Communist world. 

13. It is difficult to estimate how Bloc political warfare capabili- 
ties will develop, since they depend to a large degree not only upon 
the situation within the USSR but also upon the success with 
which the non-Communist world meets the challenges to its stabili- 
ty which would exist even if there were no Communist threat. It is 
also difficult to estimate the development of Bloc political warfare 
capabilities because they are dependent not only on the relative at- 
tractive power of Communist and non-Communist ideas, but on the 
relative military strength of the Bloc and the West. If Western 
military strength should increase, relative to that of the Bloc, Bloc 
political warfare capabilities would probably decline. On the other 


*We believe the USSR capable of adapting submarines to this use, but we have no 
evidence to indicate that such modifications have been made. [Footnote in the 
source text. | 
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hand, fear of war and consequent vulnerability to Bloc political 
warfare would probably increase in the non-Communist world, if 
the Bloc’s capability to deliver atomic weapons should increase rel- 
ative to Western defenses, and if the Bloc should improve its air 
defenses relative to Western offensive capabilities.*® 

14. We believe that during the period of this estimate Communist 
capabilities to establish Communist governments by political war- 
fare techniques will be most likely to increase in Southeast Asia 
and the Middie East. These capabilities will probably remain great- 
est in Iran and Indochina. 

15. In other areas of the world, Communist capabilities to influ- 
ence the attitudes of non-Communist governments and peoples will 
constitute the principal danger posed by Bloc political warfare. The 
Communists may be able to undermine support for Western pro- 
grams of defense and for increased political and economic unity, 
and they may be able to heighten tensions among the members of 
the Western coalition. For these purposes, they can exploit nation- 
al differences between the Western Powers, economic and trade dif- 
ficulties, nationalism in colonial and dependent areas, and dread of 


war. 
[Here follow 12 of the 16 pages of the source text presenting a 
detailed discussion of the points made above. | 


in order to render the military hypothesis more realistic and inclusive 

It is difficult to estimate how Bloc political warfare capabilities will develop, since 
they depend to a large degree upon the situation within the USSR, the success with 
which the non-Communist world meets the challenges to its stability which would 
exist even if there were no Communist threat, and the relative military strengths of 
the Bloc and the West. Thus, Bloc political warfare capabilities wil! increase if the 
non-Communist world fails to solve adequately the problems of economic stability, 
national rivalries, common defense, and aspirations for independence in the colonial 
areas. If Western military strength and cohesion should increase substantially rela- 
tive to that of the Bloc, Bloc political warfare capabilities would probably be 
checked, and might decline in some areas. On the other hand, if the over-all! mili- 
tary strength of the Bloc should substantially increase relative to that of the West, 
Bloc political warfare capabilities would rise, particularly with respect to the promo- 
tion of appeasement, apathy, and the fear of war. | Footnote in the source text.| 
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No. 600 
61 06/7-7S3 Telegram 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Moscow, July 7, 1953—10 p.m. 

36. In view of fact that I will be absent for several weeks from 
Soviet Union? and forthcoming tripartite Foreign Ministers meet- 
ings, I feel it appropriate to set forth certain conclusions concern- 
ing significant developments in Soviet Union since Stalin’s death 
without waiting as had been my original intention for outcome of 
Korean armistice talks. The events on which these conclusions are 
based have been reported as they occurred with appropriate com- 
ment from this mission. It is wise and, indeed, essential to exercise 
the utmost prudence and skepticism concerning significance Soviet 
moves since Stalin’s death. I believe that we can no longer without 
detriment to our purposes continue to dismiss the present phase of 
Soviet policy both internal and external as simply another “peace 
campaign” designed solely or even primarily to bemuse and divide 
the West. The events that have occurred here cumulatively add up, 
in my opinion, to something considerably more important, offering 
on the one hand more opportunities and on the other considerably 
more dangers than the standard propaganda gestures which we 
have seen since the end of the war. 

I am impelled, in part, in this telegram by Deptel 16° which 
while directed primarily to satellite countries nonetheless in second 
paragraph contains estimate of present Soviet actions which I feel 
does not realistically accord with full scope events since Stalin’s 
death. In order to avoid misinterpretation it is necessary to repeat 
certain fundamental premises: 


1. The Soviet Union remains a totalitarian police dictatorship, re- 
inforced by a highly integrated ideology and consequently basically 
continues to regard all countries and organizations which it does 
not control as basically hostile and no change in this respect can be 
anticipated as long as basic structure of Soviet society remains un- 
altered. 

2. Stemming from above, Soviet policy naturally will always hope 
for disruption of any association or alliance inevitably regarded by 
them as hostile. It has, however, not been characteristic of Soviet 
policy and in my opinion still is not, to adopt measures which 


'This telegram is quoted at length in Bohlen, Witness to History, pp. 352-353 

*Regarding the considerations involved in Ambassador Bohlen's decision to go 
ahead with his vacation in France, see ibid., pp. 354-355 

"Not printed 
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affect their internal power structure merely for the sake of some 
maneuver designed to confuse their enemies. 


While events set in motion by Stalin’s death in regard to the 
Soviet Union proper and its relations with satellite areas have by 
no means run their course, I believe there is sufficient evidence to 
warrant as reasonable assumptions the following considerations: 
(These, of course, should be viewed in the light of the constant pos- 
sibility that future events either internal or external could radical- 
ly affect their future validity.) 

(1) Fear of general war—even before the death of Stalin there 
was evidence that the Soviet Government was becoming genuinely 
concerned as the prospect that the intensity of the cold war result- 
ing from their attitude and actions in postwar world was leading to 
a situation where events could take over with the consequent auto- 
matic progression towards general war which I believe at all times 
the Soviet Union has been most anxious to avoid. Subsequent 
events since his death have confirmed view that this was the cen- 
tral purpose in the political field of Stalin’s Bolshevik article with 
its assertion that contradictions between capitalist states were de 
facto stronger than the contradiction between the Soviet and non- 
Soviet world. The logic of this position would appear to have dictat- 
ed a return to diplomacy as a means of furthering Soviet interest 
and averting the progression towards war. 

(2) The death of Stalin, requiring an important if not yet basic 
reorganization of the direction of the Soviet Union, offered an op- 
portunity to put this policy into operation as something new with 
the employment of methods impossible under Stalin's one-man dic- 
tatorship 

(3) Although evidence is insufficient to justify a firm conclusion 
on this point, it is possible that the economic strain of the multiple 
burden of great armament expenditures, capital investment and in- 
flated public works programs plus the political necessity of making 
some concession to the material well-being of the people may be a 
factor. 

(4) The problem following Stalin's death of retaining without the 
possibility of recourse to Stalin’s methods of rule, the hold over the 
Eastern European satellites and the increasing complexity of rela- 
tions with Communist China presented the new leadership with 
the almost definite necessity of some shift in policy in these fields 

Internal measures—While we simply do not know what forms of 
combinations or rivalries are transpiring in the upper reaches of 
the Soviet Government, I can only report that the principle of col- 
lective leadership as against one-man rule has been consistently 
and steadily developed in this country since Stalin’s death. It has 
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been driven home not only in the central press and given ideologi- 
cal underpinnings in the theoretical party journals but also has 
been disseminated in depth according to our information in factory 
and party meetings throughout the country. It would be a folly to 
attempt to predict that this experiment in impersonal collective 
leadership will last indefinitely and we can never dismiss the possi- 
bility of dissension at top level or some other event which might 
radically change the current line. It can only be stated now as a 
matter of opinion that if there is a radical reversal of present tend- 
ency back to the state of arbitrary terror characteristic of Stalin's 
rule, this would come as a shock to the population of this country 
and would impose severe strains on the system. The present lines 
on which new leadership is operating internally have become suffi- 
ciently clear to be identified and they all seem to point in the di- 
rection of a less rigorous and more “liberal” regime in Soviet terms 
of reference. They are: 


(a) Primary emphasis on the necessity of improving the standard 
of living of the population as the chief “duty” of the party and gov- 
ernment (a point which has been stressed in recent developments 
in East Germany and Hungary) 

(b) Legality in the sense of less arbitrary exercise of police power 
and more respect for the right of the individual citizens 

ic) Emphasis on the nationality policy of respect for the internal 


and other national attributes of minorities in this country and 
their denunciation of the policy of Russification 

id) As an essential accompaniment the skillful but nonetheless 
consistent destruction of the myth of Stalin's infallibility and his 
relegation as a junior member of the Communist Valhalla with ob- 
viously carefully considered selection of what part of his policies or 
programs can be retained and what discarded 


In its foreign relations most evidence to date would indicate that 
the Soviet Government desires a return to diplomacy and a lessen- 
ing of world tension for an indefinite period of time. It is too soon 
to say in what substantive fields they would be prepared to make 
concessions or abandon their previous hold over areas such as East- 
ern Germany, Austria, etc., in Europe. It looks, however, from here 
as though the series of moves that it has made—such as the note to 
Turkey, exchange of Ambassadors with Austria and Yugoslavia— 
are primarily designed to jettison the more senseless and unproduc- 
tive positions in which Stalin had placed them and as preparation 
for some serious diplomatic action in the coming period. The most 
important events which have occurred in the field of Soviet action 
as against words would appear to be in Eastern Germany and to a 
considerably lesser degree in the satellite area. The new policy an- 
nounced in early June for Eastern Germany which so far as we can 
ascertain from here has not been reversed by the events in Berlin 
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on June 17,* I do not believe can be solely dismissed as a “tactical” 
maneuver designed to influence West Germany opinion. They 
would appear to have been motivated as previously reported by rec- 
ognition of bankruptcy of policy of forced draft Sovietization of 
Eastern Germany and possibly likewise to place Soviet Govern- 
ment in a better political position for serious discussions on 
German unification. There is no need to argue the point that the 
Soviet objective remains the prevention of German rearmament 
and incorporation into European defense system. But as distinct 
from previous efforts in this direction which were confined to prop- 
aganda and threats the present developments would appear to fore- 
cast a more serious political and diplomatic effort to achieve this 
objective. 

The foregoing current analysis attempts only to hit the high 
points as I do not wish to overburden this message by unnecessary 
details or supporting evidence. My chief purpose in this message is 
to emphasize my belief that events behind iron curtain and espe- 
cially here, are running in our favor and primary task at present is 
maintenance Western unity and confidence in US leadership. I can, 
however, if Department desires, supplement and elaborate forego- 
ing from Paris if necessary.® 


BOHLEN 


? 


*For information on the events in East Germany, see vol. vu, Part 2, pp. 1584 ff 
*See Document 602 


No. 601 


Special Estimate’ 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, July &, 1953 
SE-46 


PROBABLE LONG TERM DEVELOPMENT OF THE Soviet BLOC AND 
WESTERN Power PosITIONS 


THE PROBLEM 


To estimate the probable relative development of the Soviet Bloc 
and Western Power positions over the next fifteen years, with a 


‘Regarding Special Estimates, see footnote 1, Document 552 
According to a note on the cover sheet of this SE, the intelligence organizations of 
the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff 
participated with the CIA in the preparation of this estimate. The note further 
Continued 
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view to estimating whether or not time is on our side in the East- 
West conflict 


ASSUMPTIONS 


1. No general war 
2. Continuation of the present general trend of policies of both 
the Bloc and the Western Powers.” 


ESTIMATE 


3. We believe it essential to state at the outset that there is no 
unequivocal answer to the question “is time on our side.” Even as- 
suming a “continuation of the present general trend of policies of 
both the Bloc and the Western Powers” (itself an assumption of 
doubtful validity), there are so many accidental or unpredictable 
factors which will materially affect the world situation as to pre- 
vent any firm estimate of the relative Soviet Bloc and Western 
Power positions fifteen years from now. Moreover on the side of 
the anti-Communist countries, taking the NATO and so-called neu- 
tralist powers together, there are so many divergent trends that it 
is difficult to speak of a consistent trend of policy. Even within 
NATO itself, the chief unifying force lies in the agreement of the 
members to resist aggression against any one of them. However, it 


is possible to appraise in general terms our likely power position 
vis-a-vis the Bloc if present trends continue and if various major 
aiternative developments do or do not come to pass. Moreover, by 
exariining the impact of some of these alternatives, we can at least 
establish certain significant factors which might alter present 
trends 


Probable Economic Growth of Soviet Bloc and the West 


4. The Soviet Bloc. At the present the over-all economic strength 
of the Soviet Bloc is far less than that of the Western Powers; in 
terms of gross national product (GNP), the 1952 output of the 
entire Bloc is estimated to have been about one-third that of the 
Western states.’ However, assuming a continuation of present polli- 
cies and programs, the economic strength of the Soviet Bloc will in- 
crease greatly over the next 10-15 years. For some years the rate 
of growth of the Soviet economy will almost certainly remain 
higher than that of any major Western state. However, the past 
records that the Intelligence Advisory Committee concurred in this estimate on July 
; 

*The Western Powers are taken to include the US and its allies. [Footnote in the 
source text | 

‘For the purpose of these economic projections, the Western Powers include the 


US, the European NATO countries, West Germany, Canada, Australia, and Japan 
[Footnote in the source text.| 
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rapid rate of growth, which we estimate averaged 7-8 percent in 
1948-1952, is already leveling off and the annual rate toward the 
end of the period is unlikely to exceed 3-4 percent. Even so, total 
Seviet GNP will probably almost double within the next fifteen 
years, while Bloc GNP as a whole will increase around 75 percent. 

5. Bloc economic capabilities to wage war are likely to increase 
substantially since the Bloc will probably continue to place great 
emphasis on the development of heavy industry, and in particular 
on military production. Bloc self-sufficiency, already great, will 
probably become more nearly complete. 

6. These projections may be invalidated by other factors. A pro- 
longed struggle for power or internal dissension in the Soviet Bloc 
might dissipate Soviet energies. A relaxation in the forced pace of 
heavy industrial development would probably reduce the rate of in- 
crease in Bloc capabilities to wage a major war. The difficulty of 
rapidly increasing the industrial labor force in the USSR and the 
probable lag in agriculture production may prove more serious lim- 
iting factors on general economic growth than we now estimate. On 
the other hand, the application of known scientific developments to 
Bloc agriculture, though this would require large-scale invest- 
ments, would permit greater increases in Bloc agricultural produc- 
tion and the release of agricultural labor for other uses. 

7. The West. It is more difficult to estimate the probable econom- 
ic growth of the Western Powers. The freer and less closely inte- 
grated Western economies, particularly those of the major US 
allies, are more vulnerable to economic fluctuations and trends in 
international trade than are those of the Bloc. Much will depend 
upon the ability of the Western Powers to establish a pattern of 
production and of international trade aid payments which will 
provide such countries as the UK, Germany, and Japan with ade- 
quate markets, and in general will permit a steady economic 
growth, US resources and policies will be of c:itical importance in 
this field. However, assuming a continuation of present trends and 
no serious depressions, we estimate the probable growth in US 
GNP at about 56 percent over the next fifteen years, and at almost 
50 percent for the Western Powers as a whole 

8. However, the Western Powers will continue to face much 
greater difficulties than the Soviet Bloc in allocating and directing 
their resources toward cold war objectives and peacetime prepara- 
tions for hot war. Their ability (and desire) to impose peacetime 
sacrifices will be less, and the problems of agreeing on common ob- 
jectives and devising effective policies among nations of different 
and sometimes divergent interests wil! remain difficult to over- 
come 
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9. While Bloc GNP will probably increase at a higher rate than 
that of the Western Powers and the ratio of Western superiority 
will therefore decrease, the GNP of the West is already so much 
greater than that of the Bloc that the absolute gap between the 
two will widen despite the lower rate of Western growth.* Thus the 
West will remain for the indefinite future greatly superior to the 
Soviet Bloc in total economic strength. 

10. However, certain factors decrease the significance of over-all 
economic growth and resources as a factor in the world power bal- 
ance. The ability of the totalitarian Soviet Bloc to devote a high 
percentage of its resources both to the cold war and to peacetime 
military preparation will probably remain greater than that of the 
West. Moreover, for reasons stated in paragraphs 13-18 the con- 
tinuing economic superiority of the West, although important, may 
not be the ruling factor in determining whether time is on our side 


Probable Scientific Capabilities of the West and the Soviet Bloc 


11. The over-all scientific assets of the West (numbers and qual- 
ity of trained personnel, facilities, and equipment) are now far 
greater than those of the Soviet Bloc, and almost certainly will 
remain greater over the next fifteen years. However, the USSR is 
expending great efforts to reduce this disparity, and is likely to 
narrow the gap between it and the West, even though the Western 
Powers probably will produce more basic scientific advances, and 
will continue, in general, to be better able to translate prototypes 
into quantity production of high quality. Moreover, the Bloc may 
concentrate excessively on the solution of short-term military and 
economic problems, thus narrowing the range of fundamental re- 
search and diminishing the probability of basic scientific advances 

12. It is impossible to estimate whether the power relationships 
between the Soviet Bloc and the West will be changed during the 
period of this estimate by any major technological breakthrough by 
either side, such, for example, as the initial production of the 
atomic bomb by the US in 1945 


Probable Trends in the Military Capabilities of the West and the 
Soviet Bloc 

13. We believe that throughout the next fifteen years the West 

will maintain a substantial absolute advantage in capabilities for 

atomic warfare, but that the Bloc will gradually reduce this advan- 

tage. Within the period of this estimate both US and USSR will 


*To project these trends to 1975, Bloc GNP is estimated to increase on the order 
of 125 percent while Western GNP increases only 70 percent, thus altering the ratio 
to roughly 2:1 in favor of the West. On the other hand, the actual disparity in favor 
of the West will become even greater, from around $960 billion in 1952 to some $500 
billion by 1975. [Footnote in the source text.| 
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produce a sufficient stockpile of atomic and possibly thermonuclear 
weapons to cripple the other side, if delivered on targets.* The US, 
if it has not already acquired this number of weapons, wil! do so 
before the USSR does 

14. Assuming a continuation of present general trends of policies 
of both the Bloc and the Western Powers, it is likely that within 
the period of this estimate the West and USSR will each have the 
means of delivery with which to cripple the other, unless develop- 
ments in defensive weapons and techniques permit a substantial 
improvement over present defensive capabilities. At that point the 
world will have entered a period in which both of the great power 
blocs have the capacity to cripple the other, though only at equally 
grave risk of crippling blows in return. Unless it attained complete 
strategic surprise or achieved an unforeseen technological break- 
through, we believe that neither side would be able to prevent pow- 
erful retaliation in kind. In the absence of general war, however, 
the ruthlessness of the Soviet rulers and the fear which they in- 
spire among many Western peoples may enable them to use the 
possession of atomic capabilities as an instrument of pressure in 
the cold war 

15. The US is losing, if it has not already lost, its longstanding 
invulnerability to crippling attack, and with it the immense strate- 
gic advantage of being able to conduct the traditionally deliberate 
and extensive post-D-Day mobilization. We cannot estimate the 
time at which the USSR will attain the capability to cripple US 
war-making capacity, but it is probably well within the period of 
this estimate. At that time, despite probable US retention of a siza- 
bie margin of technological superiority and superior atomic offen- 
sive capabilities, this continued disparity will become much less 
significant, at least in regard to bombardment of strategic targets 

16. On the other hand, the continuing superiority of the West 
over the Bloc in atomic capabilities will nevertheless represent a 
considerable advantage, because of developing tactical uses of 
atomic weapons. It is likely that the West will, during the period of 
this estimate, remain superior to the Soviet Bloc in capabilities for 
tactical use of atomic weapons, whether in general or in local war 

17. The development of Bloc and Western Power positions during 
the next fifteen years will be significantly affected by their relative 
conventional military capabilities, with or without the accompany- 
ing use of atomic weapons. Bloc military forces are being continu- 
ously modernized and strengthened, and will continue to pose a se- 


*For the purpose of this estimate “to cripple’ means to destroy quickly a very 
large proportion of the resources required by the other side to wage continuing gen 
eral war |Footnote in the source text | 
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rious threat to areas around the Bloc periphery. The West will 
probably remain superior to the Bloc in quality of weapons, in the 
application of technology to military uses, and in its ability to con- 
trol the seas. The West will increase substantially its relative 
power position if it can develop loca! military capabilities in key 
areas around the Bloc periphery and can maintain forces-in-being 
capable of quick dispatch to such areas in case of emergency 

18. Moreover, attainment of the capability to defend Western 
Europe and Japan against Soviet attack would significantly im- 
prove the power position of the West. The resources of these areas, 
their geographical location, and their considerable technological po- 
tential, contribute substantially to Western strength. The extent to 
which the West will attain the capability of defending these areas 
will depend on Western and other policy decisions Much wiil also 
depend, in this connection, on the degree of progress which is made 
in regard to the rearmament and anti-Soviet orientation of West 
Germany and Japan 


Probable Trends in the Political and Social Strength and Cohesion 
of the Soviet Bloc and the West 


19. Probable Trends in the Soviet Bloc. Political and social trends 
will have an important, and perhaps controlling effect on the rela- 
tive power positions of the Bloc and the West and are most difficult 
to estimate over so long a period as the next fifteen years. During 
this period it is possible that a struggle for control within the 
Kremlin might cause a retraction and decay of Soviet power 
Whether such developments will take place or at what extent they 
would begin to have a material effect on the power position of the 
Soviet Bloc cannot be estimated at this time. At present, however, 
we see no indications that the economic and military bases of 
Soviet power have been affected by Stalin's death 

20. In any case we believe it unsafe to assume that over the next 
10-15 years the Soviet regime will lose its stability or the Bloc its 
cohesion. While the more flexible policies of the post-Stalin regime 
and the modest relaxation of tight Soviet controls may permit peri- 
odic overt manifestations of discontent behind the Iron Curtain, 
over the long run these very policies may also tend to lengthen the 
Kremlin's lease on power. The possibility exists that Communist 
China may attempt to play an increasingly independent role 
Should this potential weakness develop into a break between the 
two chief Communist states, it would be a major loss to Soviet 
power 

21. Trends in the Political and Social Strength and Cohesion of 
the West. Because of the greater diversity of the looser Western co- 
alition and the variety of forces at play within it, we find it even 
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more difficult to project probable trends in Western strength and 
cohesion as they affect the global balance of power. However, at no 
time in the foreseeable future will the Western Powers be likely to 
attain or to desire to attain the centralized control to mobilize their 
resources characteristic of the totalitarian Soviet Bloc. In general, 
they will probably continue to be more subject to internal conflicts, 
economic fluctuations, and divisive influences than the Bloc. Much 
will depend on international economic developments, on future 
Soviet policy, on the future position of major nations like Germany, 
Japan, and India and, above all, on the role played by the acknow!- 
edged leader of the Western coalition, the US itself 

22. As the only single aggregation of resources outside the US 
itself comparable to the Soviet Bloc, Western Europe plays a major 
role in the world power balance. Its continued weaknesses, such as 
dependence on US aid, lack of a sense of urgency regarding the 
Communist threat, disputes between France and Germany, and 
French and Italian instability, constitute a major vulnerability of 
the Western Powers, while Western Europe's acquisition by the 
Bloc would be a tremendous increment to Soviet power. The reap 
pearance of a strong and viable Western Europe, including Germa- 
ny, would substantially decrease Western vulnerability and alter 
the present power relationship between the Soviet Bloc and the 
West to the advantage of the latter 

23. On the other hand, we see many obstacles to the achievement 
of this objective. We believe that a primary concern of the Kremlin 
over the coming period will be to frustrate the development of a 
viable and defensible Western Europe. In this effort the Kremlin 
will almost certainly concentrate on the key to the European situa 
tion, the German problem. If a shift in Soviet policy on Germany, 
for example, led the Germans to accept a united, armed and neu 
tral Germany, it would introduce a new factor of great significance 
into the world power balance. Such a development, if accepted by 
our NATO allies, would not necessarily weaken the Western posi 
tion. A rearmed and neutral Germany would act as a buffer state, 
and if the Germans were subsequently to abandon neutrality, we 
believe that they would be more likely to align themselves with the 
West than with the Bloc 

24. The emergence of a rearmed, anti-Communist Japan would 
be a major asset in restoring the strategic balance in the Far East 
However, the degree of future Japanese cooperation with the US 
will depend largely on the extent to which the Western alignment 
not only meets Japan's needs for security and foreign markets, but 
also satisfies its expectations for economic and military aid and for 
treatment as an equal 
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25. Probable Trends in the Strength and Alignment of “Gray” 
Areas. A major difficulty facing the West is represented by the ex- 
treme political and social instability of the underdeveloped areas of 
the Middle and Far East and Africa, where profound social changes 
are in progress, entailing in many areas disorder and consequent 
vulnerability to Communist influences. The anti-Western overtones 
of this political and social revolution create an additional obstacle 
to the utilization by the West of the resources of these regions. The 
consequent danger to the Western position is acute in some areas 
of Southeast Asia and the Middle East. None of these areas is 
likely to develop into an important center of power during the 
period of this estimate, but their loss would nevertheless be a seri- 
ous blow to the West. For example, the loss of Indochina, which is 
possible, would probably result in eventual loss of most of main- 
land Southeast Asia. This in turn would lead to worsened prospects 
for stability in the Indian subcontinent, and to greatly increased 
difficulties in maintaining the pro-Western orientation of Japan. A 
Communist takeover in Iran, which is also possible, would jeopard- 
ize the already unstable Western position in the Middle East 

26. On the other hand, the trend toward greater instability and 
vulnerability to Communist influence in the underdeveloped areas 
is not irreversible. Western control of influence is still paramount 
in these areas. Over the next 10-15 years the US and its allies still 
have the opportunity to undertake actions which might arrest this 
trend and maintain that influence 

27. Possible Effects of a Kremlin Shift to Soft Tactics. We believe 
that a prolonged Kremlin shift to more moderate tactics would also 
present a real challenge to further growth in the military strength 
and the cohesion of Western Powers. To date the US has succeeded 
in creating and partially rearming a defensive coalition under the 
impetus of an acute Soviet threat. Should this threat appear to di- 
minish, it will be difficult to maintain the support of Western peo- 
ples for continued rearmament, close integration of national polli- 
cies, and vigorous anti-Communist efforts. The likelihood of divi- 
sions among the Western Powers, especially if encouraged by skill- 
ful Aremlin action, would markedly increase. It might lead, over 
the longer run, to some of our allies adopting more neutral posi- 
tions, or even to the creation of a European “Third Force.” On the 
other hand, a decrease of cold war tensions might allow many 
Western countries to concentrate on domestic needs and to devote 
more resources to meeting their own economic and social problems 
It is possible, however, that a rearmament slow<down would in- 
stead lead to unemployment of manpower and resources 

28. A prolonged relaxation of tensions might also have an ad- 
verse effect on the cohesion and vitality of the world Communist 
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apparatus and hence on the Soviet power position. Soviet leaders 
are under some compulsion to pursue an aggressive policy in order 
to preserve the Communist ideology as a vital force. Any pro 
nounced subduing of the irreconcilable hostility motif might serve 
to soften the rank-and-file of foreign Communist parties, and to 
breed restlessness in countries under Kremlin control. Moreover, 
without keeping active the concept of permanent conflict between 
Communists and non-Communists, Moscow might have difficulty in 
maintaining voluntary adherence of “socialist states” (e.g.. Commu- 
nist China and Viet Minh) and their willingness to undertake 
direct action in the interest of the USSR 


Is Time on Our Side? 


29. We believe that the Soviet Bloc under present policies and 
programs will over the next 10-15 years decrease the proportion by 
which its economic and technological capabilities are inferior to 
those of the West and will acquire sufficient atomic capabilities to 
cripple the US. Therefore, although the West will probably retain a 
sizable absolute margin of superiority, we believe that in these re- 
spects time must be said to be on the Soviet side 

30. In other respects, time may be on the side of the West. The 
West's military capabilities will increase during the next fifteen 


years if conventional rearmament programs and tactical applica 
tions of unconventional weapons enhance its present defensive ca 
pabilities in overseas areas. The extent to which these develop- 
ments are likely to occur depends on Western and other policy de 


cis10ns 

31. Trends can be identified within both the West and the Bloc 
which might undermine each side's political stability and cohesion 
We cannot predict, however, that these trends will have such ef.- 
fects and certainly we cannot say that they would do so within the 
period of this estimate 


a. Trends now seem to be running against the West in the under 
developed areas. If these trends cannot be arrested, the consequent 
growth of instability and Communist influence in these areas may 
eventually have serious effects on the economic stability and pro- 
Western orientation of Western Europe and Japan 

b. While there is no reason at this time to predict the Bloc’s 
decay or collapse, the possibility exists of certain changes adverse 
to its present strength and stability. Internal rigidity may deprive 
the USSR of that flexibility and vitality which contribute to a po- 
litical system's survival and growth. Alternatively, the Kremlin 
may decide to modify and relax its previous policies, only to find 
that this relaxation adversely affects continuing Soviet economic 
growth, Satellite stability, and Sino-Soviet cohesion. It would be 
unsafe, however, to assume that the problems which are inherent 
in the Soviet system will of themselves have reached critical pro- 
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portions within the next fifteen years. Unless they do, the totalitar- 
ian nature of the Soviet system and the Kremlin’s pervasive con- 
trol or influence over its Bloc partners will continue to provide it 
with many advantages over the less cohesive coalition led by the 
US. 

32. Even under the assumption of “continuation of the present 
general trend of policies in both the Bloc and the Western Powers,” 
there are so many accidental or unpredictable factors which could 
alter present trends, that we are unable to conclude that time is on 
the side of either the Soviet Bloc or the West. Though a few of the 
components of power can be projected with fair confidence, the rel- 
ative overall development of the power positions of the West and 
Soviet Bloc cannot be predicted. 


No. 602 


The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State' 


TOP SECRET Paris, July 9, 1953—7 p. m 

133. What I had in mind in statement referred to Department's 
1002 was that standard propaganda gestures of peace campaigns 
since the war exposed themselves before they had done any basic 
damage to Western unity and purposes, whereas recent events af- 
fecting the foreign field might forecast serious diplomatic effort on 
the part of Soviets to settle some outstanding questions, such as 
Austria and Germany, and normalization of relations with other 
countries while leaving intact the basic structure of Soviet Union 
with all its possibilities for concealing increasing military potential 
Such a course of action by the Soviet Government, if it material- 
ized, would result in making more difficult the holding together of 
Western alliance and maintenance leadership of the United States 
If such a course of action was accompanied by serious efforts in the 
field of trade, judging from present indications, many European 
and other non-Soviet nations of the world would be inclined to ne- 
glect essential elements of national defense. In the Russian field, I 
believe, it has generally been felt that more flexible techniques by 
Soviet Government in foreign relations could, without sacrificing 
essential Soviet power position be more dangerous in long run than 


‘Transmitted via the facilities of the Embassy in Paris. Ambassador Bohlen ar 
rived in Paris on July ® with his family on holiday 
‘Telegram 100 requested an elaboration of the last sentence of Document 600 
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rigid, aggressive technique of Stalin regime which had since the 
end of the war driven home the Soviet menace to the free world. 
The statement in question was in the foregoing contex' ind would 
not be valid if internal and satellite events .ince Stalin's death lead 
to a radical alteration in basic structure Soviet state and its control 
over satellites, which it is still much too soon to predict. The 
danger I had in mind, of course, could be very much mitigated if 
the current Soviet policy was met by unity, skill. diplomacy and 
calmness by the three Western powers. | have dealt « with the 
statements referred to, but likewise would elaborate on any other 
part of Moscow's 36.* 


Document 600 


No. 603 


Editorial Note 


At a meeting on the morning of July 10, the Cabinet, presided 
over by President Eisenhower and including Nixon, Dulles, Hum- 
phrey, Wilson, Allen Dulles, and others, considered the situation in 
Russia. The minutes of the Cabinet meeting record the discussion 


as follows 


“Mr. Allen Dulles characterized the ousting of Beria as a tremen- 
dous shock to the Russian people, suggested that the army may be 
augmenting its power, and advised that this development does not 
necessarily mean that Malenkov has consolidated his position 

‘(Mr. Allen Dulles left the meeting after this discussion.) 

“Mr. C. D. Jackson spoke briefly on the great opportunity pre- 
sented by the Beria affair for developing passive resistance in the 
satellite states and on the desirability of presenting the Russian 
Government with a series of notes concerning food, atrocities, trade 
unions, and slave labor. He hoped that the Foreign Ministers meet- 
ing would produce a resounding statement for German free elec- 
tions.” (Eisenhower Library, Whitman file, Cabinet series) 
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No. 604 
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* Tebegy arr 


The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Bchlen) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Paris, July 10, 1953—6 p. m 

150. In attempting to assess the political significance of the an- 
nouncement of Beria’s arrest, I believe it important to recognize 
that Beria’s arrest in all probability, if not certainty, occurred on 
June 27 or immediately prior thereto.*? The rumor in Moscow of his 
disgrace was as reported linked to his absence at the opera on the 
night of June 27 coupled with the sight of tanks proceeding to the 
center of the town at approximately 5 p.m. that day. Since, in gen- 
eral, rumors affecting top Soviet personnel follow and do not pre- 
cede the event, I believe we can accept the fact that his arrest oc- 
curred some 12 days prior to its announcement. I would therefore 
suggest that the actions taken by the Soviet Government since 
June 27 in the political field, in particular the announcement of 
the new policy in Hungary, made on July 4, should be carefully ex- 
amined before arriving at any hard and fast conclusion that Beria 
was the proponent of the line of relaxation. I can only state on this 
score that I have not seen any evidence since my arrival in Moscow 
to confirm this view 

While there is no evidence to the contrary, in the logic of things 
it is at least questionable whether the head of the secret police by 
the nature of his responsibility would be in favor of relaxation with 
all of its obvious consequences 

In my opinion the point to watch with particular attention is the 
extent and depth of the purge throughout the Soviet Union which 
may follow the arrest of Beria. A large scale purge of the type 
which would certainly have followed during Stalin’s time an event 
of this importance would require a reversal of internal and exter- 
nal policies pursued by the new direction since the death of Stalin 
I believe that until this element in that situation clarifies that it is 
not possible to assess the full political significance of his arrest 

| expect to be in Paris for at least 3 or 4 more days and am tell- 
ing the press that there is no change in my plans, but will of 
course await Department's instructions 


‘Repeated for information to Moscow. Bohlen was in France on holiday 


*For a personal recollection of the development of his view on the fall of Beriva 
see Bohlen, Witness to History, pp. 354-355 
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No. 605 


besetmhower Labrary Dulie papers 


Record of Telephone Conversation Between the Secretary of State 
and the Director of Central Intelligence (Dulles), Washington, 
July 10, 1953, 12:40 p. m.' 


1. The Secretary phoned his brother and asked how he came out 
with McCarthy? Allen Dulles read him a ticker, which was 
McCarthy's version of the bout. He said it was something of a 
draw, he wasn't making any statement, and it would be resumed 
on Tuesday. He said McCarthy was in an ugly mood having been 
slapped down pretty hard yesterday, but Mundt was helpful, Potter 
mum, and Dirksen absent. The general tenor of McCarthy's state- 
ment was that CIA was neither sacrosanct nor immune from inves- 
tigation 

2. The Secretary said that on the Russian thing his views, and 
those of the Department were at variance with those expressed at 
Cabinet by Allen and C. D. Jackson.? We think it presages a tough- 
er policy and return to Stalinism. The Secretary said he had gone 
back to his bible (Problems of Leninism) and quoted extensively 
from it to prove his point. Allen did not think that there compara- 
ble men to replace those executed in these days, and felt that the 
army must have been with Malenkov. Also he thought, based on 
the theater party, that this had been decided about 10 days ago and 
there were new evidences of softness since then, the reforms in 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, which sort of upset State’s theory 

Jackson had made the statement that we should not accept an 
armistice at this time. The Secretary said that Beetle and the staff 
feel it is less likely that we will get one, that there is a likelihood 
that there will be more nationalistic policy which make our 
chances recede rather than advance. Alien thought armies were 
always more cautious than politicians, and they might want an ar- 
mistice. It is his theory that it would be an awful gamble but that 
an armistice would remove one of the pressures—and he would like 
to stall for a couple of weeks, Orientals are good at that. If there is 
a serious breakdown it might pay off. The Secretary could not see 
how Korea offers us any chances right now. Allen said that he had 
a new cable in on the German situation which he would have 
Emory show to MacArthur, it predicts that the workers are plan- 
ning another blowup there. The Secretary mentioned his decision 


‘Prepared by Burnita (" Day, personal secretary to Secretary Dulles 
*See Document 603. The “Russian thing” presumably refers to the announced 
downfall of Beriya 
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on Bohlen,* he said he was embarrassed by his being in Paris on 
vacation after actually predicting that this might happen, it would 
appear that he knew nothing about it 


Earlier in the afternoon (at 12:10 p. m.) Secretary Dulles called Senator William 
Knowland of California. The record of the conversation reads as follows 

The Secretary telephoned the Senator and said in view of the Russian develop 
ment he would like to have Bohlen come to Washington for the Foreign Ministers 
meetings. He had actually cabled us that this was likely to happen, and since he is 
| possibil: 


fresh from the spot it would be useful. Would it have any adverse politica 
tees on the Hill? Knowland did not think so, but thought as an antidote we ought to 
bring in Radford or Ridgway to 

The Secretary also spoke to the Vice President about this—who agreed wit! 
Knowlands judgment and offered the idea of planting the story that Bohlen had 
predicted this, in several places, to build Bohlen up and prove that :t was a good 
appointment. The Secretary said we were doing so but to go ahead too Eisenhow 
er Library, Dulles papers 

This sarme record also indicates that Assistant Secretary Merchant was instructed 
to lerepnone Bohlen in Paris 

Bohlen's recollection of his conversations with Washington at this time and the 
request that he return for consultation is described in Bohlen, Witness to Histor 
pp. 355-356. This recollection, not confirmed by any documentation in Department 
{ State files. includes a late evening conversation between Bohlen anad the Secre 


tary at the latter s horne 


No. 606 


The Secretary of State to Certain Diplomatic Missions in Europe' 


TOP SECRET WASHINGTON, July 16, 1953—1 a.m 

Infotel. US representative on North Atlantic Council has report 
ed to Council on US-UK-French Foreign Ministers talks? along fol- 
lowing lines: Re USSR and satellites there was general agreement 
that while too early to determine exact significance Beria purge, it 
may mean tougher nationalistic Soviet line; recent softer internal 
Soviet line very possibly caused by pressure of public opinion 
within USSR as well as in satellites especially eastern Germany 
and Hungary; peace offensive destined as offensive weapon against 
West has beomeranged against Soviets at home; while situation 
still unclear, major events obviously taking place and at rhythm 
unprecedentediy rapid in communist world; basic policies of West 
have been successful, particularly in preventing consolidation 
Soviet world, and should be pursued without fallering; at same 
time tactical flexibility in application our policies should be pre- 


‘Prepared in EUR and sent to Brussels, Copenhagen, The Hague, Lisbon, Oslo 
Ankara, Athens, and Reykjavik 
*The US., British, and French Foreign Ministers met in Washington, July 10-14 
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served to take advantage of developments in USSR; West should 
support and develop hopes of satellite peoples for eventual freedom 
while avoiding inciting open revolt. Agreed on necessity reaffirm 
publicly and vigorously policy their governments in support Euro- 
pean unification and EDC in particular. Ministers considered 
danger inherent in holding four-power talks with USSR before es- 
tablishment EDC but felt proposal such talks might help Adenauer 
in German elections and also assist EDC ratification in France. US 
and UK Foreign Ministers stressed that EDC would remain firm in 
policy their governments and that four-power talks would not be 
permitted reopen question of EDC. (Additional information con- 
tained in Wireless Bulletin July 14 

DULLES 


No. 607 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State’ 


CONFIDENTIAL Moscow, August 10, 1953—7 p. m 

188. Malenkov'’s speech before Supreme Soviet? is certainly the 
most important and realistic statement of current Soviet policy 
since Stalin's death, especially on internal affairs and should be 
studied most carefully by research and analysis sections US Gov- 
ernment. It contains considerably more statistical material and re- 
alism on future internal economic and agricultural policy than has 
appeared for some years. Before adding Embassy's interpretive 
comments to this speech I would like to mention certain personal 
impressions of recent session Supreme Soviet as affecting top lead- 
ership 

It was apparent from all proceedings at Supreme Soviet and atti- 
tude of his associates that Malenkov is unquestionably dominant 
figure in present Soviet leadership. In addition Malenkov is by far 
the best Soviet orator that any foreigner present in Moscow can 
recall. He is extremely clear and forceful speaker and creates im- 
pression of great realism and self-confidence. Malenkov's speech 
and measures adopted by Supreme Soviet make it clear that Beria 
removal has not brought about a reversal in any major policy lines 
that have been emerging since Stalin's death 


‘Repeated for information to Paris, London, and Bonn 
*For extensive extracts from this address, delivered on Aug. 8, see Documents 
(R.LLA.) for 1953, pp. 22-23 
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As to speech itself, section on internal economic policy is in Em- 


bassy's opinion more interesting than that devoted to foreign af- 
fairs. It is apparent that present leadership and particularly Ma- 
lenkov himself is in considerably closer touch with Soviet economic 
reality than in time of Stalin. His account of economic situation 
deficiencies and requirements was sober and factual. It is especially 
significant that it lays down a new emphasis for Soviet economk 
development. As is well known and as Malenkov himself said 
Soviet Government has, since end NEP, concentrated its attention 
on expansion heavy industry and largely negiected consumers 
goods supply. Now Malenkov says USSR is able to and intends to 
devote great etiorts to production and distribution consumers 
goods. Heavy industry will not be neglected but Malenkov deeply 
committed Soviet Government to devote an increased portion its 
economic effort to light industry and to bring about in next two to 
three years radical increase in supply consumers’ goods. Moreover, 
it is clear that government is also adopting fiscal policies and issu- 
ing directives which will provide other increased advantages, e.g 
housing and hospitals to people of this country 

As an important adjunct to this plan for improving low living 
standards, Soviet Government is making a shift in its attitude to 
wards peasantry. Since collectivization drive first began over 20 
years ago governments efforts have been unceasingly directed 
toward increasing, improving and encouraging collective sector of 
agriculture and toward reducing and discouraging private sector 
Now Malenkov says private sector will be assisted and encouraged 
Although Soviet Government has no intention of changing its basi 
collectivization policy, past ability of private agriculture to survive 
even in face of official hostility makes conceivable that line an 
nounced by Malenkov may have far reaching effects in countryside 
and involve regime in future difficulties with the peasantry. The 
reduction in agricultural taxes on private sector adopted by Su 
preme Soviet which is published in detail today in press will be 
analyzed and reported by despatch 

In section on foreign affairs, aside from implied claim on hydro 
gen bomb, Malenkov followed with somewhat different emphasi: 
line which has been developing since Stalin's death. While attacks 
on US somewhat sharper, this had been forecast by Soviet press in 
recent weeks. Malenkov seemed primarily to be expressing chronic 
fear of dictatorship against any appearance weakness before for 
eign pressure together with standard Soviet line that threats et 
cetera, do not work against Soviets. He was obviously attempting to 
paint picture of international scene in which all countries except 
US are interested in reducing international tension while US is 
solely interested in “‘cold war’. In this he was shrewd enough to 
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pick out incidents such as chess players and statements which lend 
themselves to this interpretation. While maintaining Soviet adher- 
ence to principles of settlement of disputes by negotiation, includ- 
ing those at issue between USA and Soviet Union, Malenkov avoid- 
ed any specific mention of Four-Power conference and merely 
stated that “negotiations between the great powers could of course 
play a considerable role. Naturally the appropriate premises must 


be created | this”. The brevity and vagueness of Malenkov’'s re- 
marks on this portion increases Embassy's belief that USSR not 
particularly eager for highly publicized conference at this time but 


seems to favor other forms diplomatic negotiation. Reference to 
China's right to UN seat has become obligatory gesture to China in 
present Soviet statements but on Germany Malenkov was some 
what more specific in his flat opposition to German rearmament 
and his attempt to establish identity Soviet-French interests on 
this point. In passing over relations with UK with one brief phrase 
Malenkov may be attempting to contrast unfavorably present Brit 
ish policy with that expressed by Churchill in May 
In general, with exception noted, Malenkov’s speech in foreign 
section as well represents continuance and emphasis main line of 
Soviet policy since Stalin's death which tend to bear out view that 
these changes stem from sources deeper than simple maneuver or 
even function of palace intrigues.* 
BOHLEN 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Under Secretary of State (Smith 


CONFIDENTIAI WaASHINGTON,!| August 14, 1953 


Subject Relaxation of United States Travel Controls on Soviet 
Personnel 


Ly afte hy St perame bk} Appr ved ry Th if 
irred if by RA BNA Wr }? anda ~ \ The 
OK 
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Discussion 


Several of the NATO countries, notably the United Kingdom and 
France, believe that their travel controls on Soviet representatives 
should be relaxed in response to the modification of travel controls 
in the USSR. We have opposed such relaxation pending experience 
with the new Soviet regulations, as wel! as on the grounds that 
controls in NATO countries are still much less onerous than those 
prevailing in the USSR 

The British Embassy has recently advised us that the United 
Kingdom believes it must make some relaxation of British controls 
over Soviet personne! due to public pressure. The French propose 
to relax their contro! regardiess of what other NATO countries do 

Travel opportunities for our personnel at Moscow have actually 
increased considerably as a result of the new Soviet travel regula- 
tions. This, plus our desire to maintain NATO unity regarding 
travel controls, leads us to feel that we should now relax our con 
trols to the extent of granting blanket permission Soviet represent 
atives in Washington to travel to Chesapeake Bay without prior no. 
tification. While such permission was granted last year, it was re 
fused this vear as a means of pressuring the Soviets into granting 
improved facilities to our personnel at Moscow 

A telegram?’ was sent to Moscow asking if the Embassy perceived 
objection to granting blanket permission to travel to the Chesa 


peake Bay. Ambassador Bohlen has replied*® that he sees no objec 


tion 


Recommendation 
Approve granting blanket permission for Soviet personnel to 
travel to the Chesapeake Bay 


eT. egram * t Moa w, A Ay 


Telegr am JZ to Mos ™m \ ib 


No. 609 
Editorial Not 


On September 11, Under Secretary Walter Bedel! Smith called in 
Soviet Ambassador Zarubin and presented to him an aide-méemoire, 
dated September 11, on the question of the Soviet lend-lease settle 
ment negotiations and particularly the failure of the Soviet Gov 
ernment to return lend-lease vessels to the United States. Under 
Secretary Smith urged a prompt reply. For a brief review of the 
substance of the meeting, see the statement issued to the press by 
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the Department of State on September 11, in Department of State 
Bulletin, September 21, 1953, page 391 

On October 20, Ambassador Zarubin addressed a note to Secre 

tary Dulles expressing the willingness of the Soviet Government to 

cal arrangements for the transfer of 15 naval! craft 

obtained by the Soviet Union under the Lend-Lease Agreement of 

Further exchanges of notes on November 24 and De 

24. and 26. led to the holding on December JZ of the first 

a resumed series of working group meetings on the United 

States-USSR lend-lease settlement negotiations Regarding these 

group meetings, se Docurment 614. For texts of the nutes 

“tt Department of State Bulletu January 11. 1954 

Dux jmentation of ne @e ¥ id { notes described 


lated topics is primarily 


Vi morandum Ay ifi j sist ; ’ of Stats for European Af 


fairs Mi ry hant { . ivi f ()) (he Polu ’ Planning Stafy 
Bou lé 


TOP SECRET Wa: xHinctTon.! October 14 


Subject: Direct Discussion Between United States and USSR. of 
Current Problems 


Reference 
Your Memorandum of September 28, 1953: 


Mr. Knight's Memorandum of October 2, 1953 


~ 


Mr. Beam’s Memorandum of October 6, 1953 
Mr. Adair's Memorandum of October 7. 195: 


In your memorandum of September 28, 1953 you requested a 


statement of views concerning problems which might be capable of 


Drafted by Stoess Ee} und cleared byw Barbour ‘EI Ridgway B. Knight (EUR 
Ww wd Ren T man Moore. Director of the Office of Pur pear Reg yal Affair 
Howie s memorandum reads 
At a meeting Saturday morning, September 2 m the German and Auwetr 
problems, the Secretary raised the questior ms to which of the problems, am 
those currentiv at wewe between the lL) S and USSR. a wht be apabie of bei 
iscussed separately with the Soviets with some degree o . and whoch 
too interdependent for separate aolutror 
In order to follow up on this question 1 would appreciate a brvef memo of your 
views concerning the interdependence or separawlity of the various problems out 
standing between the .) S. and the USSR PPS files. lot 64 D 563 L'SSR 
Neither Knight's nor Beam's memorandum is printed 
*Not printed. harles W. Adair. Jr wf the Cf fice of European Regional! Affairs 
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being discussed separately by the US with the Soviets, as opposed 
to those problems which are so interdependent that separate US 
Soviet negotiations concerning them would not be possible 

Consideration of the possibility of separate US-Soviet negotia- 
tions regarding outstanding problems at issue involves two ques 
tions: (1) agreement between the US and the USSR as to the degree 
of interdependence of issues involved; and (2) the propriety of indi- 
vidual action on the part of the US in connection with problems 
which are of direct interest to our Allies 

With regard to the first question, it seems clear, as pointed out 
in Mr. Adair’s memorandum (‘copy attached), that the USSR is 
presently endeavoring to attribute a high degree of interdepend 
ence to the major problems at issue between us. Whereas we are 
attempting to promote a separate solution of the Austrian question, 
for example, the Soviets take the position that this question is 
linked with a German settlement, which in turn is said to be relat 
ed to general problems of international tension, including those in 
the Far East. This line is calculated to postpone concrete discussion 
of Austria and Germany, as well as insuring that, if negotiations 
are ever undertaken on the basis of the Soviet request for a review 
of the broad range of problems at issue, the USSR will stand to 
gain propaganda advantages through offering appealing conces 
sions in one problem area but only in return for impossible or 
highly undesirable concessions from our side in another area 
There is no reason to suppose that this attitude on the part of the 
USSR will change in the near future since, while the USSR seems 
disposed to seek a temporary abatement of the more extreme forms 
of international tension, there is no inaication that the USSR finds 
it necessary te abandon its position of opposition to the US on bask 


problems at issue. Viewed in this light, it does not appear likely 
that the USSR would be willing to agree to negotiate seriously with 
the US on any separate political problems of major importance. It 


is possible, however, that the Soviets would be agreeable to talking 
with us regarding problems of relatively minor significance 

With regard to the second question raised above, that of the pro 
priety of individual action on our part in connection with problems 
of direct interest to our Allies, it would appear that this consider 
ation alone would preclude us from undertaking separate negotia 
tions on the German and Austrian questions, regarding which our 
tripartite position is so well established and so far advanced. The 
same would hold true, we believe, with regard to Indochina, in 
view of the direct French interest there 

While we think that the prospects of negotiations between the 
US and the USSR regarding problems of major importance are not 
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lavorabie, there are Giscussed below certain 
CSTVaDIY De CisCUSSeC On & Separate basis 


Armaments Controis: Although we have emphasized in the 


past that this is a matter to be discussed in the forum of the UN 


anc have stressed that armament contro! is something whoch is 
tact, linked with problems of world tension and can only be re 


a 


ived after tensons are lessened, it would be possible to yustily an 
Miative on our part for direct talks with the USSRE on the basis of 
necessity ior agreement between the two major atom powers 


irmament control ts to be successful. Such an muitiative mught be 


i 


DY the Soveets as presenting an opportunity to negotiat« 


out reaching agreement. This would offer us the pos 


in tne Seo : mm armament ontroi 


talking « 
scVvantages accruing fron 
irmmament mtr . t ve 


the USSK to the 


ave represented 
st de in Korea and it w fore app ppr 
irom the standpo. t f our Alle i On the LUSSH 
<tly regarding aspects of a Korean settlemet is Goubted, f 
ever. if the USSR would be prepared to involve itself directly 
ms on Korea or to consider changes in the stat 
Korea in an ex lusive oAtext. Soviet agreement ti 
(Communist Korea appears unlikely ur Ger any circ 
in any event could not be obtained without the granting of Western 
concessions in regard to other weves which we would consider un 
desirable 
Berlin. While there is a clear tripartite interest in 
there i a precedent for direct US-Soviet negotiations regarding 
Berlin which was set in the Malik-Jessup talks leading to the lift 
ing of the blockade. Since the Soviets must be presumed, especially 
after June 17, to be more anxious than ever to weaken the position 
of the Western allies in Berlin, they probably could be persuaded to 
discuss the problem of Berlin separately in the hope of obtaining 
favorable concessions. However, given the diametrical opposition of 
the US and Soviet obectives in Berlin. where the East-West clash 
is revealed in its sharpest form, the chances of success from such a 
discussion would appear minimal. It seems probable that the ques 
tion of Berlin is not capable of negotiation in the absence of a 
Crerman settlement 
1. Austrian Economic Problems. The suggestion made by Mr 
Beam in his memorandum of October 6 (a somewhat similar one 
was made by Vienna in Embtel 844°) that we take the lead in r 
questing a reexamination of Austrian economic problems by the 
Occupation Authorities should be explored. In view of the apparent 
disposition of the Soviets to lighten the burden of their oc upation 
in Austria, such an approach, if made after Soviet willingness to 


Dated Oh 





FP SOVIET SOCIALIST REFPURLINS 


ciscuss a treaty at 4n0 fas been tested again imi De 


vOorabie results 
a 


Danube Wate rway. The possible review of the convention con 
reel] {the Danube is a question which might be dis 
ussed with the Soviets. alth yvugh it ws Goubtful if thes would con 
Ger changes im the nvention in the absence of a German and 
Austrian settlement 

» Cultural Ex 


suggestion made 


if ing navigation 


ind East West Trade We have noted the 
Bearn in his memorandum of October 
(hat some kur arrangement might be worked Ul with the 
soviet interest in promoting East-West Trade 
n Oringing about an increase in ullural ex 
t Bloc. While it appears that the USSR might 
i6 CUllUral exchange with us. our owr Dos! 


feast litw of devel ping tural exchange 


ourage visits 
ot be advisable 
wratson reatry ) push thve quest) 
1 the LSSR 
ures that cultural exchangs 
Fur pe and the Sovvet BR) ” 
s which wou tw 
: TY ster *U port 
Fast Weet tr wie 
n Pacts Our present nking any kind 


Agwre a4 
ith ttlement and 


rf Furopean security arrangements 

# discouraging consideration of such arra: n nh a separ 

Dasis would seem to preciudcge private dim 
USSR of this subject 


wimuunial f hina ) 


Det wereen thw 


lhe USSR would probably be 


pleased to discuss directly 1 th » the recognition of 


nest China bw the United ti : fe admissn 
( hina to the LN and a nhange 


ult to see how inese quest : 
useIon of Far Fast« rT probie ma. evel 


im turn is highly doubtful 


In summary. it wou 
out current problems f 


ing. It seerms most like iy 


seeable future to | } } } inte rdependen ‘ f 


ang will refuse t onsiader seriousiv the 


questions 
their resolution on a separate basis 

There are. of course. ao number of mesues of strictly bilateral inter 
US and the USSR (Lend lease, plane incidents 
VOA jamming, Amentka Magazins concerning 


more hope of success 


est between the 
American citizens 
which diplomatic negotiations might offer 


than the larger probiems discussed above 
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No. 611 


The Ambassador in the So inion (Pohlen) to the Departme nt of 


SECRET Moscow, December 5, 1953-—7 p. m 


659. In addition to factors discussed in Embte! 624° which caused 
shift in Soviet position between November 3 and November 26 fi 


owing considerations which may have played part in this develop 


ment are wortn examining 


It is possibile that Soveet Covernment realized tar-reaching impli 


sitions mentioned Embtel 624 of a continued insistence on Chinese 
participation as price ior meeting Tripart te note No 
vernber 16 must have revealed to Kremlin that issue of Chinese 
partscipation was not in itsell sufficient to divide three Western 
powers and therefore as long as this Chinese condition was main 
tained there was no prospect of any important contact with chief 
Western powers for indefinite future. It is likely that logical conse 
e of absence of any communication between East and West 
“ period of tume with blame resting squarely on Soviet 
on was viewed with genuine concern by Soviet Government 
Apart from fact that such a situation would serve to enhance West 
ern solidarity, and materially assist in adoption EDC, it would 
most inevitably mean return to intensified cold war and reemer 
gence of element crisis in international relations with accompany 
ng increased danger war which Soviet Government if only because 
{ domestic programs imitiated this summer in agriculture, con 
surner goods and trade freids would not wish to see Incompatibility 
between atmosphere of enhanced crisis in its international rela 
thons and these domestx programs both in USSR and satellites 
would be obvious even to Soviet bioc population 
It «= belef of most foremwn observers in Moscow that present 
regime genuinely desires to avoid complications and adventures in 
its forewn relations while domestic program to which government 


deeply committed is in progress. Soviet Government thus finds 
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itself, as previously reported, confronted with major contradictions 
in its foreign relations: On one hanc, desire to avoid accentuation 
tension in international relations with accompanying danger of 
war, and on other, determination to give up territorial acquisitions 
obtained as result of war, where Soviet form of society has been im- 
posed. Soviet shift even of tactical position in space of three weeks 
is most unusual in Soviet practice and would not have taken place 
during Stalin regime. It, in all probability, was subject of consider- 
able debate and possibly difference of opinion in hierarchy. Exter- 
nal evidence of Soviet periodicals which went to press around No- 
vember 26 and obvious surprise at Vienna peace conference indi- 
cate that this shift was not planned very far in advance since arti- 
cles in these periodicals, ie. Kommunist, New Times, continue em- 
phasize condition of Chinese [garble] participation. This shift in po- 
sition is illustrative of fact reported as far back as April (Embtel 
1518) that present direction Soviet Union is not in position to ex- 
ercise same total cynical disregard contrast between Soviet word 
and deed possible under Stalin. Third factor of interest set off by 
note of November 26 which may possibly heve some bearing on 
Soviet position and tactics at any four-power conference has been 
new formulation in regard to concept of Europe. Whereas previous 
Soviet propaganda had stressed two-world concept in ideological 
sense, Department will have noted that November 26 note speaks 
in terms of Europe as geographic concept and for first time since 
war does not reject out of hand idea that Eastern European nations 
and their relationship to European security are subjects for discus- 
sion. Heretofore Eastern European countries and in particular 
their relationship to rest of Europe have been regarded as outside 
of any discussion especially in political and security fields. Articles 
in Soviet press subsequent to November 26 note have stressed this 
new line of “Europe for the Europeans” with Anglo-Soviet and 
France-Soviet treaties as basis for such development without US 
(note difference in text November 26 note and reference Malenkov 
to British Ambassador that UK European country Embtel 631*). It 
is to be anticipated that theme will become one of chief lines Soviet 
propaganda prior to and at any four-power conference. Its aim, of 
course, is to seek to differentiate between interests of Europe in- 
cluding UK as against activities in Europe of “non-European coun- 
tries’—the United States. It may lik: vise foreshadow at confer- 
ence Soviet proposals for European gional security which of 
course would involve chief aim of present Soviet policy in Europe: 
i.e., European agreement for limitation and control of any German 





*Printed as telegram 44% from Moscow, Document 5&5 
‘Not printed. (641.61/11-2853) 
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armament with ultimate aim of squeezing US out of Europe. De- 
partment wil! recall in this connection that only point on which 
Molotov said Hitler found themselves in enthusiastic agreement in 
November 1940 was on desirability exclusion US from participation 
Furopean affairs 

On specific problem of Germany, inclined to doubt if Soviets yet 
prepared to contemplate downfall GDR which would presumably be 
consequence of free elections (Bonn’s 102°). Believe more likely 
that they will continue present line of insisting that German unifi- 
cation, elections and other attendant factors matter for two 
German regimes to work out while four powers confine themselves 
to peace treaty and other aspects German foreign relations 

The foregoing is submitted for possible assistance in consider- 
ation of present and future lines Soviet policy 

Department pass Bermuda if desired 

BOHLEN 


Not printed 


No. 612 


Memorandum of Conversation, by George E. Truesdell of the Office 
of Eastern European Affairs 


CONFIDENTIAL |[WasHINGToN,! December 14, 1953 
Subject: US-USSR Lend-Lease Settlement 
Participants: The Soviet Ambassader, Mr. Georgi N. Zaroubin 
Mr. Nikoiai K. Grigoriev, Counselor, Soviet Embassy 
Mr. Anatoli G. Myshkov, Third Secretary, Soviet 
Embassy 
The Acting Secretary, General Waiter B. Smith 
EE—Mr. Truesdell 
TC—Mr. Logofet, Interpreter for the Acting 
Secretary 
The Soviet Ambassador called at his own request at 3:45 p.m 
today and made a statement summarizing the position of his Gov- 
ernment on the lend-lease question, namely, that the Soviet Union 
had striven for a lend-lease settlement; that the Soviet Government 
has already returned 3 icebreakers, 27 frigates, 7 tankers and | 
dry-cargo vessel; that agreements had been reached on compensa- 
tion of holders of lend-lease oil refinery patents with all those in- 
terested firms willing to negotiate on a mutually acceptable basis; 
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that the Soviet Government had increased its global settlement 
offer up to $300 million while the United States had not reduced 
the amount asked although stating it would do so; that thus the 
Soviet Government had made essential concessions; that the Soviet 
Government expected the United States to reach agreement on all 
questions, especially the amount and to fulfill previous agreements 
on merchant ships and naval craft; that the Soviet Government 
was willing to cooperate on all questions concerning lend-lease and 
had in fact in its note of October 20,' proposed direct negotiations 
on a general lend-lease settlement; and finally that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment hoped the United States would not limit the negotiations 
to technical questions, i.e. the 186 naval craft, for the Soviet side 
itself would also strive to settle this question 

The Acting Secretary commented that with respect to vessels, it 
should be noted that, if they were not returned shortly they would 
have lost their usefulness. He then asked if he understood correctly 
that the Soviet Government wished to buy some of the vessels. The 
Soviet Ambassador replied that his Government wished to pur- 
chase those vessels which the United States had already agreed to 
sell and to discuss all questions connected with lend-lease. 

The Acting Secretary after obtaining confirmation that the 
Soviet position was to discuss all problems related to lend-lease 
said that he did not reject the Ambassador's suggestion and that he 
did not feel that the Ambassador would find the United States posi- 
tion unreasonable. He said that the United States had already 
shown its willingness to compromise and cited as an example the 
fact that no payment was asked for lend-lease ammunition which 
was provided to the Soviet Union for use against the common 
enemy. The Acting Secretary then stated his belief that item by 
item discussion of the topics at issue provided a sound approach 
and that the question of ships should be settled first. The Soviet 
Ambassador expressed agreement but stated that his Government 
did not wish to confine discussions to technical questions only. He 
said that the solution of the question of the 186 vessels left only 
two other questions, namely, the global sum and the sale of the 
other vessels 

The Acting Secretary emphasized that there appeared to be little 
advantage to making each item dependent upon conclusion of an 
overall settlement but said careful consideration would be givei to 
the Ambassador's statement and that he would consult the Secre- 
tary about it. He said that the Secretary would be back Thursday 





'For text, see Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 11, 1954, p. 45; see also Docu 
ment 609 
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and he hoped to be able to give the Ambassador a reply on Friday 
or shortly thereafter.* 

“The Department of State reply to Ambassador Zarubin’s proposals was presented 
in an aide-memoire of Dec. 24; for text of that document, see Department of State 
Bulletin, Jan. 11, 1954, p. 45 


No. 613 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State 


SECRET Moscow, December 24, 1953—3 p. m. 

764. Final disposition of Beria case brought no surprises.' De- 
scription of summary court proceedings accordance law December 
1, 1934 added no new factual or other information concerning real 
background and cause of Beria case. It is still Embassy's view that 
essence of case from beginning was role of secret police in Soviet 
dictatorship following Stalin's death and that decision for whatever 
reason of Malenkov and his associates to subordinate police to 
party was direct cause Beria’s downfall. From all accounts final liq- 
uidation Beria and his immediate associates has been greeted by 
complete indifference and possibly secret pleasure by Soviet popu- 
lation and there have been no signs of anxiety or apprehension 
which accompanied similar phenomena during Stalinist purges in 
Thirty’s. Indeed, all published material in last week has empha- 
sized that case was closed and sought to create impression that it 
was not a beginning but an end. However, should need arise in 
future undisclosed “evidence” in Beria case could be conveniently 
used for implicating almost anybody in Soviet regime. Presence of 
two leading regular army members on special panel Supreme 
Court (one of whom Marshal Konev) while not unusual in cases of 
treason is probably reflection role of army in affair. Other member- 
ship of court appears to reveal desire to involve in responsibility 
representatives of chief institutions Soviet Union. 

The regime in this case made a definitely half-hearted attempt to 
construct a convincing case against Beria possibly due to extremely 
troublesome consequences of ‘proving’ that Beria had been an 
agent of foreign imperialism while he was working hand-in-glove in 
Politburo with present leadership. Indeed, in reading material of 


'Telegram 763 from Moscow, Dec. 24, reported that the Soviet press had an 
nounced the execution of Beria and six accomplices by shooting on Dec. 23. (761.00 
12-2453) 
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past week it is doubtful if present leadership wished Soviet popula- 
tion really to believe most of these charges against Beria. 

There is of course elementary justice in fate of Beria and his 
GPU associates but it would have been more fitting if retribution 
had been meted out by his victims rather than his accomplices. 
Apart from political significance of Beria case which is of course 
important, entire proceedings go to confirm obvious fact that Sta- 
lin’s successors have no greater semblance of morality or regard for 
truth than had Stalin himself 

BoOHLEN 


No. 614 


Editorial Note 


The Combined Working Group for a United States-USSR Lend- 
Lease Settlement heid the first of a resumed series of meetings in 
Washington on the afternoon of December 28. During the remain- 
der of 1953 and during January through March 1954, 28 more 
meetings of the Working Group were held. All meetings were held 
in the Department of State. Principal participants on the United 
States side were: Walter J. Stoessel, George E. Truesdell, Francis T 
Murphy, Captain A.C. Veasey, and Commander R.A. Markham, 
both of the United States Navy. Principal participants on the 
Soviet side were Anatoly Fyodorovich Dobrynin and Engineer Com- 
modore Peter A. Favorov, naval expert. On March 26, 1954, the two 
sides reached agreement on the arrangements for the delivery of 3% 
naval craft to the United Stats; see Document 618. The United 
States side maintained transcripts of the proceedings of the Work- 
ing Group meetings. These transcripts and other documentation re 
lating to the negotiations are in file 761.56 


No. 615 


i Telegra 


The Ambassador in the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the Department of 
State! 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Moscow, January 20, 1954—6 p. m 
882. On eve of Berlin conference? it would appear appropriate to 
summarize briefly certain compulsions, inhibitions and contradic- 


epeated for info: mation to London, Paris, and Bonn 
*The Four-Power Conference met at Berlin, Jar.. 25-Feb. 18 
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tions which appear from here to affect, if not indeed in large meas- 
ure control, present Soviet foreign policy. Since these spring pri- 
marily from internal political and economic developments since 
death of Stalin, they have perhaps not been as visible abroad as 
other elements of present Soviet policy such as opposition to EDC, 
US bases, desire to divide Europe from US, etc. 


1. The first of these factors is the attempt made by Stalin's suc- 
cessors to institute group rule at the top as against the total power 
of one individual. Whether or not this attempt succeeds or fails is 
of course the big open question for future. However, adoption of 
this principle of dictatorship as against one-man rule has already 
produced important changes in methods with inevitable bearing on 
Soviet relations and attitudes towards non-Soviet world. As already 
reported, by its nature, group rule does not have same monolithic 
precision as absolute dictatorship of one man and possibilities of se- 
rious difference of opinion at summit are greatly enhanced as a 
result. For that reason leadership as already demonstrated by shift 
on conference issue between November 3 and 26° is more vulnera- 
ble to external factors such as public opinion both at home and 
abroad. 

2. Soviet Government has committed itself very deeply to certain 
new internal policies especially in economic field.-They have under- 
taken within next two to three years to produce an appreciable rise 
in standard of living and the development of agriculture, consumer 
goods and domestic trade. It is not necessary here to examine in 
detail what economic consequences in field of armament and tempo 
of heavy industrial development these programs may entail but 
merely to point out that government is so deeply committed to 
these programs that any sharp reversal in this field would create 
in my opinion a very serious situation for regime. 

In circumstances entire present domestic program of Soviet Gov- 
ernment dictates necessity of avoidance of international complica- 
tions of a serious nature. It is for this reason and not because of 
any statements made by Soviet leaders that I believe new regime 
needs and genuinely desires some relaxation in international ten- 
sion. They have, in effect, promised their people (1) relief from 
threat of war, (2) an important improvement in their standard of 
living and well-being, and (3) an increased element of personal se- 
curity for average law-abiding citizen. The chances of success in 
these three fields are at best problematical but they are doomed to 
almost certain failure in event that international situation returns 
to a state of crisis. In short, for this phase of its development (we 
are of course not dealing now with Soviet policy or attitudes sever- 
al years from now), Soviet Government by its own domestic policies 
to say nothing of greatly complicated problem of control over satel- 
lites has made peace an imperative necessity for present regime 
As against this, however, must be placed equal determination of 
Soviet leaders not to give up any territory which they acquired as 
result of World War II. This determination I believe is based not 


‘For information on the Soviet notes of Nov. 3 and 26, see Document 611 
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only on obvious factors such as strategic advantage of forward posi- 
tions, et cetera, but more directly upon the repercussions which 
abandonment of any Sovietized regime such as in East Germany 
would have on satellite neighbors and possibly eventually on main- 
tenance Soviet system in Russia 

The Soviets would of course like to have benefit of both—that is, 
achieve some relaxation of tension especially in field of armaments 
without yielding any territory which they control at present time. | 
emphasize this contradiction (previously reported Embtel 659*) in 
Soviet position since I feel its recognition and exploitation could be 
of considerable value to western strategy at Berlin in not allowing 
Soviets to escape from consequences of this basic contradiction 
which they face. In other words, if they can be made to recognize 
that a genuine reduction in tension is only possible by serious con- 
cessions on their part I believe we can present Soviet leadership 
with a choice which is almost certain to provoke dissension and 
even real division. | do not anticipate in any sense that it would be 
possible or even desirable to bring this contradiction to a head at 


Berlin 


The factors outlined above are not temporary phenomena but 
will continue to affect Soviet policy for at least next two or three 
years. These long-range considerations should be well worth keep- 
ing in mind during Berlin conference and may be helpful in resist- 
ing temptation on part of our allies to make unnecessary conces- 
sions in belief that something must be done quickly with Soviet 
Union 

BOHLEN 


‘Document 611 


No. 616 


Seenheuee 1A Emenhower papers. Whitm 


The President to the Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Bohlen). at 
Berlin’ 


| WaASHINGTON,| February 6, 1954 

Dear Cuip: I suppose that the rule is a good one that frowns 

upon the practice of the President writing directly to our Ambassa- 

dors abroad. Undoubtedly misunderstandings could arise if that 

kind of thing became a habit; but I still see no reason why a politi- 

cal post should prohibit anyone from an occasional attempt to com- 
municate with old friends 


'Bohlen was in Ber ng as a special adviser to the U.S. Delegation at the 
Four-Power Confere Berlin, dan 25-Feb. 18. The mode of delivery of this 


letter cannot be furt! mined 
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Not long ago while chatting in a group, your name came up and 
| was reminded of the many pleasant times we have had on the 
golf course together. I would truly like to get together again in a 
foursome that included also Cy Sulzberger* and Bunny Carter.* 

The real purpose of this note, however, is to tell you every report 
I have on you is that no one representing America in Moscow could 
possibly do better than you are doing. I realize that you must live a 
life of continuous frustration, but obviously this is not preventing 
you from doing your job efficiently and well 

I would be grateful if you would convey my greetings and best 
wishes to the charming Mrs. Chip. My thoughts often go out to you 
both, and I do hope that you find compensations in your work that 
repay you to some extent for such disappointments as you encoun- 
ter 

With warm personal regard. 


Sit cerely,* 


‘ r ‘5 weorge ' ‘ resth dent { rye \ ? ; ] ‘ 
Not | ‘ i + os zt erger 1 /] gi / hit. for ar 
; y ' art ’ ; ‘ } }? M . \ iving t hy ( o« 
} wer, Sulzberger, Bohl inda “B ¥y arte 
xt = Not sw | 
’ . - 
No. 617 
; ‘ 


The Ambassador to the Soviet Union (Bohlen) to the President 


Beruin, February 12, 1954 
My Dear Mr. Presipent: It is characteristic of you to find the 
time to write me so kind and thoughtful a letter.’ | am deeply 
touched and | appreciate more than I can possibly tell you not only 
the fact of your writing but, more particularly, the things you have 
to say 
I must, in simple honesty, say that I have not found the job in 
Moscow especially difficult, given the limitations imposed by the 
Soviet system and policies on any really constructive work. While 
life there does contain its inconveniences and frustrations, neither 
my wife nor I have found it unduly difficult, and in my case these 
have been more than compensated by my intense interest in the 
present phase of Soviet development. In any event, I shall return to 
Moscow greatly heartened by your letter 


Supra 
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As Cy Sulzberger may possibly have told you, one of the effects 
of life in Moscow has been a further deterioration in my already 
badly impaired game of golf 

My wife has asked me to thank you most sincerely for your kind 
message to her 

Faithfully yours, 
CHares E. BoHLEN 


No. 618 


Editorial Note 


Agreement was reached on March 26 between United States and 
Soviet representatives on the dates and procedures for the return 
to United States control of 38 small naval craft loaned to the 
Soviet Union under the World War II lend-lease program. For text 
of the agreement signed at Washington on March 26 and entered 
into force that same day, see 55 Stat. 31. For the of a brief Depart- 
ment of State announcement of the agreement, see Department of 
State Bulletin, April 12, 1954, page 562. Regarding the Working 
Group discussions which led to this agreement, see Document 614 


No. 619 


The Acting Secretary of State to Representative Howard S. Miller of 
Kansas' 


|WASHINGTON,| April 26, 1954 

Dear Mr. Mitier: The White House has referred to me for reply 
your letter of April 13, 1954 proposing a conference between Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and Premier Malenkov in the hope of reaching an 
understanding in the interest of world peace.” 

I share your deep concern about the unsolved problems outstand- 
ing between the Free World and the communist controlled coun- 
tries, and the effect of those unsolved differences on world peace. It 
is our view that the best way to eliminate the sources of interna- 
tional tension which threaten world peace is through a step-by-step 
approach to the solution and settlement of individual problems 


'Drafted by Virginia H. James (EUR/EE) and cleared by Barbour (EUR/EE)., Bon 
bright (EUR), and Morton (H) 

*Not printed. The letter had been referred to the Secretary of State for reply by 
Gerald D. Morgan, Administrative Assistant to the President, on Apr. 15 
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On April 16, 1953 President Eisenhower in an address to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors in Washington outlined 
the steps to be taken toward the accomplishment of world peace; 
namely, the cessation of hostilities in Korea, IndoChina and 
Malaya; conclusion of an Austrian treaty; the establishment of a 
free and united Germany; and the reduction of armaments and 
agreement for the control of atomic energy. He stated that we are 
ready to make of the United Nations an institution that can effec- 
tively guard the peace and security of ail peoples. The President 
made clear that the United States is ready to do its part in accom- 
plishing these objectives. He asked what the Soviet Union is pre- 
pared to do.* 

The road shows that a cessation of hostilities has been negotiated 
in Korea. Because of Soviet intransigence, however, it proved im- 
possible at the Berlin Conference to conclude an Austrian treaty, 
even on terms previously acceptable to the Soviet Union; to agree 
on the unification of Germany on terms satisfactory to all; or to 
reach agreement on proposals put forward by the Western powers 
designed to reinforce the security of Europe on the basis of existing 
undertakings. Instead of showing a disposition to come to a mutual 
agreement on these problems, the stand of the Soviet Government 
made clear that it was not disposed to take any actions leading to 
the reconciliation of Europe, the division of which was caused by 
the Soviet Union 

We are now preparing to discuss the problems of Korea and 
Indo-China at the Geneva Conference. While the record of the 
Berlin Conference does not inspire optimism, we continue to hope 
that the Soviet Government and the communist regimes ass d 
with it will take advantage of the Geneva meeting to solve in «ood 
faith the problems which are threatening peace in the Far East 

The Soviet Union has to date given no evidence of a change in its 
long-standing opposition to the establishment of an effective system 
of atomic energy control. The Soviet Union continues by its actions 
to demonstrate that it is not disposed to fulfill the spirit of the pro 
visions of the United Nations Charter to which it is a signatory 

In the absence of evidence through deeds of a sincere disposition 
on the part of the Soviet Government to solve at the conference 
table the outstanding problems which threaten peace and security 
it would not appear advisable or desirable to promote a meeting be 
tween the President and Premier Malenkov which, in the light of 
the Soviet attitude, could not be expected to be fruitful. Such a 
meeting would heighten expectations of a peaceful settlement of 
current provlems without providing any realistic basis for arriving 


For text of the address. see Document 583 
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No. 620 


Memorandum by the Director of the Executive Secretariat (Scott) to 
the Acting Secretary of Stat 
WASHINGTON,| April 29, 1954 
()n April Z vou wrote ti Alexander Kerensky' suggesting that. 
prior to meeting together as he proposed, you would appreciate his 
putting his opinions and observations in writing.” (Tab G) 


His reply (Tab ( 


cluding some 


+} +? 


Wii 


id analyses ‘Tab }f 


hry ryt 


s (Tabs D, E, PF), 


ncerns principally the prob 


although in 


lem of uniting Russian and 1 Russian emigres into an anti-Soviet 
orvganizat n He requests tive pportunity » discuss the problem 
with you 

Mr. Ke sky has been working tf mpiisn this under the 
jUSpIce f the “Coordinating Center of Anti-Bolshevik Center 


founded in October 


ire Paris bla tine 
ence that 
place after the overthr 


Mr. Kerensky 


1952 
p 
self-determination 


s dist 


‘he Coordinating Center is opposed by 


f co 
ol in the Soviet 
i oF Bolshevism | ab D 


urbed bv the recent effort of the American 


unt « ntroversy being the Centers insist 


peoples Union ti ke 


Committee for the liberation from Bolshevism to solve this problem 


through creating a “W 


sentially Amer can or 





orking Alliance 


at least American dominated” 


(Tab F) He terms this 


Its member 


eS 


ship “shall be acceptable to” the Committee. Tab F, page 3, para. 4) 
Alexander Kerensk i ent R . ce nt erved as Pr 
Vinieter of the R }881a 1) teows ent. e~Nov bye ; 
| der Secreta AY to Ker wk od ws 
Thank you for 5 {f Ma iwhich arrived while Iw t rt va 
ition. | find on my ret that mv crowded desk and heavy echedule wi t soon 
permit our having the K you suggest 
Because | am very much interested in your opinions and observations, I should 
be grateful if you wouid f hem in writing. In that way. I could gain some of the 
” hit of your ews prior yur talking together 
F ensky « letter of Mar has not been further identified 
eneky etter { Apr m printed below, none of the attachments to that 
printed 
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In response to Mr. Hennes acknowledgment* (Tab B) Mr. Keren 


. ; 
sky replied emphasizing the personal nature of his letter to you 
DA 
WKS 
[ , 4 7 4 7 4 4 
oF. ‘ Ad : ; Pig ‘ “Ne ; 4 5 lida 5 r 
DF ons ‘ 
sew York.) April 2 4 
| : » ; - , : , 7 
Dear GENERAL Situ: Please accept my warm thanks for your 
Kind answer | my prev iS jeltler. | would fave acknowledged ti 
yy enriper | Tt were not tor sore iIntoreseetT ’ imstarncs 
reg ‘ | yT cn , : A | | ] I the ’ rt 1 Ler 
. . . , 
y j rY yt , re ) *> ] \ ‘ Phywsor " ‘ ’ Te the pieas ir’ 
. ' ’ — a is : 7 | ‘ ‘ 
— ~ . la ! W ish ng | : ii rT . } ’ 4 ry difficult sit 
n which had found itsell the s ed Coordinating Venter, an or 
yani yon formed by D | j emigres trot Soviet tussia, both 
. : 
na ind new At ti it tire j ii) left | memorand im rT tnis 


problem with Mr. Allen Dulles and Mr. C. D. Jackson. I am enclos 
th a copy of this document which might be of some inter 
eat to vou it ise you } ive | lt see! App | In the con luding 


, 


part of this memorandum, |! pointed out how important it was to 
find some means of re-establishing the [{nendly cooperation 
tween the American Committee for Liberation from Bolshevism 
ind the Coordinating Center 

Almost immediately after my meeting with you, I left for Europe 
where | remained until the end of March. | spent most of the time 
in Munich where I worked with the Coordinating Center. and from 
there | went to Paris and then to London. While watching the de 
velopment of the relations between the western world, on the one 
hand, and the Communist Bloc, on the other, I could not help fee! 
ing that the situation was becoming more and more critical. This 
impression of mine was fully confirmed by the significant pro 
nouncements made by President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles 


‘Hennes (Richard V. Hennes, Staff Assistant to the Under Secretary of Stats 
bref letter indicated that Kerensky s letter of Apr. 21 had been forwarded for reply 

Walworth Barbour in view of Under Secretary Smith's imminent absence from 
the country 

Kerensky s brief handwritten letter of not printed 

*No record has been found of thie me vy between Under Secretary Smith and 


Ke r’ sky 


None of the appendices is printed 
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on January &,* and January 12, respectively. In his pronounce- 
ment, Secretary Dulles gave what I believe to be an absolutely cor- 
rect analysis of the strategic plan which for decades had been pur- 
sued by international Communism, under the direction of the 
Kremlin. Secretary Dulles also indicated that in his opinion, the 
continued Communist offensive could not be effectively checked by 
the old methods of containment 

On my part, I came to the conclusion that a moment had arrived 
for the Russian and non-Russian émigrés from the Soviet Union to 
revise their tactics of anti-Bolshevik struggle, in accordance wit). 
the new phase of international relations, as well as to devise the 
most effective forms of cooperation with America. I have tried to 
express my ideas on the present international situation and the 
tactical line it dictates in the memorandum—a copy of which I! 
take the liberty of submitting to you herewith. (App. N2) As to the 
forms of cooperation between America and ourselves, this was pre- 
cisely the problem | hoped to be able to discuss with you, remem- 
bering that at our last meeting you kindly expressed a desire to 
have a longer talk with me on some other occasion 

| wrote to you asking for an appointment on March 29, and a few 
days later, on April 1, I received a copy of the “Agreement for a 
Working Alliance” sent by the American Committee to the Chair- 
man of the Coordinating Center. (1 am enclosing herewith a copy of 
the “Agreement” in case you have not seen it—App. N.3). To me, 
the contents of this document was quite unexpected as it proposed 
a scheme of cooperation based on an entirely new principle of rela 
tionship between the two parties to the agreement. What it actual- 
ly amounts to is the creation of an essentially American, or at least 
American-dominated, institution, with the participation of some 
consultant, chosen from among those more recent @migrés from the 
Soviet Union whose cooperation the American Committee would 
consider desirable 

Of course, the participation of such consultants in the work of 
the American Committee would be very useful, and | believe that 
the organized groups of the anti-Bolshevik Emigration would be 
glad to nominate properly qualified candidates. But the realization 
of this scheme by no means would solve the much broader problem 
of a fruitful cooperation between American agencies, on the one 
hand, and responsible representatives of emigre political organiza- 
tions, on the other. It seems to me that in this critical moment 





*Presumably reference is to President Eisenhower's State of the Union Message of 
Jan. 7 

*Reference is to Secretary Dulles address made before the Council of Foreign Re 
lations, New York, Jan. 12; for text, see Department of State Bulletin, Jan 25, 1954, 
p 107 
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change losses of a minimum of $30 million. Latest Spanish Govern- 
ment estimate approximately $50 million. 

Such inherent weaknesses in economy as are reflected in: Low 
level of monetary reserves; chronic shortages of industrial raw ma- 
terials; equipment and facilities; persisting electric power shortages 
(even in years of good rainfall); continued heavy absorption avail- 
able investment funds in Government sector; and low per capita 
real income and savings, have not provided much of a cushion 
against adversity. These weaknesses added to by cumbersome and 
restrictive trade controls, which to considerable degree occasioned 
by necessity to balance trade in each and every currency (Spain not 
being member of EPU). Actually somewhat remarkable that Spain 
has managed to maintain at least appearance of slow but continu- 
ing economic development. 

Inflationary pressures steadily increasing in advance of other 
pressures which will result from base construction program. Recent 
substantial wage increases across board, increases in coal, cement 
and steel prices and electricity and railway freight rates can be ex- 
pected to be reflected in increased prices generally, since there has 
been no comparative increase in productivity to offset these added 
costs. 

Spanish Government’s earlier hope that economic aid this year 
would provide prerequisites essential to introduction of some flexi- 
bility and resilience in economy seriously dashed by necessity to 
use large part aid ($30 million in raw materials) not to increasing 
production but rather to maintaining production rates of last year. 

Washington has been kept fully informed of discussions with 
Spanish Government re programming fiscal year 1954 economic 
aid. Process has not been rapid. This stems from (a) fact that FOA 
Madrid has felt this should be done on soundest analysis and sur- 
veys with due weight to all pertinent factors, and (b) lack of famili- 
arity of Spanish of our required procedures and regulations, lack in 
Spanish of essential data, nd their long ingrained approach quite 
foreign to that in US generally. 

Spanish thoroughly familiar nature and amounts US aid to Euro- 
pean and other nations in past and efforts US to dispose of surplus- 
es. Also thoroughly familiar provisions in past for use of counter- 
part as contrasted restricted provisions US/Spanish agreements. 
As already indicated by FOA/Madrid to FOA/Washington, Spanish 
officials frequently refer to foregoing and also to their seeming rel- 
ative importance to US of direct attainment of military objectives 
rather than building Spanish economy and thus support military 
objectives. 

Convinced of existing good will of Spanish and their high regard 
for US, its peoples and worldwide objectives. Nevertheless many 
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political, economic, and social segments and factors present serious 
problems to Spanish interministerial committee and not all such 
segments and factors wholly in accord recent US/Spanish agree- 
ments. ~ 

Can feel some restiveness, doubts and disappointments in Span- 
ish. Fact that unwarranted is not complete answer. This points to 
fact continuing efficacy US military objectives in Spain inextrica- 
bly interwoven with maintenance existing good will and apprecia- 
tion by Spanish of US efforts which in part will be measured by 
attitude US as expressed in aid toward building Spanish economy. 

In light foregoing Department's Cotel 715 * poses very real and 
urgent problems. It is recalled the $30 million figure for fiscal year 
1955 first suggested Embtel 331 October 22, 1953%* dispatched 
before Williams’ arrival Madrid. This stated “whether or not it will 
be possible with the $85 million economic aid provided this year to- 
gether with the $30 million proposed above for fiscal year 1955 to 
provide adequate defense support for US objectives, including the 
preservation of economic stability, it is not now possible to say. 
Certainly, however, it can be said that this amount should be re- 
garded as an absolute minimum’. Same telegram further stated 
“an amount in excess of that proposed above could readily be justi- 
fied on purely economic grounds but we believe that $30 million 
proposed might suffice to maintain the friendly cooperation neces- 
sary to the construction and operation of the joint military facili- 
ties”. 

Now, six months later, we might still be persuaded that $30 mil- 
lion might suffice to maintain the economic stability and friendly 
cooperation necessary to the construction of the bases, but we are 
firmly persuaded that this minimum will greatly disappoint Span- 
ish even though they have not been led to feel more was to be ex- 
pected. We are firmly persuaded of Spanish reaction adverse to US 
interests if such minimum amount earmarks (1) any part for sur- 
plus commodities or (2) counterpart generated be used for purposes 
other than direct support of economy. Feel that relaxation of 
present counterpart provisions would ease adverse Spanish reac- 
tion and also offer surest way of bringing aid program home to peo- 
ples of Spain. Small loans to individual farmers and to privately- 
owned smaller industries enabling them to put up 100 percent 
counterpart for such dollar aid as we might provide them seems 
best way of providing direct assistance to those groups which expe- 
rience in other countries has proved most telling. As things now 
stand we can entertain little hope that either the Spanish Govern- 





Supra. 
* Document 908. 
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ment which in some quarters inciines toward public control and 
ownership or the private banks which in one way or other control 
most large private companies, will provide the kind of interim local 
financing which most worthy firms or individuals would, even in 
our own country, require. 

Airgram follows today setting forth accomplishments FOA/ 
Madrid fiscal year 1954. 5 Without detailing feel major accomplish- 
ment establishment such relationship between FOA/Madrid and 
Spanish officials influential businessman as to convince latter of 
our integrity, intentions, interest in Spain and in use a. ailable eco- 
nomic aid funds for purposes which will best strengthen Spanish 
economy and improve conditions of mass Spanish people. Inculca- 
tion of such feeling in Spanish makes reasonably possible securing 
essential data and we sense increasing willingness of Spanish to 
seek advice and to respect methods of FOA/ Madrid. 

Have discussed foregoing with Ambassador and he concurs. 

WILLIAMS 





* Not further identified. 





No. 913 
752.5 MSP 4-254 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL Maprip, April 2, 1954—8 p. m. 
PRIORITY 


712. Embtel 691 March 26.' Re Arburua visit.* Following is 
summary of note verbale received from Foreign Ministry requesting 
reconsideration of sum indicated to be requesved from Congress for 
economic and military aid to Spain fiscal year 1955. 


in summary. Referring to oral information by Embassy to 
Foreign Office ger pans economic aid figure of $30 
million and military ai re of $74 million, total $104 million, 
the Ministry states that, following agreement among Spanish Gov- 





' Telegram 691 reported that Dunn had informed the Spanish Government of the 
information contained in Document 911. (752.5 MSP/3-2654) 

2 Minister of Commerce Arburua, Under Secretary of Foreign Economy Arguelles, 
and Under Secretary of Industry Suarez were invited by Stassen on Mar. 20, to visit 
Washington on Apr. 5 for 3 days of informal consultations and an additional period 
of travel to points of interest in the United States. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain’’) 
The decision to extend the invitation, as expressed in telegram 574 to Madrid, Jan. 
22, was part of a general policy to “coordinate foreign official visits for this year, 
keeping them within reasonable limits with appropriate distribution among friendly 
nations.” (611.52/1-2254) 
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ernment, it desires to set forth reasons, its judgment, which require 
an increase in aid figures indicated. Agreements signed between 
Spain and US September 26, 1953 have as objective incorporation 
Spain into defensive organization of West on terms full effective- 
ness. For this purpose is indispensable establish national economic 
potential on level corresponding to defense objectives, especially 
when sound political and psychological base exists. 

Embassy aware extremely difficult economic conditions existing 
Spain during last 8 years and only extraordinary effort of will of 
Spanish people has permitted maintenance of country in psycholog- 
ical and political situation lending itself to defense of West. Not 
only general circumstances following post war have served to limit 
economic development Spain, but also more rapid recuperation of 
neighboring countries as result of generous financial aid of US, 
— has contributed to imbalance between economy of Spain and 

experienced by neighboring countries. Unnecessary to 
dilate on details real necessities Spanish economy but limiting such 
only to those which constitute specific base for military defensive 
capacity, e.g. munitions production, electrical energy, cement, iron, 
steel, means of communications etc. Government of US well ir- 
formed regarding details and would appear certain no doubt may 
exist with regard to disparity between suggested aid figure of $74 
million and aid which Spanish economy requires in order to reach 
minimum level of recuperation during next year. Spanish Govern- 
ment also believes it desirable have in mind for political and stra- 
tegic reasons necessity for accelerating in all ways possible Spanish 
military preparation. 

There are other circumstantial conditions which must also be 
kept in mind relative to 1954-1955 as affecting Spanish economic 
position. These are the unforeseeable reduction Spanish foreign 
trade during current year as result adverse weather conditions and 
consequent necessity mass imports of cereals and on other hand 
large reduction foreign exc earni owing reduction export 
citrus fruits following freeze, of which US Embassy is well aware. 
Drain on economy as result of foregoing causes amount to more 
than $100 million for cereal purchases and $60 million loss citrus 
exports, expressed in dollars. This considerable loss reduces greatly 
possibilities for recuperation our economy during next year and as 
result military defensive capacity of country. 

Ministry states its perfect comprehension American point of view 
as made public with regard to development of foreign trade instead 
of aid as means of re-established economies and ——_ potential 
but points out that where in this criterion is eminent g a 

aid, it is 
not applicable to Spain which needs recoup lost time in benefit of 
strategic and ideological a which constitute base of agree- 
ment eueee Spain and US. 

Ministry of Foreign Affairs requests Embassy to convey to ad- 
ministration urgent necessity for considerable increase in aid sums 
which have been indicated in principle as the amount of financial 
aid for next year and expresses appreciation for any steps that may 
be taken towards that end. End summary. 


when —_— countries which have enjoyed generous U 
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No. 914 
752.5 MSP 4-954: Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL 
PRIORITY Maprip, April 9, 1954—7 p. m. 

730. Please pass to FOA and Williams. Reference: (a) Tousfo 
169; (b) FOA/Washington memorandum Ringer to FitzGerald, 
March 29, ? copy to Dunham. Since NSC planning board scheduled 
consider progress Spanish program April 12, believe following 
views might be helpful as representing unanimous opinion of both 
Embassy and FOA here. 

When ultimate congressional decisions make necessary public 
announcement of any FY 1955 aid figure less than for current FY, 
Spanish Government will be faced with disappointment both from 
public opinion and among its own officials themselves who have 
been unduly optimistic re amount US aid forthcoming. This reac- 
tion might well lead to less effective cooperation in carrying out of 
our Spanish program although there is no reason to believe at this 
point that Spanish Government will not live up to the letter of 
their agreement. Therefore, implementation of recommendations 
Tousfo 169 as reflected in reference (b), or similar -levices for in- 
creasing “effective’’ economic aid would appear not only desirable 
but advisable if we wish to insure full effectiveness US program in 
Spain. 

Believe such program might strengthen hand within Spanish 
Government of supporters of liberalization of economic policies 
which over long run is best avenue to increased foreign private in- 
vestment and trade so vitally necessary here. Unless this element 
encouraged possible that forces which desire more government con- 
trol may emerge even stronger. 

DUNN 





' Dated Mar. 25, this telegram urged the appropriation of more than $30 million 
for economic aid to Spain for fiscal year 1955, and, if this was not possible, to use 
the counterpart funds generated by whatever was appropriated for economic pur- 
poses, as opposed to base construction, in order to increase the effective level of eco- 
nomic aid. (FOA telegram files, lot W-130, “Madrid Tousfo”’) 

? Not further identified. 
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No. 915 


DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain” 


Record of Meetings Between the Spanish Minister of Commerce and 
Certain United States Representatives, Washington, April 1954 * 


Discussions OF SPANISH MINISTER OF ComMeERcE Wit U.S. 
OFFICIALS 


1. This report summarizes the main points made by the Spanish, 
and reactions thereto of U/S. officials, during the meetings which I 
attended. These included meetings with the following US. officials: 

Under Secretary Smith and Assistant Secretaries Merchan 
and Waugh of the Department of State; ? 
of Defense Wilson; 


Secretary 

Under Secretary Burgess of the Treasury Department; 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Smith of the Commerce Depart- 
ment; 

Assistant Secretary Davis of the Department of Agriculture; 

Director of Foreign Operations Stassen and Deputy Director 
for Operations FitzGerald of FOA; and 

Managing Director Edgerton of the Export-Import Bank of 
Washington. 


2. The Spanish Minister of Commerce and the Under Secretaries 
of Foreign Economy and Industry were present at each session, 
except that the Minister was not present at the meeting with the 
Deputy Director for Operations of FOA. The Spanish group also 
had meetings with the President of the United States * and the 
Secretary of Commerce, at which I was not present. 

3. The remarks made by the Minister of Commerce at each of 
these sessions were substantially the same. He invariably began by 
expressing appreciation at the opportunity to meet with US. offi- 
cials, and referred to the pleasure of the Spanish Government and 
of General Franco at his having received this invitation. He then 
stated that it was not his desire to create problems and difficulties 
for us, but that he was anxious to explain to us the economic facts 
and difficulties which confront Spain. He then proceeded to review 
Spain’s economic situation and recent developments and problems. 





* Copies of this paper, which was drafted by Gulick on Apr. 12, were transmitted 
to Stassen and to Ambassador Dunn in Madrid. 

* A record of the conversation under reference, dated Apr. 6 and drafted by Jones, 
is in file 752.13/4-654. 

* No record of this conversation has been found in Department of State files. Ac- 
cording to a memorandum by Gulick to Coleman, Mar. 31, the interview with the 
President was intended to be “a matter of courtesy only.” The meeting took place 
on Apr. 7 at 11 a. m. (DMS files, lot W-1444, “Spain™) 
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The detail varied considerably from session to session, but the gen- 
eral points made were always approximately the same. 

4. The main facts and conditions which he mentioned at one or 
more of the sessions were as follows: 


a. He laid great stress upon the achievement during the two plus 

ears that he has been Minister in restoring financial stability, ar- 
resting inflation and reducing internal controls and rationing. 

b. He stated that liberalization of foreign transactions was not 
yet possible, however, because Spain has a structural balance of 
payments deficit which can only be controlled by controls on for- 
eign trade. 

c. Spain has largely been able to suppress the black market in 
pesetas, e.g., in Tangier, by mobilizing tourist and remittance earn- 
ings through giving an especially favorable exchange rate for such 
earnings, and eliminating the practice of licensing cotton imports 
sin divisas. 

d. Se pay import requirements which Spain must meet with 
its avai foreign exchange earnings are, first, necessary food for 
its le; second, necessary raw materials for industry; third, in- 
dustrial expansion, icularly in the field of utilities and services 
for industry generally, such as electricity and transport, and, final- 
ly, mili production. 

e. The disruption of production and ——- of reserves duri 
the Civil War and subsequent economic dislocation have preven 
Spain from making any substantial progress since then because of 
the inability to do more than provide the necessary food for the 
ay? and yo materials to "Spain had for ~y4- ttn be 

é i current year in to e, having 
achieved Umoneial stability and elimina internal controls, to 

with its very urgently needed development programs and 
iberalize foreign trade controls. 

g. However, the adverse effect of the drought and consequent ab- 
normal grain import requirements, and the freeze and consequent 
diminution of normal exchange earnings, has more than offset the 
availability of FOA aid and greatly limited Spain’s ability to pro- 
ceed with its development programs. Spain has had to purchase 1.4 
— — of grain Y- year (including the ,000 ne to 

rchased from with pesetas *) representing an exc 
drain of about $90 million equivalent, a large portion of which is in 
dollars. The loss of oranges from the freeze is estimated at 500,000- 
600,000 tons, compared to the 1.2 million which had been expected, 
and 400,000 from the one million tons which was achieved in 1953. 
It is estimated that the loss of exchange earnings involved will be 
approximately $50-$60 million equivalent. These losses have al- 
ready resulted in reductions in Spanish imports from France, Ger- 
many and other countries to which oranges are Spain's main 


export. 

R The average peseta exchange rate for exports over the past 
year had been about 33-35 to the dollar. This represents in fact a 
substantial strengthening compared to 1949, wnen much of Spain's 





* For additional information on this purchase, see footnote 2, Document 912. 
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trade was carried on under compensation accounts. The implicit 
rate reflected in these compensation transactions was often as high 
as 120 pesetas to the dollar. Arburua ended compensation accounts 
because of the demoralizing effect of transactions at indefinite ex- 
change rates upon the internal price structure and foreign trade 
generally. 

i. As to the danger of inflation, particularly with respect to the 
recently granted wage increases of 30-35 per cent, the Minister was 
confident that only limited price readjustments would result. In 
particular, he was certain that it would be possible to avoid in- 
creases in the prices of bread, oil, footwear and cotton textile cloth- 
ing, which are the main items in the basic cost of living of the 
working population. 

j. Spain is most anxious to stabilize its currency, liberalize trade 
and in particular to serve foreign investment in the country in 
order to encourage further investment along the lines accepted in 
the Economic Aid Agreement. However, its ability to do these 
things depends upon its foreign exchange position, which continues 
extremely tight. Until Spain is in a better position on foreign ex- 
change, it would not be practical for it to take substantial steps to 
liberalize further. 

k. Spain’s ability to proceed with the economic development, 
which is desperately needed by its people and which its people 
expect to flow from the recent agreements, depends upon its finan- 
cial resources, both foreign exchange and internal. Spain's ability 
to finance internal expenditures is severely limited because of its 
unwillingness to disturb the financial stability, recently achieved, 
by further inflationary credit expansion. 

|. Spain’s foreign exchange commitments at short term (3-6 
months credits) amount to $100-$120 million, and its longer term 
commitments (6 months to 3 or 4 years) total $130 million. Over 
the last year the long term commitments have somewhat increased 
and the short term ones are relatively unchanged. 


5. When it came to requested action by us, the Spanish were ex- 
tremely cautious and modest in their demands. The Minister in- 
variably repeated that Spain had no desire to be a burden and that 
they were well aware of the many commitments of the U.S. He 
stated that the Government of Spain would continue to cooperate 
fully in our joint programs, regardless of what might be done with 
respect to U.S. aid to Spain, and that the government would contin- 
ue to push ahead with its development programs as fast as it could, 
whatever was provided in the way of aid. They made it clear. how- 
ever, that they very much hoped that the U.S. would be able tc see 
its way, particularly in view of the economic misfortunes which 
have befallen Spain during the past year, to increase the amount of 
aid furnished, particularly economic aid, and to make available ad- 
ditional counterpart, specifically the counterpart of FY 1955 eco- 
nomic aid, for general economic development purposes. The Minis- 
ter also emphasized that Spain would like to continue to procure 
surplus agricultural commodities against peseta payment, mention- 
ing specifically corn, soybean oil, perhaps more wheat and cotton. 


~~ ——-— 
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In talking to the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, however, he 
stated quite positively that the exchange rate arranged on the $20 
million wheat purchase was accepted only as an exceptional matter 
in this case because of the urgency of the situation and the Spanish 
recognition of the difficulty of working out the transaction. The 
Minister made clear on a number of occasions that the rate of ex- 
change which he would hope increasingly to point toward for a uni- 
fied Spanish rate with respect to imports and exports would lie in 
the 33-35 pesetas to the dollar range. 

6. The USS. officials talking to the Spanish named the following 
important points: 


a. Dollar aid grants are generally declining, and it will be diffi- 
cult to increase such aid above the illustrative figure of which the 
Spanish have been informed. The Deputy Director for Operations 
of FOA said explicitly that his own opinion was that it would be 
undesirable to attempt to modify the illustrative figure during the 
course of Congressional consideration of the program. Several offi- 
cials stated that some flexibility might be expected in the foreign 
aid program after Congressional action, and that the Spanish situa- 
tion would be closely considered along with those of all other ap- 
propriate countries before final aid allocations were made. Both the 
Director for Foreign Operations ana the Deputy Director for Oper- 
ations of FOA urged the Spanish to present additional factual in- 
formation with respect to Spain's economic situation, prospects and 
plans, particularly as to foreign exchange availabilities and re- 
quirements. 

b. With respect to possible availabilities of surplus U.S. agricul- 
tural commodities, everyone made clear to the Spanish that much 
depended upon the form which any legislation which may emerge 
would take. On the whole, however, they were given considerable 
encouragement that some program of this character would be 
available during FY 1955. 

c. The possibility of guarantees of private credit or of direct 
Export-Import Bank credit to Spanish concerns or U.S. suppliers 
was mentioned by the Under Secretary of State and the Managing 
Director of the Export- uapert © Bank, and discussed at some length. 


No. 916 
Spaniwh Desk files lot * 1D 144. Agreements—General. 1954 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (Stassen) 


Wasninoton, April 20, 1954. 


1. Both Mr. Stassen and the Minister ' expressed great pleasure 
that the visit had been possible because of the better mutual un- 


' The Spanish party returned to Washington on Apr. 19 after having completed 
an 11-day tour of Chicago, Detroit, and New York 
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derstanding which was facilitated by direct personal contacts, and 
expressed the hope that continued visits and meetings between 
U.S. and Spanish officials in both Spain and the U.S. would follow. 

2. The Minister explained that, as he had pointed out at the first 
meeting with Mr. Stassen, he had not come to America to make 
specific demands, but that he had wanted to make us aware of 
Spain’s economic needs. 

3. Mr. Stassen said that he fully understood the Minister's posi- 
tion in this regard. He stated that we recognize that it is important 
for the countries with which we have close military and political 
relations to be successful economically. The illustrative economic 
aid figure which is included in our Congressional material was de- 
veloped before the full effect of last year’s drought was known to 
us and before the freeze had occurred. In the light of the informa- 
tion which the Minister presented, and which has come to us from 
other sources, he considered that we would want to find a way to 
provide some additional assistance. As to ‘he amount and manner 
in which this might be done, it would have to be considered by all 
the agencies concerned in the light of Congressional action on the 
mutual security appropriation and other legislation. An agricultur- 
al surplus disposal program is one possibility. Specific programs 
would develop over a period of time during the coming year. 

4. Minister Arburua mentioned the following specific measures 
which he thought might be helpful: (a) additional aid; (b) surplus 
commodity programs (the Minister re-emphasized that he consid- 
ered the 42.5 pesetas to the dollar exchange rate included in the 
wheat transaction highly exceptional and not acceptable as a prece- 
dent); (c) relaxation of the agreement whereby counterpart is used 
for base construction, and (d) financing of defense support transpor- 
tation facilities and defense production facilities from military aid 
rather than economic aid funds. 

5. Commenting on 4 (d) above, Mr. Stassen said that he did not 
consider it desirable to supplement the economic assistance by re- 
duction of military aid; that both were related and important. Min- 
ister Arburua indicated agreement. 

6. The Minister stated that he had not actively explored the 
question of credit, eg., with the Export Import Bank, because 
Spain is already burdened with a heavy schedule of loan repay- 
ments over the next 5 to 7 years. He mentioned a figure of $150 
million. He indicated, however, that it would be possible to under- 
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take obligations over a longer period in connection with aid financ- 
ing of projects. 





No. 917 
Ese mhower Laprars Eusennower papers Whitman fiie 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 201st Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Wednesday, June 9, 1954" 


TOP SECRET  #&EYES ONLY 

There were present at the 20lst Meeting of the Council the Presi- 
dent of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of the 
United States; the Secretary of State; the Secretary of Defense; the 
Director, Foreign Operations Administration; and the Director, 
Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were Mr. Tuttle for the 
Secretary of the Treasury; the Attorney General (for Items | and 
2), the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Commerce (for 
Item 1); the Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission (for Items 2, 3, 6 and 7); the Acting Federal 
Civil Defense Administrator (for Items 2 and 3); Assistant Attorney 
General Barnes (for Item 1); the Secretary of the Army; Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce Murray (for Item 1); Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior Wormser (for Item 1); the Under Secretary of the Navy; 
Robert Amory, Jr., Central Intelligence Agency; the Chairman, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; the Director of Central Intelligence; the As- 
sistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the 
President; the Deputy Assistant to the President; the White House 
Staff Secretary; the NSC Representative on Internal Security; the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
main points taken. 

[Here follows discussion of items 1-4, national petroleum policy, 
organizational arrangements for continental defense, proposal for 
an international moratorium on future tests of nuclear weapons, 
and a report on the Indochina situation. | 





' Drafted by Gleason on June 10 
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5. United States Policy Toward Spain (NSC 5418; ? Memo for NSC 

from Executive Secretary, same subject, dated June 1, 1954 

Mr. Cutler gave the Council a lengthy briefing on the Planning 
Board report, pointing out the various areas of disagreement. 

With respect to one such disagreement—namely, the degree of 
inflationary impact on the Spanish economy which would be occa- 
sioned by the expenditures for the U.S. base program—Secretary 
Dulles pointed out that the velocity of money was more significant 
than the amount, and he doubted whether any safe prediction 
could be made. 


* 


The National Security Council: 


a. Adopted the statement of policy contained in NSC 5418, sub- 
ject to the following amendments: 


(1) Paragraph 4: Revise the last two sentences to read: 


“Of these elements, the most important is the Army, which is 
firmly under Franco's control. Its prestige will be further 
strengthened by the US. aid and base programs.” 


(2) Paragraph 6: Delete the bracketed phrase and the foot- 
note thereto, and substitute “cannot now be estimated”. 
(3) Paragraph 7: Revise to read as follows: 


“7. In the event of Franco's death, a successor regime com- 
posed of the same elements would probably attempt to con- 
tinue the main outlines of his internal and external policies. 
It seems likely that such a successor regime would be able to 
preserve stability, though not to the same degree which now 
exists in Spain. However, a for power might devel- 
op, with results which cannot now be estimated.” 


(4) Pa iph 14: Insert, after “geographic position”, the 
words “ its armed forces”’. 

(5) Paragraph 16: Delete subparagraph c. 

(6) Paragraph 18: Revise subparagraph b to read as follows in 
lieu of the alternative proposals: 





* As a result of the Mar. 1! decision by the NSC to undertake a review of NSC 72/6 
(see footnote 1, Document 910), the NSC Planning Board scheduled a discussion of 
policy toward Spain for its Apr. 12 meeting and requested that the Department of 
State submit prior to that date a draft NSC Staff Study and a draft policy statement 
as the basis for discussion. (Spanish Desk files, lot 59 D 108, “NSC Reports”) By late 
March, Dunham had completed the two drafts which, after undergoing revisions as 
a result of the Planning Board discussions, emerged essentially intact as NSC 5418 
on May 14. (8/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5418 Series) Initially scheduled to 
come before the NSC on May 28, then June 3, it was finally discussed at the June 9 
meeting 

*This memorandum transmitted to the NSC the dissenting views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff regarding NSC 5418. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5418 Series) 
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“b. To develop forces which will increase Spain's capability 
primarily to defend the Iberian peninsula, including defense 
of U.S.-cccupied Spanish bases.” 

(7) wh 19: Delete, and renumber the remaining para- 

graphs y. 

b. Noted that the President has decided that, for the time being 
under present conditions, military end-item assistance to Spain 
should be extended on the basis that, in general, NATO time- 


phased commitments will continue to have priority for U.S. aid and 
matériel under the NAT and MDAP. 


Note: NSC 5418, as amended, approved by the President; referred 
to the Operations Coordinating Board as the coorlinating agency 
designated by the President; and circulated as NSC 5418/1. * 

[Here follows discussion of items 6-8, United States policy toward 
Yugoslavia, survey of conditions in Southeast Asia, and review of 
the status of NSC projects as of June 1, 1954.) 





* Infra 





No. 918 
8/S- NSC files, lot 68 D 351, NSC 1408 Series 


Statement of Policy by the National Security Council ' 


TOP SECRET [Wasninoton,}| June 10, 1954. 
NSC 5418/1 


U.S. Pourcy Towarp Spain 
GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 
1. Spain's strategic geographic location is extremely important to 
the immediate defense of Western Europe and the Middle East and 
to the security of the NATO area and of the United States. 


a. Spain constitutes an important addition to the world wide base 
areas from which US. strategic air forces can launch operations 
against major aggression. 

b. The use of military facilities in Spain makes possible control of 
the straits of Gibraltar and the Western Mediterranean, and 
vides wider dispersal of bases for the conduct of offensive or 
sive operations. 





' This policy statement was a revision of NSC 5418 (see the memorandum of die 
cussion, supra) In addition to the policy statement, NSC 5418/1 included a covering 
memorandum, dated June 10, by Lay, a financial appendix, the NSC Staff Study, an 
annex summarizing the base an.' related agreements, and a map of Spain 
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military forces operating from Spain can influ- 
in almost any direction over an area in- 

the Eastern sections of the North 

routes, Northwest Africa, and all of 


=, Seen Gan Give papers Sages te Che Cotians of Western Buswge 
inst an attack by the 
Spain is not a member of NATO, its cooperation is 


3. To support this program of military cooperation with Spain, 
the U.S. informed the Spanish Government at the time the agree- 
ments were signed that, with respect to the aid envisaged by the 
agreements, the United States intended to provide a total program 
in the amount of $465 million over a period of four years, subject to 
informally given to understand that approximately $350 million 
would be allocated to military aid, leaving $115 million for econom- 
ic and technical assistance. As the funds for military aid will equip 
considerably smaller forces than the Spanish desire, and as the 
funds for economic aid will be completely obligated before the end 
of FY 55, it can be anticipated that after FY 55 Spain will request 
assistance in addition to the $465 million total. 

4. Spein (nominally a monarchy but without king or regent) is an 
authoritarian state with the strength and stability of the regime 
due in large part to General Franco's dominant position. The gov- 
ernment derives its support principally from the Army, the 
Church, the landed and business interests and the Falange Party. 
Of these elements, the most important is the Army, which is firmly 
under Franco's control. Its prestige will be further strengthened by 
the US. aid and base programs. 

5. Although the threat of popular unrest over living conditions 
which developed in the spring of 1951 has lessened, the major do- 
mestic problem of the government continues to be one of satisfying 





* For a more detailed summary of the Defense, Economic Aid, and Mutual De 
fense Assistance Agreements, see Annex [Footnote in the source text The annex is 
not printed here but for informa‘ion on the agreements, see Document 907 | 
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the requirements of the Spanish people with regard to their stand- 
ard of living, which is lower than that of any other Western Euro- 
pean country except Portugal. The Government's position has been 
strengthened by international developments, particularly the sign- 
ing of the Concordat with the Vatican (August 27, 1953) and the 
signing of military and economic agreements with the U.S. In the 
eyes of many Spaniards these agreements brought increased inter- 
national prestige and the hope of individual economic gain. Fur- 
thermore the organized clandestine non-communist opposition, al- 
ready weakened by police action, was further discouraged by what 
was regarded as an alliance with the United States, to which the 
oppositin had looked for ultimate fulfillment of its political aspira- 
tions. Consequently, the position of the government of General 
Franco is probably stronger than at any time since 1940, and there 
is at the present time no effective alternative to the existing Span- 
ish Government. 

6. If the agricultural sector of the economy is not hampered by 
prolonged drought, the Spanish economy as a whole will probably 
show moderate improvement over the next few years. The U.S. eco- 
nomic aid and base program will help bring about moderate in- 
creases in industrial and agricultural production. The inflationary 
impact of the program cannot now be estimated. However, it is un- 
likely that there will be any substantial progress toward remedying 
Spain’s basic economic weaknesses. The economy will remain for 
many years generally backward, with a low level of living for the 
vast majority of the people. 

7. In the event of Franco’s death, a successor regime composed of 
the same elements would probably attempt to continue the main 
outlines of his internal and external policies. It seems likely that 
such a successor regime would be able to preserve stability, though 
not to the same degree which now exists in Spain. However, a 
struggle for power might develop, with results which cannot now 
be estimated. 

8. The program of U.S.-Spanish military cooperation has received 
wide public support in the United States. Nevertheless important 
non-communist elements in Western Europe and, to a lesser extent 
in the United States, still remain hostile to the Spanish Govern- 
ment and feel that the United States should now exert pressure to 
force changes in the Spanish political system in order to bring 
about such democratic freedoms as free trade unions, freedom of 
religion, assembly, the press, etc. 

9. U.S. relations with Spain must be guided by the fact that the 
United States will have to cooperate closely with the government 
of Franco in order to insure effective implementation of military 
arrangements of great value to U.S. security. The United States 
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must endeavor to avoid any identification with the policies of the 
Spanish Government not required for the effective implementation 
of these arrangements. While continuing to use its influence to per- 
suade Spain to follow policies consonant with US. interests, it is 
important that the United States avoid steps that could be inter- 
preted as an attempt to interfere in Spanish internal affairs. Such 
steps would be regarded by the Spanish Government as a threat to 
its security and would be considered by most Spaniards, who retain 
an historical xenophobia, as foreign interference in their affairs. 
The fundamental basis of cooperation, on which successful execu- 
tion of the new arrangements depends would thus be jeopardized if 
not destroyed. 

10. The primary interests of the United States with respect to 
Spain lie in (a) the success of the U.S.-Spanish program of military, 
economic and technical cooperation, with emphasis on the develop- 
ment and security of U.S. bases in Spain, (b) the improvement of 
relations between Spain and the NAT nations in order to tie Spain 
as closely as possible to Western plans for regional defense and to 
obtain Spanish participation in NATO at an appropriate time, and 
(c) the continued internal stability and non-communist orientation 
of Spain. 

11. However, the reluctance of some NATO members to deal 
with Spain as an ally, the strained relations between Spain and 
France and Great Britain as well as Spain’s distrust of multilateral 
organizations and accords for collective security, and particularly 
its lack of faith in some members of NATO, will make close Span- 
ish association with the Western defense system and eventual 
Spanish participation in NATO difficult to achieve. 

12. The U.S.-Spanish Agreements represent an importani change 
from the post-World War II years when Spain was largely is lated. 
By signing these agreements, Spain recognized the desirability of a 
degree of cooperation in the interest of collective security. In the 
eyes of the Spanish Government, this newly-adopted concept of 
international cooperation is for the purpose of strengthening Spain 
nationally and is limited mainly to bilateral collaboration with the 
United States and Portugal. Spain does not feel called upon to 
align herself closely with other leading members of NATO such as 
Great Britain and France. There are no indications—indeed, there 
are signs to the contrary—that the Spanish Government has been 
moved to accept the underlying aims of the North Atlantic Pact or 
of the European Defense Community. However, in time of general 
war, Franco would almost certainly permit the United Staes to use 
bases in Spain. 

13. Spain is not a member of the UN, having been barred from 
membership by UN resolutions in 1946 although it has become an 
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active member of many of the UN specialized agencies since one of 
these resolutions was modified in 1950. Spain would probably apply 
for UN membership whenever it felt assured of support by a major- 
ity of the Western nations, even though it would be barred by a 
Soviet veto. The U.S. has advised the Spanish Government on two 
occasions that it would support Spain’s application. 


14. Development and use of the military potentialities of Spain’s 
strategic geographic position and of its armed forces for the 
common defense of the West. 

15. Increased understanding on the part of the Spaniards of the 
importance of the concept of collective security and international 
political and economic cooperation. 

16. Improvement of relations between Spain and the NATO na- 
tions in order: 

i ee Oy SS OS a 

b. To achieve a cooperative Spanish attitude toward the objec- 
tives of the NAT. 


17. Continuation of Spanish internal stability, non-communist 
orientation, and close relations with the United States. 


COURSES OF ACTION 


18. Provide appropriate military, economic, and technical assist- 


ance to Spain designed: 
2 Te aes Se pee ot a a, Se 
lished by the agreements of September 


b. To develop forces which will increase Spain’s capability ity pee 
marily to defend the Iberian peninsula, including defense of 


occupied Spanish bases. 


19. Implement the economic aid, military aid and base develop- 
ment programs in such a manner as best to support US. objectives 
in Spain while, insofar as practicable, avoiding adversely affecting 
Spain’s economy. 

20. Utilize the unique U.S. relationship with Spain to promote 
closer cooperation between Spain and our NATO allies. 

21. a. Endeavor to avoid any identification with the policies of 
the Spanish Government not required for the effective implementa- 
tion of the U.S.Spanish agreements. 

b. Continue to use U.S. influence to persuade Spain to adopt poli- 
cies consonant with U.S. interests, but avoid steps that could be in- 
terpreted as an attempt to interfere in Spanish internal affairs. 
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22. Support Spanish participation in international economic and 
financial activities and organizations, as appropriate. 
23. uest Seensianel pelley toward. 
Increasing Spanish understanding and support of U.S. foreign 
Be SEES particularly the collective defense ef- 
of the Western 


yy Spey rye 
Go he eee 


24. Encourage broader cultural contacts between Americans and 
Spaniards in the interest of building up influences within Spain fa- 
vorable to the attainment of U.S. objectives, including both official 
and privately sponsored programs for an expanded exchange of stu- 
dents, intellectual leaders, military and technical personnel and 
private individuals. 


26. Encourage Spanish application for membership in the UN at 
an appropriate time and support that application when presented. 

27. Consult at appropriate times with representatives of the gov- 
ernments allied with the U.S. in NATO about U.S. policy objectives 
toward Spain. 





No. 919 
Editorial Note 


On June 1, President Eisenhower designated the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board as the agency responsible for coordinating the im- 
plementation of NSC 5418/1. The creation within the OCB of a 
Working Group on Spain, consisting of representatives from the 
Department of Defense (Chairman), the Department of State, the 
Foreign Operations Administration, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, the United States Information Agency, and other agencies 
deemed appropriate by the OCB Executive Officer, was proposed in 
a memorandum by Elmer B. Staats, the OCB Executive Officer, to 
the Operations Coordinating Board Assistants, June 17. (OCB files, 
lot 62 D 430, “Spain, 1954-1955”) In response to an objection ex- 
pressed in a memorandum, dated August 2, from Elbrick to the 
Under Secretary of State, a new proposal for a Working Group on 
Spain, in which the Department of State representative was desig- 
nated Chairman, was approved on August 2 by the Board Assist- 
ants. (OCB files, lot 62 D 430, “Spain, 1954-1955”) Having begun its 
work in late August, the Working Group, with John Wesley Jones, 
the Director of the Office of Western European Affairs, as Chair- 
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man, Brigadier General Dale O. Smith, USAF, as OCB representa- 
tive, Captain Walter D. Innis, USN, as the Department of Defense 
representative, Clarence S. Gulick as the FOA representative, 
Earle O. Titus as the USIA representative, and a CIA representa- 
tive produced in December a draft outline of operations for the im- 
plementation of the NSC policy on Spain. The outline of oper- 
ations, after undergoing three revisions, was finally approved by 
the Board Assistants on January 21, 1955, and by the entire Oper- 
ations Coordinating Board on February 2, 1955. (OCB files, lot 62 D 
430, “Spain, 1954-1955”) 





No. 920 
711.56352/6-1654: Despatch 


The First Secretary of Embassy in Spain (Terry) to the Department 
of State 


SECRET Maprip, June 16, 1954. 
No. 925 


Ref: CA-6501, May 11, 1954 ! 
Subject: Implementation of Base Agreement and Related Matters 


The following report was compiled from material prepared and 
submitted by JUSMG, MAAG and the Embassy. It is the under- 
standing of the Embassy that more complete information on purely 
military topics is available to the Department through the lengthy 
Monthly Activities Reports which are submitted regularly to the 
Department of Defense by JUSMG, MAAG, the Director of Con- 
struction, and the Officer in Charge of Construction. 


Summary 

While the Base Program is still in the master planning stage, 
actual construction is anticipated to be undertaken at some sites 
about September of this year. Heavy construction machinery is be- 
ginning to arrive and representatives of the prime contractor have 
established offices in Madrid as have the BuDocks technicians 
charged with supervision of the construction program in Spain. 

Although the basic agreements were signed on September 26, 
1953 there remained a number of technical annexes yet to be 
worked out. For convenience, these are now being known as “Pro- 
cedural Agreements”, and 4 have been concluded (Enclosures 1, 2, 





' Circular airgram 6501 instructed that a report describing the progress of the im- 
plementation of the 1953 agreements with Spain be submitted from Madrid. 
(711.56352/5-1154) 
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3, and 4 *); 9 are currently under discussion between the JUSMG 
and the High General Staff, with others in the process of prepara- 
tion for negotiation. 

Under the MDAP, of approximately $42.3 million dollars pro- 
grammed for the Spanish Army to date, about $5 million dollars of 
matériel actually has been received. Modernization of a large 
number of units of the Spanish Navy is in the active planning 
stage; only token amounts of actual equipment and matériel have 
yet been received. The Air Force program has been sparked by the 
arrival of eight (8) T-33 jet fighter trainer aircraft. Every emphasis 
has been directed to training activities of all three branches of the 
Service. 

Official visits to the U.S. by Lt. General Gallarza, Minister for 
Air, followed closely by a group of high Spanish Army Officers now 
touring U.S. military installations, are expected to contribute to a 
better understanding on the part of the Spanish military, of the 
complex problems involved in coordinating our mutual defense 
effort. Acceptance of U.S. guidance and suggestions in military 
matters appears uniformly satisfactory, and relations between US. 
and Spanish military at all echelons and in all Services is reported 
to be excellent. Broadly speaking, the attitude in Spain toward the 
United States has grown friendlier and more cooperative in the 
eight months since the Agreements were signed. The official Span- 
ish thesis is that the Base Agreements with the U.S. constitute 
Spain’s contribution to Western defense. While the decision com- 
mitting Spain to this action certainly must be considered an aban- 
donment of the illusions of neutrality and at least a limited recog- 
nition of the principle of collective security, the Spanish Govern- 
ment has shown no inclination to accept the multilateral NATO 
defense concept. 

[Here follows a seven-page discussion of detailed measures al- 
ready undertaken in implementing the base agreement.] 

(f) Development of Spanish Attitudes toward the United States and 
Western Defense: 

1. Development of Spanish Attitide toward the U.S. 

Since the agreements were signed, the Spanish attitude toward 
the United States, broadly speaking, has been more friendly and 
cooperative than at any time in recent years. This is certainly true 





* None printed; they were as follows: Procedural Agreement No. 5: Rules Govern- 
ing the Importance of Matériel to be Used by U.S. Forces in Spain who are charged 
with the Execution of the Agreements Signed with the U.S. on 26 September 1953; 
Procedural Agreement No. 6: Drivers’ Licenses; Procedural Agreement No. 7: Com- 
munications-Electronics; Procedural Agreement No. 8: Customs Declaration for Offi- 
cial Courier Packages. For an account of the first four Technical Annexes, see Docu- 
ment 907. 
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in official circles, and particularly as regards those elements who 
stand directly to benefit from the accords: the armed services, and 
certain branches of the economy. However, while the average citi- 
zen is well-disposed in principle toward this pact with the most 
powerful nation of the West, there had been a general and of 
course ill-founded expectation that the Agreements would result in 
an immediate improvement in the difficult economic lot of the indi- 
vidual. That such a development has not occurred has produced 
some disillusionment and the feeling that US. aid is benefiting 
only the officials of the regime. The position of the Catholic hierar- 
chy, confronted with the prospect of closer relations with a funda- 
mentally liberal and religiously heterogeneous state, continues to 
be reserved. The Falange, while it now publicly supports the newly 
created Spanish-American understanding, does so with il! grace. 
On the other extreme, the reaction of the traditional, but not 
latent, political opposition to the Franco government—the Anar- 
chists, Socialists, and Republicans—has been, insofar as the Embas- 
sy has been able to determine, predominantly adverse, since the 
U.S. Agreements represent for them, in the first instance, the 
strengthening of a regime to which they are unalterably opposed. 
With respect, finally, to the official governmental attitude, General 
Franco defined this authoritatively in his October 1, 1953 message 
to the Cortes, and has not deviated therefrom since: “If the Spanish 
nation, serving its own interests and those of Western defense, has 
undertaken . . .* to cooperate closely with the United States, it has 
done so maintaining its own ideology intact and within its incor- 
ruptible sovereignty, thus inaugurating a policy of stable friendship 
between our two countries’.* It goes without saying that for the 
regime the Agreements represent a signal triumph. Now, however, 
that the moment of signature, with the attendant fanfare of self- 
exaltation by the regime has passed into history and the period of 
putting the accords into effect has begun, the Spanish Government 
has made it clear that it is dissatisfied with one aspect of the 
Agreements—the amount of economic aid planned for the future. 
In general, nonetheless, a very favorable atmosphere towards the 
US. exists in Spain today. 

2. Spanish Attitude toward Western Defense 

It is the official Spanish thesis that the base agreement with the 
United States constitutes Spain’s contribution to Western defense. 
While this first major military alliance in its modern history repre- 
sents a significant departure for Spain from its past isolationism 





* Ellipsis in the source text. 
* A summary of the speech under reference is in despatch 260 from Madrid, Oct. 
2, 1953. (752.00 (W)/ 10-253) 
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an abandonment of any illusions of neutrality and a degree of rec- 
ognition of the principle of collective security, the Spanish Govern- 
ment’s present concept of international cooperation remains limit- 
ed to the strictly bilateral one of collaboration with the United 
States (and much less importantly, with the Portuguese under the 
Iberian Pact). 

Although General Franco has frequently invoked the important 
role which Spain will now play in Western defense as a result of 
the U.S. Agreements, he has accorded no recognition to the fact 
that NATO is the primary instrument of this defense nor demon- 
strated any interest in progressing from this bilateralism to an ac- 
ceptance of the multilateral defense concept inherent in NATO or 
the EDC. Questioned some months ago, for example, about the 
prospect of closer Spanish military and economic cooperation with 
France and Great Britain, * Franco declared that Spain’s effective 
assistance to the West [“‘Jis fully assured through the United States 
without forcing our people cold into relationships of intimacy .. .* 
repugnant to the existing state of opinion’. The past eight months 
since this statement was made have indeed witnessed a marked in- 
tensification of the Spanish attitude of antagonism and hostility 
toward Great Britain (over Gibraltar) and France (over Morocco) 
and a corresponding deterioration in relations with these two coun- 
tries. A corollary of this policy, however, has been a greatly in- 
creased emphasis on Spain’s overseas relations with Hispanic 
America and with the Arab World. Although it is believed that the 
real reason for Spain’s failure to demonstrate a greater readiness 
to participate effectively on cooperative Western European defense 
measures is her sincere lack of interest in doing so, the regime 
often publicly states that Spain sees no reason to force herself upon 
a community (Western Europe) whose members have in the past 
and continue in the present to demonstrate acute repugnance at 
the idea of close association with Franco Spain. 

(g) Status of Annexes to Base Agreement Which Remain to be Nego- 
tiated: 

With the signing of the Defense Agreements between Spain and 
the United States in September 1953, a cycle of further negotiation 
at service-to-service level has been initiated to cover points left un- 
covered in basic Agreements. It has been agreed between the Span- 
ish High General Staff and JUSMG that agrwements of this nature 
will be entitled “Procedural Agreements” and will follow in chron- 
ological sequence behind the Technical Schedules which are a part 





* Special UP interview of November 4, 1953. [Footnote in the source text.) 
* Ellipsis in the source text. 
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of the Agreements signed in September 1953. Four Procedural 
Agreements have been signed to date and copies have been fur- 
nished to your office.t Additional Procedural Agreements which 
are being actively negotiated are listed below: 

1. U.S. Naval ships visits 

2. Identification cards for the use of U.S. personne! in Spain 

3. Automobile licenses 

4. Personal property customs procedures 

5. Tax relief and reimbursement 

6. Operation of military aircraft 

7. Storage of USN POL 

8. Storage of USN ammunition 

9. Use of East Rota naval facility 


Others are in process of preparation by the JUSMG staff. 


(h) Special Agreements Not Mentioned Above: 

1. Facilities Assistance Program 

The Embassy concluded on May 19 negotiation of a document en- 
titled “Proposed Bilateral Arrangements for Facilities Assistance 
Program”. * The successful negotiation of this bilateral agreement 
permits Spain to receive equipment and machinery valued at 
$3,624,000. Spain for its part undertakes in separate special techni- 
cal contracts to supply all required land, buildings, services, labor, 
mortar, bricks, etc., in a cooperative program which will augment 
the productive capacity of government-owned plants producing ex- 
plosives and propellants in Murcia and Valladolid. 

2. Offshore Procurement 

On May 10 negotiations were initiated with the Spanish Foreign 
Office of a “Memorandum of Understanding” and a “Standard 
Clauses—Negotiated Contract for Offshore Procurement”.’ While 
Spain has in the past year been given opportunities to bid on a 
total of nearly $250 million dollars in offshore procurement con- 
tracts, there has been no formalized government-to-government un- 
derstanding of the terms and conditions underlying such procure- 
ment. Spain has actually been awarded several contracts principal- 
ly in the field of ordnance and is being considered for still addition- 
al awards at the present writing. Clauses are contained in these 
contracts however which will render them null and void unless the 
bilateral arrangements have been concluded by August 1, 1954. Re- 





+ Attached as enclosures to this despatch. [Footnote in the source text. See foot- 
note 2 for a list of these documents. | 

*The text of the Facilities Assistance Agreement, which entered into force on 
May 19, 1954, is in 5 UST (pt. 3) 2377. 

’ The text of the Offshore Procurement Program, signed July 30, 1954, is in 5 UST 
(pt. 3) 2328. 
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action of the Spanish Government to the proposals has not yet 
been made known. 

3. Aid to the Munitions Industry in Spain 

Surveys of Spanish munitions plants, both public and private, 
point toward the urgent need for modernization of some of these 
plants to provide a more fully rounded ordnance base of produc- 
tion. Aid for a modernization program in 1955 will be requested for 
about $5,000,000. 

The above report follows essentially the outline and topic form 
suggested in referenced airgram. Special reports are contemplated 
on some of the individual headings referred to only briefly in the 
report. These wil! be produced as rapidly as manpower and secre- 


tarial assistance can permit. 
For the Chargé d' Affaires, a.i.- 
Carroi. M. Terry 





No. 921 
Editorial Note 


On September 3, President Eisenhower signed into law the 
Mutual Security Appropriations Act of 1955, Public Law 83-778 (68 
Stat. 1219). Included in it as Section 109 was the McCarran Amend- 
ment, which provided that $55 million be made available to Spain 
to finance the purchase with pesetas of surplus agricultural com- 
modities in fiscal year 1955. The amendment further stipulated 
that 80 percent of the pesetas generated through these purchases 
“be used to strengthen and improve the civilian economy of Spain,” 
thus providing an additional source of aid, beyond that agreed 
upon at the time of the signing of the September 1953 agreements, 
for the Spanish economy. 
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No. 922 
782.5 MSP 10-136 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Spain (Dunn) to the Department of State 


SECRET Mapzip, October 13, 1954—8 p. m. 


232. Cotel. In view joint FOA-State message A-88,' we must 
again recommend (Embtel 213 *) most strongly that decision be 
taken urgently to (1) grant full $30 million economic aid to Spain; 
(2) make available local currency proceeds from sale of 80 percent 
of $55 million surplus commodities under McCarran amendment 
for bolstering Spanish economy in form grant rather than loan; (3) 
authorize FOA Madrid to negotiate exchange rate, preferably 
within range 35-42 one-half pesetas to dollar for surplus commod- 
ities sales. 

Impossible approach Spanish prior decision first two points be- 
cause amount and form of aid bear on every subject to be dis- 
cussed. Meanwhile we are losing momentum and initiative with 
inter-ministerial commission as evidenced by Spanish Embassy's 


tioned (1) and (2) above necessary if Spanish economy is to with- 
stand the effect of and bear its share of cost for participation in our 
joint military program. This reported further detail in Williams 
Tousfo A-204 October 8.* General Kissner sending separate mes- 
sage to Defense concurring this message, in message J-466 October 
11 * to executive agent he has already pointed out adverse effect on 
military program should Spanish not receive full amount dollar aid 





of State files. 
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Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of State ' 


a. The Government of Spain and the business 
are proud of their relations with 
extend themselves to make it successful. They believe it 
very much in their interest to do so. 


leadership of 
the US. 
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b. The base construction program and the expanded Spanish de- 
fense program wil] together have a powerful inflationary effect 
within 12 to 18 months. 

c. General Franco and the members of his Council of Ministers 
do not understand the importance of NATO to the United States 
ee eee eee eens Sees aeons ‘on or understanding of 
the ide situation. 


Il. Suggested U.S. courses of action for such consideration as may 
be deemed appropriate: 

ili expansion of electric power within Spain to over- 

come critical shortage, and with this encourage the expansion of 

internal production of basic consumer goods to counter the infla- 


thonary impact. 
b. Introduce sufficient consumer goods and raw materials in the 


possible i } 
able inflation and would be followed by unstable situation sur- 
See Neemmbtinnt tate of US. cflicials Spain to facili- 
ss me stent wiel tle tn in to facili 
tate the ing by General Franco and his associates of 
ee ee Sr geen Coe Se parte & See, 
and France in long term development credits to 
and the avoidance of excessive short term trade credits. 





DMS files. tot W 1444 “‘Speun 


Memorandum of Conversations, by the Director of the Foreign 
Operations Administration (Stassen) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Mapnrzip, November 12, 1954. 
Summary of Discussions Between Governor Stassen and Minister of 
Commerce Arburua 
First Visit on October 28 
During the protocolary exchange of greetings, Governor Stassen 
mentioned that he was responding to the visit to the United States 





' Transmitted as enclosure | of airgram Tousfo A-280 from the US. Operations 
Mission in Madrid, Nov 12 
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by the Minister; * that he brought warm greetings to the Minister 
from President Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles; that he was 


equipment over the next few years. He pointed out that, after 
ing into account funds from fiscal "54 aid allotted for electric 


fense ministries are calling for pesetas greatly in excess of their ap- 
propriated funds in order to acquire land needed for the US. air 
and naval bases, as well as to service the new equipment which is 
being brought in. He said that one entire Cabinet meeting had 





* Regarding the visit of Arburua in the spring of 1954, see footnote 2, 
913, and Documents 915 and 916. 
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In the discussion about Spain’s peseta needs, the Minister also 
went into some detail to explain the country’s multiple exchange 
svstem, pointing out that the National Foreign Exchange Institute 
made dollars and other foreign currencies available to the Spanish 
diplomatic corps and certain industries like the fishing industry for 
the acquisition of coal and the petroleum monopoly for Spain’s pe- 
troleum requirements, to cite only a few examples, at a great loss 
in order to keep the cost of living down for the people and, in the 
case of the diplomatic corps, to enable the Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs to subsist on its meager appropriations. These subsidies, he 
said, were possible because of the high peseta prices charged the 
textile manufacturers for cotton imports and for certain other 
classes of imports where the users could afford to pay a premium, 
and for luxury imports such as automobiles. He seemed to take 
pride in the fact that the National Foreign Exchange Institute had 
been able to maintain a precarious balance without drawing on the 
Treasury for its support. 

Governor Stassen’s first substantive statement was as follows: 
the United States has serious world-wide problems with which to 
contend and situations sometimes change very quickly, thus requir- 
ing great flexibility with respect to funds; the Congress has direct- 
ed that greater emphasis should be placed on loans rather than 
grants; the needs of other countries must be consolidated with 
those of the United States which, unless it remains strong, cannot 
continue with its efforts to assist its free neighbors; within the 
United States, economic changes occur which require adjustment 
and study. The Governor then directed his remarks specifically to 
the United States-Spanish relationship: we should see where our 
problems coincide and how they can be met; with Spain there is a 
continuing partnership and it is evident that some need will be re- 
quired for fiscal 56; the McCarran Amendment had the concur- 
rence of FOA and the President in recognition of the fact that $30 
million was not sufficient for Spain in fiscal '55; the McCarran 
Amendment added no new funds to the appropriation and, indeed, 
the Senate reduced the recommended total amounts later; the Con- 
gress directed that a substantial part of the fiscal 55 aid be on a 
loan basis; thé Treasury has approved liberal terms for the loans 
over a 40-year period with no payment until the third year and in- 
terest set at 4% where repayment is made in local currency; once 
repayments have commenced, it is at the discretion of the United 
States that some of the funds again be made available for mutually 
agreed-on purposes by agreement; the United States has a serious 
coal problem due to the dieselization of railroads and other factors; 
the United States is aware of the terms of the letter of September 
24, 1953 and believes that it is preparing to move beyond the terms 
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therein expressed in this, the second year following the agree- 
ments. 

Governor Stassen then inquired directly of the Minister whether, 
in the United States’ effort to consider the Spanish problem, Spain 
could take a portion of the fiscal ’55 aid in the form of a loan; could 
Spain take some coal this year; could Spain take whatever aid is 
available and deemed necessary for fiscal 56 in the form of a loan 
rather than a grant. Treating the above questions as exploratory, 
the Governor went on to more specific matters, some of which were 
in reply to Minister Arburua’s remarks—the United States would 
favor irrigation projects if they were sound and well-engineered; we 
would hope to help Spain to minimize the sharp fluctuations in its 
economy from year to year, and would consider this all the more 
important in view of the danger from inflation as a result of heavy 
military spending; respecting Spain’s commercial dealings with 
other countries, she should seek as long term credits as possible for 
the purchase of capital goods since United States aid is not as ad- 
vantageous as intended if other countries begin to demand quicker 
payment as our aid program takes effect; we sometimes speak to 
third countries concerning this matter and have at times been suc- 
cessful in obtaining easier terms for the recipients of their credit, 
reminding them as to what our assistance has contributed to their 
economy in the past and that our long-term objective is general 
economic improvement of the free nations, to which they can make 
a concrete contribution in this way [Minister Arburua turned to 
one of his colleagues to say that this point was “very important’’]. * 

Governor Stassen commented that he was aware of Spain’s 
urgent need for cotton and that shipments could begin almost im- 
mediately even though other program details had not been settled. 
He took special note of the Minister’s comments respecting Spain’s 
peseta problems and expressed the hope that the United States 
could help meet these problems in spite of the tighter rules im- 
posed by the Congress. He underlined the importance of trying to 
control military expenditures and avoid the dangers of inflation 
which, if it should occur, would weaken our joint military effort. In 
closing this session, the Governor expressed his appreciation for 
the Minister’s frank revelation of Spain’s fiscal and economic prob- 
lems, and complimented him on the manner in which he had set 
out to solve them and on the planning in connection with the utili- 
zation of the Aid Program. He commented that he was especially 
pleased at Spain’s alertness to the value of tourism as a source of 
additional foreign exchange, and hoped that United States travel- 
ers would come to Spain in even greater numbers in the next few 





5 Brackets in the source text. 
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years as a result of the continued U.S. prosperity following the suc- 
cessful readjustment period through which the country has just 
passed. 

Second Visit on October 29 

The Minister commenced the session by pointing out that both 
Germany and France were trying to put the “squeeze” on Spain 
through such measures as (1) insisting on short-term credit and (2) 
charging interest on the “swing” debit above and beyond the inter- 
est paid by the Spanish buyers to the German suppliers of machin- 
ery. With respect to France, he said that Spain normally purchases 
fertilizer from French North Africa and that she now needed one 
million tons, but that France was demanding dollar payments. He 
denounced these tactics and said that Spain would buy phosphates 
from the United States, using her limited dollars there, rather 
than accede to the French demands. 

The Minister next turned to Governor Stassen’s remarks of the 
previous day pertaining to the restrictions on aid for fiscal 55 and 
expressed the hope that Spain could have the full $30 million de- 
fense support aid this fiscal year, in addition to the McCarran 
Amendment commodities, and as much as possible in the form of a 
grant rather than a loan. He asserted that Spain would undertake 
the acquisition of some 400-500,000 tons of coal, and perhaps more, 
depending on developments. Responding to the Governor’s question 
as to whether Spain could accept a program in which part of the 
remaining $30 million of aid could be made available in fiscal ’56 
instead of all of it this year, the Minister urged him to draw his 
own conclusions since he did not want to say “no” to the question 
if it could possibly be avoided. 

Governor Stassen expressed appreciation for the additional infor- 
mation provided by the Minister, acknowledged that Spain would 
find it difficult to handle loans instead of grants, and then outlined 
certain alternatives which Spain might consider: (1) programming 
$20 million defense support aid for fiscal ‘55 and $10 million for 
fiscal '56; (2) tnaking the full $30 million available in fiscal ’55 with 
a substantial part of the McCarran Amendment funds taken as a 
loan; (3) using as much United States coal as possible, taking into 
account Spain’s commitment to buy British coal, in consideration 
for giving the full $30 million defense support aid in fiscal ’55, with 
the coal to be financed out of aid funds or with free dollars; (4) re- 
paying whatever portion of the $55 million McCarran Amendment 
funds as might be agreed to on a loan basis with pesetas instead of 
dollars and with United States approval for making advances out 
of existing counterpart funds against Spain’s local currency needs 
to be repaid out of the proceeds of the sales of the McCarran 
Amendment commodities; and (5) recognition by both parties that 
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the loan of a substantial portion of the McCarran Amendment 
funds would mean consultation between the two governments 
rather than “joint control”, which is implicit where grants are in- 
volved. 

Governor Stassen reiterated his desire to cooperate in meeting 
Spain’s problems but recalled that a final “package” could not be 
proposed now since the approval of other United States agencies 
would have to be obtained. The prompt shipment of $10 million 
cotton and $3 million vegetable oils could be arranged, however, 
and he would so recommend to Washington. Sr. Arburua replied 
immediately that Spain urgently needed more than those amounts, 
and suggested $20 million cotton and $6 million oils. The Governor 
expressed the thought that these quantities could be arranged and 
proposed that the exchange rate be 42.50. 

The Minister reacted more strongly at this point than at any 
other time during his meetings with Governor Stassen. He went 
into another long explanation of Spain’s multiple exchange rates, 
this having been covered in the first meeting, and stated that 42.50 
was the external tourist rate and had no applicability within Spain 
itself. He recalled the negotiations prior to the 1953 agreements 
when Spain had urged a rate lower than 35, stating that the aver- 
age of all the rates was no higher than 33 or 34. He also mentioned 
the negotiations leading to the wheat purchase from the United 
States last year at the 42.50 rate and reminded his listeners that 
he had insisted that this should not be taken as a precedent. He 
urged that Spain be given a lower rate of exchange and said that 
the only reason he had acceded to the 42.50 rate last year for the 
wheat was that the United States had “demanded” that rate and 
that at that time Spain had no alternative but to accept, since she 
needed the wheat. The Governor replied that he would consult 
with the other interested parties in the United States, commenting 
that the Department of the Treasury was especially interested in 
the exchange rate. 

In his concluding remarks, Governor Stassen told the Minister 
that he would send a cable immediately recommending that $20 
million of cotton and $6 million of vegetable oils be authorized for 
Spanish purchase under the McCarran Amendment funds, and 
that $20 million of the remaining $30 million of defense support 
aid be made available as soon as possible for Spain. He stated that 
the United States would carefully examine its position on the total 
amount of aid for Spain; what part would be a long-term loan and 
what part grant; what position it could take on the exchange rate, 
bearing in mind Spain’s problem in this respect; what would be a 
reasonable solution to the coal problem; and that he felt that, in all 
of these matters, a reasonable solution could be found since both 
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governments were approaching them on a friendly, cooperative 
basis. 





No. 925 
752.5 MSP/11-1854 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Officer in Charge of French- 
Iberian Affairs (West) 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, November 18, 1954. 
Subject: Spanish Ambassador's Comments on U.S. Aid Program 
Participants: Sr. Don Jose Maria Areilza, Spanish Ambassador 
The Under Secretary 
Mr. West, WE 

In the course of his courtesy call on the Under Secretary, the 
Spanish Ambassador stated that he had been instructed to express 
his Government’s keen disappointment concerning the terms of 
US. aid to Spain which had been expressed to the Spanish Govern- 
ment by Governor Stassen during his recent visit to Madrid. The 
Ambassador stated that it had been the Spanish understanding 
from the start that the so-called McCarran aid (Section 109 of the 
Mutual Security Appropriation Act of 1955 ') would be in the form 
of a grant rather than a loan. Now, at a rather late date, the Span- 
ish Government had been told that a portion of the $55 million 
must be repaid. He stated that Spain had already imported some 
$10 million worth of cotton and had placed further orders for $6 
million worth. Orders had also been placed for several million dol- 
lars worth of cottonseed oil. He said that he realized that it was 
bad business practice to order goods before the terms of the trans- 
action had been made clear, but the need for the cotton was urgent 
and the Spaniards had no reason to believe that even partial even- 
tual paymeut would be required. His Government felt sure that it 
had never been the intention of the late Senator McCarran that 
any part of the $55 million should be repaid. He added that his 
Government was also very upset at the arbitrarily unfavorable ex- 
change rate that had been set. 

The Under Secretary stated that he was not yet familiar with 
the question raised by the Ambassador and suggested that the sub- 
stance of what the Ambassador had stated be put in writing. ? This 





1 For a summary of the McCarran Amendment, see Document 921. 
2 An aide-mémoire, not found in Department of State files, was submitted by the 
Spanish Ambassador in response to this suggestion on Nov. 19. 
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the Ambassador agreed to do. It was pointed out to the Ambassa- 
dor that, whatever the late Senator McCarran’s intentions might 
have been in proposing Section 109, that Section clearly referred to 
the provisions of Section 402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. * 
The U.S. Government was obliged on a global basis to require that 
some $200 million of aid must be in the form of loans. Faced with 
the necessity of making a Solomon’s decision, it had been necessary 
to designate to each recipient country a certain amount of aid as 
being on a loan basis. Actually, the proportion of loans to grants 
was lower in the case of Spain than for several other countries. 
This was particularly noteworthy in view of the fact that many of 
the recipient countries were relatively less developed than Spain 
and less able to assume loan obligations. 





* Mutual Security Act of 1954, P. L. 83-665 (68 Stat. 832), Aug. 26, 1954. Section 
402 authorized the use of $350 million for financing the purchase by foreign coun- 
tries of surplus agricultural commodities. 
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THE QUESTION OF THE POSSIBLE ESTABLISHMENT OF DIPLOMATIC 
RELATIONS WITH THE HOLY SEE ' 


No. 926 
Editorial N 


On January 13, 1952, the White House announced that President 
Truman was withdrawing the nomination of General Mark W. 
Clark as Ambassador to the State of Vatican City in accordance 
with the General's request. 

There is little published information regarding the withdrawal of 
Clark’s nomination. Clark alludes to it briefly in his memoirs, 
From the Danube to the Yalu, page 29. However, in an interview in 
March 1976, Clark recalled that on the day of the White House an- 
nouncement concerning the withdrawal of his nomination, he re- 
ceived a telephone call from Drew Pearson, who said he would 
report on his radio show that evening the substance of the discus- 
sion in late October at the White House when Clark had expressed 
to the President his reluctance to accept the Vatican position. 
Clark declined Pearson’s request for comment, but he called the 
President and informed him of the impending broadcast. Shortly 
thereafter, according to Clark, the White House issued the an- 
nouncement regarding the withdrawal of his nomination. (Memo- 
randum of a conversation between General Clark and John Bern- 
baum and Ronald Landa, March 13, 1976, 611.65A/10-2051) 

Documentation concerning Clark’s appointment is presented in 
Foreign Relations, 1951, volume IV, Part 1, pages 1002 ff. Letters 
regarding the issue of the appointment of an Ambassador to the 
Vatican which the Department of State received from the public 
are in file 124.65 A. 





' For previous documentation on this subject, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. rv, 
Part 1, pp. 1000 ff. 
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No. 927 
Truman Library, Myron C Taylor papers 
President Truman to Pope Pius XII * 


WASHINGTON, May 14, 1952. 


Your Howumvess: As a matter of courtesy and with highest 
esteem, I consider it advisable to recount my understanding of the 
origin, activities and termination of the Personal Representation of 
the previous President of the United States and of myself to Your 
Holi 

This Representation began, I believe, with the suggestion made 
by President Roosevelt in 1939 that he “send to You my personal 
representative (the Honourable Myron Taylor) in order that our 
parallel endeavors for peace and the alleviation of suffering may be 
assisted”. Mr. Taylor at that time was acting as the President’s ap- 
pointee, with the rank of Ambassador, as Chairman of the Inter- 
governmental Committee composed of the representatives, princi- 
pally Ambassadors and Ministers, of thirty-eight nations engaged 
in the alleviation of the status and suffering of the Jewish people 
in Germany and Austria. It was President Roosevelt’s desire that 
Mr. Taylor come to You also with the rank of Ambassador, and 
Your Holiness acquiesced in this suggestion. 

During President Roosevelt's life, the contact through the Per- 
sonal Representative with Your Holiness was already widely dis- 
cussed in America. I was at that time told that Your Holiness has 
received large numbers of clippings from the American press indi- 
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Taylor, requesting him to remain in his post and continue his work 
under existing instructions. 

The rising tide of opposition to Mr. Taylor's mission, commencing 
after VE Day in 1945 and culminating in 1949, had become quite 
serious—unfair to me, to Your Holiness and to Mr. Taylor—so that 
in late October 1949, after conferring with me, Mr. Taylor proposed 
his retirement from the Office of Personal Representative. He sug- 
gested as an alternative plan the naming of a Minister to the Vati- 
can as was the accepted practice of many other countries. 

Mr. Taylor’s own desire for retirement was not due to any slack- 
ening of interest on his part in his duties but on account of the rea- 
sons I have mentioned, as well as for other personal reasons which 
I believe he made known to you at that time. Following his discus- 
sions with me, he conferred with you on this subject in December 
1949. 

Upon his return to the United States early in January 1950, he 
submitted his resignation. It was then my intention to propose to 
the Senate after my report upon the state of the Nation, the nomi- 
nation of a Minister to the Vatican. I was deterred from this ini- 
tially and from time to time thereafter by certain legislation which 
made an issue of the allocation of Government funds to parochial 
dren throughout the United States. My legislative advisers in Con- 
gress, including those of Catholic affiliation, counseled strongly 
against the nomination at that time of a Minister to the Vatican. 
In the meantime the opposition of the Protestant churches had 
grown in intensity to a widespread extent. 

Latterly, having in mind my assurances to You, when General 
Mark Clark was highly recommended to me as Ambassador to the 
State of the Vatican, I nominated him to the Senate for that post 
on October 20, 1951. I felt that he would be very acceptable because 
he had spent much time in Italy as the General in command of the 
Fifth Army, and would be well received both at the Vatican and 
with the public. 

A perfect furore of opposition arose in this country which in the 
end induced General Clark on January 13, 1952 to withdraw his 
name. I had not suggested or proposed that he take that step as I 
was fully prepared to meet the issue presented. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate was violently opposed to the nomination and 
indicated that it would not be brought before the Committee but 
would be indefinitely postponed. Many other reports came to me of 
the attitude of the Committee which indicated doubt as to the ac- 
complishment of my objectives. I was told that this issue under 
such circumstances would create a deep cleavage in our population, 
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and that it would engender bitterness and strife between Christian 
faiths to the detriment of all. 

Recently, with my approval, an item in the appropriations bill of 
the State Department included the sum of $70,000 to provide for an 
Embassy to the Vatican and an office and staff in Rome. When the 
State Department appropriation bill came in due course before the 
House of Representatives for debate and action, this item was 
made the subject of an amendment and defeated. Such is the 
present situation. ? 

You are already aware, I presume, of my own declaration in re 
spect to a further term of office. Under these several circumstances 
I feel, to my deep regret, that it would be unwise for me to pursue 
my intention with respect to the naming of a Minister or Ambassa- 
dor to the Vatican. No one can foretell the results of the elections 
in November of this year. I am advised by some of the higher rep- 
resentatives of the Roman Catholic Church in America that it 
would be most inadvisable to precipitate this as an issue on the eve 
of a national election. 

I have concluded that it would be imprudent to begin and possi- 
bly fail in this undertaking, but that the question should be pre- 
sented to the incoming administration, leaving it as much as may 
be without prejudice from any action of mine. 

Ambassador Myron Taylor will shortly visit You and bring this 
matter to Your attention. He will present this letter and will 
confer with You on those current affairs in which You and I in our 
desire to maintain peace are so deeply interested. 

I cannot bring this letter to a close without a word of tribute to 


confidence and I like to think that Your Holiness had found in him 
a valued friend and wise observer of world trends. 





* The purpose of the House provision was to prevent the President from making a 
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I have thus given at length the history of the vital aspects of this 
matter in order that Your Holiness will clearly understand my con- 
tinuing regard for You, my respect for Your exalted office, and my 
aieeibaien 
Faithfully yours, 
Harry S. TrumMAN 





No. 928 
Truman Litraery. Myror C Taylor papers 
Myron C. Taylor to the President 


Lonpon, July 1, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: While in Florence I took occasion, as is my 
custom to call upon Cardinal Della Costa who evinced satisfaction 
in the progress that is shown in the local elections ' which resulted 
in many candidates being selected who are not adherents of the 
cause of Communism. This, however, did not change his opinion re- 
garding the strength of the party as a whole within Italy which 
will have its real test in two years’ time when the national election 
recurs. At the present time the readjustment of the Communist 
party and the Socialist party brought about the recent results as | 
before stated. What the future may be with respect to the Socialist 
party in throwing its strength to one or another of the principal 
groups remains to be determined. 

During the fortnight that we spent in Florence, the annual clos- 
ing exercises of the Institute Pius XII were celebrated before care- 
fully selected artistic and educational groups, with a small number 
of leading citizens of Florence. The activities at Schifanoia have 
proven so outstanding in character that it is generally accepted as 
one of the foremost agencies of its kind in Europe. The students 
showed marked improvement in their particular fields and elicited 
much praise from all those familiar with their work. The opinion is 
generally expressed that barring a recurrence of war, which would 
dislocate all matters in the European theatre, the Institute, under 
the competent and faithful direction of the Sisters of Dominican 
Order coming through their Mother House in Sinsinawa, Wiscon- 
sin, will achieve new heights of successful operation and give satis- 
faction to all who are associated therewith. I am attaching here- 
with a copy of a letter which I addressed to His Holiness Pope Pius 





' For information regarding the loca! elections held in Italy on May 25, see Docu- 
ment 726 
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XII while these ceremonies were proceeding, and a copy of His 
reply thereto expressing His commendation. * 

Before my arrival in Rome on Sunday, June 22, | had addressed 
a letter * to His Holiness preliminary to my expected audience and 
transmitted to Him a proposed text of the book on the correspond- 
ence of yourself and His Holiness from the death of President Roo- 
sevelt to the time of my retirement as Personal Representative 
You will recall last winter we had suggested this by telegram, both 
to Him and to the Archbishop of Canterbury, intending to include 
in the proposed book the various letters and correspondence to and 
with them in relation to religious cooperation of the churches in 
the interest of peace, and to which each replied in the negative re- 
garding publication on the ground that such communication on 
that subject was strictly confidential in character and was not to be 
made public. This did not deter me from proposing, as is shown by 
the attached letter to His Holiness, the question in regard to the 
publication of the letters between His Holiness and yourself. 

I received notice of a proposed audience on the Wednesday * fol- 
lowing my arrival, and presented myself at 9:05 a. m. and was re- 
ceived immediately after and remained in conversation with His 
Holiness until 9:50 a. m. I received a warm and friendly greeting 
and the basis of our conversation was a resumption of the most 
friendly and cordial character. Contrary to all reports in the daily 
press, I found His Holiness in excellent health, very alert and most 
willing to discuss and to work with you, particularly in regard to 
peace, as had been indicated in your letter * which I promptly pre- 
sented. He proposed to reply to your letter and to send it to me in 
London before the middle of July. * 

After the conclusion of the usual formalities, in which He in- 
quired regarding your health and attitude in respect to the cam- 
paign and referred to the fact that He received your daughter in 
audience and was greatly pleased therewith, He sought informa- 
tion regarding the nominations by the principal parties in Amer- 
ica, to which I could fairly contribute nothing of a definite charac- 
ter. We reviewed the position in Italian affairs, discussed Prime 
Minister de Gasperi as a leader, in which the statement was made 
that he is a very adroit political leader, but I entertained some 





* Neither Taylor's letter of June 13 nor Monsignor Montini's reply on behalf of 
the Pope, dated June 26, is printed. 
* Not printed; a copy of the letter, dated June 13, is in the Myron C. Taylor 


. ’s activities during 1952, which is locat- 
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doubt as a result of our conversation in respect to matters econom- 
ic and perhaps a broad statesmanilike grasp in the fact of present 
day world affairs. He, as last year, voiced the strength of the Com- 
munist party in Italy and once more was of the impression that the 
party as such had not lost strength, that it still claimed the loyalty 
of about one third of the population and was slightly increasing its 
numbers rather than decreasing. 

His Holiness’ principal preoccupation seemed to be with the af- 
fairs of the world in general and what was considered in America 
to be the ultimate outcome of this present most vital situation. I! 
did not present to Him anything that might be considered your 
views but I indicated that in my own opinion the time was coming, 
and I believed it would shortly come, when the distemper of the 
world would so react upon the people and upon their welfare that 
force would need to be applied, as in the case of Hitler, to compel 


have wired my office in New York to secure 
be helpful to me if I might have similar figures 
your authoritative State Department. ’ 

To all of this the Pope replied that He still 





’ Taylor transmitted to the Vatican a brochure on taxes 
Industrial Conference Board as an enclosure to a letter of 
of which is in the Myron C. Taylor papers at the Truman library. 
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the Communist attitude toward the Church as a 
llit countries, with which you are familiar. His n a. 
cooperative spirit and that you also shared the belief that 
hope and prayer a peaceful outcome could be er through 
Schifanoia, was introduced to the D called 2 Go 
dents, in all some twenty-nine souls. Incidentally, I have known 
Sled Shain bao dpi th Inthe wtp to aah. gues Sleakit, Iab Sie 
i tioned me regarding General Ridgway, to which I was 
able to respond in respect to his Christian cl te 
his career and his bravery in the last war. acquainted 
We discussed briefly the episod : 
Fin Gees of te Teds, BEE OU, Lee, cae hs tec 
at the front during the occupation there. His constant spe 
ia. ieee das tas Gn en Od a en Go Fe 
was chafing under the compulsory inaction of his army as it stood 
before Pisa and after the taking of y an & ciaod 
that General Alexander issued a statement that there would be no 
vinter fighting, which bogged down the whole front after J 
(Of cours, I did not recount all these incidental matters to His 
but I gave the impression that we were now set up to deal 
a blow if it were necessary against the Communists on any front 
they displayed aggression. 
sabe EAE to con. @ tain, Manen 004 tiie Eiki eae 
and to assure you that you had His blessing and would always be 
the subject of His prayers. Indicative of His friendly attitude, He 
Italian custom of saying adieu. 
I thereupon visited Monsignor Montini and had a brief discussion 
with him and then called upon Monsignor Tardini, both of whom 
represent the Department of State at the Vatican, and had an ex- 
tended conversation with b.::. In substance our po 


*Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who succeeded Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower as Su- 
preme Allied Commander, Europe, on May 30. visited Italy June 16-19 

* General Clark succeeded General Ridgway as head of the United Nations Jom- 
mand in Korea in May 1952 
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clusion of which I asked Monsignor Tardini if he would prepare a 
letter indicating the attitude that he expressed, as did His Holi- 
ness, that matters of world danger could be resolved without the 
use of force. This he agreed to do and to send me such a statement 
before the middle of July at London. ?° This should be interesting. 
We left Rome on Saturday,'! arriving in London on Saturday 
evening thanks to the comfortable transportation facilities which 
were provided us. I have thought since being over here that it 
might be useful to talk confidentially with Dr. Dibelius from Ger- 
many and to endeavor to elicit from him what the reaction of the 
eastern Germans would be in the case of an attack on western Ger- 
many. I have heard many times from those who are in this theatre 
that they would not assist the Communists in any way whatever, 
so great and constant was their loyalty to the fatherland. I am con- 
sidering sending him a confidential letter asking if he could come 
to London or to Paris to have such a conversation. '? You will 
recall that I had a similar conversation with him last year when he 

came from Greece to London enroute to Berlin. 

I shall be happy to report further as occasion arises. 
Faithfully yours, 

Myron C. Taylor 





copy of such a statement has been found in the Myron C. Taylor papers at 
’ i papers there is a copy of a memorandum 
iefly describing the Communist situation in 
in strength of the Communist Party 
i t “whatever support is given to initiatives 
Se oe en ees ee oe 
of great utility, as, likewise every encouragement 

Government that it may defend Democracy with vigor.” 


city. Taylor returned to New York on July 13. 
12 A copy of a letter from Taylor to Dr. Dibelius, Aug. 1, is in the Myron C. Taylor 
papers at the Truman Library. 





No. 929 
Truman Library, Myron C. Taylor papers 


Pope Pius XII to President Truman ' 


THE VATICAN, July 10, 1952. 
Your Exce.ttency: We wish to express Our satisfaction at the 
gracious letter of May 14th, 1952,2 which Your Excellency, with 





' The source text was an enclosure to a letter of transmittal, dated July 15, from 
Monsignor Tardini to Taylor. (Truman Library, Myron C. Taylor papers) Taylor pre- 
Continued 
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kind thoughtfulness, chose to address to Us and to consign to Us 
through the hands of the Honourable Myron C. Taylor. 

In the said communication, Your Excellency reviewed in its most 
salient points, the origin, activities and termination of the relations 
which have existed between Us and the President of the United 
States of America. 

As soon as you succeeded to the lamented President Roosevelt in 
the government of the Nation, Your Excellency entrusted to Mr. 
Taylor the charge of continuing that Mission which had been hap- 
pily inaugurated six years previously, for the purpose chiefly of 
promoting peace among peoples and of alleviating the sufferings of 
the victims of the war. 

We are grateful for that decision and for the messages of Your 
Excellency as likewise for the contacts had with the Honourable 
Myron C. Taylor. 

Your Excellency’s letter refers to the “furore” of opposition to 
the relations between the Holy See and the United States of Amer- 
ica, especially when Your Excellency manifested the intention of 
giving an official and permanent character to these same relations. 

If opposition of such a nature cannot but be deplored, neverthe- 
less it is difficult to believe that it represents the feelings of the 
majority of the American people, whose open-mindedness is dis- 
posed to much broader and more serene views. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out once again that the relations 
of States with the Holy See are directed to the concord and happi- 
ness of peoples. 

Such relations do not prejudice the liberty and the independence 
of the Church and of the State; rather they favour that reciprocal 





sented the letter to President Truman during a visit to the White House on Aug. 13. 
In a letter to Taylor of Aug. 14, Truman indicated that he favored the publication of 
another volume on U.S. correspondence and association with the Vatican. Truman 
also stated his belief that Pope Pius XII was “one of the greatest statesmen who has 
been in the Vatican during the past two hundred years” and that he was “really 
making a contribution to the peace of the world.” (Truman Library, Myron C. 
Taylor papers) 

Another copy of this letter was attached to a memorandum from Presidext Tru- 
man’s Secretary, Matthew J. Connelly, to Dean Acheson, dated Aug. 18, in whi 
Connelly asked, on behalf of the President, whether a reply was needed. He also 
requested that an appropriate draft be submitted if it was decided that a reply was 
needed. (711.11 TR/8-1852) Replying to Connelly in a memorandum of Aug. 21, 
Bruce said that, although the letter from the Pope did not require a reply since it 
did not invite one, he felt that the President, as a matter of courtesy, should ac- 
knowledge its receipt without addressing himself to any points of substance. Bruce 
also attached to the memorandum a very brief draft letter of reply along these lines. 
(711.11 TR/8-1852) No record was found in Department of State files or at the 
Truman Library that the President sent a letter of reply. 

2 Document 927. 
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respect and that mutual collaboration which are a source of peace, 
of prosperity and of well-being for all. 

Therefore, there is not, nor can there be any plausible reason 
which militates against normal relations of Nations with the Holy 
See. 

In fact, such relations have been entered into even by countries 
in which the principle of the “separation of Church and State” is 
maintained. 

In this regard it may be recalled that in December 1941, follow- 
ing upon a suggestion of Mr. Harold H. Tittmann that his status be 
regularized by being invested with a diplomatic character appear- 
ing as such, the State Department at Washington communicated to 
the Holy See that Mr. Tittmann had been named by President Roo- 
sevelt as the Chargé d’Affaires of the United States of America. 
With the above qualification Mr. Tittmann continued to represent 
the United States of America for some years during the period 
which preceded the cessation of hostilities. 

Nor are there lacking Nations which, though not having a Catho- 
lic majority nor even calling themselves Christian, nevertheless 

have a permanent diplomatic representation to the Holy See. 

' As Your Excellency is aware, the Holy See, following its tradi- 
tional practice, has abstained and abstains from using any pressure 
for the establishment of diplomatic relations with the United 
States of America, leaving it to the competent organs to pursue 
their deliberations in perfect freedom. 

We are gratified to have this opportunity of conveying once 
again the expression of Our appreciation of the work of the Hon- 
ourable Myron C. Taylor and of the merits which he earned in the 
accomplishment of his Mission. 

Invoking divine favours on Your Excellency’s person and work 
and on your great and noble country, We renew to you the senti- 
ments of Our highest esteem and consideration. 

Pius PP XII 





No. 930 
President Eisenhower to Pope Pius XII ' 


[WasHINGTON,] May 18, 1954. 


Your Ho.iness: I am taking advantage of the visit of Mr. Myron 
Taylor to convey to you my profound best wishes. It is also my 





1 A handwritten notation in the margin of the source text reads, “Original sent to 
Taylor c/o Claridge Hotel London. Copy to his office at 71 Broadway N.Y.” The 
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It was with great pleasure that I learned of your recovery from 
your recent illness. It is my hope that you will be able to continue 
your contribution toward world peace for many years to come. 

Sincerely, 
DDE 





source text is identical to a draft of May 17 prepared in Department of State and 
transmitted to the White House as an attachment to a memorandum of May 17 
from Murphy to Shanley. (765A.00/5-1754) There is no indication on the source text 
or in Department of State files as to when Taylor delivered the letter. 
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Pope Pius XII to President Eisenhower ' 


Tue VATICAN, June 19, 1954. 


Your Exce.iency: It was with pleasure that We received the 
letter which, in date of May 18th, ? You directed to Us through the 
personal good offices of the Honorable Myron Taylor. 

The delicate references that You have made to the fifteenth an- 
niversary of Our elevation to the Supreme Pontificate and to the 
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have served to mitigate in Our mind the unfortunate impression 
caused in these latter years by certain occurrences. We make men- 
tion of them in view of the opportunity offered to disclose Our 
mind by the very courteous letter of Your Excellency and We are, 
moreover, well aware that the responsibility was not Yours for the 
circumstances to which We allude. 

It is not so much the manner We wish to mention, with which 
some years ago the bureau of the Personal Representative of the 
President of the United States was closed, without the slightest no- 
tification being given to Us, but rather principally the campaign of 
injurious attacks against this Apostolic See, especially at the 
moment when an Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary Ambassador 
was designated to be accredited to Us. We would have expected, on 
that occasion, that qualified persons would have recalled certain 
elements of public opinion to a due respect by noting the absolute 
correctness of the Holy See, from whom there was not the slightest 
suggestion of interference in the matter. And when, furthermore, 
We would have recently wished that it should have been permitted 
to Our Secretariat of State to be able to continue to treat with the 
State Department the already long-protracted question of some war 
damages, it was not without surprise that We learned of the refus- 
al interposed by the same State Department to the mere accept- 
ance of a Memorandum replying to their own formal communica- 
tion. We do, however, feel assured, Mr. President, of Your compre- 
hension and it suffices to have made this brief reference to such 
occurrences. 

We have appreciated Your mention of the contribution of this 
Apostolic See to the maintenance of peace in the world. It is indeed 
to the high purpose of this peace, as Your Excellency well knows, 
that We have always directed Our aspirations; and just as We left 
nothing undone to avoid the outbreak of the second World War, so 
after the awful conflict have We made every effort to favor the cre- 
ation of an effectively peaceful coexistence of peoples, founded on 
the basis of divine law and of moral values. To the establishment of 
such an intermational order a great part of Our activity has been 
dedicated and to collaboration in this effort We have repeatedly in- 
vited all Godfearing men of good will. 

Your Excellency has not failed in making public declaration of 
Your will to labour for the attainment of peace, and in this latest 
letter You re-affirm Your noble intention. We formulate Our best 
wishes for You in this lofty undertaking, Mr. President, while We 
invoke upon You the guidance and comforting strength of Al- 
mighty God. 

Pius PP XII 
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No. 932 


124.65A/7-854 


Memorandum by the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Murphy) to 
the Secretary of State 


WASHINGTON, July 15, 1954. ! 

Agreeable to the Secretary’s memorandum to the President of 
July 9,2? I called last evening on Apostolic Delegate Cicognani. I 
discussed with him the contents of the letter from Pope Pius XII to 
the President dated June 19. * 

Archbishop Cicognani, as he has several times in the past, 
stressed the emotional sentiment which the Pope has evidenced on 
a number of occasions regarding the unwillingness of the United 
States to recognize the Vatican as a temporal state. He said that 
the Pope has never really quite understood our failure to maintain 
a diplomatic representative there, especially since about 44 nations 
do maintain diplomatic missions to the Vatican. He, Cicognani, has 
tried to describe the domestic considerations in this country which 
make it impossible, but the Pope reverts to the matter from time to 
time. He was especially exasperated with the abrupt manner in 
which Myron Taylor’s mission was closed out without an appropri- 
ate explanation. 

About the point that the State Department had even refused to 
accept a memorandum from the Vatican regarding the question of 
war damage, Archbishop Cicognani agreed that there had been no 
such refusal. He believes that Papal Secretary of State Montini had 
been confusing the war damage claims matter with another inci- 
dent some time ago, on which the State Department had been un- 
willing to accept a direct communication on the score that we do 
not maintain official representation with the Vatican. Cicognani 
expressed himself as well satisfied with the personal arrangement 
under which communications are exchanged on an informal basis. 





that Murphy requested that the date of this memorand ‘ , 
date on the draft of the letter described in footnote 5 below, which was attached 
the source text, suggests that the memorandum was written after July 15. 

® The substance of this memorandum is described in footnote 1, supra. 

* Supra. 
* Documentation regarding the claim of the Vatican against the United States for 
damage caused to Castel Gandolfo by U.S. military forces in 1944 is in file 211.65A/ 
41. 
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I wish to express my gratitude for the gracious reference to my 
constant preoccupation with the attainment of peace. Such encour- 
agement is a source of comfort and strength to me. At the same 
time I appreciate the immense contribution which Your Holiness 
has made to this, our common objective. Above all, it is my fervent 
prayer that our mutual efforts toward securing that state of peace 
for which mankind yearns will continue to receive Divine guidance. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. E1isENHOWER 





No. 934 
124 65A/ 12-854 


The Ambassador in Peru (Tittmann) to the Under Secretary of State 
(Hoover) 


CONFIDENTIAL Lima, December 8, 1954. 
OFFICIAL INFORMAL 


Dear Mr. Hoover: I wrote your predecessor, General Smith, 
almost a year ago now, ' regarding the possibility that the Admin- 
istration might find it desirable at some point to give consideration 
to the renewal of our diplomatic relations with the Vatican. I of- 
fered some suggestions tu General Smith that my six years accred- 
ited to the Vatican during the war might warrant. May I pass 
these suggestions on to you at the present time on the off chance 
that the White House might find an opportune moment to press 
the matter? I am particularly impressed with the good effect the 
renewal of diplomatic relations with the Holy See would have on 
our Latin American friends just at this time. The suggestions 
follow: 

It is clear that the Administration will have to proceed with the 
utmost caution and with the minimum of publicity, otherwise the 





' The letter under reference, dated Jan. 11, which contained essentially the same 
points Tittmann made in this letter, is not printed. (124.65A/1-1154) In his reply to 
Tittmann of Jan 26, Smith stated that factors of ° ‘the most acute political sensitivi- 
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project is doomed to die even before it is born, because of the in- 
tense non-Catholic religious and political opposition in the United 
States. 

Experience has shown that it is not feasible to establish an em- 
bassy with the usual trappings and to appoint a nationally known 
figure as ambassador. On the other hand, if we could make a more 
modest attempt and start out, say, with a legation instead of an 
embassy and a chargé d'affaires rather than an 
minister, the project would attract much less public attention and 
would have a better chance of getting by without arousing op- 
position that would kill it. Furthermore, it is probable that the ap- 
pointment of a chargé d’affaires would not require confirmation by 
the Senate. The office of the legation could be restricted to one or 
two rooms and a single clerk-stenographer should be sufficient 
staff, in addition to the chargé, to run it. 

In order to avoid the necessity of asking Congress for funds to 
pay the salary and allowances of a diplomatic representative as is 
usually done when a new mission is established abroad, the chargé 
d'affaires should be selected from among those who are already re- 
ceiving a salary. It is understood that the modest office expenses 
could be covered by State Department funds without recourse to 
Congress for an appropriation. 

Finally, it is preferable that the United States representative be 
a non-Catholic. 

While it is generally known that the Vatican is no longer willing 
to accept a “Personal Representative of the President” as it did in 
the past, I am confident that something similar to the above-de- 
scribed formula for renewing diplomatic relations would be given 
favorable consideration by the Holy See at the present time. 

If the Administration should decide to pursue the matter of the 
renewal of diplomatic relations up to the point where the question 
of the choice of an individual suitable for the job of chargé d’af- 
faires to the Holy See arises, may I be so bold as to propose myself 
as a candidate? For six years I was Mr. Myron Taylor's Assistant 
at the Vatican and, during the two and one-half years of this 
period when I was interned in the Vatican City itself, I held the 
title of United States Chargé d’Affaires to the Holy See. If I should 
be fortunate enough to be chosen, I would be willing to undergo a 
reduction in my present rank of ambassador to that of chargé d’af- 
faires. I would also be ready to return to my permanent Foreign 
Service class of Career Minister and accept the salary that goes 
with it, so that there would be no question of asking Congress to 
provide special funds for my remuneration. Furthermore, I am a 
Protestant, having belonged since childhood to the Episcopal 
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Church. Finally, I am not a headline-seeker, and I have reason to 
believe that I would be regarded as persona grata at the Vatican. 

Please do not assume from the foregoing that I am not satisfied 
with my present post in Lima I am. But I could not pass up an 
opportunity to be a pioneer in establishing our relations with the 
Vatican on a permanent basis which | personally feel would be in 
our interests. 

The considerations of State bearing upon the renewal of diplo- 
matic relations with the Holy See, I shall not dwell upon here. I 
am attaching two memoranda with a few thoughts on this point 
which you may find of interest in case you should have the time 
and inclination to read them. * 

Sincerely yours, 
Harowp H. Trrrmann 


[Attachment] 
Memorandum Prepared by the Ambassador in Peru (Tittmann) 


CONFIDENTIAL 

A few considerations of State bearing upon the possible establish- 
ment of a permanent United States diplomatic mission to the Holy 
See— 

1. The Holy See, especially in recent years, has used the weight 
of its spiritual and moral influence to further the cause of peace 
and stability. The United States today is the chief champion in the 
political, economic, and social field of that same cause. There is, 
therefore, a fundamental similarity of purpose between the Holy 
See and the United States, and today, when American interests are 
ing to the achievement of that purpose will be vastly increased. 

2. The Vatican is one of the oldest and most influential organiza- 
tions in the world. It directs the moral and religious lives of almost 
four hundred million Roman Catholics residing in the four corners 


the Vatican's instructions and directives to the bishops and repre- 
sentatives of the Holy See throughout the world, while in the oppo- 
site direction, a vast amount of material relating to world condi- 
tions is constantly being received, assembled, and coordinated at 





* One memorandum is printed as an attachment to the source text; the 
memorandum, a two-page historical note regarding relations between the U 
States and the Vatican, 1848-1868, is not printed. 
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the Vatican. Permanent relations with the Holy See would make it 
possible for our Government readily to avail itself of much of this 
material which otherwise might not be accessible. Indirect use 
could also be made by us, as in the past, of the Vatican's outward 
channels of communication where our own channels do not exist or 
may be insufficient. 

3. At the present time, January, 1955, some forty-odd sovereign 
states are maintaining permanent diplomatic representations at 
the Holy See: The socalled Protestant countries having representa- 
Catholic countries are China, Japan, Indonesia, Pakistan, Turkey, 
exception of Mexico and Guatemala, maintain representations at 
the Holy See. The position of the United States is that, from 1939 
to 1950, a Personal Representative of the President, with the rank 
of ambassador, was accredited to His Holiness the Pope, but that 
since 1950 we have had no formal or informal diplomatic relations 
with the Holy See. 

Chiefs of Mission at the Vatican are often outstanding citizens of 
the countries they represent. Many missions maintain relatively 
large staffs of career officers (as many as three, four, and, in one 
case, eight) in addition to the Chief of Mission. 

The diplomatic corps accredited to the Holy See constitutes in 
itself an important group of official representatives of most coun- 
tries of the world and, therefore, is a source of information on cur- 
rent and international discussions and affairs, many of which bear 
on American interests. 

4. In connection with the furtherance of our “good-neighbor” 
policy toward the Roman Catholic countries of Latin America, the 
presence of a permanent United States representation at the Holy 
See should prove helpful from the psychological point of view. The 
representatives of the six Latin American countries who resided in 
the Vatican City during the war together with the United States 
that the President of the United States should have decided to send 
his Personal Representative to the Pope. There can be little doubt 
that the establishment of a permanent United States mission to 
the Holy See would tend further to increase to our advantage this 
favorable impression created in Latin America. 

5. It seems clear that the Catholic Church in countries occupied 


cupational authorities which call for solutions on the higher levels. 
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The presence of an American diplomatic representative accredited 
to the Holy See could serve to coordinate and facilitate the solution 
of such questions in a manner best calculated to promote our own 
interests. 
6. Last, but not least, the Church is the implacable foe of atheis- 
tic communism. We have no better ally in our struggle against the 
communist ideology and to preserve Christianity. 





No. 935 
765A GO 12-3154 


The Under Secretary of State (Hoover) to the Ambassador in Peru 
(Tittmann) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL Wasnincton, December 31, 1954. 

Dear AmBassADOR TiTTMANN: I have given careful thought to 
your confidential letter of December 8* in which you are kind 
the Holy See. I well appreciate, of course, the importance which 
this would have for many of our Latin American friends. 

There is no need for me to go into the history of this matter 
which is so well discussed in the memorandum which you enclose. 

The features which are discussed in your lefter relating to 
whether the diplomatic mission would be an embassy or a legation 
and the administrative matters such as allowances are of course 
not decisive. I also agree that perhaps the American representative 
should, if one ever is approved, best be a non-Catholic. 

From what I know of this situation, the possibility of the ap 
pointment of an American diplomatic representative to the Holy 
See, is frankly, remote. The reasons for this, as you well know, are 
largely of a domestic character. They continue, however, overrid- 
ing. 

Naturally, I shall be glad to keep this matter before me and | 
have especially noted your personal interest in it. Should the situa- 
tion evolve, perhaps we can discuss it again. 

With cordial regards and best wishes, believe me, 

Sincerely yours, 
Hersert Hoover, Jr. 





' Drafted by Murphy and approved in substance by Jones. 
* Supra. 
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UNITED STATES RELATIONS WITH CANADA: ' DISCUSSION 
CONCERNING THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AND POWER 
PROJECT, JOINT DEFENSE ARRANGEMENTS, AND 
TRADE RESTRICTIONS 


No. 936 
611 4222) SL/1-1152 


The Secretary of State to the Canadian Ambassador (Wrong) 


WasuincrTon, January 11, 1952. 


Exce.iency: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
note of January 11, 1952* concerning the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and Power Project. 

My Government notes with gratification that the Canadian Par- 
construction of the power phase of the project to be undertaken by 
the Hydro-Electric Commission of Ontario and an appropriate 
agency in the United States; and on the other hand, for the estab- 


in the 1941 Agreement, or as a solely Canadian undertaking. 

As you know, the President hopes that the Congress of the 
United States will approve, at an early date, the 1941 Agreement 
providing for joint construction of the St. Lawrence Project. * 
Should the Congress, however, not approve the 1941 Agreement at 
an early date, the Government of the United States is prepared, in 
order to avoid further delay in the construction of the St. Lawrence 





Relations, 1951, vol. u, pp. 870 ff. For documentation on 
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Project, to cooperate with the Government of Canada in referring 
the project to the International Joint Commission for approval on 
“ as expressed in your note, that your Govern- 
ment is prepared to proceed with the construction of the Seaway as 
soon a8 appropriate arrangements can be made for the construction 
of the power phases of the St. Lawrence Project as well 

In order that there may be a minimum of delay in the construc- 
tion of the project, which the President of the United States and 
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Eastern Affairs John Allison, Deputy Director of the Office of Intel- 
ligence and Research Charles Stelle, and Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs R. Gordon Arneson. 

Discussion opened with the United States views regarding the 
general use of atomic weapons in the event of major war. The dis- 
cussion then ranged over the risks inherent in recent political and 
military developments involving China, Southeast Asia, Japan, 
Germany, Greece and Turkey, and the Middle East. In closing the 
meeting, Nitze asked the Canadians to let the Department know 
when they might wish to have another meeting, it being under- 
stood that in the event of any serious development, both countries 
would want to meet together immediately to consider it. A memo- 
randum of this conversation, drafted by Arneson, is in S/AE files, 
lot 68 D 358. 





No. 938 
Secretary's Memoranda of Conversation, lot 65 D 238, “Memoranda of Conversation with the President— 1952" 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


RESTRICTED [WASHINGTON,] April 7, 1952. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


Item 2. St. Lawrence Seaway 


I reported to the President that Ambassador Wrong, under in- 
structions from his Government, had asked me to lay before the 
President the view of the Canadian Government, that inasmuch as 
there seemed to be no possibility of congressional approval of the 
1941 agreement they requested the President to give the assistance 
which would be necessary to permit the all-Canadian project to go 
forward. This involved applications to the International Joint Com- 
mission and the possible naming of an agency to construct the 
hydro-electric power works on the United States side. 

I also relayed the suggestion of Mr. Pearson, Canadian Minister 
of External Affairs, that it might be desirable for him to call upon 
the President over the next week-end when he would be in Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. Murphy was present during our discussion. 

The President expressed the view that the Canadians had waited 
long enough for American congressional action; that they had been 
very patient and cooperative and that the Executive branch of this 
Government should now go through with its undertakings. 
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I said to the President that the Canadian Government hoped 
that we could authorize the beginning of action not later than the 
first of May. The President thought that this was reasonable. 

The President said that he would be very glad to see Mr. Pearson 
next Monday morning and directed me to be present at the inter- 
view and set up an hour with Mr. Connelly. 

The President asked Mr. Murphy to make another survey of the 
congressional situation. I think that we in the Department should 
also have a report on this. 

Mr. Murphy said that he had not given sufficient study to the 
steps which would be necessary to go forward with the Canadian 
project. I told him that Mr. Fisher! was at work on this matter 
and I would ask Mr. Fisher to give Mr. Murphy the benefit of work 
which we had done. 

Both the President and Mr. Murphy stated that if it was neces- 
sary to go forward with the project to have the New York Power 
Authority undertake the operation on the United States side, he 
was prepared to make that decision. Mr. Murphy hoped that in the 
proceeding before the Federal Power Commission it might be possi- 
ble to have conditions imposed which would be useful in safeguard- 
ing the disposition of the American power. 

The immediate action required is to get an appointment on 
Monday ? morning, if necessary using my time. It might be helpful 
if I could have my appointment made to begin at 12:15, which 
would give an opportunity for St. Lawrence discussion and any 
other matters I might have to take up. I should then notify Ambas- 
sador Wrong. 

DA 





' Presumably Adrian S. Fisher, Legal — - | 
* Apr. 14. Adviser Depart 





No. 939 
711 56342/4-1152 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for 
tnimdtam,—- 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasnincTon,] April 11, 1952. 
with USAF world-wide communicati connection 





' Drafted by William L. Wright, Jr. 
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Background 

In May 1951, the Canadian Prime Minister announced a new 
policy—that the Canadian Government would not grant the United 
States any further leases in Canada for defense purposes. * The Ca- 
uadians indicated, however, that there would be no difficulty in 
permitting the United States to use and develop a Canadian instal- 
lation if that were necessary for joint defense or for NATO pur- 
ment with respect to its sovereignty and its fear of adverse public 
reaction to the stationing of large numbers of United States troops 
in Canada. 

The Canadian objections to the 99-year leases in Newfoundland 
had already been made known and Canada’s reluctance to enter 
into further long-term agreements was understandable to us. The 
United States has not challenged the Canadian position of no fur- 
ther leases in view of the assurance that Canada would continue to 
cooperate in making land available as long as necessary for joint 
defense. 

Problem 

In the early part of 1951 the United States sought the Canadian 
Government's approval for the erection by the USAF of radio 
towers at Harmon Air Force Base, Newfoundland, and at Goose 
Bay, Labrador. It was necessary to ask the Canadian Government 
to make available small parcels of land for towers located away 
from existing base areas. The installations to be built in Canada 
will be an important arm of the world-wide communications net- 
work to enable the Strategic Air Command of the USAF to fulfill 
its obligations under the NATO plans. The Canadian Services rec- 
ognize the need for the installations. 

After long delays and negotiations, the Canadian Government re- 
vealed in November 1951 a policy which went far beyond the 
Prime Minister's previous statement. The land for the radio instal- 
lations would be provided but only on condition that Canada have 
the unilateral right to terminate the agreement and to cause the 
United States to evacuate on twelve months’ notice. * 





® The announced policy referred to here, or at least a primary application of it in 
U.S Canadian relations, was a memorandum of instructions approved by the Prime 
Minister and directed to the Canadian members of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defense (PJBD), which stated that long-term leases should not be considered as an 
appropriate vehicle in U.S.Canadian base negotiations. The memorandum is cov- 
ered in a memorandum of conversation by Joseph Wolf of the Office of European 
Affairs, May 11, 1951, printed in Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. u, p. 886. 
* A letter from Deputy Secretary of Defense Foster to the Secretary of State, Mar. 
6, 1952, summarized the 1951 background of this matter and referred specifically to 
Canadian Note No. 322 dated Nov. 9, 1951, which contained the condition referred 
to here. A copy of the letter is in file 711.56342/4-1152. 
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The sudden realization by Canadian Government officials of the 
magnitude of the United States defense build-up in the Far North, 
plus a number of minor irritations caused by the U.S. Armed Serv- 
ices, are believed to have contributed to an element of concern on 
the part of the Canadian Prime Minister, Defense Minister Claxton 
and Foreign Minister Pearson which led to adoption of the new re- 
strictive policy. 

Unilateral termination on twelve months’ notice of joint defense 
projects is not acceptable to us. Such a policy would create great 
difficulties for military planning and requests by the Pentagon for 
appropriations from Congress. It could retard our efforts to build 
up hemisphere defense and handicap the discharge of our NATO 
obligations. The matter is important since such a settlement with 
Canada could establish a precedent for facilities to be provided by a 
number of other NATO countries. 

During the past year, we have been disturbed by a tendency for 
Canada to whittle away the terms granted the United States for 
military projects, apparently with a view to reducing these to the 
lowest possible common denominator. The present Canadian pro- 
posal, we feel, might have such grave consequences by way of 
precedent that it should not be accepted. It is possible that the Pen- 
tagon may feel it is so vital to have the communications system in- 
stalled this year that this should override the value of having our 
arrangements with Canada kept on a basis of mutual determina- 
tion. 

The language proposed on both sides for an agreement between 
the two countries is given as Tab A. * 


Recommendation 

Since our Chargé at Ottawa, Don Bliss, raised the communica- 
tions facilities question with Mr. Pearson on two occasions last 
week, Mr. Pearson may initiate its discussion. * If so, it is recom- 
mended that you should not ask him for a commitment until after 
he has seen the President about the St. Lawrence. * We can antici- 
pate a favorable reaction to the interview with the President and 
in that climate, Mr. Pearson might be willing to assure you that 
the small parcels of land will be available to the United States 
until the United States and Canada mutually agree the communi- 
cations facilities are no longer necessary. If you can get Mr. Pear- 





*“Recapitulation of Negotiations with Canada for Communications Facilities,” 
Apr. 11, 1952, not printed. 

* Reference is to Acheson's planned meeting with Pearson on Apr. 12; see the edi- 

* See Document 941. 
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son to agree to such a phrase, we believe the problem will be 
solved. 





No. 940 
Editorial Note 


On April 12, the Secretary of State met with the Canadian For- 
eign Minister and afterwards prepared a memorandum on the con- 
versation which has not been found in Department of State files. 
An excerpt of that memorandum, however, exists bearing the date 
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No. 941 


Agreed Minutes of a Meeting Between President Truman and 
Canadian Representatives * 


CONFIDENTIAL WasHINGTON, April 14, 1952. 


Minutes or Discussion WITH THE PRESIDENT ON THE St. LAWRENCE 
Prosect HeLp at THE Wurre House on Apri 14TH 


At the meeting in the President's office at 12:30 p. m. on April 
14th there were present from the Administration: 
President Truman, 


Mr. Dean Acheson, Secretary of State, 
Mr. David Bruce, Under Secretary of State, 
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the patience shown by the Canadian Government was extraordi- 
nary, and he supported the views expressed by the President. 

Mr. Pearson welcomed the remarks made by the President. The 
Canadian Government, however, was anxious that there should be 
no delay in taking the first step necessary to clear the way for the 
construction of the waterway by Canada, which was agreement on 
a reference to the International Joint Commission of the power 
phases of the project by both governments. Such a reference as 
soon as possible would not prejudice the joint project if Congress 
were to act before the end of the session. 

Mr. Truman said that he had no objection whatever to the two 
governments proceeding to a reference to the Internationa! Joint 
Commission without any delay. He asked Mr. Murphy to speak on 
the problem of designating a U.S. agency to share in the construc- 
tion of the power facilities. 

Mr. Murphy said that it would not be necessary immediately to 
specify any particular agency. Later on a particular agency could 
be named after it became clear that the Congress would not act on 
the joint project. He asked whether the reference to the 1J.C. 
would cover the Canadian waterway as well as the power facilities. 

Mr. Pearson said that it was not necessary to refer the Canadian 
waterway to the LJ.C. The Canadian Government, however, was 
prepared to give the most definite assurances that the waterway 
would be constructed by Canada. The engineers designated by 
Canada to sit on any engineering board set up for the power facili- 
ties by the LJ.C. would be the same men who would be responsible 
for the plans for navigation. 

Mr. Acheson then inquired whether any issues concerning water 
levels in the St. Lawrence would arise in connection with the build- 
ing of the canal in Canadian territory. Mr. Chevrier explained that 
in constructing the Canadian waterway the plans employed for reg- 
ulation of levels were those embodied as Method No. 5 in the plans 
for the joint project and that these plans had been fully agreed by 
the engineers of both countries. Mr. Pearson remarked that if it 
was found that the building of a Canadian waterway involved mat- 
ters coming within the scope of the Boundary Waters Treaty of 
1909 the questions of levels in the river might have to be consid- 
ered by the LJ.C. 

In answer to a question by Mr. Acheson, Mr. Chevrier gave an 
assurance that the plans for power development would be the same 
as those worked out in the 1941 Agreement if the waterway was to 
be constructed by Canada. 

Mr. Pearson and Mr. Chevrier remarked that it would be an ad- 
vantage if the U.S. agency which would cooperate with Ontario 
were the New York Power Authority. They explained that Ontario 
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and New York had already worked out an agreement on the tricky 
question of the division of costs between power and navigation fa- 
cilities and that it would be very convenient not to disturb this. 

The President agreed that the two governments should go ahead 
at once in preparing an application to the IJ.C., remarking that 
this might stimulate the Congress to move on the joint project. He 
asked Mr. Murphy to urge the U.S. Departments and Agencies con- 
cerned to get on with the preparation of an application as rapidly 
as possible. He added that he would do anything that was legal, le 
gitimate and fair to further the project at this time. * 

Mr. Murphy observed that one of the things that would need 
doing would be to get before the Federal Power Commission an ap- 
plication of a U.S. entity for permission to construct the U.S. share 
of the power facilities. 

Mr. Acheson then said that he wished to be quite clear on the 
agreement which had been reached. Was he correct in understand- 
ing the discussion as concluding that a period of thirty days would 
be left after the Senate Foreign Relations Committee considered 
the joint project on April 22nd before an applitation would be sub- 
mitted to the LJ.C., and that later on if it became apparent that 
the joint project was dead a specific agency would be designated by 
the President to develop the U.S. part of the power works? 

Mr. Pearson said that that was not his exact understanding. 
What he understood was that an application would be filed with 
the LJ.C. as soon as it could be prepared without any necessity for 
waiting thirty days from April 22nd if the application was ready 
before then. During the thirty-day period, the designation by the 
United States of a particular agency to undertake the power devel- 
opment was not expected, but this would follow in due course if 
Congress had taken no action. If the Congress were to approve the 
joint project within that time, or indeed at any time while the ap- 
plication was under consideration by the LJ.C., both governments 
would be ready to revert to the 1941 Agreement and withdraw the 
matter from the LJ.C. 

The President endorsed the interpretation given by Mr. Pearson, 
and it was agreed to proceed as rapidly as possible with the prepa- 
ration of the application to the 1J.C. It was also agreed that the 
press should be so informed at once. 





* On Apr. 19, President Truman sent identical letters to Tom Connally, Chairman 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, and Charles Buckley, Chairman of 
ppm apes phe dey pene nF mene ee Perle pg bk 
them to speed Congressiona! approval of the joint US.- 
hag bag Agreement. For the text of the letters, 

letin, May 5, 1952, p. 719. 
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No. 942 
Editorial Note 


On May 13, officers of the Department of State and of the Cana- 
dian Embassy met in Washington to discuss the possibilities of war 
with the Soviet Union and the use of atomic weapons. The Canadi- 
an participants were Ambassador Hume Wrong and Counselors of 
Embassy George Ignatieff and Douglas Le Pan. Representing the 
Department of State were H. Freeman Matthews, Deputy Under 
Secretary of State; Paul Nitze, Director of the Policy Planning 
Staff; and Joseph Chase of the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Atomic Energy Affairs. 

Nitze suggested concentrating on Germany and Korea because 
not much had changed elsewhere since the last meeting in Febru- 
ary (see Document 937). Beyond the stress placed on Germany and 
Korea, brief comments were made on potential problems in the 
Middle East, South Asia, and the Far East. In a concluding com- 
ment, Ambassador Wrong stated that he felt the meetings were 
very useful in proving that the United States was not trigger 
happy. He suggested a meeting devoted chiefly to the Korean situa- 
tion within the next couple of months. The record of this meeting, 
drafted by Chase on May 13, is in S/AE files, lot 68 D 358. 





No. 943 
Canadian Desk files. jot 69 D 302. “‘Canada— Labrador and Newfoundland. Globecom 


The Secretary of the United States Section of the Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense (Wight) to the Steering Member of the Board 
(Walsh) 


RESTRICTED [WasHinoTon,] June 13, 1952. 

Dear GeneraL Wats: Reference is made to your letter dated 
May 12, 1952 and to our meeting of June 9, 1952 ' in regard to pro- 
posed arrangements with the Canadian Government for the con- 
struction by the U.S.A.F. of global communications facilities. 

This letter is to confirm the understanding which we reported at 
that meeting as having been worked out by the U.S. Embassy in 
Ottawa and the Canadian Department of External Affairs: 


(1) The Canadian Government is agreeable to having the global 
communications facilities at Northwest River incorporated under 





' Neither the letter nor a record of this meeting has been found in Department of 
State files. 
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US. and Canada so that projects of this nature may be added at a 
later date. 


As you know, negotiations have been carried on with the Canadi- 
since February, 1951, both through the P.J.B.D. and through diplo- 
represents a great improvement from the standpoint of the US. 
tiations have been carried on recently at a high level and have re- 
ceived the personal attention of both the Secretary of State and the 
Canadian Secretary of State for External Affairs. The USAF. is 
most anxious to take advantage of the present construction season 
and has requested the right of entry and the right to begin con- 
struction, which the Canadian Government has now granted. It is 
believed that the arrangements for the globai communications are 
the best which can be gained in view of the above considerations 
and in the interests of our relations with Canada. | believe that the 
proposed agreement represents an equitable and practicable solu- 
tion and that it would be in the interests of the US.A-F. to accept 


Wim L. Wionr, Jr. 








The Department of State announced on June 30 that an applica- 
tion had been submitted by the United States Government to the 
International Joint Commission for an order of approval of the con- 
struction of works for power development in the International 
Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River. The Canadian Govern- 
ment submitted a concurrent application in Ottawa. Ag-eement on 
the final details of the applications was reached at a meeting in 
Washington on June 30 between Acting Secretary of State Bruce 
and the Canadian Minister of Transport, Lionel Chevrier. At the 
meeting Bruce and Ambassador Wrong exchanged notes in which 
the Ambassador reiterated the intention of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to construct a deep sea waterway from Montreal to Lake Erie 
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when arrangements had been completed for power development. It 
was agreed that the seaway, to be built on the Canadian side of the 


and texts of the Canadian and United States notes of June 30, are 
printed in Department of State Bulletin, July 14, 1952, page 65. 
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611 4222) SL7-2i2 Telegram 


The Chargé in Canada (Bliss) to the Department of State * 
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tember 5. The Ambassador said Pearson wanted to discuss NATO 
questions, the United Nations General Assembly's handling of the 
Korean question, and the status of the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
Power Project. (Memorandum of conversation, by Raynor, Septem- 
ber 2, 1952; 742.13/9-252) Records of a Pearson visit and discus- 
sions of September 2-4 have not been found in Department of State 
files. 





No. 947 
Truman Library. Charles 8 Murphy files 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Ambassador to Canada 
(Woodward) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,] October 20, 1952. 
Subject: St. Lawrence Seaway and Power Project 
Participants: The President 

Ambassador Stanley Woodward 

In a conversation with the President today on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway and Power Project, I reported that the JC was meeting 
today and tomorrow in Washington holding final hearings with the 
objective of bringing out a release of an Order of Approval on the 
joint application. I said that we were all hopeful of the success of 
the meeting. 

I also said that I had been impressed by the fact that all three 
U.S. Commissioners and all three Canadian Commissioners, as well 
as others in Washington, seemed to feel that in the distribution of 
cost allocation, too much of the burden was now placed on the cost 
of the construction for power. It was the consensus of opinion that 
in order to make available cheap electricity in the valley of the St. 
Lawrence, more of the burden of the overall costs of construction 
should be placed on the seaway and less on the hydro-electric de- 
velopment. 

I asked the President whether I might approach Prime Minister 
St. Laurent in his name and sound him out on the subject. 

The President instructed me to do so, adding that he wanted a 
common sense and fair arrangement and if this meant reconsider- 
ation of the allocation of costs, it should be done, in his opinion. He 
said that he had no disposition to delay construction of the project 
but that we should work things out to the best advantage of all 
concerned. 
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The Ambassador in Canada (Woodward) to the Department of State 


a Orrawa, October 27, 1952-4 p. m. 
PRIORITY 

96. Upon instructions of Pres. Truman I called Friday on PM 
St. Laurent and spoke with him about the allocation of estimated 
costs of the construction of the St. Lawrence seaway and power 
project. 

I said that during mtgs lar. week of International Joint Commis- 
sion in Wash, | noted evidence of strong sentiment for reexamina- 


I said when this had been called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent, * he had instructed me to sound out the PriMin on the sub- 
ject, with assurance that he had no disposition to delay but that we 
should work things out to best advantage of al] concerned. 

PriMin replied he did not believe it now feasible to reexamine 
allocation of costs because to do so would require him to go back to 
Parliament and reopen whole subject. This he did not want to do 


although he supposed with govt's majority, new legislation could be 
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During our conversation, I mentioned that in traffic estimates 
for the seaway some 80 percent wid be for Amer accounts and that 
the amortization costs of the Canal would therefore be borne in 
very large measure by US interests. PM said that this might be 
true but it was not an argument which he could use in going before 
Can Parliament. 

I also said that Federal Power Comm had before it an application 
for license submitted by the NY State Power Authority to build US 
half of power project and that it was possible FPC might take posi- 
tion that it would be contrary to its policy and not in best interests 
of US to approve license if it felt costs of electricity to be generated 
would be unduly high owing to construction costs which were not 
directly connected with power development. PM reaction to this 
was that in such case whole St. Lawrence project might be delayed 
another 3 or 4 years. 

At end of our talk, St. Laurent stated that in the operation of 
seaway, Can wanted US to have a voice in fixing tolls. 

WooDWARD 





No. 949 
611.42321/ 10-2952 


Prime Minister St. Laurent to the Ambassador in Canada 
(Woodward) ' 


CONFIDENTIAL [Orrawa,} October 27, 1952. 


Dear Mr. Woopwarp: With reference to our conversation in my 
office last Friday, you might find it useful to have a brief written 
account of the reply I made to the President’s personal message, 
which you conveyed to me at that time, ? regarding the possibility 
of allocating to navigation a greater share of the costs of the works 
described in the joint applications for power development in the 
International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River than is con- 
templated in those applications. 

As I told you on Friday last, I feel that much of the misunder- 
standing which appears to exist in respect of the problem of alloca- 
tion of costs is due to the fact that the conception of common 
works, as envisaged in the 1941 Agreement, is still very much to 





' Woodward transmitted a copy of this letter to the Department in despatch 429, 
Oct. 29. (611.42321/10-2952) The Embassy was requested by the Department of Ex- 
ternal Affairs not to release the letter for publication without clearance by the Ca- 
nadian Government. 

? For a summary of this conversation, see telegram 96 from Ottawa, supra. 
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the fore in many persons’ minds whereas, in fact, under the appli- 
cations now before the International Joint Commission there are 
no common works. The joint applications which our two govern- 
ments have submitted to the International Joint Commission relate 
to power and power alone. The application which has now been 
mace to the Federal Power Commission of the United States also 
relates to power and power alone. 

It is my understanding that the policy of the adminisiration in 
the United Staies has been that hydro-electric energy should not 
be developed in the International Rapids Section unless a deep wa- 
terway was constructed concurrently. For this reason and because 
the Canadian Government also supports strongly early construc- 
tion of the seaway, we have agreed to insert a reference to Can- 
ada’s commitment in this respect in the joint applications for 
power development now before the International Joint Commis- 
sion. This reference, however, in no way alters the basic fact that 
the development of power in the Internationa! Rapids Section is 
the only matter for consideration either by the International Joint 
Commission or the Federal Power Commission. 

As I explained to President Truman when we discussed the 
matter in September 1951, * the Canadian Government’s position is 
that, provided appropriate agencies in Canada and the United 
States are willing and have authority to construct, pay for and 
maintain all the works required to develop hydro-electric energy in 
the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence River as if 
power were to be developed alone, the Canadian Government will 
concurrently construct, pay for and maintain whatever additional 
works are required to ensure uninterrupted 27-foot navigation be- 
tween Lake Erie and the Port of Montreal. The basis on which this 
commitment was made was agreed to by the Government of the 
United States in the exchange of Notes which took place on June 
30, 1952. * The works described in Section 8 of the applications now 
before the International Joint Commission, as modified by our 
agreement of June 30, are all required to develop power and, as a 
consequence, all the works are properly attributable to power, with 
the sole exception of certain additional excavation which the Cana- 
dian Government stipulated must be undertaken as a condition of 
its approval and for which it has agreed to pay $15,000,000. It 
would be well to remember in this connection that the power-devel- 
oping entity in the United States has been relieved, by the agree- 
ment referred to above of the necessity of providing for the con- 
tinuance of 14-foot navigation, the total cost of which had been esti- 





* For a record of this conversation, see Foreign Relations, 1951, vol. u, p. 920. 
* For information on this exchange, see Document 944. 
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mated a few years ago to be approximately $14,000,000. Thus, the 
cost of developing power under the current applications to the 
International Joint Commission and to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will, in fact, be lower than would be the case had not the Ca- 
nadian Government committed itself to construct the seaway. 

I would also like to stress that the basis of the arrangement re- 
specting development of the International Rapids Section was ap- 
proved by the Parliament of Canada and the Legislature of the 
Province of Ontario and that appropriate laws were duly enacted 
by both bodies. In view of the agreement reached between Canada 
and the United States on June 30th, and quite apart from the 
other considerations outlined above, I think it would be unrealistic 
to expect the people of Canada or their elected representatives to 
countenance any change in these laws at this late date. 

In the final analysis, the proposal to construct the deep water- 
way between Lake Erie and the Port of Montreal is something 
which the Canadian Government is unilaterally and quite inde- 
pendently superimposing on a power development project to be un- 
dertaken in the International Rapids Section of the St. Lawrence 
River by the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission and an 
entity to be designated by the Government of the United States. In 
the circumstances, our public would fail to see that there are justi- 
fiable grounds on which to re-open this question now and I feel 
that any attempt to do so would entail long delays even if we could 
ultimately succeed in doing the educational work required to 
secure the approval of our public. 

I would be grateful if you would convey the contents of this 
letter to President Truman together with my warmest personal re- 
gards. * 

Yours sincerely, 
Louts S. St. LAURENT 





* A copy of this letter was enclosed in Woodward's letter to the President of Oct. 
28, infra. 
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The Ambassador in Canada (Woodward) to the President ' 





CONFIDENTIAL Orrawa, October 28, 1952. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: Following your instructions, I spoke with 
Prime Minister St. Laurent about the St. Lawrence Project and the 
possibility of having another look at the allocation of costs, to make 
sure we are not loading too much of the price on the power devel- 


would fail to see that there are justifiable grounds on which to re- 
open this question now and I feel that any attempt to do so would 
entail long delays even if we could ultimately succeed in doing the 
educational work required to secure the approval of our public.” 

In a letter to me of October 27th,* he expresses this objection 
and other reasons for his views, and he has asked me to pass them 
on to you with his warmest regards. A copy of his letter is enclosed. 

Although there was a good deal of sentiment in Washington 
during the International Joint Commission meetings, among Cana- 
dians, as well as among Americans, for another look at the cost al- 
locations, I think we have a reasonably good deal on the basis of 
our exchange of Notes with Canada dated June 30, 1952, and that 
we should proceed now on that basis. 

As always, 

Most sincerely yours, 
| StanLey WoopwarD 





Se es © O Seas Cle S es & 
from Ottawa, Oct 29. (611.42321/ 10-2952) 


2 Supra. 
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Prime Minister St. Laurent to President Truman 


CONFIDENTIAL [Orrawa,] October 31, 1952. 


Dear Mar. Presipent: We are naturally delighted here in Canada 
that the International Joint Commission has approved ' the appli- 
cation made by our two governments for the power development in 





* On Oct. 29. 
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the St. Lawrence River, and we will be deeply grateful for anything 
it is possible for you to do to facilitate or expedite the hearings 
before the Federal Power Commission, which is the last remaining 
obstacle to the commencement of this great power and navigation 
project, which means so much to both our countries. Your many 
friends in Canada would like to feel that the actual commencement 
of this historic undertaking would be associated with your term of 
office as President of the United States. 

You will recall that, at the time you received my colleagues, Mr. 
Pearson and Mr. Chevrier, on the 14th of April last,* when the 
two governments agreed to submit applications to the International 
Joint Commission, it was also agreed that, if the Congress of the 
United States were to approve the joint project at any time while 
the application was under consideration by the International Joint 
Commission, both governments would be ready to revert to the 
1941 Agreement and withdraw the matter from the International 
Joint Commission. 

Now that the International Joint Commission has approved the 
applications, and particularly as we have already taken certain 
preliminary steps with respect to the construction of the Seaway, 
my colleagues and I have concluded that it would no longer be 
practicable for the Canadian Government to revert to the actual 
terms of the 1941 Agreement which has never been ratified, and 
that the proper course for us to take is to inform your Secretary of 
State that the Canadian Government now regards that Agreement 
as having been completely superseded. 

We feel there are two reasons for taking this course. One is that 
so long as there appear to be two alternatives, it seems to us that 
the opponents of the development of the navigation and power re- 
sources of the St. Lawrence will endeavour to play one off against 
the other, and thereby thwart the development itself. The second 
consideration, which I feel sure you will fully understand, is that 
public opinion in Canada, and particularly, in the Province of On- 
tario, has now become solidified in support of the plan which has 
been approved by the International Joint Commission. 

In the circumstances, I do not believe it would be realistic to ask 
our Parliament to approve the actual terms of the 1941 Agreement, 
and any attempt to provide for a joint undertaking without a new 
agreement between our two countries would certainly be in the 
highest degree embarrassing to the present Administration which, 
as you know, is going to have to face a general election in the rela- 
tively near future. 





* For a record of this meeting, see Document 941. 
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In these circumstances, we have felt here that the most appropri- 
ate time to advise the United States Government of our position 
would be November 4th, since, on that day, our action cculd not be 
used by anyone in any attempt to influence the course of the Presi- 
dential campaign, nor could it be interpreted as having, in any 
way, been influenced by the outcome of that campaign. Moreover, 
our action at this particular time seems a natural consequence of 
the decision of the International Joint Commission, and any delay 
in making our position clear might be open to misinterpretation. 

I did not want to have formal action of this kind taken without 
advising you privately, as long as possible in advance, and the only 
reason this word was not sent to you earlier is that our decision as 
to timing, which was necessarily governed by the date of the deci- 
sion of the International Joint Commission, has only just been 
made. 

I should like, before concluding this letter, to say once more how 
deeply I have valued the close and understanding relationship we 
have had since I became Prime Minister of Canada, and to assure 
you again that I will not, and I know the Canadian people will not, 
forget the immense and courageous services you have rendered in 
the-e post-war years in strengthening the ramparts of freedom and 
reducing the awful prospect of a third world war. 

With warmest personal regards and every good wish for the 
future. 

Believe me, Mr. President, 

Yours very sincerely, 





No. 952 
611 42321 SL/11-352 


Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Personal Secretary 
to the Secretary of State (Evans) 


CONFIDENTIAL [WasHINGToN,] November 3, 1952. 


Participants: Ambassador Woodward 
Mr. Acheson 


The Secretary returned a telephone call which Ambassador 
Woodward had made to the Secretary yesterday but which had not 
gone through to the Secretary who was out at the farm. Ambassa- 
dor Woodward said he wanted to discuss with Mr. Acheson the 
letter which the Prime Minister had sent to the President on Sat- 
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urday ' and the note which the Canadians proposed to present on 
November 4 to this Government in regard to canceling the 1941 
agreement on the St. Lawrence. Ambassador Woodward said that 
the Prime Minister had explained that Canada proposed to take 
this action in view of the International Joint Commission's recent 
action. He had said that it would be very embarrassing for the Ca- 
nadian Government o go back before Parliament on the basis of 
the 1941 agreement i. view of the Joint Commission’s action and 
that the Canadian Government was very anxious to state its posi- 
tion at this time. 

Ambassador Woodward had said to the Prime Minister that he 
would get this information to the President and subsequently tele- 
phoned Mr. Murphy and gave him the substance of the Prime Min- 
ister’s letter. Mr. Murphy thought that this action on the part of 
the Canadian Government was precipitant in that it was being de- 
livered on election day. Mr. Woodward had explained the Canadian 
reasons for wanting to deliver it on election day, i.e., by delivering 
it on election day they could not be accused of influencing the 
American election one way or the other, nor could there be as- 
cribed to the Canadian Government any reaction on its part to 
whichever candidate won. Mr. Murphy said he could see no urgen- 
cy from our point of view for having the Canadian Government 
take such immediate action. 

Ambassador Woodward said that he reported to the Secretary of 
the Privy Council the fact that he had talked with one of the Presi- 
dent's assistants and had passed on the substance of the Prime 
Minister's letter; that he did not feel that he could get in touch 
with the President personally because of the pressure of his trip. 
The Secretary of the Privy Council had reaffirmed that the far- 
thest thought from Canadians minds was to embarrass the Presi- 
dent. It had been exactly the opposite and that was why they had 
picked November 4 as the best day to deliver the note. 

Ambassador Woodward pointed out to the Secretary that his 
opinion was that the Canadians should be deferred from delivering 
the note tomorrow, which would freeze their position. He thought 
the President had gone very far in supporting the Canadian posi- 
tion and he felt that this new proposed action would be difficult for 
the President. 

The Secretary said that he had had some talk with Mr. Pearson 
about the St. Lawrence project but that he had not been told about 
the proposed letter to the President and the note. He had not 
talked the matter over with Mr. Wrong, when he saw him on Sat- 
urday night, because he did not know what the President's position 
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would be. Ambassador Woodward said that it had been his under- 
standing from the Prime Minister that the latter was going to ask 
Mr. Pearson to tell the Secretary about the note. The Secretary 
said that all Mr. Pearson had spoken to him about was what had 
been reported in the memorandum of conversation * which he had 
dictated in New York. 

Ambassador Woodward said the more he thought about it, the 
more important it seemed to him that the Canadians should not 
take this position without further consultation with us and possibly 
some talk with the President. The Secretary said he was inclined to 
agree and that, if there should be any communication at this time, 
it would probably be better not to have a written one. He said he 
would consult further in the Department and would get in touch 
with the President. 

After talking with the President, which conversation is reported 
in a separate memorandum, * the Secretary telephoned Ambassa- 
dor Woodward again and reported the President’s views as set 
forth in the memorandum of conversation. The Secretary said that 
he had told the President that he had a recommendation from Mr. 
Woodward and from Mr. Murphy that an effort should be made to 
get the Canadians to defer the delivery of the note. The President 
had been firm in his decision to let the note be delivered. 

Ambassador Woodward said that he would call the Secretary of 
the Privy Council and tell him that there was no objection to deliv- 
ering the note. * 





* No record of this meeting between the Ambassador and the Prime Minister, pre 
sumably held in late October, has been found in Department of State files. 

* Infra. 

* The note was released to the press in Washington and Ottawa after delivery to 
Acheson by Wrong on the afternoon of Nov. 4. 
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Memorandum of Telephone Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasuincton,}] November 3, 1952. 
MEMORANDUM OF CONVERSATION WITH THE PRESIDENT 


I telephoned the President and inquired whether he had received 
the letter from the Prime Minister of Canada.' He said that he 
had not received it and did not know that any had been sent. 





' Document 951. 
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I then described the purpose and effect of this letter and read 
him the document. I said that the purpose of this letter was to 
cancel the agreement of 1941 in view of the action of the Interna- 
tional Joint Commission, thus leaving the Canadians free to pro- 
ceed with its own development and that thereafter, if any idea of a 
return to international action was contemplated, a new agreement 
would have to be negotiated. 1 reminded the President of his con- 
versations of last April. 

The President said he understood the Canadian point of view and 
thought that they were justified in cancelling the agreement. He 
also understood why they had chosen November 4 and thought 
that they had a good point in doing it on that day. He asked wheth- 
er I had any recommendation. 

I informed him that Mr. Murphy and Ambassador Woodward be- 
lieved that Mr. St. Laurent should be asked to defer taking the 
formal action and that undoubtedly this would also be the view of 
Secretary Chapman. I then read to the President the attached 
draft letter, * which I said was our recommendation. 

The President said that if we felt strongly that we must ask for 
this deferral he would agree to do it entirely upon my recommen- 
dation. However, he felt strongly that the Canadians had acted 
with great patience, that they were entitled to take this action, and 
that he wished to do whatever was necessary to enable them to 
proceed during his term as President. He, therefore, asked me 
whether I pressed this recommendation upon him. 

I said that I believed that ultimately the action which the Cana- 
dians proposed to take on November 4 would be taken. The only 
question was whether it should be taken more deliberately and 
whether that would have a better result upon the subsequent deci- 
sions of the two Governments. 

The President said that he felt strongly that it wasn't necessary 
or desirable for the subsequent effects; that he thought the matter 
should not be allowed to drag on; and that, therefore, he would 
decide that we should accept the Canadian note; and that he would 
immediately upon his return take up the matter with the various 
interested agencies of the United States, explaining to them that 
this was his decision, and outlining to them the action which he 
wished them to take. 

I told the President that his wishes would be followed in this 


regard. 





* Not attached to the source text 
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Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European Af- 
fairs (Perkins) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State (Mat- 
thews) ' 


SECRET [Wasnincton,] November 14, 1952. 
ment approval for US. or joint-defense projects in Canada. 
Di ' 
Members of the Permanent Joint Board on Defense, US.-Canada 
are becoming worried by the increasing reluctance of Canada to ap- 
prove US. or joint military projects on Canadian soil. The U.S.A-F. 
has withdrawn its request to develop Torbay Airport, Newfound- 
land as an air depot and may withdraw its request for a base for 
fighter aircraft. Owing to the difficulties being encountered, the 
US.AF. and the other U.S. Services are re-examining their overall 
planning with respect to Canada, with a view to reducing their re- 
quirements and to meeting the Canadian objections. 
Background 
The hitherto highly successful joint defense planning carried on 
in the Permanent Joint Board on Defense has become more diffi- 
cult during the past year. The Members of the Canadian Section of 
the Board are genuinely anxious and willing to cooperate, but re- 
sistance appears to center in the Department of External Affairs 
and the Canadian Cabinet Ministers (to which these matters are re- 
ferred) and is essentially political. On the other hand, the US. 
military services have brought on a good share of their difficulties 
by their own attitudes and actions. The U.S.A.F., which is the serv- 
ice most active in Canada, has unfortunately often proceeded in a 
cavalier fashion which has upset and annoyed the Canadians. 
The principal difficulties at present appear to be based on the 
following considerations: 
(a) The Canadian Cabinet's opposition to the stationing of addi- 
tional U.S. troops in Canada in peace-time; 
(6) Fears on the part of External Affairs that Canadian sover- 
eignty might be violated; 
(c) The need of U.S. defense departments for some assurances re- 


garding tenure, versus the announced intention of the government 
not to grant the U.S. any long-term leases for military bases; 





' Drafted by Wight. 
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(a) Lease to the USAF. of part of the R-CA-F. station at Goose 


This project was approved in principle in 1950 and the text of the 
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ly considered. They also indicated that they might require that Ca- 
nadian-manufactured equipment be procured. 
Conclusion 

This information is submitted at this time for your use in case 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff should raise any of these questions with 
you. 

It is thought also that, if you agree, Mr. Acheson might be asked 
to mention in a general way, during his trip to Ottawa, * our hope 
that joint defense problems now being encountered may be solved 
to the mutual! satisfaction of both countries. 

The U.S. Services, particularly the U.S.A-F., have been stimulat- 
ed by the US. Section of the P.J.B_D. to give high-level attention to 
ways of meeting the Canadian objections. In particular, the 
USAF. is giving thought to mutually satisfactory arrangements 
with Canada to solve air defense, command, and operational prob- 
lems. Methods are being actively sought to improve coordination 
and planning between the U.S. and Canadian Services. 

On the political level, it is doubtful that much can be done to 
overcome deep-rooted attitudes in Canadian Cabinet members, par- 
ticularly in view of coming elections next year, and in the light of 
the portents of the US. elections for the Liberal Party in Canada, 
which has been in power for 20 years. Whenever the opportunity 
presents itself, however, high US. officials might emphasize to 
them that the United States has no desire to infringe on Canadian 
sovereignty or legitimate interests and that our concern is motivat- 
ed solely by our wish to build up adequate defenses for the US.- 
Canadian region. 

Officers of BNA and of the U.S. Section, P.J.B.D., will continue 
active consideration of the military problems with Canada and pos- 
sible means of improving cooperation. Mr. G. Hayden Raynor will 
be in Ottawa on November 17 and plans to discuss these matters 
with U.S. Embassy officers and Canadian officials. 





* The trip was scheduled for Nov 21-23 
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Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Perkins) to the Secretary of State ' 


SECRET [Wasumecton,) November 19, 1952. 
Subject: Materia] on Canada 
Problem 

To take full advantage of your visit to Canada November 21-23 
to bring Canadian attitudes, policies and actions into conformity or 
harmony with those of the United States, and to dispel or mollify 
Canadian apprehensions regarding United States action on matters 
of common interest. 

Recommendations 

A. General Attitudes 

It is recommended that, to the extent that the nature of your 
visit permits, you take every opportunity that presents itself to in- 
dicate to Canadian Cabinet Ministers our conviction that there is 
no cause for complacency. It could be observed that fundamentally 
there is no lessened danger of aggression by the Soviets than exist- 
ed in the tense days of the Berlin blockade and the onset of the 
aggression in Korea. (Your speech * has been designed for the same 
purpose.) 

You could add that every NATO partner has got to see how it 
can best contribute to collective security, especially at this time 
when the organization is threatened by the strains experienced by 
Britain and France. The present moment is an opportunity for 
Canada to provide an inspiring example in NATO, thus contribut- 
ing to a confident attitude at the next meeting. 

Based on past experience that direct U. S. approaches on these 
matters can do more harm than good, it is recommended that you 
not raise the Canada-NATO issue frontally but, by private conver- 
sations with Cabinet Ministers, build up a favorable climate for a 
NATO approach. 

B. Bilateral Defense Matters 

If opportunity presents itself, you could express hope that the 
execution of our joint responsibility to defend the North American 
continent can be carried forward without bickering and in an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence. You could note that there seems to 





' Drafted by Avery Peterson 
* Reference w to remarks made before the Canadian Club at Ottawa on Nov 2! 
For the text, see Department of State Bulletin, Dec 1, 1952, p 847 
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be evidence of defects on both sides when recent problems are ex- 
amined—unilateral planning on one side, and hypersensitivity re- 
garding political repercussions on the other; but that we cannot 
allow the joint defense job to become bogged down by such consid- 
erations. You could add that the United States has no desire to put 
one more soldier on Canadian soil than is necessary to discharge 
the job at hand, taking into account the portion of the total defense 
task which Canada is presently in position to handle. You could 
assure them as to Canadian sovereignty—we completely respect it. 

C. St. Lawrence Project 

If the Seaway and Power Project is raised by the Canadians, you 
might express gratification that the two countries seem on their 
way, finally, toward making use of a great natural resource. The 
understanding and cooperative attitude of the President could be 
noted, and also—on the point of the authority of the FPC to name 
the power entity—Mr. Truman’s remark to you on the telephone 
that “God, Himself, couldn’t move the FPC.” It would be well to 
mention that by the terms of the Federal Power Act, a licensee of 
the FPC is not granted immunity from litigation by opponents and 
we would be unwise not to expect litigation, perhaps of long dura- 
tion. 

D. Hoof and Mouth Embargo 

Only if this subject is raised by the Canadians should you express 
confidence that the U.S. Department of Agriculture will not main- 
tain the embargo any longer than necessary; that you believe the 
Canadian livestock industry concurs in the need to control hoof 
and mouth disease and that the embargo is not a protectionist 
device. You might express optimism, in a nebulous way, about re- 
sumption of our meat imports from Canada but not be specific in 
this matter, and certainly not with Minister of Agriculture Gardi- 
ner, whose speeches have done more harm than good. 

Discussion 

General. A few salient points regarding present Canadian atti- 
tudes are provided at Tab A. It is clear that Canadians are becom- 
ing increasingly complacent, introspective and engrossed with in- 
ternal politics. To the extent that Canadian interests on the inter- 
national scene are or could be endangered, there is a concomitant 
endangering United States interests. 

Bilateral Joint Defense Matters. A résumé of difficulties encoun- 
tered with the Canadians in getting approval of either U.S. or US- 
Canadian joint defense projects in Canada is given at Tab B, a 
memorandum to Deputy Undersecretary Matthews. * The Perma- 





* See the memorandum by Perkins dated Nov. 14, supra. 
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nent Joint Board on Defense, Canada and the U'S. is encountering 
heavy going and while the fault is not all the Canadians’, they cer- 
tainly share the blame. 

St. Lawrence Project. You will recall the exchange of letters be- 
tween Prime Minister St. Laurent and President Truman in which 
the Canadians outlined reasons why they considered the 1941 
Seaway Agreement as superseded. The most recent developments 
and the present position of the project is outlined at Tab C.* The 
Canadian Government fears that the St. Lawrence will be an im- 
portant issue in the next election unless steady progress is shown 
in bringing it to fruition. The Government has pressed the Depart- 
ment to have the entity named on the US. side to construct the 
power works, presumably the New York State Power Authority, 
and seems unable to understand that this is beyond the power of 
the Administration since the U.S. entity will be that authorized by 
permit of the Federal Power Commission or—theoretically—au- 
thorized by Congressional action. It is probable that the Canadians 
do not appreciate the extent to which any non-federal entity under- 
taking construction would be exposed to litigation on the part of 
interests opposed to the project. 

Hoof and Mouth Embargo. The greatest caution is required re- 
garding the fact that the Department of Agriculture is taking posi- 
tive steps to lift the embargo imposed last February 25 when hoof 
and mouth disease was confirmed. Premature leakage regarding 
the steps contemplated by the Department of Agriculture could 
upset these plans. The embargo stopped meat and livestock exports 
to the U.S. worth $100-135 million per annum. By internal adjust- 
ments and price support, plus a triangular deal involving the U.K. 
and New Zealand, it has been possible to avoid serious difficulty 
but reopening the U.S. border would be welcomed economically. 
The matter is of political significance and especially so to Minister 
of Agriculture Gardiner, who has been personally criticised for his 
part in coping with the initial outbreak of the disease in Canada. 





* Reference is to a memorandum by Perkins to the Secretary of State, Nov. 1, not 
printed. 
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Tab A 


Memorandum by the Officer in Charge of Commonwealth Affairs 
(Peterson) * 


Canadian Attitudes 

A. International Affairs 

1. The Canadians are almost always with us on the major issues 
in NATO and in the UN (notable recent exception: Korea), in 
GATT, and multilateral trade matters, and in bilateral defense and 
economic collaboration. While they understand in theory the 
nature of the Soviet threat (and know what militant communism 
would do to their social and economic system, which remains based 
on private enterprise with only modest socialistic adjustments of a 
welfare nature), they seem to feel no immediate threat to Canadian 
national interests. 

2. They are enjoying a boom as their country is developed and 
industrialized, which is a cause for pride. They are looking inward, 
very much as this country did in the ’20’s, with little real interest 
in international affairs. 

3. Where the Canadians diverge from us, or oppose us, is chiefly 
in matters of execution, method and timing. The sense of urgency 
prevalent in Washington is not matched in Ottawa nor generally in 
Canada. 

4. A feeling persists that the United States is awkward and hasty 

in its role of leadership in the Free World, inclined to be “trigger 
happy” and lavish in its provision of defense facilities and forces, 
reluctant to take time necessary to plan carefully and thus to econ- 
omize. 
5. The feeling of peril following the attack on Korea has practi- 
cally disappeared in Canada. There is no urgency about prepara- 
tions for any direct attack from Russia. Inevitable delays and frus- 
trations in carrying out their defense program are being accepted 
with equanimity. The Canadians prefer to keep hemispheric de- 
fense in the planning stage rather than follow our lead in actually 
placing forces and facilities in position. 

6. Canada, despite the buoyancy of its economy, does not feel 
that it can match the US. in the liberal or continuing provision of 
unrequited exports to NATO countries or other destinations calcu- 
lated to support the free world. The Canadians, who pride them- 
selves as frugal and pragmatic, want and feel they require pay- 
ment for their staple exports and it is upon this firmly-held convic- 





5 Peterson was also the Department of State member of the U.S. Section, Perma- 
nent Joint Board on Defense, United States-Canada. 
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tion that NATO and U.S. hopes for Canadian economic aid to 
Europe have floundered. It is believed that the Cabinet will main- 
tain its adamant position in the matter of economic aid. 

7. The pressure of food surpluses, as consequence of excellent 
grain crops and the hoof and mouth embargo in the United States 
is not excessive and the agricultural community is a decreasingly 
important segment of the electorate and hense unable to force the 
government to finance food exports. Canada’s share in the Colombo 
Plan is $25 million and Finance Minister Abbott last August stated 
his flat opposition to any increase. 

8. Canada has consistently refused to accept enlarged force com- 
mitments in NATO or speed up deployment. They did accept at 
Lisbon ® an additional $100 million of Mutual Aid support, but this 
was used chiefly to finance transfers of existing arms, built to Brit- 
ish specifications, which are now non-standard in Canada and have 
been extensively shipped overseas for forces of other NATO coun- 
tries. 

9. Conversely, Canada could be attracted to a program of in- 
creased free transfer of milite.y end items to NATO because this 
would satisfy a desire to contribute to mutual security without 
weakening Canada’s economic underpinnings and concurrently 
would support the industrialization of the country and maintain its 
defense production base. 

10. The NATO examining group at Paris is convinced of Canadi- 
an economic capability to provide increased support to NATO. 

11. Canada is not likely to catch up to the average NATO coun- 
try’s mobilization in relation to population because conscription is 
one of the most serious, deep-rooted political issues between French 
and English Canada and in any event, the Canadians argue that 
their ratio of manpower to resources makes it advisable to use its 
resources and that the use of Canadian manpower in forces repre- 
sents a waste. 

12. Three statements made October 23 by Arnold Heeney, Per- 
manent Representative of Canada to NAC, in the examination of 
the Canadian response to the NATO Annual Review questionnaire 


are significant: 


(a) “The Government of Canada is not yet LJ ny ay - to give any 
firm re for the expenditure it expects to e in the fiscal year 
1953-1954” (e.g., no comment on defense outlays contemplated 
after March 13, 1953, despite NATO’s urgent need to plan at least 
12 months ahead). 

(6) “On the other hand, there is no disposition to reduce the Ca- 
naiian force commitments.” (Canada’s record is good in fulfilling 





* Reference is to the Ninth Session of the North Atlantic Council at Lisbon, Feb. 
20-25, 1952; for documentation, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 107 ff. 
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its original MC 26/17 commitment but she has refused to take on 
more: e.g., does not consider any part of the unallocated aircraft de- 
ficiency calculated at Lisbon as a Canadian obligation.) 

(c) “In general it may be said that while the Canadian Govern- 
ment will take the necessary action to complete and finance its de- 
clared physical programme, it appears unlikely that the Canadian 
financial appropriation will exceed that for the current year.’ 


13. Political considerations outweigh and over-ride economic con- 
siderations in formulating the Government’s attitude toward de- 
fense projects, whether bilateral or multilateral. The Federal Gov- 
ernment, in power over 17 years, is apprehensive about the coming 
election in view of the landslide in favor of the “outs” in the 
United States and in view of Liberal Party defeats on local issues, 
notably in the Provincial elections of New Brunswick. Taxation, 
prices which are irritatingly high, and the continued impediment 
to dollar exports and consequent dislocation of foreign trade are 
basic election issues. Public criticisms of waste and inefficiency in 
Government operations and expenditures have been chiefly direct- 
ed at the defense program. A continued budgetary surplus is criti- 
cised as inflationary by the Opposition. It is believed that during 
this Canadian election period the Prime Minister will weigh his 
every action in terms of the effect upon the chances of the Liberal 
Party in the election. This, in absence of some international! devel- 
opment which would result in a return of the mid-1950 feeling of 
urgency, probably as a practical matter precludes any possibility of 
an expanded Canadian defense effort or more Canadian troops for 
Korea. 

14. The NATO Central Organization seems not to have made a 
serious effort to bring Canadian productive capacity into its plan- 
ning to the same extent that it has with European countries. 
Canada has some reason to feel she is outside the NATO European 
circle. Some U.S. recommendations designed to correct this are now 
under consideration in SRE (S/AE?}. 

B. Bilateral Affairs 

15. The Canadians examine with care and deliberation every re- 
quest put forward by the United States regarding new or additional 
defense facilities. They are anxious to protect their sovereignty and 
are wary of long-term arrangements and fixed tenures. They con- 
sider Newfoundland compromised its sovereignty in the 99-year 
leases, which was a bitter pill to swallow when Newfoundland 
became a Canadian Province. 





7 NATO Military Committee document, not found in Department of State or 
NATO Sub-Registry files. 
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16. There exists a decided antipathy in Ottawa toward the sta- 
tioning of additional U.S. military forces in Canada during peace 
time, especially when they are posted in populous areas. (The 
Torbay base area at St. John’s, Newfoundland, is a case in point.) 
The attempt to cover up the fact that U.S. forces are in Canada has 
at times involved ludicrous limitations, e.g., requests regarding the 
location of office space and the wearing of civilian attire rather 
than uniforms. 

17. U.S. military forces have been circumspect and correct in 
Canada, are welcomed locally—especially in Newfoundland where 
there is an appreciable degree of support to the economy as result 
of defense expenditures. 

18. Canadians are sensitive to bilateral pressures from the 
United States and resent and will reject dictation. Canadians have 
scant sympathy for problems with Congress and requests for Cana- 
dian action to ease Congressional problems carry little weight. 
There is justification, however, in the U.S. pointing out that 
through Marshall Plan ; rchases and off-shore procurement we 
have materially supported the Canadian economy and it is only eq- 
uitable that Canada should aid the U.K. in any crisis; and that 
their hard-headed business attitude must give way when national 
security is jeopardized. 

19. While there no longer exis *s much fear that enlarged North- 
South economic interchange is a forerunner of political domination 
(which was the issue in the Reciprocity question in 1911), there is a 
latent uneasiness about the extent to which US. capital is joining 
in the recent development of Canada. The idea seems to be that 
Wall Street is muscling in on the Canadians’ birthright and they 
will be left as “hewers of wood’. There is, for example, some criti- 
cism of the St. Lawrence Waterway as permitting Labrador iron 
ore to move to the States. “Why not use it here?’’ is a common atti- 
tude, especially among those moderately educated in economics but 
whose opinions, as entrepreneurs and managers, are held in re- 
spect by the rank and file. 
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No. 956 
742.5/ 12-2252 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
British Commonwealth and Northern European Affairs (Raynor) * 


SECRET [Wasuincton,] December 22, 1952. 
Subject: Bilateral US-Canadian Defense Problems 


Participants: Mr. R.A. MacKay, Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for External Affairs 
Mr. H. Raynor, Director, BNA 


On Thursday morning (November 20) Mr. Bliss and I met with 
Mr. MacKay. Several members of his staff were present. I said I 
was sure he would admit as I did frankly that neither side at 
present was entirely satisfied with the way things were going in 
the field of defense collaboration between our two countries. I said 
that one major purpose of my trip to Ottawa was to attempt to get 
firsthand from him and other Canadians their point of view on this 
problem and what might be troubling them about it. We talked for 
some time. As a result of this conversation I got the impression 
that the major issue troubling the Canadians is what they regard 
as lack of sufficiently early and complete consultation on upcoming 
projects. What they really want and what I believe may be neces- 
sary to improve the situation is the establishment on some regular 
basis of a form of joint planning. They admitted there were difficul- 
ties in view of our decentralization of planning and their central- 
ization in Ottawa. They also agreed that there was a problem as to 
the proper level on which this could be done. They said, for in- 
stance, they knew certain things were mentioned by opposite num- 
bers of the two services at fairly low levels but that too often this 
type of consultation was completely ineffective because not only did 
it not get to External Affairs but didn’t reach the top side of the 
Canadian military establishment. 

Command is a secondary problem which while susceptible to de- 
velopment I feel it was not as fundamental a problem on the Cana- 
dian side as the question of joint planning. 

Mr. MacKay and others stressed the Canadian feeling against ad- 
ditional US troops being stationed at or near populated areas such 
as St. John’s, Newfoundland. They mentioned the same point ap- 
plied to one suggested station of the new supplemental radar chain. 

During the course of the conversation Mr. MacKay produced a 
small-size wall map of Canada with pins placed on it at every spot 





' The meeting took place in Ottawa. 
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where U.S. troops were now stationed. The pins made an impres- 
sive showing. 

I have mentioned the importance which I believe the Canadians 
attach to joint planning. In addition, my general impression reaf- 
firmed my previous view that while the Canadians are prepared to 
continue to cooperate on vital questions they are going to insist 
upon a convincing demonstration on our part as to importance. My 
feeling was reenforced that to meet this general problem we need 
not only to work out something on joint planning but we should 
carefully screen all proposed Canadian requirements and not put 
up to the Canadians the less vital ones on the theory that to do so 
may prejudice our chances of securing rights which may be of the 
greatest importance. 





No. 957 
611.42/11-2452 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Secretary of State 


SECRET Ortrawa, November 22, 1952. 


At twelve o'clock today, Ambassador Woodward and I met, on 
the invitation of the Prime Minister, with the Prime Minister and 
the Cabinet in the Cabinet Room. 

The Prime Minister opened the meeting with some gracious 
words of welcome, and spoke of the many years in which he had 
worked with President Truman and with me in our common inter- 
ests. He referred first of all to matters of primary concern of the 
United States and Canada, referring to the St. Lawrence and to 
trade relations. He spoke of the great importance to Canada of 
going forward with the St. Lawrence development, and of main- 
taining and expanding their trade relations with the United States. 
He hoped and believed that the change of administration in the 
United States would not affect these matters. He said that tempo- 
rary differences would not affect our pursuing fundamentally 
mutual interests, but that if we adopted, over a long range, basical- 
ly different policies, he would be apprehensive. In regard to world 
policies, he again referred to our pursuing, as in the past, future 
closely parallel courses. 

After hoping that in private life | would not be a stranger to my 
friends in Canada, he asked me if I had any matters that I would 
like to mention to the Cabinet. 
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After expressing my pleasure at the honor which they had con- 
ferred upon me in asking me to meet with the Cabinet, | referred 
to the matters specifically mentioned by the Prime Minister. 

I said that the President had appreciated deeply the understand- 
ing patience which the Canadian Government had shown during 
our long efforts to have the St. Lawrence Waterway Agreement ap- 
proved by the Congress. I said, as the President said to the Prime 
Minister, that I believed that such approval was highly unlikely, 
and that Canada was entitled to proceed by itself with the develop- 
ment of the Waterway, and jointly with the State of New York in 
the power development. He hoped that these matters could be put 
into final shape before the end of his Administration, but this de- 
pended upon proceedings before an independent agency, the course 
of which he could not predict. I said that I felt, although I had no 
knowledge of the subject, that the incoming Administration would 
also proceed sympathetically with Canada in this matter and I saw 
no reason for apprehension. 

In regard to trade between the countries, I did not take a pessi- 
mistic view. It was proved that during the past twenty years the 
efforts of Democratic Administrations to liberalize our trade poli- 
cies from time to time met opposition from the Republican side, al- 
though I thought the broad principles of the Trade Agreements Act 
had strong bipartisan support. I believed that the new Administra- 
tion, when confronted with the responsibilities of power, would see 
the necessity of bringing its economic and commercial policies into 
coordination with the necessities of our common military effort, 
not only with Canada but through our Atlantic Community. 

I then said that I should like to mention one or two other mat- 
ters of current concern to me. The first related to developments in 
the United Nations which were illustrated by the current problems 
before it. I said that the emergence of voting blocks in the General 
Assembly had not been foreseen by the framers of the Charter. We 
had two recognizable voting blocs—the Latin American bloc and 
the Arab-Asian bloc. Together, if they were solid, they could 
muster thirty-three out of sixty votes. They were, of course, not 
always solid, but they represented a very large group of votes 
which strongly influenced proceedings in the General Assembly. I 
pointed out that the Charter was founded on two objectives. One of 
these I thought was a dominant one. The first, and dominant one, 
was the objective of collective security. The other important, 
though less important, was the objective of social, economic and po- 
litica! advancement. 

It should be noted that this large block of votes contributed little 
or nothing to the first objective. It was primarily conce:ned with 
the second, to which should be added an undercurrent of resent- 
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ment arising out of past colonial relationships and economic exploi- 


The second quality of this bloc of votes was that in the precise 
meaning of the word, it was irresponsible. The word was not used 


pon others. In this sense, they would not be responsible for 
did, whereas others would be responsible. | illustrated 
point by referring to the North African and South African 
issues, pointing out that the resolutions were introduced not in the 
belief that the General Assembly could or would resolve the mat- 
ters referred to, but from the ge:::ral propaganda effect which 
came from stirring up these issues. I pointed out also that these 
propaganda effects had a counterproductive effect upon the princi- 
pal objective. The United Nations is carried by other countries in 
their creation of collective security. 
I then said that I should like to illustrate this point again in 
regard to the Korean resolution. ' Here was an undertaking which 


agreed upon a resolution which, in the judgment of those primarily 
responsible, would contribute most to the bringing about of an ar- 
mistice, whether now or later, under terms acceptable to the 
achievement of the whole purpose undertaken. It would seem to 
me normally that those carrying the great burden of responsibility 
would be expected to have * = principal voice in determining what 
should be done. At least, their opinions should have great weight. 
However, this did not appear to be the case. There was a tendency 
now to accept the ieadership of India, which had contributed noth- 
ing to the undertaking and would assume no responsibility for the 
result of its actions. I said that, in a word, what the Indians wished 
to do was to bring about an armistice by resolving the prisoner 
question through exchanging some prisoners now and leaving 
others to be disposed of by indefinite and ill-conceived procedures, 
to my judgment, which, brought doubt upon the whole principle 
that force should not be used. Those in charge of military effort, 
who bore the full responsibility for any misjudgment, believed that 
it was far too dangerous to leave this explosive question unsettled, 
to remove all air pressure upon the Communists and run the risk 





' The reference is probably to a draft resolution introduced in the General Assem- 
bly by Acheson on behalf of the United States and 20 other governments. The text, 
U.N. doc. A/C.1/725 dated Oct. 24, is printed in Department of State Bulletin, Nov. 
3, 1952, p. 680. For documentation on this resoluticn and related developments on 
the disputed repatriation of prisoners of war in Korea, see vol. xv, Part 1, pp. 563 ff. 
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of a resumption of hostilities due to a failure to abide by impossible 
ly most disadvantageous to us. 

This raised two questions: One, whether the judgment of those 
responsible was right, and secondly, whether others not responsible 
were justified in substituting their judgment for those who were re- 
sponsible. It seemed to me that the latter was the question of pri- 
mary importance. I did not believe that those who were encourag- 
ing and supporting the Indian effort really understood the full con- 
sequences of what they were doing, and I felt that if their actions 
were continued to the point of a sharp break between those who 
were carrying the main brunt of the effort and those who were not, 
the gravest results would flow both to the United Nations and io 
the whole future of collective security. 

I then spoke of the grave problems now confronting NATO, 
pointing out that in May there was a great and buoyant momen- 
tum toward the integration of Germany into Western Europe, also 
growing in unity. The Schuman Plan, the E.D.C. Treaty, the Treaty 
with Germany, the plans laid at Lisbon, plans laid for other politi- 
cal countries looking toward greater unification, all opened up a 
vista of hope and promise which could enlist the enthusiasm of Eu- 
ropean youth. All of this seemed to me to be now changed. The mo- 
mentum had been lost or retrograded momentum was taking place. 
Rapprochement between France and Germany seemed more remote 
than ever. Our plans for European defense had been checked, and 
instead there was a growing uneasiness at the effort involved. I 
was full of foreboding about the future. I realized that the Ameri- 
can election had deprived this Government for many months of an 
assured voice. It might be some months still before this Govern- 
ment could again speak with assurance. I wondered whether now 
was not the time for the Canadian Government, which I was sure 
had the same basic concerns and aspirations, to take a more vigor- 
ous and leading role. Such a role could not depend upon words 
alone, but upon the force of example. If Canada could come for- 
ward with a vigorous defense production program, linked with the 
idea of mutual aid, it could speak with real authority in urging the 
other countries to move forward with determination and courage. I 
asked that this matter be given deep thought, for we were in a 

I again expressed my appreciation at the more than kind recep- 
tion which I had had in Ottawa, and specifically by the Cabinet, 
and after a few closing words by the Prime Minister, the meeting 
ended. 
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S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351. NSC 135 Sores 
Report to the National Security Council by the Acting Executive 
Secretary of the Council (Gleason) ' 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, (December 31, 1952) 
NSC 139 


STATEMENT oF Pouicy ON AN EarLy WaRninc System 


The significant advances in mass destruction weapons and their 
iers, and the possession Saee See eS See ae 
Soviet Union, constitute a growing threat to the United 
Without detracting from the necessity of continuing to build up re 
liatory striking power, this developing threat lends increasing ur- 
gency to our efforts to strengthen our capabilities for continental 
defense. 
The estimated time scale on which the U.S.S.R. may possess suf- 
ficient nuclear weapons to deliver heavily destructi ttacks 
inst the United States indicates that we should plan to have an 
effective system of air, sea, and land defenses ready no later than 
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The Department of Defense wil] undertake the task of develop- 
million dollars of Department of Defense funds for the present 
fiscal year have been made available for initial phases of this work, 
including accelerating the development of necessary equipment, 
and the establishment of several test stations in the Far North. 
Seventy-five million dollars are being included in the budget for 
the fiscal year 1954 to carry forward the early warning program. 
These sums should not be regarded as a limitation on the rate of 
progress of this work. The establishment of this early warning 
system should go forward as rapidly as the necessary planning, 





611 42321 12-3182 Telegram 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Canada ' 
CONFIDENTIAL Wasuincton, December 31, 1952—5-51 p. m. 
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Tito’s remarks and motives had been misunderstood. Tito had not 
intended to exert pressure on the US or the West generally. On the 
contrary, Tito, conscious of the importance of Yugoslav-US and the 
Western relationships, had endeavored to emphasize the necessity 
for close political cooperation between Yugoslavia and the West. In 
regard to Italy, Ambassador Popovic continued that Yugoslavia 
was well aware of the issues between the two countries and is con- 
vinced of the importance of defense arrangements in southeast 
Europe in the face of the threat of Soviet aggression. Without spe- 
cifically mentioning Trieste, he said that Yugoslavia had made 
many offers to settle the problem, which had not been met by the 
Italians. Referring to the mention of Italy’s membership in NATO, 
he felt that reference to Italy's NATO relationship in the context 
of this presentation risked arousing suspicions concerning the 
nature of NATO aims, which would be unhealthful in present cir- 
cumstances. Yugoslavia, he said, is fully prepared to assume its re- 
sponsibilities in regard to the defense of Southeastern Europe and 
is, in fact, working hard in that direction, actually limiting the 
amount of subsistence available to her people in an effort to divert 
resources to her defense establishment. He hoped that Yugoslavia 
could be regarded as an ally in our joint defense effort and would 
be treated as such in discussions involving political problems in the 
area. Yugoslavia continues to regard the best means of solution as 
direct negotiations with Italy and Tito has reaffirmed Yugoslavia’s 
attitude to that effect, as reported in the press today. 

In conclusion, the Ambassador inquired whether it would not be 
possible for Ambassador Allen in Belgrade not to make the presen- 
tation to Marshal Tito in the manner we had done here, but rather 
to separate the announcement of additional economic assistance 
and the discussion of political matters by several days. He was in- 
formed that Ambassador Allen was believed to be seeing Tito at ap- 
proximately the same time as our conversation here and that 
while, as indicated above, he might not make an identical presenta- 
tion, his remarks would closely parallel those I had read him. 

In parting, I again said that this presentation was not being 
made the subject of an official communication to him or his Gov- 
ernment but rather one for discussion between us and added that if 
he should wish to continue the discussion at a later date I would be 
glad to do so. 
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No. 668 
766 5 MSP 1-553 


The Embassy in Yugoslavia to the Government of Yugoslavia‘ 


SECRET [BecGrape, January 7, 1953.) 
Arpe-MEMOoIRE 


The Yugoslav Government will recall that upon the occasion of 
his last call on the Under Secretary on November 19,? the Yugo- 
slav Ambassador described the grievous impact upon the economy 
of Yugoslavia of the recent drought and propounded the need for 
United States assistance. At that time the Ambassador was in- 
formed that the United States Government was aware of the seri- 
ousness of the situation and was giving it earnest consideration. 

As the Yugoslav Government knows, in the past when resources 
have been available the United States has consistently aided 
friendly peoples who through no fault of their own have suffered 
economic or other severe hardships due to exigencies of weather, 
disease, or war. This United States policy has had its applicability 
to the peoples of Yugoslavia in the UNRRA and 1950 food aid pro- 
grams as well as the tripartite program of assistance. 

In accordance with these humanitarian traditions, the United 
States Government has now been able to arrange for the repro- 
gramming of mutual security*® funds so as to grant to the Yugoslav 
Government as extraordinary drought assistance the sum of $20 
million. 

United States experts have thoroughly studied the situation with 
officials of the Yugoslav Government and believe that the Yugoslav 
Government should be able with this additional assistance of $20 
million to cope with the emergency. It is understood that estimates 
and judgments of what the Yugoslav Government might be expect- 
ed to be able to do in this respect can be made available in detail to 
the appropriate Yugoslav authorities by MSA representatives in 
Belgrade. It should be emphasized that these views do not consti- 
tute economic conditions to the additional grant but are simply 
technical suggestions which it is hoped will prove helpful. 

As the Yugoslav Government knows, neither in respect to the 
Yugoslav Government nor any other government, has the United 





'Transmitted in telegram 842 to Belgrade, Jan. 5, and amended by telegrams 845 
and 847, Jan. 6. (Both in 768.5 MSP/1-653) The amendments are indicated in foot- 
notes below. 

*See Document 660. 

*The original text here read “economic aid.” The Department of State in telegram 
847 requested the Embassy to substitute “mutual security” for “economic aid.” 
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States endeavored to impose political conditions* to any aid which 
it has extended—military, economic or financial. The countries of 
Western Europe can testify to this in connection with the Marshall 
Plan aid and mutual defense assistance. The Yugoslav Government 
itself knows from its own experience that this has been the fact in 
connection with the various aid programs which have been ex- 
tended to Yugoslavia. 

Notwithstanding this broad policy, which the United States has 
followed in the past and continues to follow, the United States Gov- 
ernment feels impelled to call to the attention of the Yugoslav Gov- 
ernment certain factors which are making it increasingly difficult 
for this Government to pursue its policy of developing mutual coop- 
eration® with Yugoslavia. 

The United States Government wishes to refer in the foregoing 
connection to the frequency with which in recent public utterances 
various high Yugoslav officials have adversely criticized United 
States policy toward their country and by so doing have in effect 
attempted to exert political pressure on the United States Govern- 
ment to alter these policies, particularly in the economic sphere. 
For example, Marshal Tito in recent speeches implied that Yugo- 
slavia was getting no help from the United States in its current 
economic difficulties and indicated that, faced with this attitude, 
there was “another outcome” for Yugoslav policy. Such public mis- 
interpretation of United States motives and actions is gravely prej- 
udicial to the development of that mutual understanding which the 
United States Government desires. This tone, which presents a 
sharp contrast to the attitude of the United States Government in 
carefully refraining from attaching political strings to its economic 
assistance to Yugoslavia, was being sounded at the very time this 
government was moving toward its decision to grant additional 
drought aid to Yugoslavia and was in the midst of making the diffi- 
cult financial rearrangements necessary to provide funds for this 
purpose. 

As the Yugoslav Government knows, one of the fundamental 
convictions of the United States Government is the necessity to 
create a strong collective security system against Soviet aggression 
in all parts of the world including, of course, southeastern Europe. 
In this area an indispensable link in the establishment of such a 
system is an Italian-Yugoslav rapprochement and the United States 
has, therefore, a profound and direct interest in furthering the de- 





*The original text here read “has the United States endeavored to exert pressure 
or to impose political conditions.’ The Department of State in telegram ®45 request- 
ed the Embassy to delete the phrase “to exert pressure or.” 

*The original text here read “closer relation.” The Department of State in tele- 
gram 847 requested the Embassy to substitute at this point “mutual cooperation.” 
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velopment of friendly relations between Yugoslavia and Italy 
which it has repeatedly manifested. 

For this reason, the United States Government is experiencing 
increasing concern over the growing friction between Yugoslavia 
and Italy, its ally in NATO, which has recently become so appar- 
ent. In illustration of the bitter feelings which have developed be- 
tween the two countries, it is necessary only to turn to the failure 
to reach a satisfactory solution of the Trieste problem, and various 
inflammatory statements by Yugoslav officials concerning Italy.* 

It is not intended to pass judgment on the merits of these issues. 
It is the fact, however, that they have resulted in the deterioration 
of Italian-Yugoslav relations to their present low point and have 
worked to place the United States in a position vis-a-vis its Italian 
ally and the other members of NATO which it is impossible to 
ignore. 

The United States Government has sincerely endeavored to im- 
prove relations with Yugoslavia and will continue to do so. While 
the United States Government does not agree with many of the 
policies and actions of the Yugoslav Government, it has gone on 
the assumption that the fundamental interests of the two countries 
are parallel, particularly when both the United States and the rest 
of the world are under the shadow of the Soviet threat. Coopera- 
tion between the United States and Yugoslavia to be successful 
must be extended by both sides in a mutual spirit of understand- 
ing. It cannot be a one way street. The emergency drought aid 
which the United States Government is now extending to Yugo- 
slavia has been made available in this spirit. 

It is the intention of the United States Government to keep the 
foregoing expression of its views secret and it will not discuss them 
with any other government. 





*The original text here read “a satisfactory solution of the Trieste problem, vari- 
ous inflammatory statements by Yugoslav officials concerning Italian irredentism, 
and most recently the seizure by Yugoslav authorities of a number of Italian fishing 
vessels.’ The Department of State in telegram 845 requested the Embassy to change 
this portion as printed here 





YUGOSLAVIA 


No. 669 


786.5 MSP 1-458 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Allen) to the Department of State 


SECRET PRIORITY BetGrape, January 8, 1953—3 p. m. 


934. Embtel 929.' I began with Tito last evening by telling him 
that I had some pleasant and unpleasant things to say, adding that 
I knew him to be a man who could take it as well as dish it out and 
would let him have it straight. He nodded approval. 

I traced the history of the request for supplemental aid leading 
up to our decision and reasons which had prompted us to grant his 
government 20 million dollars at this time. He expressed lively ap- 
preciation and, although he did not comment on the amount, it was 
evident he was pleased. 

Tito listened most attentively as I slowly read to him the aide- 
mémoire in English? which was translated word for word by his in- 
terpreter, breaking in from time to time with explanations and ex- 
clamations. When I read passage about “recent public utterances of 
various high officials,’ he explained “You don’t mean the others. 
You mean me.” I said “yes.” 

Tito seemed really astonished at the latter part of sentence ac- 
cusing him of exerting political pressure on the United States and 
observed: “That would have been a very foolish thing to do.” He 
then said that the American press and particularly the New York 
Times had both misread and misinterpreted his speech at Smeder- 
evska Palanka* and wished to comment at length on this when I 
had finished. 

During passage about Italy he was largely silent, breaking in 
only once to say that if he and other officials had recently publicly 
attacked Italy, attacks on Yuogoslavia were a daily pastime for 
Italian officials and Italian press. 

Tito followed with particular interest next to last paragraph 
aide-mémoire and agreed heartily that fundamental interest of two 
countries were parallel with particular reference to Soviet threat 
and said “I don’t expect you will approve all our policies nor do you 
expect me to approve all yours. | believe you do, however, approve 
our policy of increasing our military potential against Soviet ag- 
gression. So long as you approve that, I am satisfied.” 





‘Telegram 929, Jan. 7, reported that Allen, accompanied by Wallner, had called 
on Tito at 6 pm. that day and had read to him the aide-mémoire. It very briefly 
summarized the substance of their conversation and indicated that a full report 
would be cabled the following day. (768.5 MSP/ 1-753) 


Supra 
*Reference is to Tito's comments at Smederevska Palanka on Dec 16 
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After I had finished reading the aide-mémoire, Tito began to ex- 
plain his speech at Smederevska Palanka. It would hardly be cor- 
rect to say he ate crow, since he began by saying that he was not 
taking back a word he had said, but length and detail of his expla- 
nation, which was less convincing at times than at others, showed 
that he was well aware that his utterances had been indiscreet and 
badly timed. He said those passages of the speech which had 
aroused greater indignation in United States were, of course, not 
directed against policies of United States Government particularly 
in its overseas aid policy. Italy had been principal target because 
Yugoslav Government and people had been profoundly disturbed 
by actions of Italy in attempting to prevent United States from 
continuing economic and military aid to a neighbor whose geo- 
graphical position made it first bulwark of Italy’s defense. It had 
been necessary for internal reasons to strike out hard at this and 
at the same time to warn his people that if Italy’s machinations 
were successful and aid was not received, Yugoslavia would never- 
theless survive. He said this was meaning of controversial phrase 
“other way out.” He had in mind, when using this expression, 
whole series of measures which he had drawn up but which he did 
not wish at that time to announce in detail, for adjusting his coun- 
try’s economy to surmount effects of drought in absence of foreign 
aid. They would have included certain reductions in armed forces, 
all-around belt tightening on part of the “entire population” and 
other economic measures (which I understood to mean reimposition 
of rationing). Obviously there was no need to go into these meas- 
ures in detail at that time but he had felt that note of warning 
must be sounded. Therefore the “other way out” was not fully ex- 
plained. Nevertheless, he had been astonished to read that in some 
quarters, it had even been interpreted to imply desire to seek help 
from Russia. He had made specific disclaimer in immediately fol- 
lowing sentence and he felt such misinterpretation could only be 
deliberate. He had been equally disturbed to see the phrase inter- 
preted as indicating threat to return to isolationism and neutral- 
ism. He said those concepts were abhorrent both to him and to his 
people. He very earnestly repeated that he wished to take this oc- 
casion to state solemnly not only that he would not even if he 
could return to Cominform fold but that also any form of neutral- 
ism or isolation was a practical and moral impossibility for his 
people. 

Tito went on to say that he had welcomed this frank exchange of 
views because he wanted nothing more than to see continued im- 
provement of United States-Yugoslav relations and that this had 
been most helpful. He said happy occasion of our having granted 
additional drought aid called for public expression of appreciation 
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and forthcoming session of Parliament seemed especially timely. 
Kardelj, he thought, would bring this out in his address on foreign 
affairs. I said I thought occasion called for his doing this himself 
and that that was necessary to clear up misunderstandings. He 
said program of session did not call for speech by him but he could 
issue public statement. I retorted lightly that I anticipated that he 
might be called on to make an acceptance speech during session 
(this allusion to his expected elevation to presidency amused him 
greatly. He replied, with hearty laugh, that election was for Skup- 
stina to decide), he indicated that it would be helpful if in express- 
ing his government's gratification for the additional aid he could 
refer to our statements that no political strings were attached. I 
pointed out that this was included in statement I had read to him. 
Comment: | believe conversation was salutary and clarified at- 
mosphere. Perhaps most significant statement by Tito was his em- 
phatic stand against neutralism. Other subjects covered will be re- 
ported in separate telegrams.* 
Department please repeat other missions as desired. 
ALLEN 





*The part of their conversation in which they discussed security arrangements be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the West is reported in telegram 935 from Belgrade, infra 
Their brief discussion of the Trieste issue is reported in telegram 937 from Belgrade, 
Jan. 9. (750G .0221/1-953) 


No. 670 
76% 5/1 853 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Allen) to the Department of State' 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, January 8, 1953—7 p. m. 


935. No distribution outside Department. Following my state- 
ment to Tito yesterday that US wished to create collective security 
system against Soviet aggression in all parts of world, Tito re- 
marked that General Handy had indicated that broadest basis on 
which he was authorized to discuss joint strategic planning with 
Yugoslavia was assumption that Yugoslavia would become another 
Korea in case of attack. Tito said this had made a most unhappy 
impression on Yugoslavs and that officials who knew about it were 
still dismayed over it. Tito expressed again his confidence that 
attack on Yugoslavia would lead sooner or later to general war but 





'Repeated for information to London, Paris (for Reinhardt), Frankfurt (for 
Handy), Athens, Ankara, Rome (for Unger) eyes only for Chiefs of Mission and 
senior military attachés. 
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said that as long as Western powers were unwilling to go any fur- 
ther than General Handy had been permitted to go, he had felt if 
necessary to prepare Yugoslav public for fact that they might have 
to depend principally on their own manpower and resources in case 
of attack. His only recent public speech is on this subject. 

I referred to talk with Kardelj in this regard (Embtel 873 Decem- 
ber 207) and said I thought basic problem of Yugoslavian relations 
with West was precisely this question of collective security and 
that chief stumbling-block to real progress in this regard was bad 
Yugoslav-Italian relations, primarily due to quarrel over Trieste. 
Hence Trieste solution was principal objective to be obtained before 
wider political decisions could be reached. 

Comment: Tito’s remarks are further evidence that Yugoslavs are 
deeply concerned over lack of definite security arrangements with 
West 

ALLEN 





*See footnote 2, Document 663 


No. 671 
“* 5 MSP 1-)058 Telegrar 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Alien) to the Department of State’ 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, January 10, 1953—7 p. m. 
954. For Harriman. Summary requested Depcirtel 722? follows: 


l. Political. 


MSP in Yugoslavia is directed towards increasing defense poten- 
tial of Yugoslavia in event Cominform aggression, assuring active 
Yugoslav participation in maintaining the Balkan defense link be- 
tween Italy and Greece, and encouraging general westward orienta- 
tion of Tito regime. Our economic and military aid has enabled sig- 
nificant progress to be made towards achievement of these goals 
during the second six months of 1952. Our realistic policy, based on 
calculated risk, appears to be paying off. Tito and his top leaders 
succeeded, during Yugoslav Communist Party congress in Novem- 
ber, in carrying their followers considerably further toward goal of 
orienting Yugoslav foreign policy westward, and in overcoming pre- 
viously stated antipathy to the concept of regional pacts. 





‘Repeated for information to Paris for SRE 
*Not found in Department of State files 
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Military discussions with Greece and Turkey have advanced sub- 
stantially as far as they can go in the absence of government level 
commitments. These military developments are one phase of strik- 
ing improvement in over-all Yugoslav-Greek and Yugoslav Turkish 
relations. Similar improvement, without military aspect, has oc- 
curred in Yugoslav-Turkish relations. On negative side, Yugoslav- 
Italian relations have deteriorated. Two chief causes for this have 
been Yugoslav belief that Italy has been trying to persuade us to 
discontinue economic and military assistance to Yugoslavia, and 
unresolved Trieste problem. The western anchor of the Balkan de- 
fense line is therefore still not secured. 

MSP has fortified Yugoslav will to resist Cominform aggression 
by supplying needed equipment and supplies (see below). But more 
important, they no longer believe they will be standing alone in a 
future conflict. Visits of American military leaders and especially 
General Handy have been important morale factors among popula- 
tion, even though Yugoslav Government officials were disappointed 
with results of talks 

Internally, regime proclaims its Marxist orthodoxy. Publicly ab- 
juring bureaucracy and police methods, Yugoslav officials have pro- 
claimed education and propaganda methods for achievement “pure 
communism”. These developments, together with economic and ad- 
ministrative decentralization, have resulted in less tension and 
fear, but inefficiency of authoritarian Communist state remains. 
Outcome of regime's efforts to gain increased popular support is 
still far from clear, particularly in view of religious question, high- 
lighted by severance relations with Vatican. However, there is pop- 
ular belief that reduction of repressive measures and amelioration 
of conditions have their origin in American economic and military 
assistance. 


Il. Economic. 


Economic aid to Yugoslavia during period July-December 1952 
($50 million exclusive of $20 million supplemental aid) is being di- 
rected toward strong military establishment capable of withstand- 
ing Cominform aggression and toward development of an economy 
sufficiently productive to support it. This program has enabled 
Yugoslav Government (a) to support, at necessary levels, its mili- 
tary establishment, and (b) with supplemental aid, now approved, 
to meet minimum economic requirements following 1952 drought. 

Severe impact drought not only wiped out expected achievements 
balance payments position but necessitated unusual food import 
program. If drought impact had not been relieved by supplemental 
aid, Yugoslav Government would have been required divert funds 
earmarked for defense and defense-support production to food im- 
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ports. Resultant defense weakening, unemployment, and injury to 
national morale would have been serious threat to US objectives in 
Yugoslavia. 

Consequently, Embassy Mission recommended additional grant 
$20 million sufficient meet approximately 50 percent extraordinary 
food deficit in balance payments position. Yugoslavia will have to 
absorb balance of deficit by curtailing investments and imports, ex- 
panding exports, and use short-term credits, if possible while re- 
taining liberalization internal economy reflected in discontinuance 
forced grain collections and other restrictive controls. 

Recent actions by Yugoslav Government have resulted in decen- 
tralization national government administration to component re- 
publics, local government, and individual enterprises. Problems 
production, pricing, marketing, and investment now largely han- 
died locally within broad policies established federal government. 

While ultimate effect decentralization on economic affairs uncer- 
tain, there are two immediately discernable trends. On favorable 
side, competition being introduced between individual enterprises 
and financing plant investment plans are responsibility local enter- 
prises as to use funds, interest and principal repayment. Invest- 
ment priorities and credit controls, determined by federal agencies. 
On unfavorable side, this procedure introduces for first time east- 
west trade problems, as local enterprises, looking for favorable for- 
eign exchange, less likely exercise required concern ultimate con- 
sumer. Recent government action promises effective resolution this 
problem. 

Current OSP program still in planning stage. Yugoslav Govern- 
ment now preparing bids on ammunition (75 and 105 mm.). Possi- 
bility including Yugoslav shipbuilding capacity FY 1954 program 
being studied. In addition to usual question of “price, quality and 
delivery date” strategical considerations must be taken into ac- 
count. 

Recent Yugoslav Government/Mission discussions indicate grad- 
ual improvement in Yugoslav Government willingness provide 
more detailed information, discuss fully matters mutual concern, 
and utilize TA potential more effectively. 

Two major problems are faced. First is long-term cost supporting 
defense establishment currently planned. Second i« cost Yugoslav 
Government debt service to creditor nations during next two years. 


IIL. Military. 

The military equipment thus far received in Yugoslavia has 
strengthened the armed forces thus enabling them to better resist 
Cominform aggression. 
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The forces in the JCS force basis establishment for Yugoslavia 
for each service are in general already in being or planned for acti- 
vation. The equipping of selected units of this force is the objective 
of the military aid program for Yugoslavia and is progressing satis- 
factorily. 

In general the necessary facilities for utilization of and training 
with US equipment are adequate in this country. Maintenance fa- 
cilities leave much to be desired. 

Yugoslavs are utilizing to the best of their ability military end- 
items programmed. Unfamiliarity with technical equipment, lack 
of technical knowledge and a reluctance on the part of the Yugo- 
slav Government to utilize technical assistance from the outside 
have retarded the effective utilization of other than the simpler 
items being received. 

Continued reluctance on the part of the Yugoslavs to permit free 
and unrestricted observation of American military aid equipment 
on hand precludes our assurance that all this equipment is being 
properly maintained and utilized as required in US directives per- 
taining to military aid. 

ALLEN 


No. 672 


The OO 2 1658 


The Counselor of Embassy in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Counselor- 
designate of the Department of State (MacArthur) 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, February 16, 1953. 
OFFICIAL- INFORMAL 

Dear Douce: The papers say you are to be Counselor of the De- 
partment, and George Allen, who just returned from Washington, 
reports that this is likely, but that whatever your title you will 
have a good job in the new setup. I see that you took the trip with 
the Secretary and Stassen.' This is to the good all around, and I 
am particularly delighted. 

I have fallen into a world quite strange to me—Balkan, Commu- 
nist, dynamic, conspiratorial and on our side of the fence. | am 
working hard to learn the game and the change of Ambassadors is 
pushing me a little faster than I would have liked. These people 
crossed some sort of a watershed late in the fall and we are exhila- 





"Reference is to the visit to Western by newly-appointed Secretary of 
Dulles and Director for Mutua! Security , Jan. 31-Feb. 8; for documen- 
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rated by the speed of the descent. This irritates a lot of people in 
Washington who seem to take it for granted that they should be 
sliding down our side of the hill—something they fell all over 
themselves to get them to do—and criticize their clothes and their 
manners. Neither is good now and neither will ever meet our 
standards. However, they need us and we need them and they feel 
stranger about being on our side of the hill than they appear. A 
great deal, in a hard-boiled realistic way, remains to be done. They 
are almost ripe for NATO. NATO is far from ripe for them. 

There are several interim steps, first of which would seem to be 
the early resumption of US-UK-French- Yugoslav military conversa- 
tions on as realistic a basis as possible (I know some of the prob- 
lems). All such talks point inevitably to the necessity of Yugoslav- 
Italian military cooperation, which to my mind is next on the must 
list. There is a better feeling on both sides about this than before, 
but both sides need to be pushed, not only by diplomatic action, but 
by constant reiteration of the military facts of life. Trieste, like all 
territorial disputes, is going to be hard to settle and probably can 
be settled only in a larger context. For the moment, what with Ital- 
ian elections etc, the two sides cannot get around a table. Our con- 
tacts with Italians are constant, inside and outside NATO. Let us 
press on with the Yugoslavs in the military sphere in the interim. 
They are working out some of their southern problems with the 
Greeks and Turks, but | understand that what really interests us is 
the I jubljana Gap. 

The above may sound amateurish, but one of my troubles here is 
being kept in the dark about what Washington is thinking. For in- 
stance we have never even seen the Handy Report.? Many tele- 
grams about Trieste never reach us and we have never had one 
word about the Secretary's recent conversations in Rome and 
London (and perhaps Paris) on the subject of Italo-Yugoslav rela- 
tions on which the Italian Legation and the British and French 
Embassies are kept fully posted. I am told that the constant row 
between WE and EE has something to do with this, but if you can 
manage to remedy the blackout I should be grateful 

[Here follow brief personal remarks. | 

Woontr 





*For a summary of the Handy Report, see infra 
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No. 673 


Memorandum by the Chief of Staff, United States Army (Collins) to 
the Secretary of Defense (Wilson)" 


TOP SECRET WasnincrTon, 20 February 1953. 


Subject: Report of Tripartite Exploratory Military Discussions with 
Yugoslavia 


1. Reference is made to the memorandum by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, dated 12 December 1952, subject as above.* The report of the 
Tripartite Military Representative (General Handy, USA) referred 
to therein as the Handy report may be summarized as follows: 


f. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that no time should be lost 
in preparing for additional discussions with the Yugoslavs. The fa- 
vorable atmosphere created by the talks conducted by General 
Handy should be exploited. It is considered that the Military Rep- 
resentatives of the United States, the United Kingdom and j en 
should reconvene without delay to discuss the Handy Report. The 
Military Representatives should then reach agreement as to future 
courses of action to be followed and present these recommendations 
to their respective governments for approval. 

g. The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that the United States must 
maintain the security of the substance of the Tripartite talks as de- 
sired by Yugoslavia. In this regard the Tripartite powers are com- 
mitted to the Governments of Greece, Turkey and Italy (See State 

rtment Cables: Paris 1389, Belgrade 596, Ankara 560, Rome 
1879, Athens 1427*) to provide these countries with such informa- 
tion deriving from the Handy talks as directly concern their na- 
tional interests. After tripartite military and governmental a 
al, and after clearance with the Y av Government, the 
mentioned releases will be made to Greece, Turkey and Italy as ap- 
propriate. 

h. It is considered that the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France should exchange, insofar as practicable, reports con- 

coreing Eener Yugoslav conversations. Accordingly, the Joint Chiefs 
of have directed the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, within the 
limits imposed by existing security regulations, to make available 
to the U.K. and France pertinent reports of prior conversations 
with the Yugoslavs. 





'This memorandum, along with its attachments, was transmitted to Secretary 
Dulles under cover of a brief letter of Feb. 27 from Secretary of Defense Wilson, in 
which Wilson said that he had approved the attached recommendations of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff 

*Decument 662 

*None printed 
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3. In view of the foregoing, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend 
that: 


a. The comments contained in paragraph 2 above be approved as 
the Department of Defense position on the Handy 

b. The mili representatives of the United States, the United 
Ki , and France be reconvened immediately and in light of 
the y Report, develop a recommended Tripartite position for 
further military conversations with the Y vs. To effect this 
meeting, the Joint Chiefs of Staff recommend that the US. Mili- 
tary Representative (Chief of Staff, US. Army) take prompt action 
to reconvene the Tripartite Military Committee to review situa- 
tion and lay future plans. They further recommend that the De- 
partment of State be advised of the action proposed herein. 

c. The draft terms of reference and guidance, contained in the 
Appendix and Annexes “A” and “B” hereto,‘ be approved for use 
by the U.S. Military Representative in taking the action indicated 
in subparagraph b above 


For the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
J. Lawton CoLuns 


No. 674 
Secretary « Memoranda of Comversation tet 64D 199 March 1954 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Barbour) 


SECRET |Wasnincton,} March 2, 1953. 


Subject: United States-Y v Reiations with Regard to Military 
Matters, Trieste, and ic Assistance. 
Participants: The Secretary, 
Mr. Vladimir Popovic, Yugoslav Ambassador, 
Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary, Yugoslav 
Embassy, 
Mr. Walworth Barbour, Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs. 

Ambassador Popovic remarked that the Secretary must have 
been bothered frequently by requests for ambassadors to see him in 
this busy period and the Secretary replied that he was endeavoring 
to spread out his reception of ambassadors in order to fit the visits 
in with his schedule. 

Ambassador Popovic said there were three subjects he wished to 
discuss briefly, namely, military matters, Trieste and economic as- 
sistance. 
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Military 

The Ambassador expressed appreciation for American military 
assistance and the opinion that with such assistance, US and Yugo- 
slav cooperation, as well as Yugoslav cooperation with Greece and 
Turkey, is appreciably strengthening defense against the threat of 
aggression. He noted the conclusion of the Greek-Turkish-Yugoslav 
friendship treaty on February 28 and the fact that military talks in 
connection therewith were also proceeding.' He stated that difficul- 
ties in connection with military assistance are being ironed out be- 
tween the military establishments of the two governments. He 
urged that the US give consideration to including Yugoslavia in 
the offshore procurement program, with particular reference to the 
procurement of small arms ammunition. 

The Secretary remarked that delays in deliveries on military 
items were not confined to Yugoslavia but it is the purpose of the 
new administration to endeavor to overcome such difficulties as 
rapidly as possible. He said that the US welcomes the signature of 
the tripartite treaty, which is a step in the right direction. As to 
off-shore procurement, the Secretary assumed that the military es- 
tablishments of the two governments would consider that matter 
further. 

Trieste 

The Ambassador said he did not wish to expound on the separate 
views of Yugoslavia and Italy on Trieste, but he did wish to note 
that the Yugoslavs felt they have made important concessions in 
an effort to arrive at a satisfactory solution and that in their view 
the Italians have been intransigent. He appreciated that the Ital- 
ians would no doubt tell the Secretary the contrary. He asked 
whether the Secretary could say anything as to the US position in 
regard to Trieste. The Secretary replied that he was not in a posi- 
tion to set forth the US views in this matter today, that the US 
still had the matter under consideration. The Ambassador made 
the point that he hoped Italy would not be able to use the pressure 
of her NATO membership, in contrast to the non-membership of 
Yugoslavia, in achieving Italian gains. 

The Ambassador further noted that the Italian attitude of reli- 
ance on the March 20, 1948 Declaration? as a point of departure 





‘For documentation regarding the signing in Ankara of a Friendship Pact be- 
tween Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia, Feb. 28, 1953, and the subsequent military 
talks between the three governments, see Documents 328 ff. 

*For documentation regarding the announcement by France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States, Mar. 20, 1948, that they favored giving Italy control 
over the entire Free Territory of Trieste, see Foreign Relations, 1948, vol. m, pp. 502 
ff. 
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toward a settlement and as a device by which to claim Yugoslav 
territory is unrealistic and the Yugoslavs could never agree to a 
settlement on that basis. The Secretary said that Yugoslavia would 
not be asked to accept a settlement on the basis of the tripartite 
declaration. He emphasized that the US regards the settlement of 
the Trieste problem as of importance but noted that it is a relative- 
ly minor part of broader and more fundamental problems. He said 
that Prime Minister De Gasperi had talked about Trieste when he 
was in Rome but that he had declined to discuss the matter as he 
was not in Rome for that purpose.* The Secretary reiterated that 
the matter is still under consideration by this Government. 


Economic Assistance 


Ambassador Popovic referred to the recent drought in Yugoslav- 
ia, which is the second major drought Yugoslavia has suffered since 
the war, and, while noting that US economic assistance has been 
provided to alleviate the food shortage, said that such assistance in 
the opinion of Yugoslav economists would cover the period only 
through May. He added that there is some difference of opinion be- 
tween Yugoslav and US economists as to Yugoslavia’s needs but in 
the view of his Government, Yugoslavia will need to cover the 
period from May through this year’s harvest additional foodstuffs 
amounting to 200,000 tons of wheat, 200,000 tons of corn and 20,000 
tons of lard. The Ambassador had in mind the possibility that 
CARE might be utilized to obtain or distribute such foodstuffs as 
could be procured and, in response to a request for further clarifi- 
cation, indicated that CARE has approached the Yugoslav Embassy 
with a suggestion that surplus US Government stocks might be 
available for this purpose. The Ambassador expressed the opinion 
that despite the differences in view among the respective econo- 
mists, it might be assumed that a country would not ask for addi- 
tional foodstuffs instead of raw materials unless such foodstuffs 
were essential.* 





*For records of Dulles’ conversations in Rome with De Gasperi, Jan. 31-Feb. 1, see 
vol. v, Part 2, pp. 1551 ff 

*In a letter of Mar. 20 to Ambassador Popovit, Stassen wrote that the United 
States was allotting an aaditional $7 million to Yugoslavia for the procurement of 
wheat to assist in meeting the effects of the 1952 drought and to maintain Yugoslav- 
ia's defensive strength. Stassen noted that this left only $8.75 million available to 
Yugoslavia from the fiscal year 1953 MSA program. (Secretary's Letters, lot 56 D 
459, “W-Z") 








YUGOSLAVIA 


No. 675 
76% 00 /2-1653 


The Counselor-designate of the Department of State (MacArthur) to 
the Chargé in Yugoslavia (Wallner) 


TOP SECRET PERSONAL WasHINGTON, March 16, 1953. 


Dear Woopie: In due course I received your letter of February 
16' and instead of replying to it at once in a perfunctory manner, I 
put it aside in the hope that I could write you a letter giving my 
own views on some of the problems which you raised. Alas, since 
the receipt of your letter I have literally had not a single minute. I 
have been Acting Senior Staff Member of the NSC (which now 
takes hours every week) and also have had many other chores and 
duties. 

The purpose of this brief note is simply to let you know how 
muct I appreciate your letter and to promise you that I will write 
you very soon a long letter. 

At the risk of over-simplification, I might simply say here that I 
think the mental outlook of your clients is and has been evolving 
steadily in the right direction. I would be lacking in frankness, 
however, if I did not tell you that I think on occasions we have 
really not laid it on the line with Mr. T. By this I mean there has 
been a tendency on this side (particularly among the people in the 
five-sided building and other US circles) to treat Mr. T as if he had 
everything that we needed whereas we had nothing that he really 
wanted. On his side, there has been an equal tendency to behave as 
if we needed him but he did not need us. Some of his ill-tempered 
statements and declarations have placed very serious strains upon 
us. In particular, I think that he should thoroughly understand 
that we have problems and responsibilities with respect to our 
NATO allies, particularly Italy, and everything that he does and 
says to exacerbate relations with Italy simply make unnecessary 
complications and difficulties for us. 

Personally I am convinced that the heart of the whole problem of 
Yugoslavia’s relations with the West now is the question of a Tri- 
este settlement, and I would hope very much that Mr. T would rec- 
ognize this and show a willingness, when the time finally comes to 
negotiate, to go half-way. 

I hope you will not think that this sounds like preaching or carp- 
ing because, as I started out by saying, I do believe things have 
moved a long way in the right direction and will continue to do so. 





‘Document 672 
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I will write you sometime soon a more considered letter on all 
this than the above over-simplified, hasty, and personal thoughts. 
[Here follows a brief paragraph of personal remarks.]| 
Yours ever, 
DouGLas MACARTHUR, 2D 


No. 676 
764 11/3-2158: Telegram 


The Ambassador in the United Kingdom (Aldrich) to the 
Department of State' 


TOP SECRET PRIORITY Lonpon, March 21, 1953—4 p. m. 


5214. Eden gave me the following résumé of the British Govern- 
ment’s talks with Tito this week:? 

1. Defense. Neither Britain nor Yugoslavia desire admission of 
Yugoslavia NATO at present. Tito, however, has felt and been con- 
cerned by his position of isolation. Result of defense talks was sum- 
marized in communiqué issued by UK Government yesterday 
which included this statement: “The two Governments declared 
their common interest in resistance to aggression and to the pres- 
ervation of national independence. 

“They undertook to work closely together and with other free- 
dom loving nations to defend peace. They were in full agreement 
that in the event of aggression in Europe the resulting conflict 
could hardly remain local in character”’. 

This does not indicate that any promises were made and no com- 
mitment was in fact made. It is intended to be mere statement of 
the reality that war involving Yugoslavia would surely become gen- 
eral. 

2. Tripartite military talks. As previously reported British in- 
formed Tito tripartite staff talks are in progress in Washington 
preparatory to resumption of talks with Yugoslavia. 

3. Balkan treaty. British told Tito that they consider the Yugo- 
slav-Greek-Turkish alliance very good but at same time lectured 
the Yugoslavs at length on the necessity that they be on good 
terms with Italy, both in military matters and with respect to terri- 
torial adjustments, in order to make this treaty effective. 

4. Trieste. Eden said he very carefully avoided the points which 
we had wished not mentioned. Possibility of a temporary solution 





‘Repeated for information to Belgrade, Paris, and Rome 
*Tito visited England Mar. 16-20. For text of the communiqué issued on Mar. 20 
at the conclusion of his visit, see Documents (R.1.1.A.) for 1953, pp. 273-274 
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was explored but Yugoslavia stated this would not be acceptable: 
They insisted that only a permanent solution could be satisfactory. 
(Popovic referred to fact that Italians have elections every three 
years and under any temporary arrangement would ask for more 
each time.) With respect to permanent settlement Yugoslavs have 
not excluded possibility of minor adjustments but Eden carefully 
did not discuss details. Tito hinted he might a little later take the 
initiative in seeking talks with De Gasperi. 

5. Albania. British suggested and Yugoslavs completely agreed 
that situations should be left undisturbed. 

6. USSR. Marshal Tito had expressed the view that the situation 
in Russia had not been greatly changed, for the present, by Stalin's 
death. He did not think that the new rulers of Russia would be any 
more anxious for war than Stalin had been, though perhaps for dif- 
ferent reasons. They might well, however, step up the pressure of 
the cold war and, in the Marshal's view, the most powerful weapon 
in the Western armory was a sincere policy for peace. It was par- 
ticularly important to avoid any hint of a preventive war in West- 
ern propaganda, since this would only serve to unite elements in 
Russia which might otherwise be disposed to quarrel 

7. Religious questions. Were discussed in general terms and Eden 
said they found Tito very sensible and liberal. (Tito had fairly long 
and amicable talks with Archbishop of Canterbury.) 

Eden did not tell me that any specific proposals were ventured 
Popovic in press conference remarked British leaders were “too 
polite and correct to make representations.” 

8. In summary, both British and Yugoslavs were very satisfied 
with results of visit. Tito has departed feeling more confident that 
he is no longer in an isolated position. His last remark was that he 
was “very satisfied and felt visit had been most successful” .* 

ALDRICH 





*The British Foreign Office furnished the Embassy in London further details of 
the conversations during Tito's visit. These were communicated to the Department 
of State in telegram 5261 from London, Mar. 25. (768.11/3-2553) The conversations 
in London between Tito and British leaders were also the subject of a conversation 
on Mar. 30 between Wallner and Ambassador Ivo Mallet, who had been in London 
throughout the Tito visit A memorandum of the Wallner-Mallet conversation was 
sent to the Department of State as an attachment to despatch 777 from Belgrade, 
Mar. 31. (768.11/3-3153) 
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No. 677 


The Chargé in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Counselor of the 
Department of State (MacArthur) 


TOP SECRET Bevcrape, March 31, 1953. 
OFFICIAL-PERSONAL 

Dear Douc: I am the firmest believer in the principle of “No fa- 
vorites in the Harem”. My only argument with the reasoning out- 
lined in your letter of March 16' has to do with timing. Things 
looked last fall as if we had let Tito think we needed him more 
than he needed us. Then came the Handy talks... . 

As of the present writing, therefore, I think the question of who 
needs whom the most need not loom too large as a basic consider- 
ation in our relations with Yugoslavia. We should of course be 
careful that we do not allow it to do so, either by swelling their 
heads or chilling them to the bone. They play a pretty cool game of 
poker and appreciate cool poker in the other fellow. Their natural 
Balkan romanticism is pretty well tempered by their hard-boiled 
training as Communists, and I see no reason why we should not 
have satisfactory and realistic dealings with them so long as we 
keep certain historical and psychological factors in mind. 

Relations with Italy will always be a problem until qualities of 
statesmanship in both countries coincide to bring about a general 
settlement—something like what happened between Greece and 
Turkey when centuries of antagonism were finally done away with. 
Nothing like that can happen until after the Italian elections. 
Then, if De Gasperi wins by sufficient majority, he may be able to 
contribute that statesmanship from the Italian side. If he does, I 
am pretty sure that Tito will meet him halfway. In any case we 
should be in there pushing hard at that point. But I am equally 
sure that Tito will not consent to any real concessions to help De 
Gasperi win the elections. The Yugoslav view is that the Italians 
have elections too often for them to be able to afford to take the 
rap each time. I certainly hope that Trieste is settled before the 
next (and | don’t mean May 1953 elections).” 

I hear George Kennan is out of the running as a successor to 
George Allen. Wouldn't Sam Reber be a good man for this post if 





‘Document 675 

*In a brief reply of Apr. 12, MacArthur expressed his general agreement with 
Walliner's views and stated that Tito was being shortsighted in not making conces- 
sions to De Gasperi on Trieste, because, if De Gasperi were to lose the elections, the 
situation in Italy would be chaotic, and this would not serve the interests of Yugo- 
slavia. (768.00/3-3153) 
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he can be pried loose from Germany? He should have a post of his 
ywn now, and this would be a pretty good place for him to begin. 
H~ would have a rousing welcome from Monica and me. 
[Here follow brief personal remarks.) 
Wooptr 


No. 678 
TG 08 5- 1952 Acrgrem 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Italy’ 


TOP SECRET Wasuincton, May 25, 1953. 


A-1036. The questions raised by Ambassador Luce in her tele- 
gram No. 4797 May 19 to the Department (repeated as 171 to Bel- 
grade”) highlight recent developments which have given rise to 
speculation concerning the impact of the changed regime in the 
USSR on what has become known as the “Tito heresy”, and can 
only be commented on in that context. In the nature of the prob- 
lem, no categoric answers are possible, nor would it be prudent to 
seek them. The following reflects the Department's current think- 
ing on this matter. 

The query is valid as to whether a rapprochement between Yugo- 
slavia and the USSR might be possible as a result of the removal of 
Stalin's personality from the scene, together with whatever 
changes of method or emphasis his death may presage in the char- 
acter of the Soviet international communist mechanism or the ide- 
ological framework which ostensibly supports it. Such evidence as 
is now available does not indicate that a rapprochement between 
Yugoslavia and the USSR is in the making. On the contrary, there 
are material considerations which would seem to preclude such a 
development from the Yugoslav side. From the Soviet side, it is fair 
to assume that the USSR would like nothing so much as to recap- 
ture Yugoslavia, with or without Tito though perhaps preferably 
the latter. Failing that, the USSR’s interest would appear to lie in 


‘Drafted by Marcy and cleared with WE. Repeated to Belgrade and Moscow 

*In telegram 4797, Luce asked whether Yugoslavia's recent efforts to enter sect 
negotiations with Italy regarding Trieste might presage a shift by Yugoslavia back 
to the Cominform, in that a Trieste settlement acceptable to Italy would help Ital 
ian Communist Party chief Palmiro Togliatti and increase the stature of Tito in the 
eyes of Italian Communists. She also raised the possibility that Yugoslavia's recent 
tactics regarding Trieste might be designed, on the other hand, to make possible full 
military, political, and economic agreement with Italy preparatory to a Yugoslav re 
quest to enter NATO and to help elect De Gasperi as the only type of Italian leader 
who would permit closer Yugoslav cooperation within the NATO framework 
(750G 00/5-1953) 
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endeavoring to create doubt in the West regarding Tito’s sincerity, 
his ability to control the situation in Yugoslavia, and/or his ulti- 
mate value as an ally. 

In analyzing the probable reaction of Tito and of the men around 
him to the new situation which has been created by Stalin's death 
and by the apparent mew tactics of the successor Soviet regime, a 
number of factors must be taken into account. These include, with- 
out attempting to evaluate their relative importance, (a) Tito’s 
sense of self-preservation, and that of his immediate entourage, (5) 
Yugoslav patriotism (both within the Tito regime itself, and on the 
part of the conscript Yugoslav army), and (c) the possible influence 
of ideologically convinced communists within the Yugoslav regime 
As regards the latter, while we have evidence—and common sense 
confirms—that there are cominformist influences at work within 
the Yugoslav communist hierarchy, we have no reliable evidence 
(other than the statements of the Tito regime itself and the even 
more questionable assertions of Yugoslav political refugees and 
other parties at interest) that these are significant. On the other 
hand, we do have reason to believe that such cominformist ele- 
ments as do exist are well under control. We conclude, therefore, 
that the course of Yugoslav policy will be determined by Tito and 
his immediate group of fellow-thinkers and associates, and not sig- 
nificantly influenced by other elements within the Yugoslav party 
or government which may possibly be desirous of patching up dif- 
ferences with Moscow for ideological reasons 

As regards (a) and (6), such internal support as Tito has arises 
largely from his “patriotic” anti-Soviet stand. It is doubtful if even 
Tito, let alone other lesser personalities, could now lead Yugoslavia 
back to the Kremlin fold. Be that as it may, it has been apparent 
throughout our dealings with Tito since the break with Moscow, 
that he has felt that one of his best cards in dealing with the West 
has been his ostensible position mid-way between East and West 
He has publicly camouflaged his reluctance to commit himself to 
the West, variously, behind assertions that the Yugoslav public 
would not tolerate such a move, and claims that his value to the 
West vis-a-vis the satellite bloc would be compromised were he to 
become completely identified with the West. It seems more likely, 
however, that his primary motive has been, and continues to be, to 
maintain the most advantageous bargaining position. His recent 
moves to develop and exploit support from socialist and other non- 
cominformist leftists throughout the world supports this analysis, 
although it cannot be excluded that Tito has vague aspirations of 
ultimately leading or inspiring some form of “socialist internation- 
al”. Such aspirations, however, though perhaps real are necessarily 
subordinate to the more immediate task of ensuring that neither 
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East nor West overthrows his regime in the pursuit of its own ob- 
jectives 

In his efforts to maintain a middle position between East and 
West, and whatever his own ideological aspirations may be, Tito 
has been plagued by all of the traditional Yugoslav and Balkan for- 
eign policy problems, including that posed by past and possibly 
present Italian aspirations in the Balkans. While the external 
manifestations are admittedly different due to the differing politi- 
cal systems, the “Italian problem” is as politically important to 
Tito as the “Trieste problem” is to the Italian Government. Were 
Tito to yield to what the Yugoslavs consider Italian efforts to 
regain a foothold in the Balkans, and particularly were he to do so 
under ostensible Western pressure, his posture as a Yugoslav patri- 
ot, and as the leader of a “national communist” ideology able to 
hold its own between East and West, would be destroyed. While 
facing this political reality, Tito has at the same time been forced 
to recognize that he cannot expect from the West the military and 
other guarantees he requires without reaching some form of modus 
vivendi with Italy. Given the vital importance of such assurances 
from the West, we are inclined to believe that Tito genuinely de- 
sires an early solution to the Trieste situation, always provided 
that the solution is not one which will lead directly to his downfall 

As regards timing, in view of the emphasis which has recently 
been placed on the Trieste issue in the West's dealings with Tito, 
and particularly in connection with the military discussions be- 
tween the US, UK, France and Yugoslavia, and given the Yugoslav 
belief that the West is irrevocably committed to support the Italian 
point of view, the Department is not inclined to ascribe untoward 
significance to Tito’s alleged desire to achieve a negotiated Trieste 
settlement prior to the Italian elections. In any event, although 
May 25 is reportedly Tito's birthday and Prime Minister De Ga- 
speri is expected to make a formal speech on the previous day, the 
magic of the date would appear to lie in its relation to the Italian 
elections 

In circumstantial support of our conclusion that a genuine recon- 
ciliation with Soviet communism is not in the interest of the 
present Yugoslav Government, and is not in fact being sought by 
that Government, the following may be cited: 

1.) Ironically enough, the Yugoslav regime seems to be unduly 
sensitive to the harassment accorded their representatives behind 
the Iron Curtain as well as, to a much lesser degree of course, to 
real or fancied harassment at the hands of the West. In conse- 
quence, Yugoslav representatives have since Stalin's death consist- 
ently maintained that the hoped “formal and correct” relations be- 
tween Yugoslavia and the USSR could be established in the new 
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international climate. The call of the Yugoslav Chargé Djuric upon 
Molotov? (which, coupled with Yugoslav-Rumanian negotiations 
concerning the Danube, apparently prompted the major share of 
Western speculation concerning a possible rapprochement between 
Yugoslavia and the USSR), was made no secret by the Yugoslavs. 
The Yugoslavs informed our Ambassador in Moscow concerning 
the meeting shortly after it took place, and published the news in 
both press and radio a few days later (May 4 and 5). The only sus- 
picious element in this exchange appears to have been the role of 
the Soviet Union, which withheld public announcement of the visit 
until the news was released that the Yugoslavs and Rumanians 
were reaching agreement on Danubian problems at which time it 
might have been anticipated that it would make the maximum im- 
pression 

2.) As regards the Yugoslav-Rumanian negotiations on the 
Danube, we have not yet seen the final text of the agreement 
which was apparently reached, and therefore cannot judge as to 
which party to the negotiations was the more (or least) conciliato- 
ry. We have sufficient background concerning the genesis of the ne- 
gotiations, however, to know that they were being planned before 
Stalin's death, and to believe that they arose from purely practical 
considerations of resolving an economically impossible situation as 
regards traffic on the Danube. 

3.) Although Soviet May Day slogans contained none of the usual 
attacks upon Tito’s regime, those of several of the satellites did, 
and both Soviet and satellite propaganda has continued without 
significant abatement, as have border incidents between Yugoslav- 
ia and the satellites. 

4.) The appointment of a new Soviet Chargé in Belgrade cannot 
yet be evaluated. However, it is significant, we believe, that the 
move required only Russian initiative, that it prompted sufficient 
Yugoslav concern for them to call it to our attention (through the 
rather transparent device of inquiring whether we had knowledge 
of any MVD connection on the part of the chargé designate: infor- 
mation which, in view of the record of the individual concerned, 
the Yugoslavs are in a much better position to have than are we), 
and that such a move is much more apt to be ascribed significance 
by the West than to reflect any real significance so far as Soviet 
intentions are concerned. 

5.) We have no information concerning the purpose of the recent 
conference of Yugoslav Ambassadors from Western Europe and the 





*An account of Ambassador Bohlen's report on the meeting between Soviet For 
eign Minister Molotov and Yugoslav Chargé Djuric was transmitted in telegram 
1543 from Moscow, Apr. 30. (661.68/4-3052) 
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Middle East. While press speculation commented upon the absence 
of the Yugoslav Ambassador to Washington, it is perhaps signifi- 
cant that he had returned to Belgrade only last fall. The circum- 
stances of the conference, particularly its time relationship to the 
Italian elections, to De Gasperi's bid for Soviet support on Trieste, 
and to developments in the military relations between the West 
and Yugoslavia, strongly suggest that the conference was as con- 
cerned with Tito’s relationship to the West as with his relationship 
with Moscow. 

(6) It is perhaps not without significance that the USSR succeed- 
ed only a year ago in provoking disquiet, both in the West and in 
Yugoslavia, by tactics designed to suggest that a rapprochement be- 
‘ween the USSR and Tito was not impossible. Given circumstances 
in which the USSR had ample reason to suppose that the West was 
bringing pressure upon Tito to yield to the Italians over Trieste, it 
is plausible that the USSR might well see and endeavor to exploit 
an opportunity to sow dissension in the West by so acting as to sug- 
gest that Tito’s “heresy” might be forgiven by the Kremlin. Such a 
tactic might appear to the USSR particularly opportune in view of 
the Yugoslavs’ uneasiness at the delay in the appointment of a new 
US Ambassador to Belgrade, which the Yugoslavs (and possibly 
also the Kremlin) tend to interpret as a manifestation of Western 
displeasure with Tito. 

SMITH 


No. 679 


The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Nash) to the Secretary of State 


TOP SECRET WasnHinoTon, June 3, 1953 


Dear Mr. Secretary: Appended hereto is a statement of the 
agreement which General J. Lawton Collins, Chief of Staff, US 
Army, acting as US. Representative in conducting tripartite mili- 
tary conversations with regard to talks with Yugoslavia, reached 
with designated United Kingdom and French representatives on 22 
May 1953. This Appendix consists of recommendations to the three 
Governments (U.S., U.K., France), and additional terms of refer- 
ence, which favor the resumption of Tripartite-Yugoslav military 
conversations on a covert basis in Washington, D.C., as soon as pos- 
sible after the Italian elections (7-8 June 1953). General Ridgway 
was consulted personally in the preparation of this Tripartite mili- 
tary position and account therein has been taken of his views. 
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The Joint Chiefs of Staff consider that this Appendix constitutes 
an appropriate basis for early resumption of Tripartite- Yugoslav 
military conversations. The Department of Defense concurs in 
these views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. General J. Lawton Collins 
will be the U.S. Representative in these forthcoming conversations 

In view of the Tripartite recommendation favoring resumption of 
these conversations as soon as possible after the Italian elections, 
as well as the recently expressed desires of the Yugoslavs to 
resume military conversations at an early date, it is requested that 
necessary political steps be taken at the earliest practicable date to 
enable the initiation of the above discussions 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank C. Nasu 


Appendix 


Agreement Between Military Representatives of the British, French, 
and United States Governments 


TOP SECRET [Wasnincton, May 22, 1953.| 


Tripartite «U.S..U.K., Frencn) Miurrary Tatxs Wirn THE 
YUGOSLAVS 


1. The U.S. U.K., and French Chiefs of Staff recommend to their 
governments that 

a. Military discussions should be resumed with Yugoslav military 
representatives for the purpose indicated in the Annex hereto 

b. Such discussions should take place covertly in Washington at 
an early date, as soon as possible after the Italian elections 

c. The ostensible purpose of the presence of the Yugoslav repre- 
sentatives in Washington should be to examine MSA problems af- 
fecting Yugoslavia 

d. Although no political guarantees can be given to Yugoslavia, 
the Tripartite Military Representatives should be authorized at the 
next meeting of the Yugoslav Representatives, to inform them 
that, at the military level, the Tripartite Powers consider the suc- 
cessful defense of Yugoslavia of great strategic importance. They 
should state that as military men, they do not believe that a Soviet 
and/vt Satellite attack against Yugoslavia could be limited to a 
local war. . 


g. The realistic coordination of Tripartite/Yugoslav military 
planning requires some mutual exchange of information between 
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the Yugoslavs and the Tripartite Powers, and that in the forthcom- 
ing Tripartite/ Yugoslav military talks the Tripartite Military Rep- 
resentatives will be permitted to exchange information at their dis- 
cretion regarding Tripartite troop dispositions and possible combat 
and logistic support to Yugoslavia in accord with the Tripartite po- 
sition set forth in the Annex.' 


2. They further recommend that 
a. Urgent consideration should be given to the question of in- 
forming the Greek and Turkish (and where politically posscsble the 
Italian) governments as early and as fully as possible regarding the 
outcome of all future military discussions with the Yugoslavs. In 
the interests of military cooperation with those governments this 
information should be given as soon as politically feasible and, spe- 
cifically as regards the forthcoming Yugoslav Tripartite discus- 
sions, the Italians, Greeks and Turks should be informed of the 
subject, time and place of these discussions prior to their inception 
. Further the Chief of Staff, US. Army, should be authorized 
to write personally to General Ridgway and invite him to select 
British, French and U.S. representatives from his staff to be sent to 
Washington on a covert basis so as to be readily available before 


and during the discussions to advise the Tripartite Military Repre- 
sentatives regarding SACEUR’s views but not to attend the discus- 
sions themselves. The Yugoslavs should not be informed of the 
presence of the SHAPE representatives in Washington 

3. General Ridgway has been consulted informally in the prepa- 
ration of these terms of reference (Annex hereto) and account has 
been taken of his views 


'Not printed 


No. 680 


76" 5/6 ARB 


The Secretary of State to the Secretary of Defense (Wilson)" 


TOP SECRET [WasninoTon,| June 11, 1953 

My Dear Mr. Secretary: This Department has examined the 
recommendations to the United States, United Kingdom and 
French Governments, and the proposed Terms of Reference for the 





‘Drafted by Marcy, Leverich, and Barbour and cleared with RA, BNI, and GT! 
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next contingent military discussions with the Yugoslavs which 
were transmitted by Mr. Nash's letter of June 3, 1953," and is 
pleased tc concur therein with the following comments. 

We believe it desirable, in order to obviate the possibility of any 
misunderstanding on the part of the Yugoslavs, that the US, UK, 
and French military representatives at the outset of the conversa- 
tions with the Yugoslavs, make it explicit that what are to follow 
are a series of military discussions on a contingent planning or as- 
sumptive basis, and that no commitments of any nature can be 
made. While this is made adequately clear in the Terms of Refer- 
ence themselves, the point is sufficiently important to bear empha- 
sis, and as a matter of strategy it would seem preferable to make it 
crystal clear at the outset rather than continually to reiterate the 
point throughout the discussions themselves. 

Once the app: oval of the British and French Governments 
has been obtained and a firm date set for the talks with the Yugo- 
slavs, this Department would be pleased to prepare for the consid- 
eration of your Department and of the British and French Govern- 
ments a suitable statement for this purpose 

In the Terms of Reference themselves, we would suggest that the 
word “then” in paragraph & be interpreted so as to give the tripar- 
tite representatives more freedom of action in the actual negotia- 
tions with the Yugoslavs 

With regard to the desire of the British Government to modify 
the language of paragraph 1-e of the Recommendations in order to 
avoid the implication that only the Yugoslavs are responsible for 
the lack of cooperation between Yugoslavia and Italy, and to avert 
discussion of the broader political aspects of the Trieste issue, this 
Department is informing the British Government that it agrees 
with the substance of the British proposal but prefers not to alter 
the actual language of that paragraph at this late date. The sugges- 
tion is being made to the British and French Governments that 
rather than actually amend the paragraph as now drafted, the 
three military representatives be instructed by their governments 
to interpret the existing language in the light of the desired 
amendment 

in communicating with the British and French Governments in 
the above sense, this Department is also informing them of its con- 
currence in the Recommendations and the proposed Terms of Ref.- 
erence for the next talks with the Yugoslavs with the indicated 
qualifications, and is confirming to them its approval of the date 
understood to have been proposed by the three military representa- 
tives for the actual resumption of the talks, i.e. June 29, 1953. Once 


* Supra 
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the approval of the British and French Governments is obtained, 

this Department will work out with those governments an appro- 

priate procedure for the issuance of an invitation to the Yugoslavs 

and will take any required action in that regard. Your Department 
will of course be kept fully informed. 

Sincerely yours, 

For the Secretary of State: 

H. FREEMAN MATTHEWS 

Deputy Under Secretary 





No. 681 


INR-NIE files 


National Intelligence Estimate' 


WASHINGTON, June 26, 1953. 


PROBABLE DEVELOPMENTS IN YUGOSLAVIA? 
THE PROBLEM 


To estimate (a) the current situation in Yugoslavia and probable 
future developments in Yugoslav domestic and foreign policies, and 
(b) the : “sct of these developments upon the international position 
of Yugo. .avia. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. Yugoslavia remains a Communist dictatorship, with Tito in 
unquestioned control. The majority of the population is still op- 
posed to the Tito regime. However, barring a Soviet/Satellite 
attack, there is almost no likelihood that it will be overthrown in 
the foreseeable future. 

2. The present regime owes its strength and stability in large 
measure to Tito’s dominant position. In the event of his death, a 
successor regime would probably attempt to continue the main out- 
lines of his internal and external policies. However, it is possible 
that a struggle for power would develop, with results which we 
cannot now estimate. 





‘Regarding National Intelligence Estimates (NIEs), see footnote 2, Document 635 

*According to a note on the cover sheet, the IAC concurred in this estimate on 
June 23, with the FBI representative abstaining since the subject was outside that 
agency's jurisdiction. The note also indicated that the intelligence organizations of 
the Departments of State, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force, and the Joint Staff 
participated with the CIA in the preparation of the estirrate. A record of the discus- 
sion at the [AC meeting on June 23 is in INR files, lot 59 D 27, “Meeting Notes.” 
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3. The Tito regime, with substantial outside assistance, has made 
some progress in overcoming Yugoslavia’s many postwar economic 
problems. Completion of the current investment program over the 
next three years would lessen his dependence on outside economic 
aid. However, continued maintenance and improvement of the 
armed forces will require outside military aid for a considerable 
period. 

4. Although Tito is aware of the scheduled cutbacks in US aid, he 
may not take the steps necessary to reduce his dependence on US 
economic aid in the hope that the strategic importance of Yugo- 
slavia to the US would lead the US to underwrite Yugoslavia’s for- 
eign exchange deficits. 

5. We do not believe Tito will abandon his policy of socializing 
agriculture, but the timing and execution of this policy will depend 
on his need to retain US support and to maintain agricultural pro- 
duction. 

6. We do not believe that Yugoslavia will rejoin the Soviet Bloc 
as long as the Tito regime remains in power. The Kremlin may, 
however, attempt to weaken Tito’s ties with the West through in- 
creasingly conciliatory gestures toward Yugoslavia and to under- 
mine Tito’s internal position. 

7. Although Yugoslavia could repel an attack by a single Satel- 
lite, it does not have and will not be able to develop the capability 
to defend the plain of northeast Yugoslavia against a Soviet/Satel- 
lite invasion or a concerted Satellite attack logistically supported 
and centrally directed by the USSR. 

8. In the initial stages of such a war, we believe that the Yugo- 
slav armed forces would offer vigorous resistance to the invaders 
and that the Tito regime would be able to withdraw sizable orga- 
nized ground units to the mountainous regions. After such a with- 
drawal the effectiveness and duration of organized resistance or 
guerrilla activity is difficult to estimate. First, a major campaign 
by Soviet/Satellite forces would almost certainly be able to wipe 
out all organized resistance, however determined, in the absence of 
prompt and substantial Western military support. Second, under 
the impact of military defeat the opportunities for popular defec- 
tion would increase and the Tito regime might even lose control 
over some of its armed forces. In those circumstances, anti-Tito 
guerrilla units might be formed, thus reducing the effectiveness of 
guerrilla activity against the Soviet Bloc invaders. 


10. Italo-Yugoslav relations, strained by the Trieste issue and the 
anti-Catholic policies of the Tito regime, constitute a major stum- 
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bling block to closer Yugoslav cooperation with the West. Resolu- 
tion of the Trieste issue will not be easy, but Yugoslavia will prob- 
ably continue to seek an improvement in relations with Italy in 
order to reduce one of the major obstacles to fuller Yugoslav par- 
ticipation in European defense arrangements. 

11. We believe that the Yugoslavs have no present intention of 
precipitating a coup against the Hoxha regime. They probably cal- 
culate that to do so would create serious risks of provoking West- 
ern disfavor and Soviet retaliation. . . 

[Here follows the “Discussion” section of the estimate, compris- 
ing paragraphs 12-36.) 


511 64/6-3053 Despatch 
The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State 


CONFIDENTIAL BELGRADE, June 30, 1953. 
No. 1042 


Ref: Embassy despatches 984 and 1033 of June 26, 1953." 


Subject: Démarche to Foreign Office concerning developing pres- 
sure against US information program 


The evidences of the changed attitude of the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment or at least of the Yugoslav Communist Party (now known as 
the Union of Communists) toward the foreign information services 
operating in Yugoslavia and particularly the USIS, clearly called 
for a frank talk of an exploratory nature at the top level in the 
Foreign Office. Consequently I took up the whole question with Dr. 
Bebler, Under Secretary of State, on June 24. As the attached 
Memorandum of Conversation shows,? Dr. Bebler, while assuring 
me that no top level governmental decision had been taken direct- 
ed against foreign information services and disclaiming any person- 
al knowledge of Foreign Office planning looking toward their regu- 
lation, volunteered the statement that the new role of “education 
and persuasion” assigned to the Yugoslav Communist party could 
be interpreted by individual Communists as a mandate to discour- 
age the propagation of western non-Communist ideas. He also 
agreed that this was a subject of mutual interest which should be 
frankly discussed before any new regulation went into effect and 





‘Both despatches dealt with recent Yugoslav Government criticism of the U.S. in- 
formation program and with an attack in the press specifically against information 
officer William B. King. (511.68/6-2653) 

2Not printed 
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seemed impressed with my argument that any sharp curtailment 
of USIS activities here could be variously and unfortunately inter- 
preted abroad. 

While US information activities in Yugoslavia have, at various 
times since the break with the Cominform became complete, run 
into varying degrees of opposition from doctrinaire Communist ele- 
ments here, they have constantly expanded to where they now 
reach undisturbed a proportion of the population great enough to 
be without precedence, I believe, in any Communist and in most to- 
talitarian countries. The thirst for greater knowledge of the west- 
ern and particularly the American way of life is unquenchable in 
Yugoslavia among Communists and non-Communists alike, al- 
though the latter are more attracted to ideas and the former to me- 
chanical and scientific achievements. Certainly the non-Communist 
majority in Yugoslavia has constituted the more avid readership, 
but recent developments indicate that our activities have likewise 
made an impression on Communists too, and the success of the pro- 
gram in all classes of Yugoslavs must, I think, be credited in part 
with causing the opposition to it which is now developing. The new 
role of the Communist Party is also important in recent develop- 
ments, but it is doubtful that this alone would have brought them 
about had the program not been as successful as it is. 

We have been in touch with both the British and the French Em- 
bassies on this subject. The British Ambassador made a démarche 
to Bebler on June 27 along sornewhat the same lines as mine and 
while we have not had an exact account of what transpired I 
gather that Sir Ivo Mallet was somewhat sharper than I and Dr. 
Bebler replied in kind. Bebler did indicate to Mallet however that 
it was the vastly larger American program which was causing prin- 
cipal anxiety to the Union of Communists, and this perhaps fore- 
shadows an attempt on the Yugoslav part to prevent the three Em- 
bassies from presenting a united frint. The French Embassy which 
has a much smaller program and publishes no news bulletin is not 
planning a démarche for the moment, although the Ambassador is 
following the matter personally. All three Embassies are in agree- 
ment to resist energetically any attempt to regulate our activities 
here on the same basis as those of the Russian Embassy, but this 
question may very well not come up since it is unlikely that the 
Soviet Government will permit the Yugoslavs to undertake any in- 
formation activities in Moscow and reciprocity will undoubtedly be 
applied to the Russian Embassy here. 

Until further discussions have taken place with the Foreign 
Office in the light of the British Ambassador's and my démarches it 
is not possible to predict the future much less to chart any specific 
course of action on our part. 
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As already stated, resistance to foreign information programs in 
Yugoslavia has occurred before, usually on the heels of party repri- 
mands. This resistance would, in time, level off, usually in the 
same ratio as zeal to “revitalize” the party flags. At this stage, 
however, the party officials, with less demand on their administra- 
tive talents, may well channel their enthusiasm into activities de- 
signed more to “educate” than regulate. With constant reminders 
from the press and from party officials to generate their zeal, their 
actions could have a distinct influence on the work of USIS. 

While the Yugoslav Government probably would not take any 
overt action designed to close down or seriously cripple the oper- 
ation of USIS activities, the party could do a great deal to discour- 
age their use. A close watch is being kept for press comments or 
other evidences that this campaign will flag, continue at the 
present rate, or increase 

Meanwhile I have requested USIS officers to keep—for the time 
being—activities at the present level and to conduct them quietly 
and unspectacularly in such a way as to avoid providing ammuni- 
tion which might be used to give impetus to the current wave of 
opposition. 

The Department will be kept informed of developments. 

Wooprurr WALLNER 


No. 683 


EUR files, lot 59 D 233. “Yugoslavia 


The Ambassador in Austria (Thompson) to the Assistant Secretary 
of State for European Affairs (Merchant)' 


SECRET Vienna, July 10, 1953. 


Dear Livie: When I found that Governor Stevenson had not had 
an opportunity to inform the Embassy in Belgrade of his talk with 





‘Attached to the source text are three documents: (1) a letter from Bonbright to 
Thompson, acknowledging receipt of Thompson's letter of July 10 and its enclosed 
memorandum by Stevenson, in which Bonbright noted that Stevenson's memoran 
dum provided “useful confirmation of some of Tito’s views which he has not previ 
ously chosen to express in such @ forthright manner’; (2) a handwritten note from 
Bonbright to Thurston, undated, in which Bonbright stated his belief that Steven. 
son's memorandum should be shown to MacArthur, Matthews, Smith, and Bowie, 
and that Smith might want to show it to Dulles; and (3) a memorandum of July 27 
from Bonbright to Smith, drafted by Thurston, noting that Smith might want to 
read the attached memorandum by Stevenson and that he also might wish to show 
it to Dulles. This memorandum also indicated that copies of Stevenson's memoran- 
dum were sent to Matthews, MacArthur, and Bowie 
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Tito, I persuaded him to give me a memorandum of the high points 
of the conversation. I have sent a brief telegram today summariz- 
ing it,? and enclose the full text of the memorandum which he 
gave me. He requested that this be held very closely. | am sending 
a copy to Woody Wallner in Belgrade. 
Sincerely yours, 
LLEWELLYN E. THOMPSON, JR. 


[Enclosure] 


Memorandum by Adlai E. Stevenson to the Ambassador in Austria 
(Thompson) 


SECRET VIENNA, July 10, 1953. 


Without attempting to rearrange my notes and recollections for 
order and emphasis I will set forth, pursuant to your request, some 
of the things Tito said, in, I fear, utter disorder!! 

I spent about four hours with him on Brioni on June 25, 1953: 

The Soviet change of tactics does not reflect a change of objec- 
tives. Russia will be aggressive as long as the internal regime and 
methods are unchanged. The pressures of “state capitalistic despot- 
ism” pushes the U.S.S.R. to imperialism. The West should not look 
to external manifestations, peaceful gestures, conciliatory moves, 
minor concessions for evidence of basic changes in Soviet purposes. 
The real signs will come from internal changes when force and vio- 
lence are replaced by consent and cooperation. The West would be 
foolish to relax its defense effort until the Yugoslavs, who know 
the Kremlin's intentions best, relax theirs. Yugoslavia is spending 
more of its national income—22%—on defense than any other 
nation. 

Until domestic internal policies change with relaxation of police 
methods and replacement of brutal autocracy by democratic social- 
ism in the Yugoslav pattern, Russia, it must be assumed, will race 
forward. 

Tito favors Four-Power talks “to feel the pulse” without the ex- 
pectation of accomplishing very much yet. Negotiation and “coop- 
eration” with the Soviets are important to deprive them of propa- 
ganda weapon that West is plotting war. 

Big Russian problem today is internal. To make friends at home 
must make friends abroad. Objectives are to save Germany from 
the West, divide the Allies, reduce defense efforts and increase at- 
tention to the Orient, particularly India. 





*Not found in Department of State files 
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The strong arm methods of Stalin have failed at home and 
abroad. He was not opposed during his lifetime because his associ- 
ates did not want “to go to Siberia.” 

The Berlin riots are the most important post-war event except 
Yugoslavia’s break with the Soviets in 1948. They started as an 
economic protest but uncovered the bad political situation. They 
had to be suppressed ruthlessly or would have spread over all East 
Germany. The East German workers would have to put up with 
stern economic conditions if they had felt free and democratic so- 
cialist. But they know they are a satellite and are exploited for the 
benefit of the Soviet Union which takes but does not give. Russia is 
not Communist but state capitalism; Yugoslavia is not Communist 
but democratic socialist and on the right road. Communism and 
the withering away of the state is for the future. 

European unity in terms of political federation is a desirable 
goal, but far in the future. Europe is not ready for it yet. There are 
too many old hatchets still to be buried. 

India is the most interesting and important country in the world. 
A grouping of Russia, China and India would be very serious, but 
India, like Yugoslavia, is opposed to Stalinist methods and imperi- 
alism. Both are steering an independent course in foreign affairs 
and are misunderstood in America. 

Tito knows all of the new men in the Kremlin. They are much 
more flexible and modern minded than Stalin who was interested 
only in force—an autocrat whom he compared to Ivan the Terrible 

The Balkan Pact was necessary because of the emergency. He 
thinks it should be enduring and, in spite of the differing philoso- 
phies of the members, be an important factor of stability in an area 
which has been unstable in the past. It should be attractive to the 
Bulgarians but he sees less evidence of internal disorder in Bulgar- 
ia than in the other satellites. 

On relations with Italy he seems fully conscious of Yugoslavia's 
awkward position which will be actually complicated by the neces- 
sity of maintaining forces “‘to protect herself from Italy.” He thinks 
the initiative lies with Italy which should set aside the Trieste 
question and discuss many smaller problems first. He doubts if any 
progress can be made in view of weakened political situation in 
Italy. 

Tito wishes Cardinal Stepinac would leave the country. He has 
little trouble with most of the Catholic clergy, but is under con- 
stant pressure internally because Stepinac’s collaboration with the 
Germans and puppet Croat government was not punished more se- 
verely. 

Thinks the peasants are satisfied now with the decollectivization 
and the ten hectare law. Also feels that the decentralization of in- 
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dustry management, which recognizes normal incentives, is popu- 
lar and will improve conditions and strengthen the regime. He 
hopes that Yugoslavia will need no further aid from the United 
States after two years. Hopes the United States will continue help- 
ing under-developed countries. 

He sees little hope of political stability and strength in France, 
which has not had “a great jolt” and did not fight in the war. 

Has little use for U.S. propaganda program—too much ideology 
and not enough facts. What people want is positive assurance that 
West has more to offer in terms of peace, security, and better 
living standards than the Russians. 

Finally, he said he would like to visit the United States as he did 
England, but he did not think McCarthy would let him in. 

Note: Please understand that this is desultory and confused and 
is merely an attempt at recording some of what he said which you 
thought of interest. 

AES 


No. 684 
Editorial Note 


United States relations with Yugoslavia during the period Sep- 
tember-December 1953 primarily involved the dispute between 
Italy and Yugoslavia over Trieste. At the end of August 1953 the 
Italian Government, allegedly fearing an imminent Yugoslav an- 
nexation of Zone B of the Free Territory of Trieste, moved troops 
to the Italo-Yugoslav border. During September the United States, 
along with Great Britain and France, made various efforts to per- 
suade the Italian and the Yugoslav Governments to avoid armed 
conflict. On October 8, 1953, the United States and the United 
Kingdom announced their intention to transfer administration of 
Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste to Italy. This announce- 
ment provoked a violent reaction in Yugoslavia, which included at- 
tacks against the personnel and facilities of the United States In- 
formation Service in Belgrade. The Yugoslav Government also sent 
troops to the Italian border and announced that they would fight if 
necessary to prevent Italy from taking over control of Zone A. The 
Western powers did not follow through on their announced inten- 
tion of transferring administrative control of Zone A to Italy, and 
in December both Yugoslavia and Italy withdrew their troops from 
the border. For documentation regarding these events, see Docu- 
ments 93 ff. 
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During the crisis over Trieste in the fall of 1953, plans to follow 
up on the tripartite military talks with Yugoslavia, held in Wash- 
ington August 24-28, 1953, were in abeyance. 


. , 
No. 685 
PPS files, lot 65: D 101. “Vugenlaves 


Paper Prepared in the Office of the Special Assistant to the 
Secretary of State for Intelligence (Armstrong)" 


[WasHINGTON, January 18, 1954.) 
Tue Dat_as ArraIRr 


The first public ideological dispute within the ranks of the Feder- 
ation of Yugoslav Communists (FCY) came to a head on January 17 
when a full plenum of the Central Committee (CC) stripped Milo- 
van Djilas, No. 3 man on the Executive Committee (old Politburo) 
of all of his Party positions. Djilas was also forced to resign as 
President of the National Assembly, a post to which he was elected 
on December 25, 1953. 

In a recent series of articles in the FCY organ Borba, Dijilas at- 
tacked the organization and work of the FCY. He suggested that 
the FCY should “wither away” and become a corps of ideological 
leaders. He criticized the Leninist concept of party dictatorship and 
argued that “remnants of bureaucratic tendencies’’ must disappear 
and that the state apparatus, including the secret police, should op- 
erate under the law. Most striking, he condemned as “of petty 
bourgeois mentality’ and “cliquish” the actions of wives of high 
party leaders who snubbed the young wife of a Yugoslav general 
because she did not participate in the revolution, implying that 
these leaders formed a new caste or aristocracy. To this he added 
condemnation of party operations as outmoded and proposed the 
elimination of cell meetings. 

Djilas’ ouster came after his stand had been criticized by Tito 
himself who charged that Djilas sought to bring Western democra- 
cy to Yugoslavia “at any price.” He labelled Diilas’ views as “revi- 
sionist” and “reformist opportunism.” He said that Dijilas sought (1) 
the liquidation of the FCY; (2) the restoration of capitalist forms; 
and (3) the shattering of party discipline. He said Djilas had caused 





‘Transmitted to Bowie under cover of a memorandum of Jan. 18 from Armstrong, 
which stated that the paper provided more in the way of an analysis of implications 
than normally would be included in an intelligence report on an incident of this 
type. Armstrong added that he understood that this was what Bowie was principally 
interested in 
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enormous harm to the party and the country and had brought con- 
fusion to the ranks of the Communists. 

While not retracting the essence of anything he wrote, Diilas did 
acknowledge that he might have put things too strongly and that 
on some points he might not have been too clear. He admitted guilt 
in provoking a split within the FCY and in his “undisciplined” be- 
havior in publishing his articles without at least discussion with 
some members of the Executive Committee, especially when he 
knew they disagreed with his views. He denied that he could ever 
join the “class enemy” but he did admit that “if I had continued on 
the same road I would have arrived at a point indicated by the 
comrades, that is a point in opposition to Tito’s Yugoslavia.” 

The Dijilas controversy has brought into the open a conflict that 
has apparently been raging in the Yugoslav Party for some time. 
This conflict has been between the strongly orthodox on the one 
hand and those who favored a departure from Soviet-type Party op- 
erations on the other. Tito and certain of the other top leaders 
themselves seemed to lean toward the latter group. Their swift re- 
action to Diilas’ articles was due to the fact that these went further 
than anything previously said and struck at the power and prestige 
of the entire ruling clique. Tito and his cohorts are obviously no 
more interested in surrendering their power to Western democracy 
than to Sovietism. 

The disgrace of Djilas will almost certainly not end the basic con- 
flict in the party, although it will undoubtedly lead to greater cau- 
tion on the part of those advocating change. Many Yugoslav Com- 
munists, particularly those added since the end of the war (more 
than 80 percent of the total) are probably sympathetic to Diilas’ 
views. Dijilas is also personally popular with the youth and with 
certain intellectual circles. As the No. 1 Montenegrin Communist 
he seems to have had a large following in that area of the country. 
Many Montenegrins, including a number of close associates of 
Djilas, have important positions in the army and security forces. 

It thus appears that there are involved in the affair factors that 
make for instability in the Yugoslav set-up, particularly in case of 
Tito’s death. Tito’s own position will probably not be threatened, at 
least so long as peace is maintained. He will almost certainly take 
steps to insure tighter control, including far closer supervision over 
the activities of party and non-party people alike, new restrictions 
on the movement of Yugoslavs abroad, and increased utilization of 
the secret police. He probably will also slow down the trend toward 
de-Sovietizing Yugoslav Party and governmental practices. The 
basic cleavage will remain, however, and in case of a crisis will be 
a factor to be reckoned with. 
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While the question of relations with the West was an important 
element in the basic conflict underlying the Diilas affair, and while 
Diilas’ principal crime was said to be advocacy of western type de- 
mocracy, it seems highly unlikely that the move against Dijilas in- 
volved a decision to modify Yugoslavia’s relations with either the 
West or the East. Tito pointedly asserted that “it is correct that 
Yugoslavia is drawing closer to western democracy, not on the 
question of the internal system, but on the question of cooperation 
on the foreign political plane.” He also warned that although 
through the Diilas incident “we suffered a huge loss, we must not 
make new mistakes in going to the other extreme.” He said that 
Djilas’ case should not serve as an alarm that “we must again 
change our course because we have made an error in following 
it 2 we should be much more vigilant in pursuing it.” 

In the long run, however, and again particularly in case of Tito’s 
death, it would seem that the issue of western or eastern orienta- 
tion will have to be decided more definitively. Despite Tito’s effort 
to brush the issue aside, the entire discussion connected with the 
Djilas affair indicates not only that the question of orientation re- 
mains very much alive but also that without a more thorough com- 
mitment one way or the other it will make for increasing instabil- 
ity.* 





*Ellipsis in the source text 

"In a memorandum of Jan. 18 to Merchant, Barbour commented on the Diilas 
affair as follows 

“There is good evidence that the substance of Djilas’ position has been a hot issue 
within the Yugoslav Communist Party for some time: to some degree it reflects the 
inevitable impact upon the Party of the relations developed with the west over the 
past four years. The fact that the conflict broke out publicly at such a high level, 
and that Tito himself found it necessary to deal severely with Djilas can, we fear, 
only have a negative result on the liberalization process around which so much of 
our policy towards Yugoslavia revolves. We can now anticipate a reassertion and 
solidification of communist party control over its membership, with consequent ret- 
ragressive effects on the momentum already generated towards acceptance of West 
ern influences.” (768.00/1-1854) 


No. 686 


768 5 MSP 1-224 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Director of the Office of 
Eastern European Affairs (Barbour) 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,) January 22, 1954. 
Subject: Economic Aid for Yugoslavia 
Participants: Mr. Viadimir Popovic, Yugoslav Ambassador, 
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Dr. Mirko Bruner, First Secretary, Yugoslav 
Embassy, 

Mr. Robert Murphy, Deputy Under Secretary, 

Mr. D. A. FitzGerald, FOA, 

Mr. Walworth Barbour, Director, Office of Eastern 
European Affairs. 

The Yugoslav Ambassador called by appointment made at the re- 
quest of the Department on January 22. Mr. Murphy informed him 
in accordance with the briefing memorandum, copy attached.' The 
Ambassador expressed the appreciation of his Government for this 
assistance. He went on to discuss recent developments in the Yugo- 
slav food situation, with particular reference to wheat, noting that, 
while the Yugoslavs had estimated an annual wheat consumption 
at the rate of some 102,000 tons per month, in practice consump- 
tion had amounted to 118,000 tons, which had made it necessary to 
increase the Yugoslav annual requirements figure by some 190,000 
tons. It was estimated that such 190,000 tons would be worth some 
$13,000,000 or $14,000,000. 

Mr. Murphy and Mr. FitzGerald took note of this additional re- 
quirement and, without indicating whether there might or might 
not be any funds available for such additional assistance, stated 
that it would be considered with the economic mission in Belgrade 
and in FOA in the light of available statistical data and FOA’s fi- 
nancial possibilities. 

The Ambassador then raised the question of off-shore procure- 
ment, noting that while orders for some $5,000,000 worth of such 
items, principally small arms ammunition, had been let, there 
seemed to be considerable delay in additional orders up to the 
$20,000,000 estimated Yugoslav production capacity. Mr. Murphy 
suggested that this problem is a matter for Defense and would be 
brought to their attention. 

Finally, it was requested that the Ambassador in talking to the 
press following this visit merely indicate that he had discussed gen- 
eral economic questions and not make public the specific 
$30,000,000 assistance figure which we do not intend to announce 
especially but will publish along with figures for certain other 
countries in a few days. The Ambassador concurred, although he 





'Not printed; the briefing memorandum was in the form of a memorandum of 
Jan 22 from Barbour to Smith, in which Barbour recommended that Ambassador 
Popovit be told that, in light of reduced total appropriations from Congress for FY 
1954 economic aid Yugoslavia would receive $30 million in economic assistance, but 
that the United States planned to make available an additional $15 million for sur 
plus agricultural commodities, although it was not possible to make a firm commit 
ment at this time on the figure or on the commodities involved. Popovit was also to 
be told thet PFOA was making an initial allotment of $20 million for FY 1954 
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professed to be unconvinced that our reason for the request is 
merely the confusion which might result from publicizing the par- 
tial $30,000,000 figure while the additional $15,000,000 for surplus 
agricultural commodities is stil] not firm. 


No. 687 
Pasenhowes Lihrary Basenhower papers Winetmman file 


Memorandum of Discussion at the 183d Meeting of the National 
Security Council, Washington, February 4, 1954' 


TOP SECRET EYES ONLY 


The following were present at the 183rd Meeting of the Council: 
The President of the United States, presiding; the Vice President of 
the United States; the Acting Secretary of State; the Secretary of 
Defense; the Director, Foreign Operations Administration; the Di- 
rector, Office of Defense Mobilization. Also present were the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury; the Secretary of Commerce (for Item 2); the 
Acting Director, Bureau of the Budget; the Chairman, Atomic 
Energy Commission (for Item 2); the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of 
Staff (for Items 3 and 4); the Director of Central Intelligence; the 
Assistant to the President; Robert Cutler, Special Assistant to the 
President; Mr. Max Lehrer, Department of Defense (for Item 3); the 
Executive Secretary, NSC; and the Deputy Executive Secretary, 
NSC. 

Following is a summary of the discussion at the meeting and the 
chief points taken 


1. Significant World Developments Affecting U.S. Security 


[Here follow a briefing by Director of Central Intelligence Dulles 
on developments in Indochina and a lengthy discussion. | 

After this considerable digression, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence resumed his briefing, and said that since the Council was 
considering a new policy report on Yugoslavia,” the CIA had been 


‘Prepared by Gleason on Feb. 5 

*Reference is to NSC 5406, “United States Policy Towards Yugoslavia,” dated Jan 
26, prepared by the Planning Board of the National Security Council and circulated 
to the members of the Council under cover of a memorandum of the same date from 
Lay. It consisted of a Statement of Policy and a Staff Study. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 
351, NSC 5406 Series) NSC 5406 had been based on a draft Statement of Policy and 
Staff Study prepared in EUR/EE and circulated within the Department of State for 
comment under cover of a memorandum of Aug. 10, 1953, by Leverich. (768.00/8 
1053) 

NSC 5406/1 is infra 
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addressing itself to the question whether the “new look” in the 
Kremlin had had any significant impact on Yugoslav policy. CIA 
had reached the conclusion that there was no likelihood of any 
basic change in Yugoslavia’s present pro-Western orientation, and 
it was not thought likely that the Yugoslavs would go back into 
Moscow's fold. 

Mr. Dulles then discussed the Djilas affair, which he described as 
an effort to redirect Yugoslavia along more liberal lines. Since the 
hard-core Communists in Yugoslavia thought that Diilas was going 
too far, he had been purged. As a result, we could anticipate a 
tightening of discipline in the Yugoslav Communist Party and a 
check of the recent trend toward liberalization 

In conclusion, Mr. Dulles stated that the only really disturbing 
factor in the current situation in Yugoslavia was the prolonged 
drought. This could be very serious. 

Secretary Smith said that he had talked yesterday to the Ambas- 
sador from Yugoslavia, who had said that his country was going to 
be seriously short of wheat. Secretary Smith had intimated to the 
Ambassador that the United States would be willing to consider a 
purchase of US. wheat with Yugoslav currency if the Yugoslavs 
asked for it.* 

Secretary Humphrey said that we would be delighted at the pros- 
pect of such a transaction, and the President commented that he 
would be glad to send the Yugoslavs all the wheat they wanted if 
they would agree to a settlement of the Trieste problem 

Secretary Smith warned that, unhappily, the Yugoslavs were 
very sensitive as to any suggestions of bribery to settle Trieste. He 
then discussed briefly the status of the negotiations on this subject 
in London.* He believed that there was one very important factor 
of a favorable nature. The boundary between Zones A and B was a 
purely arbitrary boundary drawn by the U5S., British and French 
solely for the purpose of achieving a modus vivendi. Accordingly, 
the boundary could be altered in various ways which would permit 
both the Italians and the Yugoslavs to save face. He believed that 
our negotiators were getting very close to agreement on a perma- 
nent boundary 

With respect to the serious crop situation in Yugoslavia, Secre- 
tary Smith pointed out that drought conditions involved not only 
Yugoslavia but the Soviet satellites in the Balkans as well. It was 
accordingly particularly urgent that we assist Yugoslavia so that it 





*A memorandum regarding this part of Smith's conversation with Ambassador 
Popovit on Feb. 3 is in file 868.00/2-354 

*For documentation on the secret negotiations regarding Trieste between repre 
sentatives of the United Kingdom, the United States, and Yugoslavia, which began 
in London on Feb. 2, 1954, see Documents 163 ff 
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would look good in any comparison with conditions in Rumania or 

Bulgaria. It was unfortunate, added Secretary Smith, that U.S. do- 

mestic pressures, notably from the Catholics, made it difficult to do 

this. 

After this further interruption, the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence concluded his briefing with a comment on the difficulties 
facing the Shishakli regime in Syria, which had an incipient revolt 
on its hands. 

2. United States Policy Toward Yugoslavia (NSC 5406 and Annex to 
NSC 5406; Memo for NSC from Executive Secretary, same 
subject, dated February 3, 19545) 

Mr. Cutler started to explain the report which the Planning 
Board had prepared on Yugoslavia, by noting that the policy rested 
on the assumption that the Trieste issue would be settled harmoni- 
ously. 

The President interrupted to inquire why, at the time that the 
negotiations to settle Trieste were in full swing, the Planning 
Board had presented a policy paper on Yugoslavia. Mr. Cutler ex- 
plained that this was pure coincidence, and that the Planning 
Board had begun its consideration of our policy toward Yugoslavia 
well before the Trieste controversy had become so serious. 

Mr. Cutler then proceeded to analyze the contents of the policy 
paper, in the course of which he pointed up the dilemma which 
was inherent in U.S. objectives toward Yugoslavia. Our immediate 
objective was to keep Yugoslavia independent and out of Soviet 
control even though it was a Communist dictatorship. Our long- 
term objective was a government in Yugoslavia freely chosen by 
the people of Yugoslavia. This, said Mr. Cutler, addressing Secre- 
tary Smith, represented quite a tight-rope for him to walk on. Sec- 
retary Smith replied that he had a simple formula to overcome this 
problem. You simply didn’t let the right hand know what the left 
was doing. 

After further discussion, in the course of which minor revisions 
were made in the policy statement and the Financial Appendix was 
analyzed, Secretary Wilson expressed the view that when the Tri- 
este problem was finally settled there should be a new study of our 
policy in this area. Pointing out that the British and French have 
moved out most of their forces from Austria, Secretary Wilson in- 
quired whether it was really to the advantage of the United States 
to move our forces from Trieste into Austria to replace the French 
and British contingents. The President suggested that a brief com- 





*This memorandum transmitted to the members of the Council a memorandum 
from Radford to Wilson, giving the Joint Chiefs of Staffs brief comments on NSC 
5406. (S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351, NSC 5406 Series) 
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ment on the military situation in Austria be presented at next 
week's Council meeting. 

Secretary Smith then undertook to brief the Council on the cur- 
rent status of the attempt to draw an agreed boundary between 
Zones A and B, and indicated that he had made broad hints to the 
Yugoslavs that they should proceed to annex Zone B as soon as the 
Italian flag went up over Trieste. They seemed, however, to be 
afraid to undertake this action. 

The National Security Council: 


a. Adopted the statement of policy contained in NSC 5406, sub- 
ject to the following changes: 


(1) Paragraph 17: Delete “acceptable both to Yugoslavia and 
Italy.” 

(2) Paragraph 24: Insert “military and” before “technical per- 
sonnel’’. 
_ 8) Paragraph 25-c: Change “authorizing” to “recommend- 
ing’. 


b. Noted that the Financial Appendix to NSC 5406 should be 
amended by the revision of paragraph 5 thereof to read as follows: 


“5. Based upon this planned program, deliveries will contin- 
ue high through FY 1956, decline in FY 1957 and level off in 
FY 1958.” 


Note: The statement of policy in NSC 5406 as amended and ap- 
proved by the President, subsequently circulated as NSC 5406/1 
and referred to the Operations Coordinating Board as the coordi- 
nating agency designated by the President. 


[Here follows discussion of United States objectives and courses 
of action with respect to Formosa and the Chinese National Gov- 
ernment. | 

S. Eveker7 GLEASON 





YUGOSLAVIA 


No. 688 
S/S-NSC files, lot 63 D 351. NSC 5406 Series 


Statement of Policy by the National Security Council’ 


TOP SECRET (WASHINGTON, February 6, 1954.] 
NSC 5406/1 


Unrrep States Poticy TOwARDS YUGOSLAVIA 


(U.S. policy toward Yugoslavia may be seriously affected by the 
future course of the Trieste controversy. However, the following 
statement of policy was prepared on the assumption that its imple- 
mentation would not be precluded by developments connected with 
Trieste.) 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


1. The continued denial of Yugoslavia to the Soviet bloc is of 
great strategic importance to the security of the Free World. Be- 
cause of its geographic position and potentially strong army, an in- 
dependent Yugoslavia denies important assets to the Soviet bloc 
and reduces the Soviet threat to the internal and external security 
of Greece and Italy... . 

2. Politically and psychologically, the “Tito heresy” has provided 
the West with an important asset. It represented the first defection 
of a Communist Government from the Soviet orbit, challenging 
Kremlin control of world communism as an instrument of Soviet 
imperialism. The continued independence of Yugoslavia offers a 
standing example of successful defiance of the Kremlin and is proof 
that there exists, for nationalist Communist leaders, a possible al- 
ternative to submission to Soviet Control. 

3. The United States, and to a lesser degree the United Kingdom 
and France, have extended military and economic aid to Yugoslav- 
ia in order to insure the retention of the foregoing benefits through 
strengthening the will and ability of the Yugoslav nation to defend 
its independence. With short term objectives in mind, U.S. aid pro- 
grams have been continuously reviewed on a year-to-year basis, 





'This Statement of Policy was one of several parts of NSC 5406/1. The other 
parts, were a 2-page Financial Appendix; a 32-page Staff Study; a cover sheet; and a 
memorandum of Feb. 6 from Gleason, in which he noted that the President that day 
had approved the Statement of Policy, had directed its implementation by all appro- 
priate executive departments and agencies, and had designated the Operations Co- 
ordinating Board as the coordinating agency. He also noted that NSC 5406/1 accord- 
ingly superseded the existing NSC policy papers on Yugoslavia, NSC 18/2, “Econom- 
ic Relations Between the United States and Yugoslavia,” Feb. 17, 1949, and NSC 18/ 
6, “The Position of the U.S. With Respect to Yugoslavia,” Mar. 7, 1951, neither 
printed 
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thereby enabling the United States to influence the policies of the 
Tito regime in some degree. Retention of Yugoslav cooperation 
with the West, and maintenance and improvement of the Yugoslav 
armed forces, can be expected to require further outside assistance. 
Continued drought may further aggravate the Yugoslav economic 
situation. 

4. Yugoslavia remains a Communist dictatorship with the 
strength and stability of the regime due in large measure to Tito’s 
dominant position. In the event of Tito’s death, a successor regime 
would probably attempt to continue the main outlines of his inter- 
nal and external policies. However, it is possible that a struggle for 
power would develop, with results which cannot now be estimated. 

5. The nature of the regime makes full exploitation of Yugoslav 
potentialities in the Western system of defense difficult to achieve. 
Nevertheless, under present conditions it is in the security interest 
of the United States to support Yugoslavia, despite its Communist 
regime and U.S. opposition in principle to such a regime. The bal- 
ance of probability is that Yugoslavia, even if not initially at- 
tacked, would cooperate with the West in the event of general war. 

6. The majority of the people of Yugoslavia are opposed to the 
principle and domestic policy of their Communist dictatorship, 
under which they perceive little hope of obtaining political and eco- 
nomic freedom. Nevertheless, on issues which arouse nationalist 
feelings the regime can count on widespread support. In the event 
of a Soviet or satellite invasion, there is little doubt that the Yugo- 
slav people initially would rally to the support of Tito, and that the 
Yugoslav forces would offer vigorous resistance. However, under 
the impact of military defeats or the pressure of a long war, the 
possibility exists of the breakdown of organized military resistance 
under the Tito regime. This possibility must be regarded as an ac- 
ceptable risk. 

7. The death of Stalin and the apparent shift in tactics by his 
successors raise the possibility of a Yugoslav rapprochement with 
Moscow. While it would be unwise to exclude such an eventuality, 
it is considered unlikely as long as the Tito regime remains in 
power. The Kremlin may be expected to continue its efforts to un- 
dermine Tito’s domestic position and to weaken his ties with the 
West. 

8. Although the Tito regime appears to be increasingly inclined 
toward greater participation in over-all European defense arrange- 
ments, the extent of Yugoslav participation is limited by such fac- 
tors as Tito’s fear of alienating doctrinaire Yugoslav Communists 
and by his unwillingness to have Yugoslav forces serve under non- 
Yugoslav command. On the Western side, some non-Communist na- 
tions are reluctant to deal with Tito as an equal and an ally. Cur- 
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rent strained relations between Italy and Yugoslavia, aggravated 
as they are by the Trieste issue and by Yugoslav fear and distrust 
of Italy’s ambitions in the Balkans, constitute a major stumbling 
block to realization of the full benefits of Yugoslavia’s association 
with Western defense. . . 

9. An attack on Yugoslavia by organized Soviet or satellite forces 
would probably result in general war... . 


BASIC OBJECTIVES 


Immediate Objectives 

10. Continued denial of Yugoslavia to the Soviet bloc. 

11. Maximum utilization of Yugoslav potentialities on behalf of 
US. and free world objectives. 

12. Without jeopardizing the objectives in paragraphs 10 and 11 
above, reorientation of the Tito regime in the direction of political 
and economic liberalization, in order to improve the basis of popu- 
lar support necessary for an effective defense effort. 


Long-term Objective 

13. Eventual fulfillment of the right of the Yugoslav people to 
live under a government of their own choosing, which maintains 
peaceful and stable relations with neighboring states, and partici- 
pates fully in the free world community. 


COURSES OF ACTION 


14. Continue to provide military aid to Yugoslavia, where possi- 
ble and appropriate in concert with the U.K. and France, to assist 
in creating military forces which will: 


16. Continue to furnish economic and technical assistance, where 
possible and appropriate in concert with the UK and France, to the 
minimum extent necessary to accomplish U.S. objectives. In ex- 
tending this assistance: 


a. Avoid actions which could be interpreted as unreserved en- 
dorsement of the Tito regime or which would undermine that 


regime. 


d. Consider Yugoslavia as an allied European nation in evaluat- 
ing requests for export licenses. 

e. Continue to deny to Yugoslavia, materials and equipment 
judged to be for use in an advanced atomic energy program. How- 
ever, give the Atomic Energy Commission discretionary authority 
as regards the licensing for export to Yugoslavia of reasonable 
quantities of materials and equipment on the AEC list obviously in- 
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tended for (1) basic research and instruction in the atomic energy 
field, (2) source material (e.g., uranium) exploration, or (3) medical 
use or normal industrial use. 


17. Continue current efforts to negotiate a settlement of the Tri- 
este problem. 


20. As a means of strengthening Western defense and influencing 
the Tito regime, encourage closer ties between Yugoslavia and the 
nations of the free world, particularly those of Western Europe. 


22. Exploit the existence, and encourage the development, of the 
Yugoslav-Greek-Turkish Entente as a means of weakening Soviet 
power in the Balkan satellites, and as an example of free associa- 
tion of independent Balkan nations serving as a potential alterna- 
tive to Soviet rule. 

23. Direct informational! policy toward building Yugoslavia’s will 
to combat Soviet encroachment, while: 

a. Avoiding endorsement of the internal policies of the Tito 


regime and eg account of the Yugoslav people's hope for even- 
tual attainment of greater political and economic freedom. 


b. Avoiding poe the Tito regime to the point of jeopard- 
izing realization of our immediate objectives or inducing political 
aspirations among the Yugoslav peoples likely to produce disorder 
or unrest. 


24. Encourage broader cultural contacts between Americans and 
Yugoslavs in the interest of building up influences within Yugo- 
slavia favorable to the attainment of U.S. objectives, including both 
official and privately sponsored programs for an expanded ex- 
change of students, intellectual leaders, military and technical per- 
sonnel and private individuals. 

25. In the event of attack against Yugoslavia by organized Soviet 
or satellite forces, the United States, in common prudence, should 
proceed on the assumption that global war is probably imminent. 
Accordingly, the United States should immediately: 


a. Place itself in the best possible position to meet the increased 
threat of global war. 

b. Consider a direct approach to the highest Soviet leaders. 

c. Support action in the United Nations calling for the withdraw- 
al of the invading forces and recommending appropriate action by 
member states against the aggressor. 

d. Implement such of the plans p red under paragraph 15 
above as the situation may require aad as ma be decided in the 
light of the circumstances caictng at the time. Yosofar as there are 
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combined plans for this contingency, action should be coordinated 
with the other governments concerned. 


No. 689 
768 5 MSP 2-1954 


Memorandum by the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for Europe- 
an Affairs (Bonbright) to the Deputy Under Secretary of State 
(Murphy)" 


TOP SECRET [WasninocTon,) February 19, 1954. 


Subject: Recommendation for exchange of views with British re 
policies towards Yugoslavia. 


Discussion: 


As we now have a new policy paper on Yugoslavia (NSC 5406?) 
this would seem an appropriate time to review our policies with 
the British and French. We have not undertaken such a general 
review since 1949-1950, although there have been annual negotia- 
tions in connection with tripartite economic assistance. Immediate- 
ly following the rift between Yugoslavia and the USSR we consult- 
ed closely with both Britain and France, conveying to them the 
general conclusions and recommendations of NSC papers 18/2 and 
18/4.* That consultation resulted in the tripartite approach to 
Yugoslav economic and military problems 

While military assistance is now largely a unilateral US affair, 
the tripartite relationship established in 1949-1950 led directly to 
tripartite military planning with Yugoslavia. In this connection, 
the US, UK and France will shortly be faced with the necessity of 
reaching decisions on the recommendations of the Washington con- 
ference of last November. While we have no reason to believe that 
there is any divergence of approach on this military aspect be- 
tween ourselves, the British and French, the issues involved are of 
such far-reaching importance that we believe a general go-around 
to assure that we are all seeking the same objective is desirable 

On the economic side, also, such a general review of policy would 
seem desirable to lay the groundwork for negotiations with both 
the British and French regarding economic assistance for 1955 
which we will wish to open shortly. In the negotiations preceding 


‘Drafted by Marcy and Colbert and concurred in by BNA, WE, GTI, RA, S/P. 5S 
MSA, E, and NEA. The source text bears the handwritten note by Murphy, “OK.” 

*Presumably reference is to NSC 5406/1; see supra 

"NSC 18/2 is not printed. For text of NSC 18/4, see Foreign Relations, 1950, vol 
tv, p. 1441 
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tripartite assistance for FY-53 and FY-54 the British and French 
evidenced a somewhat different approach from ours. The British 
and French, perhaps largely influenced by reasons of economy, pri- 
marily direct their aid towards making the Yugoslav economy self- 
sufficient in order to terminate the need for aid as soon as possible. 
While we recognize this as an important objective, our primary 
purpose is to bolster Yugoslavia’s defense capabilities and its will 
and ability to maintain its independence from the USSR, and ex- 
ploit their dependence on us. There are also indications that the 
British and French may be reluctant to continue to furnish eco- 
nomic assistance in F Y-55. A clarification of these issues is impor- 
tant since our present aid request to Congress is predicated on Brit- 
ish and French participation in the program. 


Recommendation: 


That you authorize EUR to obtain the necessary intra-Govern- 
mental clearances through OCB and to exchange views on general 
policy with the UK, setting forth the general conclusions and rec- 
ommendations of NSC 5406 along the lines of the attached draft 
Aide-Memoire (Tab A*). We have no firm recommendation at this 
time as regards a possible similar exchange with the French, but in 
any case would wish to obtain British views before doing so. 





*Not printed; the draft aide-meémoire varied only slightly from the text of the 
aide-méemoire as delivered to the British Embassy on Mar. 5. (768.5 MSP/3-554) 


No. 690 
768 5 MSP/3-1954 


The Department of State to the British Embassy' 


TOP SECRET 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments to His Excellen- 
cy the British Ambassador and has the honor to refer to the Aide- 
Mémoire to the British Embassy on March 5, 1954.” It would be ap- 
preciated if the views of Her Majesty’s Government and the French 
Government as to their participation in tripartite economic aid to 
Yugoslavia in the period July 1954-June 1955 could be obtained 
before the submission to the United States Congress of the mutual 





‘Drafted by Colbert and cleared with EUR, EE, BNA, WE, RA, E/ED, and S 
MSA. A note in the margin of the source text indicates that it had been delivered to 
Barbara Salt of the British Embassy by Leverich on Apr. 5 

*Not printed. (768.5 MSP/3-554) 
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security request for that period. A parallel note on this subject is 
being sent to the French Government. 

The United States Government has again reached the conclusion, 
in recently reviewing its policies toward Yugoslavia, that it is of 
great strategic importance to the security of the free world to 
maintain Yugoslavia as a strong and independent ally. The Yugo- 
slav economy is not yet strong enough to support, without econom- 
ic assistance, the maintenance of the military establishment re- 
quired in the interest of Western defense. 

In view of the need to submit a firm request to Congress for ap- 
propriations, the British Government will understand that the 
United States Government, in seeking its agreement to participate 
in a tripartite program of assistance, would also appreciate know- 
ing the amount of the projected British contribution for the period 
July 1954-June 1955. It is the preliminary view of the United 
States Government that, taking into account the previous pattern 
of tripartite contributions, the minimum amount of a British and 
French contribution consistent with a realistic sharing of the 
burden would be $10 million, which would mean a British contribu- 
tion of the sterling equivalent of $6 million, based on the concep- 
tion valid in the past that the ratio of the British to French contri- 
bution would be three to two. 

Present plans are to ask the United States Congress to appropri- 
ate funds which could be made available to Yugoslavia as the 
United States contribution to tripartite economic aid in the 
amount of $35 million. The amount is conditional upon legislative 
approval and appropriation. 

The United States Government proposes that, if the British and 
French Governments agree to make this sum available, the proce- 
dural arrangements under which the tripartite program are to be 
administered should continue in the present form. 

The British Government will understand that an early indication 
of its views will be appreciated to facilitate planning of the United 
States appropriation request. 


WASHINGTON, April 5, 1954. 
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No. 691 
i 413 6-954 Despatch 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Bevorape, April 9, 1954 
No. 689 


Reference: Department's instruction A-165, March 26, 1954.' 
Subject: Proposed Catholic Relief shipments to Yugoslavia. 


Pursuant to the Department's Instruction A-165, March 26, 1954, 
I had a lengthy interview with Mr. Viadimir Popovic on April 8 in 
which I urged him to influence his government to make a favorable 
response to the representations made on February 3, 1954 by the 
Under Secretary in connection with the desire of the American 
Catholic Bishops to send certain relief supplies to Catholic func- 
tionaries in Yugoslavia.? In presenting this matter forcefully to 
Mr. Popovic, I took occasion to underline the fact that Congression- 
al hearings on Foreign Aid for the next fiscal year had just com- 
menced and it was important to find a solution for this problem at 
the earliest possible date. I reminded him that our ability to take a 
favorable view of Yugoslavia's needs and requirements would cer- 
tainly be affected by what I would call political realities in Con- 
gress. I said I was certain that Mr. Popovic, as a result of his exten- 
sive experience in the United States, would easily comprehend the 
extent and nature of these political realities and that I thought he 
was in a good position to explain them to his government. I re- 
called that according to Yugoslav officials the estimates on cereal 
requirements for Yugoslavia had steadily increased in the last few 
months and that to my surprise, in view of the good crop last year, 
the requirements had more than doubled in the short time I had 
been in Belgrade and were now estimated at more than 800,000 
tons of wheat. I said that the Yugoslav authorities were pressing us 
almost daily to hasten the wheat shipments under the latest $10 
million allocation and that if the needs were as great as explained 
to us it was difficult to comprehend why the Yugoslav Government 
should be so rigid on a comparatively small relief shipment by the 
Catholic Bishops. I emphasized that it would be difficult to defend 





‘In this instruction, the Department of State requested Riddleberger, in light of 
the forthcoming Congressional hearings on economic aid for FY 1955, to press the 
Yugoslav Government for a favorable response on the matter of the Catholic Bish 
ops proposed relief shipments It suggested that Riddleberger seek out former Am 
bassador Viadimir Popovit regarding the matter. (868 413/3-2654) 

"A memorandum of the conversation between Smith and Viadimir Popovit on 
Feb. 3 is im file 868 49/2-354 
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additional wheat shipments for Yugoslavia while at the same time 
his government was refusing to permit the same type of supplies to 
come in merely because of their destination. It seemed to me it 
could well be argued that any additional supplies going to designat- 
ed recipients would automatically free other supplies for general 
distribution. Therefore, I would urge with the greatest earnestness 
that an exemption be granted to the customary rules and that this 
shipment be permitted. I concluded by emphasizing once more that 
we should not underestimate the influence in Congress of persons 
who desired voluntarily to contribute to the relief of certain Yugo- 

slavs with whom religious ties existed 
Mr. Popovic replied that he was sure | was familiar with the rea- 
sons which had determined the Yugoslav attitude to date. I said I 
was familiar but that I did not think the reasons were good enough 
in the light of all the political circumstances. He then said he had 
not been able to give a reply in Washington before his departure as 
he had not received instructions from Belgrade. He said that he 
comprehended the logic of my remarks and that he would immedi- 
ately take up this matter again with high Yugoslav authorities. In 
his present capacity he was not in a position to commit the Yugo- 
slav Government but that he thought he could say to me personal- 
ly that some way would be found to get the proposed shipments to 
the Catholic functionaries in Yugoslavia. I said in that case per- 
haps he would be good enough to urge the suggestions which he, 
himself, had made in the interview of February 3 in Washington 
The U.S. Government naturally preferred an exemption so that the 
shipments could be made as originally proposed but that in any 
case it was essential in my view to find a solution for this problem 
He thereupon promised me he would take up the matter urgently 
and again said that some compromise arrangement could be found 
James W. RippLepercer 
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No. 692 


The British Embassy to the Department of State' 


Arpe-M&morre 


In an Aide-Méemoire communicated to the British Embassy by the 
State Department on the 5th of April,? the United States Govern- 
ment explained the reasons why they were seeking the agreement 
of Her Majesty's Government to participate in a further pro- 
gramme of economic assistance to Yugoslavia and suggested that 
the British contribution in the period July, 1954 to June, 1955, 
should be the sterling equivalent of six million doliars 

In the Aide-Méemoire on policy towards Yugoslavia which was 
communicated to the State Department on the 5th of April,’ it was 
stated that Her Majesty's Government had decided that United 
Kingdom economic aid to Yugoslavia, of the kind given for the 
years 1951-1954, should cease on the expiry of the present tripar- 
tite aid programme on the 30th of June, 1954. Mr. Eden has care- 
fully considered the arguments adduced by the State Department 
for the continuance of tripartite aid for a further period, but has 
come to the conclusion that no alteration can be made in the deci- 
sion referred to above 

The primary object of the tripartite aid programme was to 
enable Yugoslavia to switch the direction of her economy from 
East to West and to keep her afloat during the transition period 
which necessarily accompanied this change. In the opinion of the 
Economic Mission attached to Her Majesty's Embassy at Belgrade 
this task has been accomplished, and Yugoslavia should now be 
able, by improving the price and quality of her goods, to stand on 
her own feet in international trade. 

The secondary object of the aid programme was to help Yugo- 
slavia to develop her own resources and to make her economy 
viable, and with this end in view, the greater part of the United 
Kingdom portion of the 1953/4 grant has been directed, as the 
State Department are aware, towards the improvement of Yugo- 
slav agriculture. Mr. Eden considers that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment have contributed as much as they can afford to the attain- 


'The aide-memoire was delivered by Salt to the Department of State on May 14. A 
memorandum of her conversation on that occasion with Leverich and Colbert is in 
file 868 00/5-1454 

*Decument 690 

‘Not printed. (768.5 MSP/ 4-554) 
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ment of this object, and that the aid already given should enable 
Yugoslavia to increase her agricultural exports, and thus substan- 
tially improve her balance of payments position. 

As the two above-mentioned objects have, in the opinion of Her 
Majesty's Government, largely been achieved, and in view of the 
paramount need for curtailing public expenditures, Her Majesty's 
Government do not believe that they would be justified in contrib 
uting to a further tripartite programme of grant aid on the lines 
pursued in the past three years. They realize, of course, that the 
Yugoslav economy still lacks strength. This weakness is in great 
part due to the burden of the external debt. In this connexion, the 
Yugoslav Government have recently proposed to the tripartite rep- 
resentatives in Belgrade that a conference of creditors should be 
held in order to arrive at an agreed schedule of debt repayment de- 
signed to satisfy Yugoslavia’s creditors as far as possible without 
overstraining her economy. Her Majesty's Government believe that 
their co-operation in such a scheme would provide the most effec- 
tive form of economic aid to which they could contribute in the 
present circumstances, and they hope to communicate their de- 
tailed views on this Yugoslav proposal very shortly to the United 
States and French Governments 

Her Majesty's Government appreciate that the Department of 
State may attach value to keeping a united front in Anglo-Ameri- 
can economic policy towards Yugoslavia. In this connexion it 
should be recalled that Her Majesty's Government have decided, 
provided that a settlement of the Triesie question can be reached 
in the near future, to contribute two million pounds to the cost of 
building a new port and communications in the neighbourhood of 
Trieste. This estimate will almost certainly be presented to Parlia- 
ment as a continuation, for one more year, of economic aid. Conse- 
quently, on the assumption that a Trieste settlement can soon be 
concluded, it should be easy to demonstrate that the solidarity of 
Anglo-United States policy towards Yugoslavia has not been im- 
paired 

An indication of Her Majesty's Government's position as outlined 
in the first five paragraphs above is being conveyed to the French 
Government by Her Majesty's Ambassador in Paris 


WasninocTton, May 14, 1954 
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No. 693 
ir 412 6 28M Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Be.orape, June 23, 1954—6 p. m. 

1343. I saw Viadimir Popovic today upon receipt Deptel 1361,' 
and in addition to points made by Department I added some of my 
own which I thought might be effective. | went after him very hard 
on the basis of general proposition that it was foolish to refuse an 
exemption for the bishops relief shipments while at the same time 
Yugoslav Government was constantly pressing us for additional 
aid, particularly foodstuffs. I underlined what a difficult situation 
this created for Department in dealing with the Congress and ex- 
pressed my disappointment that following our conversation of 
April 8," Yugoslav Government had not even seen fit to give an 


answer 

Popovic replied that he personally comprehended fully our point 
of view, was sympathetic to it and had urged a favorable decision 
He said the decision had even been discussed with Tito who also 
was favorably inclined. Our request had, however, raised quite a 


storm inside Yugoslav Government and consequently, a decision 
had been postponed. Reason for this controversy was fact that ex- 
emption for shipments would indicate both moral and material 
support for religious groups who oppose Yugoslav Government's 
policy of attaining greater national unity. (At this point Popovic 
went off into a discussion of US-Yugoslav relation which went on 
for an hour and a half and is being reported separately.*) He said 
he would again attempt to get a favorable decision but seemed pes- 
simistic 

As Popovic is thoroughly informed on Trieste, I replied by citing 
to him all of the economic assistance which US has recently given, 
including offshore procurement and asked him if it would not be 
possible at least to adopt his suggestion of February 3* that Yugo- 





'Presumably reference is to telegram 1362 to Belgrade, June 22. which asked 
Riddleberger to inform Viadimir Popovit that the Department of State was anxious 
for a response on the question of the Bishops relief shipments. It said it was particu 
larly important that there be an early and a favorable reply in view of the Congres 
sional situation and Congresewoman Kellys attempt to amend the A, zricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act (also known PL. 480) to exchuce Yugoslavia 
(RGR 413/6-2254) 

*This conversation is described in Document 69! 

*See infra 

*A memorandum of Popovit's conversation with Under Secretary Smith on Feb 3 
is im file 868 49/2-2354 
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slav Red Cross be permitted to distribute relief supplies to persons 
designated by bishops. I said this was certainly a reasonable com- 
promise and asked him to urge Yugoslav Government to accept it. 
He said he would de so and would endeavor to get an answer in the 
near future. 

RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 694 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs (Merchant) 


TOP SECRET BevGrape, June 23, 1954. 


Dear Livie: With reference to our telegram No. 1343 of June 23,' 
I am sending you an account of my second intervention with Vladi- 
mir Popovic following the Department’s instructions on the Bish- 
ops’ relief shipments? which developed into a discussion of far 
wider scope. 

Popovic said he had now been back in Yugoslavia for several 
months, had reestablished contact with Yugoslav high officials, 
with parliamentary opinion and with public opinion as a result of 
having made addresses throughout the country. He said he had en- 
countered various trends which had disturbed him; and although 
he could not now give me a favorable reply on the Bishops’ ship- 
ments, he welcomed this opportunity to discuss with me a number 
of matters which he would do with frankness. He said that as an 
ex-Ambassador to Washington he well recognized the complex and 
difficult problems which faced the Eisenhower Administration, and 
in what he was to say there was no lack of understanding. He 
thought, however, that Yugoslavia had a number of problems that 
were not perhaps fully comprehended in Washington and on these 
he would give me his candid opinion. 

As he traveled throughout Yugoslavia he encountered a certain 
nervousness about American policy, particularly the course of 
events at Geneva. He said the impression was growing that U.S. 
policy was somewhat reckless and enhanced the danger of war. I 
said that in face of the repeated examples of Soviet imperialism 
that this belief was wholly unwarranted and that our basic policy 
was one of defense for the free world. We could not pretend that 





' Supra 
*These instructions were contained in telegram 1362 to Belgrade, summarized in 
footnote 1, supra 
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the aggression in Southeast Asia was imaginary, and certainly 
there was every indication that our policy was one of consultation 
and not of go-it-alone irrespective of our allies. He did not press it 
further; and I think this was merely an introduction for what was 
to come. 

Popovic then stated he had some remarks on US-Yugoslav rela- 
tions and with renewed apologies for frank speaking said that 
amongst the top Yugoslav leaders there was real concern and in- 
creasing discussion on U.S. reaction to Yugoslav policy. He had two 
points particularly in mind: (a) press and public reaction to Balkan 
military alliance and (b) the Secretary's highly negative reply to 
the correspondents’ query on the possibility of a Tito visit to the 
US.4 

On the military alliance, Yugoslav leaders found our attitude 
hard to understand. Yugoslavia, it seemed to them, was doing what 
the U.S. had urged many European states to do, i.e., make heavy 
sacrifices for the common defense. The U.S. endured no end of 
delay on such matters as the E.D.C., had pleasant words even for 
those who were most reluctant (probably an allusion to our mes- 
sages to the French Government*), took account of Italian suscepti- 
bilities, but could find nothing good to say for a country like Yugo- 
slavia which was now trying to formalize defense arrangements in 
Southeastern Europe. The Balkan military alliance was for the 
common good, the Yugoslav people made heavy sacrifices to main- 
tain military strength, the Yugoslav Government had to all intents 
and purposes accepted the October & decision® in the common in- 
terest and had come to an agreement with the U.S.-U.K., but the 
general refrain from the U.S. was critical and questioning for 
Yugoslav defense policy that should receive warm endorsement 
from the US. 

With some circumlocution but unmistakably, Popovic made it 
clear that Yugoslav sensibilities had been severely wounded by the 
Secretary's reply on the question of the Tito visit. He said the flat 
negative tone had led to a painful reaction among Yugoslav leaders 





*At his press conference on June 8, Dulles was asked whether he knew of any 
plans to invite Tito to the United States and he replied, “No, I don’t.” A copy of this 
verbatim excerpt from the press conference is attached to a memorandum of July 30 
from Barbour to Murphy, in which Barbour said that EE had noted at the time of 
the press conference that the major newspapers in the United States failed to pick 
up the comment. Barbour concluded that the Yugoslav reaction had been prompted 
by the report which must have been sent to Yugoslavia by a Yugoslav press corre 
spondent. (EUR files, lot 59 D 233, “Yugoslavia”™) 

*For documentation concerning the U.S. assurances to the French Government in 
connection with EDC, see vol. v, Part 1, pp. 571 ff 

‘Regarding the announcement by the United Kingdom and the United States on 
Oct. 8, 1953, of their intention to transfer control of Zone A of the Free Territory of 
Trieste to Italy, see Documents 93 ff 
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who compared it to his consideration for Italy (no doubt an allusion 
to the Secretary's trip to Milan*). The Yugoslav leaders felt that 
their country deserved some consideration also, but the US. atti- 
tude seemed to be one of avoidance. No American personality of po- 
litical stature had visited Yugoslavia in spite of the flow of high 
American officials to Europe, and there seemed to be no desire to 
see high Yugoslav officials in the US. 

The Trieste dispute, Popovic continued, had had far-reaching and 
unfortunate effects in spite of the Yugoslav decision to accept the 
October 8 decision as the basis for a settlement. The military con- 
versations in Washington’ had not been followed up and there was 
no indication that anything was planned. At the very time when 
there should be the closest consultation between our governments, 
the U.S. has shown a chilly and critical attitude toward Yugoslav 
policies which seem to accord with basic U.S. policies and desires. 
Whether justified or not, this reaction has taken place amongst 
Yugoslav leadership and led to a debate on future Yugoslav policy. 

This debate, said Popovic, was assuming forms which worried 
him considerably. Some leaders had begun to doubt the basic 
American attitude toward Yugoslavia, to fear that U.S. support 
was wavering, that there was no hope of an equitable settlement 
for Trieste on the basis of the U.S.-U.K.-Yugo agreement, that 
Yugoslav military policy does not seem to be fully understood or its 
sacrifices appreciated by the U.S., that future economic and mili- 
tary support seems unclear, and finally that perhaps Yugoslavia 
must re-assess its policy to take account of the lack of U.S. support, 
material and moral. This would not imply any lessened determina- 
tion to defend itself, but if adopted would lead to many changes 
within Yugoslavia. 

At this point Popovic said that after his return to his native 
land, he had been impressed anew by the strong Yugoslav feeling 
of independence and belief amongst the people that they could 
somehow survive. He said perhaps this is difficult to understand in 
the U.S., particularly in view of the grave economic difficulties 
facing his country. Nonetheless, many Yugoslav leaders believe 
that Yugoslavia can exist without U.S. help, although he was the 
first to pay tribute to what the U.S. had done for Yugoslavia. This 
help could never be underestimated and all Yugoslav leaders recog- 
nized it. He would ask us to remember that a state of mind existed 





*For a description of Secretary Dulles’ conversation with Prime Minister Scelba 
in Milan, May 3, see Document 189 

"A summary report concerning these conversations, which took place Aug. 24-28, 
1953, is in file 611.68/8-2453 
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which thought that by tightening the belt and reducing the stand- 
ard of living, Yugoslavia could become less dependent on the US. 

Popovic concluded with a plea for more understanding and more 
contact. He hoped that U.S. could be most forthcoming in discuss- 
ing common questions with Yugoslav officials. At this point he 
asked me suddenly where I would be in July. When I said I would 
be in Belgrade he was obviously relieved and said he had been on 
the point of making the suggestion that I remain here. He hoped 
that I would be authorized to have discussions of common problems 
with the high Yugoslav officials and that these should not be de- 
layed. There should be a more intimate contact in which the US. 
could show its understanding of Yugoslav problems and indicate 
where it could give support to a foreign policy which essentially 
corresponded to that of the U.S. 

I gave appropriate replies to the foregoing explaining how great 
had been U.S. material support and citing the various reassurances 
which I had been authorized to make since my arrival. I said that 
in the case of Trieste, the U.S. Government certainly recognized 
how far Yugoslavia had gone in making a settlement possible. I 
said that the U.S.-U.K. and Yugoslavia had come to an agreement 
on what would be an equitable settlement and that surely his Gov- 
ernment would grant us time to negotiate with the Italians. We 
were just as desirous as the Yugoslavs to reach a settlement and 
the latter should not be too upset about what appeared in the Ital- 
ian press. I then reviewed the whole economic aid picture for FY 
54, including the off-shore contracts which are being or have been 
signed this week, and emphasized that all this certainly represent- 
ed an understanding of Yugoslav needs. On the question of visits, I 
said that top-level visits always presented certain difficulties and 
problems of timing, but that I would recommend to Washington 
that, when possible, some high American officials visit Belgrade. | 
said I thought that the conclusion of the Balkan military alliance 
would inevitably result in closer ties, and perhaps more extensive 
relationships than some of his own colleagues yet realized. Once 
the incubus of Trieste were removed, I foresaw the development of 
a closer relationship in many fields. I concluded by referring to the 
long-term interest of the US. in building up the defenses of the 
free world and what sacrifices we had made and would continue to 
make to this end. I assured him that, pursuant to this aim, he 
would find that our attitude on the Balkan military alliance would 
not be disappointing to Yugoslavia. Certain problems of timing and 
NATO arose in this connection, but my démarche to Koca Popovic* 





"Reference is to the demarche Riddleberger made to Popovit on May 22; see foot 
note 2, Document 192 
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had not meant that they were insoluble. Patience and tolerance 
both on Trieste and Baikan military arrangements would benefit 
us both in the end. I concluded by saying that I would do my best 
to further discussion of common problems with frankness and | 
was certain that the Department would approve. He then suggest- 
ed several high Yugoslav officials whom I should see more often in- 
cluding, somewhat to my surprise, Rankovic. 

In reflecting upon this conversation, which was obviously 
planned and cleared in advance, I do not believe for a moment that 
Tito is planning any basic change of policy. But I am equally sure 
that on the top-level the Yugoslavs are aggrieved. They are beset 
with economic difficulties and are again appealing to us for sup- 
port. (See Tempo-Killen conversation reported separately®). Be- 
cause of our concentration on Trieste, our démarche on the Balkan 
military alliance, the long wrangles on aid, the Yugoslavs have had 
cold comfort from the Embassy since my arrival here last Novem- 
ber. It is true that in these eight months, and because of the fact 
that we had to get a Trieste solution approximating the October 8 
decision, my interviews have been hard, tough arguments in which 
kind and sympathetic words have not been the rule. This has been 
necessary for obvious reasons, and I believe our tactics have been 
successful. It has left some scars, and perhaps the time has come to 
apply some balm. 

I shall, therefore, make the effort here to establish a relationship 
of greater reciprocal confidence, where all high level contact is not 
confined to biting argumentation. I hope that the final stages of 
the Trieste business will not be too bitter, but I am looking farther 
ahead. The Balkan Alliance will be signed whether Trieste is set- 
tled or not, and this will be an important step in the integration of 
Yugoslavia into the Western collective defense machinery. If Tri- 
este is also settled, the machinery through which this integration 
will take place will no doubt be NATO machinery. In a thousand 
ways, both pleasant and unpleasant to the Yugoslavs, contacts and 
relations on both military and political planes will be closer. I be- 
lieve that we should begin to anticipate this closer relationship. In 
Washington, I should recommend that we be more careful not to 
offend Yugoslav sensibilities in our statements and that we balance 
our encouragement to Italy with appropriate gestures here which 
need not always be public. I recommend once Trieste is settled, 
that some high State Department official should make a visit and 
we should consider what high Yugoslav official could be invited to 
the U.S. I realize fully this presents difficult problems this year, 





*This conversation, June 18, is described in despatch 864 from Belgrade, June 24 
(RGR 00/6-2454) 
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but perhaps it is not too early to consider it. Occasional messages 
from the Secretary showing sympathetic interest would also heip 
and, of course, from the President. 

The Tito visit is a separate thing. Tito wants more than anything 
to be invited to the U.S. This, of course, would round out and 
crown his return to international society and label him as a fully 
accepted member of the club. Its importance to him makes it im- 
portant to us, too. I think that we should accept the fact that it is 
desirable in the not too far distant future and start to think about 
its timing. I know the complications and dangers of such a visit 
and I doubt that it should take place before, say, next March, 
which would place it exactly two years after Tito’s state visit to 
England. On the other hand, I wonder if it would be wise to defer 
the planning date beyond this span. In the meantime we can do 
some exchange of lesser visits and, at an appropriate time, hint 
that the Tito visit is not too far in the future 

I should like to hear your views on all this.'® | am afraid I have 
gone into greater length than I intended 

I am sending a copy of this to Bob Murphy 

With best regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
James W. RIDDLEBERGER 


'°No record of a response has been found in Department of State files 


No. 695 
yn ee 4 Despatch 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, July 1, 1954 
No 5 
Ref: Desp. 864° 
Subject: Tempo Proposals 

This is Joint FOA/Emb message 

1. The most significant feature of the Tempo proposals is the im- 
plicit request that the United States develop its aid program in 
terms of Yugoslavia’s needs for the next several years, rather than 
the next year only, and design the instruments of aid to meet the 
special exigencies of the Yugoslav scene 


‘Despatch 864 summarized a conversation between Killen and General Tempo on 
June 18. (868.00/6-2454) 
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2. In some ways, Tempo makes a much more realistic approach 
than has heretofore been the habit of the Yugoslavs. His proposals, 
although contemplating the $35 million in FY 55 for which Con- 
gressional approval is being sought, are unique in that they do not 
ask for more grant aid as such. His request for US support in a 
debt conference and with the IBRD on prewar debts does not in- 
volve the outlay of more appropriated funds as grant aid. His pro- 
posal for 3-4 year wheat grants is an amplification of what the 
YuGov has already been told of certain possibilities. Lastly, his so- 
licitation of a long-term loan to write off short-term debt may, and 
undoubtedly does, stem from (a) our denial of the recent request for 
additional aid and (b) Mates’ following of the Congressional pres- 
sures for translating grants into long-term loans 

3. Each of these requests, assuming (a) the passage of “surplus 
disposal” legislation which would permit approval of the wheat 
proposal, and (b) the availability of loanable funds in the Ex-Im 
Bank, probably lie within the present ability of the United States 
without special legislation or additional earmarking of funds for 
grant assistance. On these assumptions, the question would seem 
not so much whether funds are available as whether the United 
States feels the acceptance of Tempo's concrete proposals and the 
implications of the talks he suggests would serve our interests. This 
is fundamentally a political question, and as al! such questions, has 
strong overtones which concern military and economic matters as 
well 

1. Here we are prompted to review our basic objectives in the 
military and economic fields. The military goal is simple and clear 
cut: to build-up and maintain a defensive strength in accord with 
proscribed levels and for agreed purposes 

5. The economic objectives can be stated as 


(a) to build up the economic basis of the Yugoslav economy in 
order to develop a capacity to support the desired military estab- 
lishment, and 

(b) to effect the reorientation of the Yugoslav Government and 
the Yugoslav economy toward a greater measure of liberalization 
as an inducement to popular support for the defense effort 


Our economic assistance is justified, in the economic sphere, only 
to the extent these objectives are advanced 

6. Yet the volume of economic assistance is of necessity only a 
relatively small part of the total resources available to the Yugo- 
slav Government and may be largely negated by the inefficient uti- 
lization by the Yugoslavs of their other resources. A significant and 
meaningful purpose of assistance, therefore, is to encourage the 
Yugoslavs to so allocate their total resources as to maximize their 
constructive impact on Yugoslavia’s defense potential. In the face 
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of Yugoslavia’s “propensity” to invest in a utopian autarchy, only 
distantly related to Yugoslavia’s defense potential, and the ideologi- 
cal stumbling blocks in its agricultural policy, the effective use of 
our grant aid requires that we exercise a moderating influence on 
many aspects of Yugoslav internal economic affairs. A chief tacti- 
cal objective, therefore, is to obtain maximum influence with mini- 
mum outlay of assistance. 

7. This question of maximizing influence is also closely tied in to 
the Tempo proposal that the two Governments jointly consider 
Yugoslavia’s economic problems for the period of the next 3 to 4 
years 

8. During the early years of our aid program in this country, 
there was considerable uncertainty on our part as to the reliability 
of the Tito regime as an anti-Cominform Government. This well- 
founded skepticism inevitably gave birth to the “short-tether” ap- 
proach. Although it has served well during the last three years, 
Yugoslavia’s closer bonds with the West and the continued and in- 
creasingly confirmed divorcement from old Cominform ties appear 
to warrant a cautious extension of the time period over which we 
formulate our policy vis-a-vis Yugoslavia. If the Congress, by legis- 
lative enactment, authorized a three-year program of agricultural 
surpluses disposal the instrument for extended programming is 
ready at hand. Some reasonable assurances on this score would go 
far towards removing a chronic disequilibrium from the Yugoslav 
scene. In the same manner, US consideration of Yugoslavia’s debt 
problem as it will affect its economic development over the years 
immediately ahead, and the readiness to give a reasonable measure 
of assistance in ameliorating that burden would release resources 
for a more rapid development of Yugoslavia's economic defense po- 
tential 

9. These are not unrealistic proposals. They do not run afoul of 
the need for annual Congressional appropriation of funds for the 
mutual security program. They do not pose a request for commit- 
ments beyond the competence or authority of the Administration 
They do call for a willingness to relax our close rein on our stated 
intentions towards Yugoslavia 

10. We believe such a course would (a) further secure the re- 
sources of Yugoslavia for Western defenses; (b) induce additional 
steps by Yugoslavia towards closer political, military and economic 
ties with the West and particularly with the United States; (c) ex- 
pedite the growth of the economic defense base in Yugoslavia; (d) 
enhance the influence of the United States in Yugoslavia's external 
and internal affairs; and (e) facilitate a more effective utilization of 
Yugoslavia's resources 
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11. The United States has invested approximately one billion dol- 
lars in military and economic aid to Yugoslavia since 1950. The 
gradual reorientation of the FPRY has been slow, difficult and at 
times frustrating. But substantial progress has been made towards 
our political, military and economic objectives. We believe that the 
Yugoslavs, given the necessary encouragement, are now ready to 
take another step towards greater collaboration with the free 
world, or, in other words, towards the achievement of our stated 
objectives. Success in ultimately drawing Yugoslavia away from 
her past Cominform associates and securely aligning its strength 
beside that of the free world would mark not only a success in mili- 
tary strategy, but perhaps more significantly, a victory for Western 
ideals 

12. In determining the answer to the Tempo proposals the follow- 
ing considerations are worthy of attention 


(a) The strategic location of Yugoslavia 

ib) The determination of the Yugoslavs to maintain their nation- 
al independence. (This determination is not confined to the mem- 
bers of the Yugoslav Communist Party.) The Cominform link was 
broken on this particular issue in 1948 and the likelihood of any 
return to a ‘satellite’ status is most remote 

(c) The Yugoslav armed forces, numbering approximately 400,000 
in uniform, with 800,000 trained reserves; accustomed to hardships, 
the Yugoslav soldier is tough and a first-class fighter 

id) The growing development of the Turkish-Greek-Yugoslav Alli- 
ance holds promise for full integration of Yugoslav forces into an 
effective system of collective security in the Mediterranean-South- 
ern European-Middle Eastern front, fully consistent with NATO 
objectives 

(e) The growing industrial potential of Yugoslavia. While it is too 
early to make any firm judgment concerning the ultimate results 
of this Yugoslav effort, sufficient evidence is already at hand to in- 
dicate that we should not sell short future Yugoslav industrial ca 
pabilities and their worth to the Western military and economic 
build-up 

(f) The growing tendency of the Yugoslav Government to orient 
itself towards the democratic countries of Western Europe in both 
internal and international relationships 

ig) The expanding areas of economic activity in which the Yugo 
slav Government is seeking U.S. advice and assistance. The rem 
nants of the earlier resentment against consultation on internal 
Yugoslav developments are rapidly disappearing 

th) The disquieting effect on the bordering satellite states of a 
healthy Yugoslavia, with a steadily rising standard of living. This 
would add fuel to the existing embers of discontent within the 
Soviet orbit 

(i) From a longer-range point of view, the build-up of a healthy 
productive economy in Yugoslavia, maintaining the present trend 
away from totalitarian control and improving the abnormally low 
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living standard of tne people in Yugoslavia, would go far towards 
the elimination of this historical Balkan “tinder-box” 


13. Many arguments can be made concerning the sins of “omis- 
sion and commission’ of which the Tito regime is guilty. However, 
the U.S. program here has not been without effect in encouraging 
more realistic and liberalizing attitudes toward political and eco- 
nomic problems. There is reason to believe that these attitudes can 
be cultivated and expanded through the continued and judicious 
use of US. influence, advice and assistance 

14. We therefore recommend that the Ambassador and Director 
USOM be authorized to advise the appropriate officials of the 
Yugoslav Government that the U.S. would welcome the requested 

talks and will communicate further with the Yugoslav Govern 
ment concerning the time, place and agenda of such discussions 

For the Ambassador 

James S. Kien 

Counselor of Economic Affairs 


No. 696 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


TOP SECRET Wasninoton, July 6, 1954—5:06 p.m 
18. Reference: Belgrade 1297." Joint State-FOA cable. We have 
been giving serious consideration your request additional aid. We 
are particularly concerned avoid emergence conditions at this time 
which would impair (1) Yugoslavia's economic stability and (2) con 
sequent contribution Yugoslavia to stability Balkan area. We have 
therefore been exploring all! possible sources funds which might be 
made available cover emergency needs envisaged reftel. However, 
there has been no possibility secure additional aid for Yugoslavia 
out of defense support or other funds appropriated for FY 1954. All 
available funds previously committed for high priority country pro 
grams. FYI nevertheless we continuing seek fund sources. Will 
advise further developments. We hopeful $10 million Section 550 

allotment June 28 will suffice current urgent needs 
DULLES 


Drafted by Colbert and cleared with Barbour Thuretor Kaliuarvi Nile xander 
APS), Rose (ED). Nolting. Fiteierald. and Leverich Repeated to Londeor 


Not pr nted eye (HD 6) od 
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No. 697 


~~. T ov penger we? 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State 


TOP SECRET Bevorape, July 7, 1954—1 p.m 


, 


15. 1. Vukmanovic-Tempo asked me to call July 5 at which time 
he reviewed with great frankness Yugoslav B/P position and plans 
of Yugoslav Government for action on its part. Although Tempo 
laid great emphasis on plans for increasing agricultural production, 
he covered largely the same subject reported in Embdes 864,' on 
which we commented in Embdes 5.* 

2. New element injected is question of time. Tempo said Yugoslav 
Government did not have money to meet United Kingdom credit of 
1,000,000 pounds now due but extended for short period. Further- 
more, as debts matured increasingly urgent to take decisions about 
debt conference. Logically, would be preferable to hold debt confer- 
ence after bilateral talks with United States as aid possibilities, 
particularly if United States could promise wheat over several 
years, would materially affect what Yugoslav Government could 
propose for settlement. Immediate problem was whether Yugoslav 
Government should only discuss medium term credits or whole B 
P situation at debt conference. If Yugoslav Government could get 
specific information from United States then could plan for confer 
ence. In any case, Yugoslav Government would be grateful for op 
portunity to discuss its present position bilaterally with United 
States 

3. I said Yugoslav Government requests had been transmitted to 
Washington but | was not yet in position to give reply. | pointed 
out difficulty for us at this time before aid legislation had been en 
acted. This led into genera! discussion of Yugoslav Government dif 
ficulties and possible remedies on which he was careful to make no 
commitments. At close of discussion | assured Tempo that we were 
giving Yugoslav Government problems thorough study and 
thanked him for his assurances on agricultural policy 

4. Preliminary quadripartite talks on debt conference about to 
start provided British Tridel agrees not to raise issue of mid-term 
debt maturities pending completion Washington-London consider 
ation of problem. Department already informed Embassy/FOA po 
sition this matter 


See footnote |. Decument #9 


Deacument 695 
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5. Agenda for debt conference and content preliminary four- 
power talks will certainly be influenced by United States action on 
Tempo proposals reported Embdes 864. Yet we cannot give indica- 
tion to British and French of these proposals pending determina- 
tion of our answer. This consideration plus Yugoslav need for relief 
and factors cited Embdes 5 make early United States answer to 
Tempo highly desirable 

6. Even if precise United States position in requested talks 
cannot yet be determined because need for legislative action, could 
we advise Yugoslav Government that United States agrees to talks 
as soon as legislative hurdle cleared. Newspaper reports indicate 
agricultural surplus legislation now enacted. This might permit im- 
mediate consideration this element of Tempo proposals. Our earlier 
assurances to Yugoslav Government indicate possible desirability 
this step 

7. We repeat our awareness interlocking complexity this problem 
but I would appreciate indication Department’s/FOA reaction to 
Yugoslav Government proposals to guide us here even if complete 
position not yet feasible 

RIDDLERERGER 


No. 698 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


SECRET WasuincTon, July 23, 1954—9:14 p. m 

102. Ref: (1) Belgrade despatch 864, (2) Belgrade despatch 5, (3) 
Belgrade tel 15.* Joint State-FOA message 

1. Following is preliminary answer above refs. Fuller elaboration 
follows by pouch.* Your views requested.‘ Discussion these ques 
tions with Yugoslavs should not be initiated until Washington-Bel 
grade views concerted. At that time, question relationship these 
talks to Trieste and Balkan Alliance negotiations can also be con 


sidered 


'Drafted by Genlitz and Seel!l (E/ED), Kieime (POA), and Colbert and cleared with 
FiteGerald (S/MSA), Turnage (OF D), aad Marcy and Katz (EE) Repeated to London 
and Paris by pouch 

‘Regarding despat h 864, see deapatch 5 Decument (95. Telegram 15 is supra 

‘The Department of State elaboration on its views regarding the question of poss 
ble bilateral economic discussions with Yugoslavia is in CA-®97 to Relgrade, Aug 
MAM OO R554 

*The Embassy in Belgrade submitted ite detailed comments in deapatch 105, Aug 


1% (eR OH) RT 
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2. Re level of participation and situs talks. Our present thinking 
is that discussions be handled most satisfactorily Belgrade by Am- 
bassador and Chief OM/Y with Tempo, Crnobrnja and other 
YuGov officials. Note para 2 ref 1 Tempo indicated he be chief 
spokesman. We would keep Mates advised of progress 

3. Yugos tactic seek bilateral discussions with US for economic 
aid and other assistance as preliminary, if not condition, to debt 
conference, not received sympathetically here. Believe YuGov 
acting against own best interest in seeking assurances US financial 
assistance in advance debt conference in order determine Yugo po- 
sition at conference vis-4-vis creditors. Basic continuing purpose US 
aid is to strengthen Yugoslav economy. Creditors at debt confer- 
ence should be persuaded provide terms their debts consistent this 
objective. As matter of principle, use US aid to relieve Yugo credi- 
tors of burden granting more lenient terms medium-term debt ob- 
jectionable to US 

4. Even if bilateral talks economic aid held, do not consider debt 
conference should be delayed pending their outcome. Status of eco- 
nomic aid FY 1955 not likely change in near future. YuGov was 
informed during Trieste negotiations proposed FY 1955 assistance, 
achievement of which depends on final Congressional action. Cur- 
rent expectation re mutual security legislation is for little if any 
latitude permit increase illustrative FY 1955 figure and in fact, re- 
duction illustrative figure more likely. Possibility, if any, for 
upward revision not be known until some months current fiscal 
year have elapsed 

5. Applicability of Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act under study. FYI Three year commitment sales surplus 
agricultural commodities for local currency might be possible 
under Title I if such sales are for quantities of commodities which 
are in addition to usual consumption of such commodities. Addi- 
tions to stock considered expanded consumption provided such ad- 
ditions 1) are used to maintain permanently higher stock levels or 
2) will themselves be used for expanded consumption in the future 
However, no such commitment can be given YuGov pending gener. 
al policy determination and examination applicability Yugo case 
under Act. End FY! 

6. Re proposal ref 1. Ex-Im grant loan to fund short-term debt 
Question basic wisdom YuGov substituting dollar obligation for 
present soft currency debt. We and Ex-Im Bank opposed to this 
type refinancing and Ex-Im Bank considers it contrary to purposes 
and spirit of Ex-Im Bank Act 

7. Re para 5 (a) ref 1. US prepared in principle give strong sup 
port at debt conference to Yugo proposals for rescheduling by credi- 
tors of short and medium-term debt 
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* Re para 5 (b) ref 1. We anxious avoid becoming involved on 
Yugo behalf in prewar debt problem. Prefer leave matter Yugo. 
IBRD and private creditors 


DULLES 


No. 699 


phe 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


TOP SECRET Be.crape, August 12, 1954—7 p.m 

121. Reference Embassy telegram 11, July 5.* Following from 
Bled -* 

1. Foreign Secretary informed me last night that Tito had re- 
ceived Soviet Ambassador yesterday to give reply to latter's de 
marche several weeks ago regarding normalization relations. For 
eign Secretary therefore informing United States, United Kingdom, 
Greek and Turkish Ambassadors as follows 

2. Tito told Valkov, Yugoslav Government willing normalize rela- 
tions with all countries, including USSR. Recognized that the nor 
malization had been slow, but this could be accelerated if USSR 
now willing solve several problems with Yugoslav Government 


Tito referred particularly to such problems as economic relations, 
Yugoslav children retained in USSR, treatment Yugoslav citizens 


in USSR. Yugoslav Government now willing discuss these problems 
and to move along path of normalization, but at same time made it 
abundantly clear that Yugoslav Government would maintain its 
complete independence and in addition intended to continue the 
close relations developed with its allies and Western friends 

3. Foreign Secretary said that Yugoslav Government had decided 
to defer its reply to Valkov demarche until after signing Balkan Al 
liance. He said that problems cited by Tito might give some indica 
tion of sincerity Soviet intentions in this field. He asked that this 
information be kept confidential 


‘Repeated for information te Athens, Ankara, and Moscow 

Telegram |! reported on Tite s meeting with the Soviet Ambassador several days 
previously (768 5/7-554 

*"Riddieberger was in Bled during the final negotiations leading up to the signing 


of the treaty by Greek, Turkish, and Yugoslav representatives 
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4. I asked if Valkov had given any response and Foreign Secre- 
tary replied he had made only very genera! observation regarding 
desirability normalizing relations. 

RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 760 


Memorandum by the Chairman of the Operations Coordinating 
Board Working Group on Yugoslavia (Thurston) to the Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs (Elbrick)" 


SECRET (WaSHINGTON,| August 18, 1954 
Subject: OCB Working Group recommendations for action vis-a-vis 
Yugoslavia. 

Pursuant to urgent instructions of the OCB, the OCB Working 
Group on Yugoslavia has prepared the attached recommendations 
for action vis-a-vis Yugoslavia. A preliminary outline of a back- 
ground study of this subject was circulated a short while ago.* The 
Working Group, after making amendments to that outline in line 
with suggestions from the Department and from the other agencies 
concerned, decided that in view of the urgent nature of the OCB 
requirement it would be preferable to submit recommendations 
which it believes are self-supporting, without producing a formal 
background statement to be attached thereto. 

The attached recommendations are the product of the OCB 
Working Group, and are being circulated at this time by the vari- 
ous members within their agencies for comment and/or approval 
When comments have been received, in the present instance by the 
State Department member, the Working Group will compile a re- 
vised paper to incorporate the views of all the agencies involved 
which will then be submitted upward in the OCB organization. 

It is requested that the addressees comments be communicated 
on an urgent basis to Mr. Nickels, who is assuming the Chairman- 
ship of the OCB Working Group Yugoslavia 


‘Drafted by Marcy 

*This preliminary outline was circulated to the members of the OCB Working 
Group on Yugoslavia under cover of a memorandum of Aug. 5 from Thurston. A 
copy of the preliminary outline and Thurston's memorandum were attached to a 
memorandum of Aug. 17 from Tyler to Thurston, in which Tyler commented on the 
preliminary outline and presented WE’s view that the outline may have gone a 
little far in implying that Yugoslav suspicion and dissatisfaction toward the United 
States was we!l)-founded. (Italian Desk files, lot 58 D 357, “OCB 1954”) 
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{Attachment} 


Paper Prepared by the Operations Coordinating Board Working 
Group on Yugoslavia* 


SECRET [WasHINGTON,} August 13, 1954. 


Problem 


To reaffirm and reinforce lagging Yugoslav confidence that the 
West (specifically the US) is dealing fairly with Yugoslavia/Tito, 
appreciates the actual and potential contribution Yugoslavia is 
making and can make to the attainment of those objectives we 
have in common and—within that frame of reference—is not dis- 
criminating against Yugoslavia because of our political differences, 
preconceived predilections for other nations, or a “colonial” ap- 
proach derivative from Yugoslavia'’s relative backwardness or de- 
pendence on the United States. 


Recommendation 

The following actions are believed feasible and their immediate 
implementation is recommended 

On the Part of the Department of Defense 

1. Initiate planning on an urgent basis, initially within the 


United States Government and later if found to be desirable to- 
gether with the UK and France, for the early resumption of mili- 
tary planning talks with the Yugoslavs with regard to 


A. Once agreement in principle as to the scope and timing of the 
discussions with the Yugoslavs has been achieved so inform State, 
which will then inform the Yugoslavs in an appropriate manner 
that planning is actively going forward with reference to a resump- 
tion of talks 


2. Plan a formal naval courtesy visit to an appropriate Yugoslav 
port at the earliest possible moment 

3. Initiate planning for visits of high ranking US military person- 
nel to Yugoslavia. Explore, in conjunction with developments vis-a- 
vis the Balkan Alliance, the possibility of a visit by General 
Gruenther in his NATO capacity on the pretext of exploring and 
developing the necessary relationship between the Balkan Alliance 
and NATO 

4. Continue and further the current JCS study* of the possibility 
of extending the Facilities Assistance Program to Yugoslavia 


*Drafted by Marcy 
*Not further identified 
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On the Part of the Foreign Operations Administration 

1. Perfect plans for Mr. Stassen to visit Yugoslavia this fall (Oc- 
tober now understood to be contemplated), and so inform the Yugo- 
slavs at the earliest possible moment. 

2. More actively encourage, particularly with our allies as neces- 
sary and appropriate, Yugoslav participation in such European or- 
ganizations as EPA and ultimately OEEC. 

3. As soon as administrative details permit, work out with the 
Yugoslavs procedure for Yugoslav participation under the ATDA 
Act to cover at least a three year period. 

4. Actively proceed with negotiations looking towards the high 
level economic conversations requested by the Yugoslavs, to be 
held preferably in Belgrade with the participation on the US side 
of an individual of both economic and political stature (should 
these discussions coincide with Mr. Stassen’s visit, consideration 
should be given to having him participate in at least some of the 
sessions) 


6. [sic] Develop, within present budget limitations, such long 
range programs as that currently being negotiated between FOA 
and the University of Kentucky for the exchanges of persons 

On the Part of the United States Information Agency 

1. Seek appropriate occasion to make public acknowledgment of 


Yugoslav contributions to our common objectives 

2. Exploit, with due regard to other essential factors, occasions to 
emphasize the aggressive character of international communism 
and Yugoslav actions in opposition thereto 

On the Part of the Department of State 

1. Actively plan a visit by the Under Secretary of State, or by his 
Deputy, to Yugoslavia this fall in order to have an immediate 
impact on the current Yugoslav attitudes which we are endeavor- 
ing to correct, to allay the immediacy of Tito’s desire to visit the 
US, and to lay the necessary groundwork amongst American public 
opinion for an eventual visit by Marshal Tito to this country 

2. Inform the Yugoslavs, as soon as the necessary clearance in 
principle has been obtained within this Government, that we are 
actively working on plans for the resumption of military conversa- 
tions. 

3. Work closely with Defense in preparing, and later in arrang- 
ing the terms of, the resumption of the military conversations, in- 
cluding exploration of the possibility of bringing Italy in at this 
juncture 

4. Prepare, for transmission at the time the Trieste settlement is 
achieved and announced, messages from the President to Scelba 
and Tito capitalizing on the Trieste solution to encourage full coop- 
eration between Yugoslavia and Italy in defense matters 
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5. Explore with AEC and such other Governmental! authorities as 
may be involved, the possibility of including Yugoslavia amongst 
those nations to cooperate in the President's proposed organization 
to exploit the peaceful uses of atomic energy 

6. Include Belgrade in the Secretary's itinerary on the next ap- 
propriate occasion.* 


*Regarding the possibility of Dulles visiting Belgrade, probably in December 1954 
see Documents 241 ff 


No. 701 


The Deputy Under Secretary of State (Murphy) to the Very Reverend 
Paul F. Tanner of the National Catholic Welfare Conference’ 


|WasHINncToNn,| September 11, 1954 


Dear MonsiGNor TANNER: I greatly regret the delay in answer- 
ing your letter of August 17,7 but I did so in anticipation of a reply 
from the Yugoslav Embassy to our numerous representations on 
the American Bishops’ relief project—a matter which you discussed 
at some length. This reply was given to us on September 2,’ and 


while it is unsatisfactory, we at least know where we stand 

The Yugoslavs refuse to grant the Bishops an exception to their 
customs law to permit the duty free entry of the items which the 
Bishops wished to send via bulk shipments to designated Catholic 
institutions in Yugoslavia. The Yugoslavs claim that they gave a 
similar refusal to an American Protestant group several years ago, 
and that they are not prepared to discriminate in favor of Catholics 
as against other religious groups. After the refusal, the Protestants 
allegedly went to the Yugoslav Red Cross, which has duty-free 
entry privileges for its imports, and worked out an agreement 
whereby the Red Cross distributed 75% of the Protestants’ ship- 
ment as the Red Cross chose, and 25% as the Protestants directed 

This latter course, say the Yugoslavs, is open to the Bishops, who 
might theoretically negotiate a somewhat more favorable ratio 
from the Red Cross, although the Yugoslav Embassy Counselor per- 


‘Drafted by Mark 

‘Not printed. (868. 49/8-1754) 

'The Yugoslav reply was given by Nicola Mandi¢, Counselor of the Embassy in 
Washington, to Thurston, who assured Mandi¢ that the Department of State was 
not linking the Bishops’ project to the current Yugoslav request for large-scale 
wheat shipments. Thurston, however, pointed out that many Congressmen would 
connect the two matters and this would not make it any easier for Yugoslavia to 
obtain the assistance it was seeking (868 49/9-354) 
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sonally supposed that such an eventuality was unlikely. In addi- 
tion, the Yugoslavs reiterated that the Bishops can carry out their 
project with a payment of customs duties, or that they can revise 
their project (as to packaging, consignees and delivery dates) so as 
to bring it within the free entry provisions of the December 1952 
American Yugoslav Gift Parcel Convention 

I have reached the reluctant conclusion that under prevailing 
circumstances there is nothing further to be gained by attempting 
to continue a discussion of this case with the Yugoslavs. Apart 
from numerous lower-level interventions over the past 16 months, 
Under Secretary Smith and I have gone over the problem thor- 
oughly several times with two successive Yugoslav ambassadors, * 
and Ambassador Riddleberger forcefully presented our point of 
view at a very high level last April in Belgrade.* We have told 
them time and again that their conduct in this and similar matters 
prejudices the Yugoslav cause with the American people and the 
Congress, but they are adamant. They indicate clearly that this 


question involves an issue of internal policy which they are deter- 


mined to carry out 

Perhaps we can have a discussion of this matter at the “patio 
supper’ which you so kindly suggest. It would be a great pleasure 
for me to be your guest on an evening in the near future for which 
we are both free 

With warmest personal regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
Ropert Murpny 


‘A memorandum of Smith's conversation with Ambassador Popovic on Feb re 
garding this matter is in file 868.49/2-354 Murphy iieo rammed the meve with Am 
bassador Mates on July 14: a memorandum of this conversation is in file 868 49/7 
1454 

See Document 69] 
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No. 702 
MU 9-184 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET BeLGrape, September 18, 1954—9 a. m 

222. From Murphy.* During lengthy conversation with Tito Sep- 
tember 17 preliminary to discussion of Trieste* Tito commented 
inter alia as follows 

1. Germany. In his opinion German sovereignty should be re- 
stored and West Germany should be given right to re-arm. This 
should not be done on a hasty improvised basis but according to a 
carefully planned program. We should comprehend that USSR is 
determined dominate West Germany. At same time we should have 
no illusions that restrictions on German freedom to re-arm once es- 
tablished over period of time will prove more symbolic than real 
Lengthy maintenance of US forces in Germany essential to success 
as is command by American SACEUR in NATO 

2. Soviet Union. Since Tito'’s break with Stalin in 1948 he has fol- 
lowed evolution of Soviet policy closely. He professed to have no il- 
lusions regarding it. He declared that Soviet methods change but 
not Soviet aims. Among their present aims is continued interfer- 
ence in the internal affairs of other countries including Yugoslavia 
Stalin's death had not changed this fundamental! Soviet policy he 
said 

3. Soviet-Yugoslav relations. Soviet Ambassador Valkov had ap- 
proached him recently in August with many questions how Soviet- 
Yugoslav relations could be improved. Tito said that he told him 
that relations could be normalized but only on basis of no pressure 
on Yugoslavia, no interference in Yugoslav internal affairs and no 
change in friendly relations with Western Powers. Tito said he is 
not deceived by these overtures. There is a difference in Moscow in 
that since Stalin’s death USSR operates as a committee but the 
design is about the same. In his opinion however, USSR has aban- 
doned military aggression for the time being and is skilfully ex- 


‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, Bonn, and Rome 

*Deputy Under Secretary of State Robert Murphy left Washington on Sept. 1! 
and arrived in Belgrade on Sept. 15 after brief stops in London, Frankfurt, and 
Bonn. He brought with him a letter from President Eisenhower to Tito, dated Sept 
10, and instructions designed to resolve the few remaining differences between 
Yugoslavia and Italy regarding Trieste. He left Belgrade on Sept. 18 and proceeded 
to Rome where he conferred with Italian officials regarding a Trieste settlement 
Regarding Murphy's mission to Belgrade and Rome, see Documents 253 ff 

‘Murphy's discussion of the Trieste issue with Tito is described in Document 276 
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ploiting western weaknesses and indecision playing especially on 
French fear of the Germans 
4. Italy. Tito expressed hope for better relations with Italy 
5. India. He is looking forward to his trip to India, which was 
probably inspired by Mrs. Pandit’s visit to Yugoslavia in June.‘ 
RIDDLEBERGER 


*See footnote Decurment 720 


No. 703 


The Ambassador in Yugoslar ia (Riddleberger to the Department of 
State 


SECRET Bevorape, September 18, 1954—6 p. m 
227. This is joint Embassy-USOM cable 
|. Following conference of Bebler, Murphy and Riddleberger Sep- 
tember 18,' Killen called on Vukmanovic and advised as follows 


(a) US Government had given serious consideration to Tempo 
proposal of June 1? for bilateral talks on general economic prob- 


lem of Yugoslavia: 

(b) US Government had also studied proposal of Vukmanovic of 
August 31° that, due urgency of wheat problem, this matter be dis- 
cussed separately and at earliest possible time; 

ic) US Government recognized the desirability of the talks pro- 
posed by Tempo on June 18 and hoped they could take place this 
fall; 

id) US Government recognized the growing urgency of Yugoslav- 
ia’s wheat needs and, in answer to Tempo's August 31 request, was 
prepared to make 400,000 tons available as soon as possible to meet 
winter consumption needs; 

(e) 150,000 tons would be provided from FY 55 economic aid 
funds and 250,000 from ATDA resources; 

(f) 125,000 tons of the ATDA sup lies would be a grant, requiring 
no local currency payment. The US Government reserved the right 
to utilize the local currency from remaining 125,000 tons in any 
manner it may find desirable and would be prepared to discuss 
such uses in any bilateral talks that may occur 


2. Tempo said he first wanted to express his thanks to the US in 
the name of his government and the Yugoslav people. Then he 


7 


‘See Document 277 

Vukmanovie-Tempo's proposal is described in despatch 864 from Belgrade, June 
24 (RHR 00/6-2454) 

‘Reference is apparently to the proposal Kopook made on Aug. 31 described in 
telegram 175 from Belgrade, Sept. 1. (7506 00/9-154 
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laughed and said he now could give the Russians an appropriate 
answer. He said this would ensure adequate supplies through the 
winter which was the greatest concern 
3. Tempo asked re timing of shipments and Killen replied that 
shipments would be undertaken as quickly as possible. He recog- 
nized the limitations of Yugoslav wharving and transport facilities 
and time would be required to make necessary shipping arrange 
ment. He hoped shipments could start arriving by November 1 or 
earlier 
i. Tempo then asked about the timing and location of bilateral 
talks. Killen replied that he could give no firm answer ‘0 either 
but suggested that talks probably should not occur prior to Gover- 
nor Stassen’s visit to Yugoslavia, tentatively set for October 21 and 
22. Some time would be necessary to make proper preparation for 
talks. Tempo voiced hope talks could take place in Washington 
shortly after Governor's visit here. He cited some of matters he 
hoped to discuss and Killen said US side, too, had several matters 
which we desired to place on table. He suggested possible desirabil 
ity of preliminary discussions in Belgrade of some items US Gov 
ernment would like to explore in talks. Tempo reacted favorably 
Yugoslav Government officials were advised of importance 
that US action on wheat be kept strictly confidential until further 
advice from US Government. This was agreed 
6. At end of visit, Tempo again voiced his appreciation this action 
of US, saving it meant a great deal to his country 
RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 704 


Vemorandum of Conversation hy the Dire: for of the Cf fice of 
Eastern European Affairs (Leverich 


SECRET WASHINGTON,| September 28, 1954 
Subject: Mr. Murphy's recent trip to Europe 


Participants: The Yugoslav Ambassador’ 
Mr. Murphy, GIM 
Mr. Leverich, EE 
By appointment made at his request the Yugoslav Ambassador 
called on Mr. Murphy this afternoon. He said that there were two 
matters upon which he wished to comment briefly, in the light of 


Leo Mates 
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Mr. Murphy's recent trip to Belgrade and Rome, namely, wheat for 


Yugoslavia and Trieste 

With regard to the former, the Ambassador had been pleased to 
learn upon his return to Washington this morning from the UN 
that it would be only a matter of a few days before the 150,000 tons 
of wheat under the FY-55 aid program would begin to move and 
that his people had been successful in chartering ships to handle it 
He was appreciative of the promptness with which we had acted to 
meet the acute problem facing Yugoslavia as a result of the short 
crop and now ventured to hope that there would be only a mini 
mum delay in arranging for the 250,000 tons of wheat under ATDA 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act) which Mr 
Murphy had discussed in Belgrade. The Ambassador was sure we 
were familiar with the seasonal factors rendering urgent the early 
shipment of this wheat 

Mr. Murphy was gratified that shipment of the 150,000 tons was 
under way and said that we were pushing the matter of the 250,000 
tons as hard as possible. He explained that there was bound to be 
some delay since the ATDA was a brand new law in which several 
agencies, including the Department, were involved, and conse 
quently new procedures had to be worked out for its implementa 
tion. This of necessity would require a little time. He wished to 
assure the Ambassador, however, that we were well aware of the 
urgency and that the 250,000 tons would be forthcoming as rapidly 
as possible. He suggested that the Ambassador wire his govern 
ment in this sense if he so desired. Mr. Murphy requested Mr. Le 
verich to telephone the Ambassador personally in New York, 
where he is presently serving as a member of the Yugoslav Delega 
tion to the UN General Assembly, as soon as the procedures and 
timing for making the 250,000 tons of wheat available have been 
worked out 

As regards Trieste, the Ambassador voiced the fervent hope that 
at last the settlement of this very tough problem was actually at 
hand and that it would be finalized very soon. Mr. Murphy, com 
menting on the sincere, statesmanlike desire to conclude the Tri 
este matter which he had encountered during his trip on the part 
of both Yugoslav and Italian leaders, stated that as far as he could 
see all major obstacles to a settlement had now been eliminated 
and there remained only to wind up the tag ends of the negotia 
tions in London. He hoped and believed that this could be done 
quickly, since announcement of a Trieste settlement would be par 
ticularly advantageous for both the Yugoslavs and the Italians at 
this time 
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No. 705 


MSP % 2944 Telegraen 


The Acting Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


TOP SECKET WasHINGTON, September 29, 1954—3:31 p. m 
PRIORITY 

320. Joint State-FOA cable. Ref: Belgrade 245, rptd London &3, 
Paris 61." 

1. Favor continuance tripartite program on political and econom- 
ic grounds, and gratified indications French favorably disposed par- 
ticipate (also see Department's memorandum conversation Septem- 
ber &, 1954°). In April we solicited participation British and French 
Governments in economic program for FY 1955 and suggested 
French contribution equivalent four million dollars. While British 
publicly announced June 30 their decision not furnish further aid 
to Yugoslavia and consequent termination tripartite, at same time 
British have advised Yugoslavs and French they intend grant 
Yugoslavs two million pounds upon Trieste settlement being con- 
cluded. To maximum extent possible we have sought in press han- 
dling to dissociate our aid, including $20 million from FY 1954 
funds for port reconstruction, from Trieste settlement and under 
stand London telegram 5518* British have same intention re their 
two million pounds. Cover for British contribution for Trieste set 
tlement would be continuance tripartite program. There is also im 
portant financial basis (in terms Yugoslav needs and our limited 
resources) for continuance general economic aid Yugoslavia by UK 
and France. Belgrade has indicated (Embassy telegram 1303°) con 
siderable portion British two million pounds might be available 
over and above port and construction costs, for general economic 
needs Yugoslavia 

2. Department suggests procedure that, immediately following 
Trieste settlement, Embassy Belgrade, in coordination with British 


Drafted by Colbert and cleared with EF. WE. BNA. EUR. EF. and PFOA. Repeated 
for information to London and Paris 

"Telegram 245, Sept 24, reported that officials at the French Embasey in Bel 
grade had indicated that the French Government was favorably dieposed toward the 
continuation of the tripartite aid pragram for Yugoslavia. and that if the Britieh 
Government did not wish to continue the tripartite program, the French Govern 
ment might be persuaded to proceed on a bilateral basis with the United States 
768.5 MSP /9-2454 

‘This memorandum describes a conversation between Ruffin of the French Em 
basey and Secoll and Colbert, during which Ruffin made it clear that France had in 
no sense precluded the possibility of furnishing some economic assistance to Yugo 
slavia (968 00/9-854 

*Dated June 4, not printed (7506 00/6-4)54 

Dated June 9, not printed (468 10/6-954 
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Embassy, reply to French Embassy approach, pointing out that our 
basic position remains as stated in our Aide-Méemoire April 5.* This 
will keep discussion in usual Tridel channel. In interests securing 
forma! indication French concurrence it might be appropriate pro 
pose French make reply our Aide-Mémoire with copy to British. Be 
lieve in view time element and relative magnitudes involved you 
should seek agreement in principle to continue participate through 
contribution of approximate amount which we suggested. Do not 
consider fourth tripartite conference necessary to secure French 
and British contribution. If French persist in ratio 3 to 2 to British 
to which previously adhered (i.e. 3.73 million dollars) this would 
still be material addition our aid 
3. Comments addressees requested soonest before approach Brit- 
ish for their views 
SMITH 


*Dacument 690) 


No. 706 


Editorial Note 


On October 5, a settlement of the Trieste dispute was reached 
when representatives of Italy, the United Kingdom, the United 
States, and Yugoslavia signed in London a memorandum of under 
standing and certain other agreements. For text of the memoran 
dum of understanding, see Document 293 


No. 707 
4 TVs egrar 


The Charge in Yugoslavia (Wallner) to the Department of State' 


SECRET Be.orape, October 13, 1954—8 p. m 


293. 1 took occasion my first call on acting Foreign Secretary 
since Trieste settlement to ask him about apparently accelerated 
pace of normalization relations between Yugoslavia and Soviet 
bloc. He agreed that things had moved with astonishing rapidity in 
last few weeks culminating in a request by Soviet Ambassador to 
Tito, October 11 that Yugoslavia send high level trade delegate to 


‘Repeated for information to Paris, Londen, and Moscow and pouched to Rome 
Athens, Ankara, Bucharest, Budapest, Prague. and Warsaw 
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Moscow to negotiate one year government-togovernment trade 
agreement. Tito had been expecting this request and had agreed 

Bebler then reviewed parallel activities of satellites which had 
sent or were sending commercial representatives to Belgrade to ne- 
gotiate barter agreements. When al! short-term barter agreements 
had been terminated, Bebler said he expected satellites would 
follow Russian lead in suggesting government-to-government agree 
ments on longer terms, with possible exception Hungary and Alba- 
nia. Hungary had unfavorable balance with Yugoslavia and in ad 
dition had unsettled reparations debt and Bebler said that if Hun- 
garians did not follow others soon Yugoslavia might nudge them 
but would take no initiative vis-a-vis Albania 

Among Soviet gestures of reconciliation in other fields, Bebler 
mentioned voluntary closing down of the “clandestine” Radio Free 
Yugoslavia located in or near Bucharest from which Yugoslav Co 
minformist emigres had regularly broadcast to this country, aboli 
tion of the varieu* press organs of the Yugoslav Cominformist emi 
gration, the recer: noderate tone of the Soviet press vis-a-vis Yugo 
slavia and the Sc .et reaction to the Trieste settlement. (Re Trieste 
see separate telegram.*) He also observed that for first time Em 
bassies of Chinese People’s Republic were acknowledging presence 
Yugoslav diplomats and had in some cases invited them to nation 
alist day parties 

Bebler recalled that Soviet Ambassador had been talking big 
about normalization for over year; Yugoslavs had been waiting for 


action; and action was suddenly appearing. | asked him if Russians 


were insisting on reciprocity. | was unsuccessful in drawing him re 
any change in Yugoslav policy toward use satellite emigre groups 
in this country. He said Yugoslav Government had acceded to two 
Soviet requests: (1) For visa for representative Soviet film enter 
prise to negotiate for reciprocal distribution of Soviet and Yugoslav 
films and (2) For overflight Soviet planes in Yugoslav air space. He 
added that request for latter had been pending for more than a 
year and in wew overflight permitted to Western airlines and 
recent Soviet gestures it had been decided to give favorable answer 
1 asked Bebler whether his government detected in al! this, 
taken in conjunction with other Soviet actions of recent weeks, any 
basic change in basic Soviet policies. He did not answer directly but 
indicated his government attached greater significance to such 
Soviet actions as dissolution joint enterprises in satellites, princi 

pally Rumania, and Sino-Soviet agreement re Port Arthur 
WALLNER 


*Waliner's discussion of Trieste with Rebler was deacribed in telegram 292 from 
Reigrade, Oct. 13. (7500). 00/10-1454 
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No. 708 


Memorandum by Raymond L. Thurston of the Office of Eastern 
European Affairs to the Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs (Elbrick)" 


SECRET Wasnincton,! October 26, 1954 
Subject: “Normalization” of Yugoslav-Soviet relations 
Problem 


To evaluate the significance for US policy-making purposes of 
the recently accelerated pace of “normalization of relations be 
tween Yugoslavia and the Soviet orbit 

Here follow a recapitulation of recent developments, background 
of the Yugoslav-Soviet split, and a “Discussion” section 


{ one lusions 


|. Nothing that has occurred to date gives any real indication 
that the assumption on which American policy vis-a-vis Yugoslavia 
is based is no longer valid. On practical matters involving Yugo 
slavia s security and regional! defense against possible aggression 
Tito's cooperation with the West is likely to be undiminished 
2 Yugoslavia will probably continue to respond favorably to 
Soviet bloc overtures in the economic, diplomatic and cultural 
fields as long as this is in Yugoslavia's own interest, does not jeop 
ardize Yugoslavia s economic, cultural and military ties with Weet 
ern nations, and does not interfere with the continued receipt of 
essential economic and military aid from the US. Cooperation with 
the Soviet orbit beyond this point could only be induced by a funda 
mental shift of Moscow's policy of dominating its satellites 

$ In Western European and world (including United Nations 
diplomatic and political affairs, Yugoslavia will attempt to play a 
more vigorous role which may not be responsive to specific United 
States foreign policy goals. This is not particularly disturbing since 
US policy has never bargained on (and has frequently not received 
Yugoslav political or diplomatic support in these questions 

4. To determine the extent to which Tito's reevaluation of Soviet 
intentions and of the changed East-West cold war situation wil! 


Drafted bw Mark (_opes were sent t Heigrade and \ woow and dietribwted t 
various offices and bureawse within the [depart reer ? {f State Thies memorandum is 
4 | presumab y the one referred te bw Merchant om hee breed letter of Ot — 
Allem Dulles om which he wrote that the attached memorandum dated Oe 
erming the present ert uatior ’ VY ugoslavia wae the me Pre 
Dulles om the Secretary { State « office that meen and that of 


loaely woth C 1A « eatpmmate PLR filew. bet t VY ugoslavia 
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affect Yugoslavia’s actual collaboration with the West on the prag- 
matic basis evolwed since 1949, US approaches to Belgrade with 
new proposals in the economic and military cooperation spheres 
might draw out the Yugoslav position on that country's prospective 
relations with the West during the next few years 

5. In the unlikely event that the foregoing approaches indicate 
the existence of Yugoslav wndencies for excessive free-wheeling be- 
tween East and West or for a desire to sacrifice ties with the West 
in order to cultivate links with the Soviet bloc, US programs in- 
volving aid for Yugoslavia, if continued at all im these circum. 
stances, might produce more results if applied om a discreet short- 
term, short-tether basis which intentionally aimed at preventing 
complete Yugoslav viability in the economic and military fields 


No. 709 
Me norandum by the Special Assistant to the President for National 


Security Affairs (Cutler) to the Secretary of State’ 


SPC RET WasninoTon, October 28. 1954 


Admiral Fechteler had a conference with the President this 
morning, on more or less general matters 


He expressed a very warm regard for Ambassadress Luce's serv 


ice and qualifications. He agrees with her view that although we 
have now happily settled the Trieste matter, the process of bring 
ing the Yugoslavs and Italians closer together will take a good deal 
of teme and patience. He expressed the view that probably the best 
way to bring about such a rapprochement was through meetings at 
lower levels, rather than forcing the iseve at a high level. | under 
stand that this view, with which the President seemed to agree, is 
shared in the State Department.’ 

The President went on to say that, from the political point of 
view, he thought it was desirable to increase gradually the feeling 
of mutual friendliness between NATO military personnel and 
Yugoslav military personnel. He was not passing on the question of 


In a handeritten note m the marge. William K Scott of S/S wendicated that no 
action was necessary on the memorandum. ase Defense had already passed it to the 
JCS and to the US element m the NATO Standing (;roup for gurdance Thies snfer 
matron he neted had heen obtamned from Colome! Andersen A coveryng memoran 
jum from Seoett te the Secretary of State, dated (kt 79. wedicwtes thal copes were 
sent te Heover Murphy Bowe and Merchant A handerittem notation om the 
marem omdicates that the Secretary of State saw thm memorandum 

A handwritten metatiron om the marge here preeumably by Scott. reade Is it” 
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whether at this time, or some future time, it would be desirable for 
Yugoslavia formally to join NATO. He was addressing himself to 
measures to foster friendly feeling between the Yugoslav and 
NATO military. For example, why should not NATO let Yugoslav 
military personnel see routine NATO equipment and routine 
NATO military formations (without going into the nuclear or stra- 
tegic fields). He felt that by such acts of courtesy, where there was 
no embarrassment to the country in which the courtesy was shown, 
the desirable goal of keeping Yugoslavia friendly to us would be 
fostered 
He asked me to pass this view along to you. I am sending a copy 
to Admiral Fechteler, and to the Secretary of Defense. 
Ropert CUTLER 


No. 710 
Editorial Note 


The subject of Yugoslavia’s relations with the Soviet Union was 
briefly discussed by Director of Central Intelligence Dulles at the 
220th meeting of the National Security Council, October 28. Dulles 
said that it was now clear that Yugoslav-Soviet relations were be- 
coming more and more normalized. This development, he stated, 
might require a new look at United States policy toward Yugoslav- 
ia, although he made it clear that he was not saying that Yugoslav- 
ia was likely to abandon the West and return to the Soviet bloc. 
Dulles indicated that he meant that the developments simply re- 
quired careful consideration. The memorandum of discussion at 
this meeting is in Eisenhower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whit- 
man file 

That same day President Eisenhower, in a memorandum to Sec- 
retary Dulles, asked, “Is there not some diplomatic, economic or 
other action that we might now take aimed at preventing any real 
rapprochement between the Kremlin and Tito?’ Eisenhower wrote 
that it seemed to him that “some of the best men we can find 
should urgently specialize on this matter; that we must be pre- 
pared to do almost anything to keep Tito not only outside the 
Kremlin orbit but—so far as possible—actively on our side.” (Eisen- 
hower Library, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) 

In a memorandum the same day to Assistant Secretary Mer- 
chant, Dulles quoted verbatim Eisenhower's memorandum to him 
and added the following paragraph: 


“I would like to have you get together with Bob Bowie and who- 
ever else in the Department you think can make a real contribu- 
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tion and give this matter some preliminary thought and then 
report to me. I think it might be worth considering calling in some 
qualified outsiders as idea men, and I would like your recommenda- 
tion on this score also.” 


A line was drawn through this paragraph, which may have indi- 
cated that it had been deleted from the memorandum. (EUR files, 
lot 59 D 233, “Yugoslavia”™) 


No. 711 


"ST 4 


Memorandum by the Director of the Foreign Operations 
Administration (Stassen) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHINGTON,| November 1, 1954. 
Subject: Yugoslavia Trip—October 24-26, 1954 

I. From my conferences with Marshal Tito*® and other officials of 
the Government of Yugoslavia, which have been reported in Em- 
bassy cables from Belgrade, and from my talks with the United 
States country team in Belgrade, I have the following impressions: 


A. The Trieste settlement is looked upon as opening the way for 
cooperation with Italy in economic, cultural, military, and other 
matters on a mutually advantageous basis, moving step by step be- 
ginning with a November economic conference. 

B. There is a deep conviction in the present government that the 
break from Soviet domination in 1948 has proven to be in the best 
interests of Yugoslavia, and that its neighbors, Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria, have not fared well under Moscow. 

C. Yugoslavian agriculture is rapidly being de-collectivized and 
returned to private property, and the regime intends to continue to 
move in that direction with gradual liberalization of small business 
employing no more than three employees, and some easing of oppo- 
sition to religion, all the while maintaining a status as a “Commu- 
nist regime’ working toward a “Socialist system.” 

D. Tito looks upon the apparent reversal of Soviet attitude 
toward Yugoslavia as an admission of error by the Soviet under 
Stalin in 1948 and considers that this will increase Yugoslavian in- 





‘Also addressed to the Secretary of Defense, the Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, and the Chairman and Executive Officer of the 
Operations Coordinating Board. Stassen also visited Italy Oct. 26-27 and Spain Oct 
27-29. For memoranda reporting on his visit to Italy and Spain, both dated Nov. 1, 
see vol. vi, Part 2, pp. 1707 and 1993, respectively. Stassen summarized the conclu- 
sions in each of the three memoranda in a separate memorandum to President Ei- 
senhower, which he personally gave to the President on Nov. 1. (Eisenhower Li- 
brary, Eisenhower papers, Whitman file) 

*Stassen's conversation with Tito, Oct. 26, is summarized in telegram 335 from 
Belgrade, Oct. 26. (768.11/10-2654) 
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fluence among the Balkan satellites, which influence he feels is al- 
ready strong and underestimated by the West. 

E. Yugoslavia has at this time a strong defense position in the 
mountains of central Yugoslavia, has located new defense indus- 
tries in these remote areas, and will never adopt any defense plan 
which does not include the central mountains fortress concept, the 
area of successful resistance in World War II. 

F. Yugoslavia will be reluctant to take any step which would be 
interpreted to the East as reducing Yugoslavian independence and 
sovereignty and reducing Yugoslavian claimed influence to the 
East. 

G. If the Western European Union develops economic objectives 
or programs, Yugoslavia would support a relationship of the 
Balkan pact group (Turkey, Greece, Yugoslavia) to this Brussels 
pact group in such economic matters, but not, at least in the near 
future, in military matters. 

H. The Yugoslavian objective might be described as a “Third po- 
sition through national strength,’ which, although different from 
India’s “Third position through softness,’ nevertheless attracts Tito 
to visit India and talk with Nehru. 

1. Tourist travel from the West is expanding and ‘vill be increas- 
ingly welcomed by the government which now recognizes its for- 
eign exchange earning potential. 


Il. From these observations, I suggest informally for such consid- 
eration as may be deemed appropriate the following courses of 
United States action: 


A. That the United States encourage Yugoslavian-Italian bilater- 
al military talks on joint defense, with United States MAAG offi- 
cials of the two countries sitting in, and perhaps with United King- 
dom and perhaps French military attachés also present, and that 
the first such talks should not be under NATO auspices. 

B. That the joint planning include both the Ljubljana gap de- 
fense and the central Yugoslav fortress defense with the develop- 
ment of plans for Italian units to enter Yugoslavia in the gap 
under certain circumstances and with Italian resupply of the cen- 
tral fortress from the Adriatic by sea and air. 

C. That those elements of the Yugoslavian economy which are 
freed be assisted by the United States, through its regular assist- 
ance program, in being successful, and that the total Yugoslavian 
economy be assisted in a successful development in contrast to the 
neighbors to the East. 


1. For this purpose, extend United States good offices toward 
the refunding of Yugoslavian debt to Germany, United King- 
dom, France, and Switzerland on a long term basis, and toward 
the extending of additional development credits by these coun- 
tries on a long term basis. 

(The balance of resources and population in Yugoslavia is fa- 
vorable, and an economically sound long term program can be 
carried out on a ‘oan basis over a long term of years.) 
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D. Steady but not sharp or heavy United States pressure be ap- 
plied on granting internal religious freedom. 

E. The exchange of persons program for technical information be 
maintained and be oriented toward the significant leadership po- 
tentials within the country. 

F. Regular visits to Yugoslavia by United States officials such as 
Robert Murphy for the purpose of continually informing, drawing 
out, influencing, and satisfying prestige urge, of Marshal Tito and 
his principal associates. 

G. Tourist travel should be encouraged. 


Ill. General Comment. 


A. Two major dangers from a United States standpoint are sug- 
gested. 


1. Tito and his regime may become overconfident of the 
strength of their position, may gradually relax their vigilance 
and lower their guard, and a successful violent internal blow 
may be struck by the Kremlin in a sudden reversal of their 
current “sweet words’’ tactics. 

2. A change in Soviet leadership which removes from influ- 
ence those responsible for the original policy leading to the 
break, and an invitation by such new leadership to Tito to take 
one of the top world Communist leadership positions along 
with Mao Tse-tung, and to revise Soviet economic policies 
along the lines of Yugoslavian policy, might attract Tito more 
than anything the West would offer. 


B. There is one major favorable prospect. 


1. A successful gradual evolvement of the Yugoslavian eco- 
nomic, political, social, and religious system in the direction of 
freedom, accompanied by increased flow of information and 
ideas from Yugoslavia to the Soviet and the Soviet bloc, might 
become an important factor in a favorable evolvement of the 
entire Soviet system over a period of years, without a world 
war. 


C. The percentage chance of the dangers and of the asset are all 
considered to be small, but the implications are so far-reaching 
that they should be kept in mind nevertheless. 


HES 
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No. 712 


EE files. lot © D 23K. “Mieewellaneous 


Memorandum by the Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs (Merchant) to the Secretary of State’ 


TOP SECRET [WasHIncTON,| November 2, 1954. 
Subject: Memorandum to the President on Soviet-Yugoslav rela- 
tions. 


Attached is a draft memorandum to the President (Tab A) on the 
“normalization” of Soviet-Yugoslav relations and its implications 
for US programs vis-a-vis Yugoslavia which has been prepared in 
EUR at your request.* The first three paragraphs of the memoran- 
dum dealing with developments in the “normalization” process and 
analyzing their import for US policies have been informally coordi- 
nated in substance with the Office of National Estimates, CIA, 
through R 


[Tab A} 
Paper Prepared in the Department of State*® 


MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESIDENT 


Subject: Effect of the “Normalization” of Soviet-Yugoslav Relations 
on US-Yugoslav Relations. 

The intense and bitter Soviet-directed campaign from June 1948 
through 1952 to subvert the Tito regime in Yugoslavia and to have 
it replaced by one subservient to the Cominform has been gradual- 
ly dying out since mid-1953. This diminution of overt Soviet hostili- 
ty has also been accomplished by a slow build-up of positive ges- 
tures pleasing to Yugoslavia from the Soviet orbit. These Soviet 
moves to curry Yugoslavia’s favor have taken place in many fields 
and their temp has accelerated markedly in recent months. The 
only positive Yugoslav counter-gesture, however, has been to allow 
some Soviet-orbit planes to overfly Yugoslavia to and from Albania. 





'Drafted by Mark 

*Dulles’ memorandum of Oct. 28 to Merchant making this request is described in 
Document 710 

*Drafted by Mark A handwritten notation on the source text by Roderic L 
O'Connor indicates that the memorandum was not sent to the President, but that 
the Secretary talked to President Eisenhower along these lines on Nov. 16. No other 
record of Dulles’ conversation with Eisenhower, Nov. 16, has been found in Depart- 
ment of State files or Eisenhower Library 
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To Tito the switch in Soviet tactics is welcome both as a sign 
that he has won out over Russia's efforts to unseat him and also as 
a portent of more normal Yugoslav relations with neighboring 
states in the Soviet bloc, which could in time perhaps lead to a sub- 
stantial easing of Yugoslavia’s difficult economic picture. Tito be- 
lieves that the so-called “new look’ in Soviet foreign policy has 
been forced on the Russian leaders by the compulsions of their do- 
mestic problems. In his view, this has very greatly lessened the 
danger of Soviet-sponsored aggression in Europe. It thus opens the 
way for further concrete steps to reduce East-West tension and for 
additional! efforts to evolve new forms of collaboration among West- 
ern European countries to build a strong region acting more inde- 
pendently of the US than formerly. 

Tito’s reactions appear partly sincere and partly an attempt to 
provide him with a little leverage in his dealings with the West. At 
the same time, he has explicitly stated that many important sub- 
stantive issues from the past are still unsettled between Yugoslavia 
and the Soviet bloc, that relations cannot be restored to their pre- 
1948 status, that there is no sign that basic Soviet strategic objec- 
tives have changed, and that, in any event, he does not intend to 
sacrifice Yugoslavia’s ties to the West established since 1948. 

Although we must recognize that the situation calls for continu- 
ous close watching, the foregoing developments to date do not justi- 
fy questioning the US policy assumption that Yugoslavia will prove 
an element of strength in Western plans for the defense of South- 
ern and Southeastern Europe. Continued US action along estab- 
lished lines would avoid any sign either that we have allowed Mos- 
cow's unilateral gestures to stir up our suspicions of Tito and to 
cause us to reassess our policies towards Yugoslavia or that we are 
increasing our beneficence to Tito to purchase his future coopera- 
tion with the West. At the same time, it is important that follow- 
ing the Trieste settlement we pursue our planned programs vigor- 
ously lest any doubt enter Tito’s mind that firm ties to the West 
are essential for the security and prosperity of Yugoslavia 

In the military sphere, the settlement of the Trieste dispute has 
removed the chief obstacle to the further integration of Yugoslavia 
into Western defense planning. At present, active consideration in 
the US Government is being given to pleas for bringing the NATO 
into closer association with the Balkan Alliance, in which Yugo- 
slavia is the only member not also belonging to NATO. This frame- 
work should permit a greater degree of working level cooperation 

military planning for the area of Southern and Southeastern 
Purope. 

In the economic sphere, discussions of US-Yugoslav economic re- 

lations are scheduled to start in Washington on November 12 be- 
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tween Governor Stassen and Under Secretary Hoover on the one 
side and General Vukmanovic, Vice President of the Federal Exec- 
utive Council, on the other. These talks will cover a wide range of 
Yugoslavia’s domestic and foreign economic problems including the 
imbalance in its foreign payments, its heavy debt repayment obli- 
gations, and current and future US assistance. Our chief talking 
point during the discussions will involve the possibility that we 
may be able to offer to ship the Yugoslavs sufficient quantities of 
wheat under the Agriculture Trade Development Act to meet the 
requirements which they are expected to set forth 

While the foregoing line of action should provide convincing evi- 
dence for Tito of the positive US interest in maintaining close rela- 
tions with his regime, we hold, as a reserve trump card, an invita- 
tion to Tito to visit the US. As we know from abundant indications 
from the Yugoslavs, this, more than anything else, could cement of- 
ficial relations between the two countries for a substantial period 
Because such a trip, following Tito’s journey to London in 1953, 
would mark his full acceptance into the councils of the Western 
world as an equal, it would also raise problems in the US due to 
the opposition of many Americans to according him any such rec- 
ognition. Apart from the question of his personal safety thus en- 
gendered, his visit might well bring to a boil all of the relatively 
quiescent hostility felt in this country for a Communist dictator 
whose authoritarian and avowedly Communist regime is still re- 
pressing civil liberties and persecuting many clerics 

To justify the risks implicit in an invitation to Tito, very tangible 
advantages for the US would have to lie in prospect. Since in the 
present intermediate stage of US programs vis-a-vis Yugoslavia, 
when the outcome of military and economic discussions on future 
»rograms is not known, there are no top-level problems crying for 
solution, we do not face any urgency in reaching a decision on a 
Tite visit. However, as a move of lesser import to establish greater 
personal rapport between the two Governments, I am considering a 
visit to Belgrade as a follow-up to the highly successful visits of 
Governor Stassen and Mr. Murphy. In addition to discussing any 
major problems which might have come to the fore by the time of 
my visit, I would also be able to broach the subject of a trip by Tito 
to the US, if it then seems on balance to provide net advantages to 
the US 
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No. 713 


President Tito to President Eisenhower’ 


Bevcrape, November 5, 1954 


Dear Mr. Presipent: My close associate and Vice-President of 
the Federal Executive Council Mr. Svetozar Vukmanovic-Tempo is 
coming to the United States to discuss the economic co-operation 
between our two countries. I believe that these discussions will lead 
to the materialisation of the very beneficial exchange of views 
which we had on this matter with your associates and our mutual 
friends, Mr. Harold Stassen and Mr. Robert Murphy. Relying on 
your understanding and sympathies towards our people, I have 
asked Mr. Vukmanovié to acquaint you personally with our view- 
point regarding this question. 

There is no doubt that, in the past critical year, the co-operation 
between our countries in the economic and military fields has 
greatly contributed to the maintenance of peace and the prevention 
of aggression in this part of the world. The valuable aid which your 
country has been rendering to Yugoslavia, has contributed not only 
to the strengthening of our security, but also to the overcoming of 
the great economic difficulties we had to face due to the grave up- 
heavals caused by the last war, to the unparalleled economic pres- 
sure to which we were exposed from the East, and to a series of 
elemental misfortunes suffered by our country in the course of the 
past few years. 

However, regardless of these difficulties, my country and its Gov- 
ernment have devoted and will continue to devote the necessary at- 
tention to its armed forces which, in the as yet unsettled world con- 
ditions, are the safest guarantee of independence and security. | 
need not emphasize, | am sure, the old truth that, in the final anal- 
ysis, the military efficiency depends on the economic and political 
stability 

In this regard, we have exerted all our efforts and will continue 
to do so. As regards our economic develop: xent, we have made the 


'This letter was brought to the United States by Vukmanovit-Tempo, who appar 
ently forwarded it through the Yugoslav Embassy in Washington to the Department 
of State for transmission to the President. The letter was an enclosure to Dulles’ 
letter of Nov. 12 to Eisenhower, in which Dulles indicated that Vukmanovit-Tempo 
wanted Eisenhower to see the letter on Nov. 17 before he met with Eisenhower that 
day. No record has been found of a meeting on Nov. 17 between Eisenhower and 
Vukmanovi- Tempo 

Vukmanovit-Tempo arrived in the United States in November at the head of a 
delegation which included Stanislav Kopook and Kiro Gilgorov 
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utmost effort and are prepared for further privations so that the 
existing favorable prospects may be realised as fully and complete- 
ly as possible. In the political field we have achieved an all-sided 
and constructive co-operation with our allies, Greece and Turkey 
And, as you have stated yourself, we also exerted considerable ef- 
forts and made great sacrifices for the Trieste settlement. I believe 
that this process of political and military stabilization has to a 
great extent forced the Eastern European countries to char.ze their 
policy of pressure and gradually to normalize their relations with 
us and our Greek and Turkish allies. However, although this de- 
crease of tension creates certain new possibilities for the preserva- 
tion of world peace, it is our opinion that it will be necessary to 
continue to make great efforts to achieve more lasting solutions 
and therefore we still must devote great attention to the require- 
ments of security. 

Having in mind your devotion to the cause of peace, security and 
prosperity in the world, I am deeply convinced that I may count on 
your personal support for the success of Mr. Vukmanovi¢’s mission 

With my warm personal greetings and best wishes, 

Sincerely,” 





*The source text is not signed 


No. 714 
4 Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET Be.orape, November 16, 1954—7 p. m 


397. For Hensel 

1. Following my consultation in Washington and Paris, I asked 
for an interview with Tito upon return to Belgrade. This was 
promptly accorded and I| spent over an hour with him today. I had 
in mind, of course, both Deptel 2523 to London and Rome’s 1844 to 
Department? as well as previous telegrams re Yugoslav association 
to Western Defense Organizations, and therefore did not urge any 
action on Tito but rather tried to ascertain his thinking. 

2. | opened discussion by expressing our gratification at Trieste 
settlement and hope that it will lead to closer Italo-Yugo collabora- 





‘Repeated for information to Ankara, Athens, London, Paris (for USRO and 
Gruenther), and Rome 
* Neither printed 
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tion in many fields. | expressed thanks for the cordial reception 
given Stassen sere, and offered some genera! comment on the 
Tempo visit. Re latter Tito said that corn crop had not been as 
good as expected and that, as we knew, the wheat situation was se- 
rious. Tempo would give comprehensive explanation in Washing- 
ton 
3. On normalization, | informed Tito of nature of press comment 
in US, said that some had been adverse, but it was also recognized 
that Soviet overtures represented a back-down of anti-Yugoslav 
campaign and is thus a tribute to Yugoslav policy. | recalled what 
Tito had said to Murphy and me at Brioni re long-term Soviet 
policy (Embtel 222, September 18*) asked what his present opinion 
was. Tito replied that Soviet possibly would like to give normaliza- 
tion another connotation and imply Yugoslavia was returning to 
where it formerly was. That was by no means Yugoslav conception 
of normalization which wanted no such relationship and there 
should be no apprehensions that Yugoslavia would return to 
former status. Yugoslav Government is realistic in dealing with So- 
viets and has received several painful lessons in course of its earli- 
er relationship, including such matters as trade. Furthermore, in 
response to my inquiry of effect of normalization on Balkan mili- 
tary alliance, Tito said Yugoslav policy would not waver. He 
thought that Yugoslav determination to resist any return to an 
earlier relationship might cause USSR to react unfavorably but 
Yugoslav Government had no sentimentality in dealing with Sovi- 
ets and fully intended to maintain its independence and security 
4. This brought us to latest Soviet note proposing a conference 
and Tito jocularly characterized it as a “hurried job”. He said 
Yugoslav Government had not yet received an official text but 
from reading it in the newspapers he was struck by fashion in 
which all the ingredients were spelled out as in a recipe and the 
only thing to do was to cook the dish in accordance with Soviet 
ideas. Furthermore anyone could see that such a conference would 
be impossible to convoke on such short notice. But there was a 
change in USSR and West should not refuse proposals without con- 
sidering every aspect of them. I recalled here what Secretary had 
said on November 9 about how Soviet would regard conference. 
Tito thought that correct but said he was convinced that internal 
conditions were having their effect on Soviet foreign policy. He 
added somewhat wryly that Yugoslavia from its own experience 
knew some of the bills that were now coming in for past mistakes. 
With reference to possibility of informal liaison arrange- 
ments, he was planning to discuss this with his military chiefs and 


*Decument 702 
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consequently had no immediate suggestions. When I asked about 
possibility of low-level military changes between Yugoslavia and 
Italy, he laughed and said let's keep this to cultural affairs at 
present 
6. Tito then volunteered information that there will shortly be 
important meeting of Defense Council where discussion of defense 
budget will come up. He said I was no doubt aware of the pressures 
to cut defense spending in view of Yugoslav economic difficulties, 
but that he was not ready to cede. I replied this news would be wel- 
comed in Washington. He then referred briefly to military conver- 
sations in Washington in summer of 1953 and said this question 
was also coming up in Defense Council and Yugoslav Government 
would be in touch with us later 
RIDDLEBERGER 


No. 715 
a | Te-legr arr 


The Secretary of State to the Embassy in Yugoslavia’ 


SECRET WasHINGTON, November 18, 1954—7:23 p. m 
PRIORITY 

491. Embtel 405.2 Opening meeting afternoon Nov 12 plus two 
meetings Nov 15 and one on morning Nov 16 were given over 
lengthy Tempo presentation Yugo econ situation including general 
review postwar developments, wheat supply situation, urgent prob- 
lem short and medium-term debts, investment policies in immedi- 
ate future and general balance payments prospects. There was 
little discussion these matters between two sides except for few 
questions on details and some exchange with Killen on future 
USOM procedures and programs Belgrade 

Our offer was presented meeting afternoon Nov 16. We proposed 
sale for dinars (title to go to US) of 450,000 tons wheat, ten million 
dollars worth cotton and one million dollars tobacco under Title 
One Agriculture Trade Development Act. We offered utilize dinar 
proceeds roughly as fol: 21% for purchase sirategic materials Yugo: 
10% for purchased Yugo goods for delivery third countries; 9% for 
miscellaneous US govt purposes; 19% for long-term dinar loan to 





‘Drafted by Mark and cleared with Leverich 

"Telegram 405, Nov. 18, described a Tanjug despatch which had appeared in 
Borba claiming that the talks in Washington were not going well and that the 
Yugoslav negotiators would shorten their stay and probably return to Yugoslavia on 
Nov. 19. The Embassy requested guidance as to how it should answer press queries 
which might be raised regarding these points. (033 .6811/11-1854) 
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Yugos for internal econ development; 38% for purchase milit 
equipment in Yugo as grant to Yugo army (this not to displace 
MDAP dollar grants), and 3% for promotion agricultural trade. In 
addition, we stipulated Yugos must be ready buy 125,000 tons 
wheat from private US traders, and Yugos musi also agree not use 
our wheat to depress their market prices. On medium-term debts, 
we advised them continue bilateral negotiations but said we would 
participate creditors conference if called and help Yugos to extent 
possible at conference. We made no comments on problems short- 
term debts, new OSP contracts or new IBRD loans or other loans 
for investments 

Tempo reaction was sharp and bitter. He characterized offer as 
new loan to cover current Yugo food needs which govt determined 
avoid if possible. He deplored lack US help or even response on 
other items and mentioned preference for reinstitution compulsory 
collections and rationing to new debts via our offer. He said our op- 
position to having Yugo incur new debts for investment while dic- 
tating new debts for food was “not friendly”. 

At meeting afternoon Nov 17 with Murphy in chair Tempo re- 
fused be persuaded our offer favorable to Yugo. He announced he 
and del flying from Washington Nov 18. On return Belgrade he 
promised present offer fairly to govt but vowed do all in his power 
prevent its acceptance. He stated he was returning with empty 
hands as Yugos had from Moscow in 1948 and implied our offer 
might jeopardize Yugo econ independence 

“Social meeting” arranged for evening Nov 17 with Gligorov, 
Kopeok and Embassy counselor Vodusek turned into intensive ex- 
ploration situation. Yugos very upset because we allegedly failed 
appreciate gravity their econ situation, offered no help pressing 
debts problem, did not cover total amount wheat requested (680,000 
tons), presented offer in entirely new framework of conditions and 
suggested terms aggravating their balance payment difficulties. We 
told Yugos that we willing discuss terms and urged they get Tempo 
call off quick departure and allow further exploration situation 

They apparently did so since plane reservations cancelled and 
Kopcok, Gligorov and Vodusek in working level meeting this after- 
noon. Too early tell revised Yugo reaction situation but Tempo 
level talk with Murphy and Stassen now scheduled afternoon Nov 
19. In any event likely that discussions will wind up Nov 20." 

DULLES 


"At the Secretary's staff meeting, Nov. 14, Murphy reported that the Yugoslav 
negotiators were especially annoyed by the U.S proposal that $1 million be used to 
purchase US tobacco Murphy said that the Yugoslavs had implied throughout the 
talks that they would have to “look elsewhere’ if they could not obtain satisfactory 

Continued 
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No. 716 


fer retary «© Mewurende f ( opwereetion et 64 0) 9 Nowennteer 9d 


Memorandum of Conversation, by the Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs (Merchant) 


CONFIDENTIAL [Wasnincton,| November 20, 1954 
Subject: Yugoslavia 
Participants: Premier Mendes-France 

Ambassador Bonnet 

The Secretary 

Livingston T. Merchant 


Mendes-France' mentioned to the Secretary that French rela- 
tions with Yugoslavia were on the whole good. He said that he had 
had feelers at different times regarding a visit to Paris by Tito and 
now that the Trieste matter had been settled they proposed to 
invite Tito to visit Paris in the near future. He also mentioned that 
there were some tentative plans for a state visit by the Italian 
President to Paris soon after the turn of the year 

The Secretary then took the opportunity to describe the current 
economic negotiations which we were having with the Yugoslavs 
M. Mendes-France seemed interested and appreciative. He men- 
tioned the difficulty they were having over the matter of the short 
term credit to Yugoslavia which is in private hands. He said the 
Yugoslavs were behind on their amortization and the French citi- 
zens holding the obligations were making it embarrassing for the 
French Government to continue its contribution to tripartite aid to 
Yugoslavia. The Secretary indicated generally that anything the 
French could do in the Yugoslav financial situation would be help 
ful 





arrangements with the United States. Dulles said that if the tebacce point was of 
great importance to Yugoslavia, the Department of State should get the Department 
of Agriculture overruled on this point, going te the President if necessary. (Secre 
tary s Staff Meetings, lot 63 D 75, “Newember 1954") No record has been found in 
Department of State files or the Eisenhower Library that thie point was raised with 
the President 


‘Por documentation regarding the visit to the United States of Prench Premier 
Pierre Mendés- France, Nov 17-20, see vol vi, Part 2. pp 1199 ff 
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No. 717 
Conference files, lot 60 D 627, CP 399 


The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration (Stassen) to 
the Embassy in Yugoslavia' 


CONFIDENTIAL WASHINGTON, November 23, 1954—8:12 p. m. 

Usfoto 115. Subject: Yugoslav Economic Talks. Joint State/FOA 
message. 

I. At final meeting with Yugo delegation? following U.S. proposal 
presented: 

A. Wheat and Cotton Assistance (PL480) 


1. U.S. will grant 450,000 tons wheat Yugoslavia (in addition to 
400,000 tons already committed) under terms similar to those appli- 
cable to i grant aid, namely 90% for Yugoslav uses and 
10% for U.S. uses. 90% counterpart will be used for purposes con- 
sistent with economic cooperation, bilateral agreement and applica- 
ble provisions PL480 which are similar to bilateral agreement. 10% 
portion will be utilized by U.S. in same manner as such counter- 
part has heretofore been utilized. 

2. US. will, during the month of February 1955, review Yugoslav 
wheat availabilities prior new harvest in 1955. If these amounts in- 
adequate meet essential minimum needs Yugoslavia, U.S. will then 
give friendly and careful consideration to additional wheat grant. 

3. 125,000 tons under Title I in original 400,000 ton commitment 
will be handled on the basis outlined in para 1 above. 

4. Loan provision not applicable to local pat gee by 
sale agricultural surpluses under Section 402 of P . Dinar pro- 
ceeds these sales will be utilized under current counterpart proce- 
dures in accordance 90%-10% distribution pattern. 

5. If Yugoslav Government wishes, it may purchase cotton for 
dinars up to amount of $10 million. This transaction at option 
Yugoslav Government and would be separate transaction from 
grant wheat offered above. Proceeds of such cotton sales would 
accrue in dinars to U.S. account for such uses as U.S. may deter- 
mine. U.S. will, in oo possible expenditures of these funds, 
a into account current balance of payments situation of Yugo- 
slavia. 


B. Other Comments 


1. Offshore Procurement, U.S. impression that Yugoslav perform- 
ance under existing contracts excellent. With respect future con- 
tracts, U.S. must take into account reduced limits set , & 
sional authorization, distribution product facilities t seudheut 





"Drafted by Kleine (POA) and Colbert and cleared with Scoli, Killen, Ohly, 
Kaplan, and Stassen. Also sent to Paris by pouch. 

?This meeting took place on Nov. 22. For text of the joint communiqué issued at 
the conclusion of the talks on Nov. 22, see Department of State Bulletin, Dec. 6, 
1954, p. 869. : 
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Europe, and ability potential producers meet standards of price, 
quality and delivery schedules. Yugoslav capacity produce off-shore 
procurement materials will be kept under constant review and it is 
expected Yugoslavia will continue participate in this program. 

2. Short-term Debt. Yugo delegation has explained in general 
terms its proposal for Export-Import Bank loan to enable Yugoslav- 
ia liquidate short-term debt. U.S. understands this is difficult prob- 
lem for Yugoslavia. As a matter of procedure, details this proposal 
should be presented initially to Exim Bank for consideration. 
Under study made by Exim Bank, not possible indicate what deci- 
sion will be. FOA/W will provide assistance, if desired, as regards 
procedures and methods. It was emphasized that procedure will re- 
quire considerable time. 

3. Creditors’ Conference. Re proposal creditors’ conference, U.S. 
understands large part Yugo medium-term foreign debt held by 
private commercial enterprises, which are probably unable or un- 
willing fund these obligations on long-term basis. Inasmuch no 
such obligations heid in U.S. we feel this technical problem should 
be handled between YuGov and those governments whose enter- 
prises hold these obligations. 

U.S. representatives have participated in talks in Belgrade, ex- 
ploring problems and procedures concerning such conference. We 
are prepared to continue to explore these matters with YuGov in 
endeavor to be helpful. 

4. Other Issues. Re other issues raised U.S. feels these will be 
basis further friendly talks in usual channels. These matters will 
be dealt with in cooperative and friendly manner. 


Il. Tempo stated several times U.S. assistance offered will be 
great help Yugoslavia and not inconsistent Yugo. 

A. Concerning (1) wheat, he stated belief amount wheat offered 
insufficient because doubted possibility increase internal supplies. 
Will however explore all possibilities to meet shortfall. (2) cotton, 
Tempo reiterated B/P problems involved in offer. YuGov will reply 
after consideration. (3) medium-term debts. Tempo will be exploring 
refunding with UK, France (on return trip Belgrade) and Germany 
and hopes solution can be found. (4) short-term debts, he hopes U.S. 
will provide more than procedural assistance in obtaining Exim 
loan. 

B. Tempo reported IBRD seemed sympathetic to Yugo request for 
loan assistance for agricultural development and Mission will be 
sent Belgrade to explore possibilities. 

STASSEN 
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No. 718 
411] €831/12-224. Telegram 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddieberger) to the Department of 
State 


CONFIDENTIAL Be.tcrape, December 22, 1954—11 a. m. 

485. Reference: Department instruction A-88.' This is joint Em- 
bassy/FOA cable. 

1. Our cable 449% sent following initial submission draft agree- 
ment to Kopcok, who raised only minor questions of language. We 
therefore assumed agreement quickly attainable. 

2. Two days thereafter Kopcok reported vigorous Tempo reaction 
to sales principle, allegedly based on use of word “grant” in Stas- 
sen statement of November 22.* Tempo has made wild assertions 
about being “deceived”’ and “a denial’’ of US assurances given in 
Washington. Reaction of US representatives has, we fear, exceeded 
bounds of dipiomatic language and following fireworks, discussions 
have resumed more normal course. 

3. We have sought to develop language reflecting statements of 
Governor Stassen as accurately as possible, at same time maintain- 
ing very clearly basic concepts of Title I and legislative intent. We 
have repeatedly cited record of discussions, especially those of No- 
vember 19* and statements by Tempo and Mates to illustrate clar- 
ity of Yugoslav Government understanding at that time. 

4. Yugoslav Government now considering our revised draft pro- 
posal, copies of which forwarded in letters Kleine and Colbert De- 
cember 20.° 

5. Killen expecting to see Tempo again next day or two. 





‘Instruction A-88, Dec. 2, authorized Riddleberger to negotiate an agreement with 
Yugoslavia covering the sale of wheat and cotton under Title I of P.L. 480. The 
agreement was to cover 425,000 tons of wheat and such cotton up to $10 million 
worth which the Yugoslav Government might wish to purchase for dinars. A copy of 
the draft agreement, concurred in by the Departments of Defense and Agriculture 
and the Foreign Operations Administration, was attached. (411.6831/12-254) On 
Dec. 6, a copy of the draft agreement was given to an official of the Yugoslav Em- 
bassy in Washington, who said that his government would accept the US. offer to 
sell $10 million worth of cotton. A memorandum of this conversation is in file 
411.6831/12-654. 

"Telegram 449, Dec. 8, reported that Riddleberger had submitted the draft L/C 
agreement to the Foreign Office and that he anticipated no difficulty in obtaining 
approval. (411.6831/12-854) 

*See Usfoto 115 to Belgrade, supra 

*The Nov. 19 meeting was described in telegram 498 to Belgrade, Nov. 20. 
(033.6811/11-2054) 

*Neither the letters nor the revised draft proposal has been found in Department 
of State files 
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6. We believe Tempo, in short session with Tito, immediately on 
return from states and on day Tito’s departure for India, gave less 
than full account of Washington talks and now finds himself in dif- 
ficulty. Simultaneously wheat crisis approaching Yugoslav Govern- 
ment door step. 

7. Will keep you advised. 

RIDDLEBERGER 





No. 719 


76% 00/12-2754 Despatch 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET Be._orape, December 27, 1954. 
No. 320 


Ref: Embtels 483 and 496 
Subject: Revival of the Djilas controversy. 


In the week before Christmas in Belgrade the ghosts of things 
past and possibly also of things to come appeared as the case of Mi- 
lovan Diilas, who was read cut of the party councils on January 16 
and 17 of 1954, was revived.? Until noon of December 27 no word of 
this renewed controversy had appeared in the Belgrade press or on 
the Yugoslav radio, and the regular Foreign Office press briefing 
scheduled for December 24 was cancelled, presumably because the 
spokesman was not prepared to answer the inevitable questions 
from foreign correspondents about the significance of these recent 
events. On the other hand, the foreign correspondents have been 
extremely active and a great number of stories and interpretations 
of events have been cabled out of Belgrade, some of which have 
been reported back to Yugoslavia by foreign broadcasts. The ac- 
count which follows is based largely on reports made to various 
Embassy officers by correspondents who have interviewed the prin- 
cipals in this affair. 

Sequence of Events 

It will be recalled that at the plenum of last January Diilas and 
his views were defended most vigorously by Vladimir Dedijer, and 
in a less explicit fashion by his ex-wife, Mitra Mitrovic. Also in- 
volved was Peko Dapcevic, though less directly due largely to the 





‘Copies were sent to Ankara, Athens, Bucharest, Budapest, London, Moscow, 
Paris, Prague, Rome, Warsaw, and Zagreb 
*See Document 685. 
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fact that the particular article of Dijilas which brought down the 
wrath of the Central Committee was devoted to a defense of Dapce- 
vic’s wife from the alleged snobbery and cliquish exclusiveness of 
the ruling group. At the time observers speculated whether Diilas’ 
exclusion from party councils would be followed by disciplinary 
action against the above three, but as the months went by no direct 
action materialized. But Viadimir Dedijer particularly was subject 
to various types of discrimination, such as failure to mention him 
as the author of Tito’s biography, avoiding personal association on 
public occasions, and generally placing him in coventry. Recently, 
however, Dedijer seemed on the road to rehabilitation when Mosha 
Pijade criticized the press for failure to mention his name in con- 
nection with the Tito biography and he was given a lectureship at 
the University of Belgrade. 

Always a chronic invalid due to wartime injuries to his skvil, De- 
dijer was recently convalescing in a sanitarium in Ljubljara when 
he was summoned to appear before the control commission of the 
Central Committee on December 17. According to Dedijer’s own ac- 
count, Mitra Mitrovic was also summoned at the same time and 
they were both asked to explain whether they still held to the 
views which they had expressed at the January plenum when they 
had appeared to be defending Diilas. Again according to Dedijer’s 
accounts, he challenged the competence of this particular body to 
sit in judgment upon him, claiming that only the Central Commit- 
tee as a whole constituted an appropriate forum for his case. Again 
according to Dedijer’s account, he left the meeting after some 
heated exchanges and has no knowledge of what further proceed- 
ings were undertaken against Mitra Mitrovic or what her reaction 
thereto was. From other accounts, however, it is assumed that 
Mitra Mitrovic acknowledged the competence of the control com- 
mission, retracted the views she had expressed at the time of the 
January plenum, and, supposedly, has completely submitted to 
party discipline. 

Presumably, Dedijer mulled over the significance of these events 
for three days and then approached the Associated Press corre- 
spondent in Belgrade through an intermediary with a request that 
the main facts of his case be made known to world public opinion 
without directly quoting him. This information constituted the 
basis of the Associated Press despatch filed on December 20. The 
only additional information which the Embassy obtained and 
which did not appear in the despatch was that Dedijer had cabled 
an appeal to Tito in India. This cablegram was returned to Dedijer 
a few days later, unsent. 

After the original despatch Dedijer saw a number of other corre- 
spondents who had received the inevitable call-backs and elaborat- 
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ed somewhat on the original information. According to various 
sources, Dedijer interpreted this move against him as a part of the 
process of normalization of relations with the USSR. He ascribed 
particular significance to the fact that the control commission was 
presided over by Krsto Popivoda, a brother of the Major General 
Popivoda who had escaped to the Soviet Union at the time of the 
break with the Cominform and had been paraded by the Soviets as 
a sort of head of the Yugoslav party in exile. Dedijer’s interpreta- 
tion, as relayed to us by correspondents, assumed that after nor- 
malization between the governments this was a natural sequence 
in an attempt to normalize relations between the communist par- 
ties of the Soviet Union and Yugoslavia respectively. Since none of 
the three hauled up for disciplining by the party played major 
roles in the Cominform break, this interpretation seemed a bit 
strained. 

In an attempt to obtain clarification of the significance of these 
events, several correspondents obtained interviews with Milovan 
Djilas himself, who is living in semi-seclusion and complete isola- 
tion here in Belgrade. Djilas promptly and emphatically scotched 
the theory that these events had any connection with the process 
of normalization of relations with Russia. To Diilas this represent- 
ed a normal procedure for a communist party attempting to re-es- 
tablish its monolithic character. The question of Dedijer’s attitude 
after the Dijilas case had remained equivocal. The fact that he, 
while still a member of the Central Committee in name, no longer 
enjoyed the confidence of his associates (as is indicated by the fact 
that he was not even invited to attend the meeting of the plenum 
immediately preceding Tito’s departure) required clarification. Al- 
though the absence of Tito and Rankovic, who were known to be 
friendly toward Dedijer, may have made the time more propitious 
for taking this action, Djilas was convinced that it had been taken 
with the full knowledge and consent of both Tito and Rankovic. 
Djilas was of the opinion that, if Dedijer had submitted and had 
fully endorsed the party plenum’s position regarding his (Dijilas’) 
views, the case would have been closed and Dedijer would have 
been on the road to rehabilitation. The fact that Dedijer chose, 
however, to challenge the competence of the control commission 
and to make his predicament public to the world press has served 
to revive the entire controversy. Dijilas describes Dedijer as a man 
of considerable personal courage of an emotional type, but he is 
convinced that Dedijer will probably be given the same “deep 
freeze” treatment which he himself has received. 

Dijilas also believes it quite possible that Peko Dapcevic will be 
called before the Committee to clarity his stand. If this is not con- 
sidered satisfactory, Djilas considers it quite possible that certain 
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punitive action will be undertaken against Dapcevic. Rumors are 
already widespread in Belgrade that Dapcevic is to be relieved as 
Chief of Staff after serving 23 months in that capacity and is to be 
given command of a field army. 
Progress in Djilas’ Views 

Incidental to the light which he could cast upon the Dedijer case, 
the interviews with Dijilas reveal a progression in his views from 
the position he took last January which are probably more signifi- 
cant for the light they cast on the internal party situation than the 
facts about the Dedijer case. The complete answers given by Diilas 
to the questions put to him by the correspondent of the New York 
Times as taken down by him through an interpreter are enclosed.* 
The New York Times correspondent was offered a choice by Diilas 
of either submitting his questions in writing and receiving in 
return written answers from Djilas or submitting his copy for 
review by Diilas before it was transmitted. Because of the time ele- 
ment, the New York Times correspondent chose the latter course, 
and the rough copy of this despatch as corrected by Dijilas throws 
some interesting sidelights on the current situation. 

The most significant changes of view by Mr. Diilas are: 

1. He has come to the conclusion that freedom of discussion 
within the communist party of Yugoslavia is no longer possible. 

2. The Yugoslav communist party has become Stalinist in form 
but not in method. 

3. A new socialist is necessary in Yugoslavia and will inevi- 
tably come, due to the basic Western orientation of the Yugoslav 


4. Yugoslav economy is at t in a terrible mess and will not 
be improved until a degree of political freedom is introduced. 
5. While acknowledging Tito’s skill as a politician and his com- 
domination of the party and the country, Diilas has begun to 
ose some of his devotion to his former idol. 


Significance 

It is too early to form any firm conclusions as to what course 
events may take. There does not seem to be evidence of a revival of 
the Dijilas views to the point where such views could have a 
marked effect upon the policy of the party and, as Dijilas himself 
recognized, there are no organized groups outside of the party 
which could be the standard bearers of a new political movement. 
It would appear that Dedijer’s precipitous action in challenging the 
competence of the control commission and his subsequent revela- 
tion of this incident to the press has, either by accident or design, 
given renewed opportunity for Djilas to spread his views before the 





*Not printed 
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world outside of Yugoslavia. Certainly Diilas, in his present state of 
isolation, is no longer a political influence either within the party 
or in the country. There is no evidence that the party intends to 
give him an opportunity to again become one. The question re- 
mains whether the party will feel itself compelled by the publicity 
given to these views abroad and the eventual repercussions at 
home in taking measures to effectively silence him. In the eyes of 
the party, he is undoubtedly a discredited politician who has lost 
his right to be heard in the party councils and who, in a totalitar- 
ian country, will not be given the opportunity at this time to create 
a movement outside of the party. 

There is already considerable reaction among Foreign Office 
press officials, whom the foreign correspondents have queried 
about this matter, that the Western press is engaged in a plot to 
artificially create a case of political persecution. It remains to be 
seen whether the regime, in the absence of the strong hand and 
sage counsel of Tito, will be able to handle this situation in such a 
way as to avoid a retrogression to the more drastic methods nor- 
mally employed by their Soviet communist counterparts. 

For the Ambassador: 
Epwin M. J. KrerzMann 
First Secretary of Embassy 


The Ambassador in Yugoslavia (Riddleberger) to the Department of 
State’ 


SECRET Bevorape, December 29, 1954—7 p. m. 

509. Embassy's telegram 505.* Last night after dinner at Tempo’s 
house he raised the subject of the Dedijer-Djilas affair. He spoke in 
indignant terms of Diilas’s taking advantage of Tito’s absence from 
country® and violating Yugoslav law. He referred to Diilas as “for- 
eign agent” and said that such actions tend to impair unity of 
country and are not to be tolerated. He expressed particular con- 
cern that Dedijer and Diilas have been treated in foreign press, 
which he said he had studied carefully, as if they were the ones in 





‘Repeated for information to London, Paris, and Moscow and pouched to Buda- 
pest, Bucharest, Prague, Warsaw, Ankara, and Athens 

"Telegram 505, Dec. 29, summarized the events of the previous day relating to the 
Djilas-Dedijer affair (768 00/12-2954) 

*Tito left Yugoslavia on Nov 29 for an extended trip, including visits to India and 
Egypt 
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Yugoslavia who were pro-Western and complained that thus the 
Government has been put in position of seeming to be Cominfor- 
mist, and would even more be put in such an unfavorable light if it 
takes measures against Dedijer and Diilas which they deserve. 
Vladimir Popovic broke in at this point to say, obviously for effect, 
that “90% of Yugoslav people” would like to see Diilas shot but 
that of course this would not happen. Tempo conciuded by saying 
that policy of Yugoslavia toward West will not be affected by ac- 
tions of press. 

I took several occasions during discussion which, with Kopcok in- 
terpreting, must have lasted nearly an hour, to say that in view of 
developments of last year in which Yugoslavia's international posi- 
tion had been improved by Balkan Alliance, Trieste settlement, 
and Soviet moves toward normalization, news of this nature from 
Yugoslavia was bound to hit the »eadlines in Western press. I re- 
plied, in answer to a remark by Tempo about irresponsibility of 
Western press, that they did not start this controversy, it was initi- 
ated by Dedijer and that it was inevitable in nature of things that 
from then on press would seek to make most of it. I point out, how- 
ever, that these things are often three-day sensations and are for- 
gotten as quickly as they start and that Yugoslav Government had 
missed opportunity to present its case by cancelling Foreign Office 
press conference on December 24. I went on to say that obviously 
Dedijer and Dijilas are individuals without an organization and con- 
stitute no threat to the regime. I emphasized that although the 
affair is world news, it is also exclusively an internal Yugoslav 
matter. After this disclaimer, I said every country faced problems 
of this character and added a word or two on the practical virtues 
of a tolerant handling of such matters. 

It is obvious that governing group is exasperated and outraged 
by Dedijer’s and Dijilas’s maneuver at this time, taking headlines 
away from Tito’s trip and, more important, daring publicly to chal- 
lenge regime and even briefly getting away with it. They show a 
definite exasperation at restraint which they feel is imposed upon 
them by considerations affecting their relations with West and I 
have no doubt that if these considerations did not exist they would 
promptly have disposed of Dedijer and Djilas in manner indicated 
both by Balkan custom and Communist practice. (Raymond of New 
York Times confidentially quotes Dedijer as saying, “If it were not 
for foreign press I would be hanging from the Terazija”—part of 
main street) Tempo’s outburst was certainly calculated. It seems to 
have been a mixture of sounding me out and bawling West out, as 
well as to reassure us that their foreign policy will not be affected. 
He showed throughout an incapacity ts understand Western reac- 
tions and way Western press behaves and is clearly judging both by 
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[garble) standards. | am in some doubt whether naivete of his rev- 
erence to tendency of Diilas’s challenge to impair unity of country 
reveals a sense of insecurity on part of regime or whether it is 
simply typical Balkan concern over fage and prestige. Perhaps two 
are not far different. 

If Tempo’s remarks represent a political Yugoslav Government 
decision there is good chance that both Diilas and Dedijer will re 
ceive severe jail sentences. 

RIDDLERERGER 
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